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- L am convinced that the -. 
only key to the solution of . 
the: world's problems ‘and’ 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use. 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ-, 
omic sense. Socialism is, 

* however, something even: 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life; 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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If Shri Malhotra, formerly - 
atechnician-employee, 

has successfully established 
himself as asmail-scale 
entrepreneur... o 
„„credititto ame 
HE (Bhopal) Le 


HE (Bhopa) ` 
is d Ai EEA f 
life of t 







h 
"i common man. 


Take Shri Malhotra and scores. 
of others like him. They wae 
desirous of becoming small-scale 
entrepreneurs. But all they 

d was either skill or. . 
imited financial resources. ` ` 


Never both. ie 
HE has been able to assist them ir oka 
fulfilling their aspirations. Peete 


t] 

a “os ager oa 7 
HE requires a host of raw materials ` “er Se * 
and components for its varied products. kk ý: 
HE has been instrumental in developi à 
nearly 800 suppliers in different parts of the 
country to meet these requirements. In addition 
over 30 ancillary units around the factory in Bhopal - 
have been established and 26 more are ‘in the process 


of establishment. 50% of the ancillary units are owned f : 


pe” 





by ex-employees of HE. Shri Malhotra is one of them. 


To assis- these EETA entrepreneurs, facilities l X ' 

extended by HE include free t ical assistance like 

testing facilities, inspection facility at the unit, provision HEAVY ELECTRICALS 
of raw materials, provision of special tools for i ; (INDIA) LTD. syopat 
manufacture of components, traning of technical (A Government of India Undertaking) 
personnel free of cost, etc. 5 . 
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T= Prime Minister’s New Year ...\to invest and expand his enter: tain key industries whose pro- 
-L eve press conference was, by ise, any impediment placed on ducts might be in short supply. 
all’ standards, pedestrian. In a is way, itis argued, would be It may be worthwhile to find’ 
‘sense, it brought out sharply the an obstacle to expansion of pro- out the measure of enterprise 
drift that ‘today marks the Go- duction and to that measure, there is in the private sector in. 
vernment’s approach to the the economy would stagnate. - this country, with its hidebound 
pressing problems at home. This argument, when made traditions for making quick 
Practically in every ‘sector; there out in absolute terms, bound money. Few industrial houses 
is a discernible mindlessness in’ to run counter to the declared could be persuaded to:set up 
carrying out in a determined policy objectives of the Govern- plants with long term gestation; 
manner the urgent tasks to-meet ment, to fight the harmful prac-  for,.they, by and large, are keen 
the gathering crisis on the eco- - tices of -Big Business—its/wast- on quick turn-over units. 
nomio front. N _ age, its corruption, its proclivity | Secondly, there has so far been. 
' Smt IndiraGandhi has stres- to throttle the growth of the eco- no attempt worth the name on. 
sed: the need for stepping up nomy along lines of social trans- the part of the Government to 
production. By. itself this is un- formation. But reality can hard- impose strict control over the 
exceptionable, because industrial ly be considered in absolute functioning of the private séctor. 
Stagnation can only add tothe. - terms, particularly when.one has Business houses with tainted 
burden of inflation:, At the same to face the complexities of a records are permitted to carry 
time, there has.been..far’ too'~ situation such as the one that om with impunity in a manner 
much’ stress on the,role óf thé’ confronts this country today. < which few counthies in the world; 
so-called captains vof-industry.. . Ata time when capital accu- would permit. What is amazing 
and too little on the dctual pro- mulation in the private sector is that although many of the so-- 
. ducer of goods, the ‘worker in enables it-to expand, itis forthe called Big Business ‘houses -are 
the.factory and in the field. ` .` . Government committed to social run with substantial ‘investments. 
Tho, plea is made that: in a. advance, to direct it to channels from public financial institutions 
mixed economy, the cooperation in which it should invest. The —sometimes covering the major 
of the private sector is essential very indication of this approach portion of thelr capital—the 
in planning production. Equal- im the Draft Fifth Plan is under- extent of Government control 
-Iy important—in fact, more ¿stood to have been resented by ovet their functioning is pract- 
important——is the need to enlist Big Business circles, and some ically negligible. One may ven- 
the’ active participation of the ` of them are known tohave.al- ture to say that if instead of the 
working masses in the production ‘ready expressed their disapproval MRTP Act, with its cumbersome 
roceas. The Government’s ont-. of such “regimentation’’ as they ` and sometimes  self-defeatin 
ook in this is time- , would prefer to callit. . procedures, the Government 
honoured but outdated. `, . Smt Gandhi in her press con- enfo vigilance over the pri- 
~ If is: made. out—apparently, ference has denied that there is vate sector, through the sheer 
quite cogently—that the big any shift in the Government weight of its own investments 
industrial houses should be pro- policy with regard to the private them; Big Business in this count- 
_ vided with the facilities to expand sector; at the same time, she has” ry could have “been effectively 
. and the restrictions im ‘on mentioned that larger industrial made to serve the nation’s urgent 
them should be relaxed, at least houses have been permitted to needs. ` 7 , 
on an ‘emergency basis. If a ` branch into what are called An equally Bete cratnaey lapse 
business tycoon has the means ‘ backward areas and also in cer- which very few of - the 
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Government's critics take up as 
a campeign point is that the ende 
products of even essential 


industrizs are not yet brought” 


under aay sound public distribu- 
tion sys-em. From steel to sugar, 
from cement to edible oil, it is in 
the sptere of distribution that 
one of the main generating cent- 
res of Black Money can be traced. 
In the mame of ancilliary indus- 
ries, the products of many of 
the basic industries are siphoned 
into the black market. 
One is therefore driven to the 
conclusion that the controversy 
‘over production incentive to the 
private sector needs to be judged 
with razor-sharp objectivity. It 
ceases to have validity when 
looked at either from the point 
of view of academic logic or 
from tat of agitational polemics. 
‘What is urgently needed to be 
emphasised is that without im- 
peding the scope of expanding 
‘production, there are many wea- 
pons in the armoury of the 
Goveriment with which it can 
enforce the discipline of public 
_‘contrcl over the private sector 
while ensuring the maximum 
production. 
Progecting an 
apprgach to the rural’ sector, 
ere is much that can be done to 
mop wp surplus capital without 
impecing production. - While 
nobody in his senses in this coun- 
try will today advocate nationa- 
ligation ‘of the kulak’s estate, 
there is a strong and irrefutable 
case for ‘the immediate imposi- 
tion of tax on agricultural income 


. as recommended by the - Raj. 


Committee. 

Here too it is not merely a 
question of mobilising resources 
and -hereby help the process of 
bridging the gap of disparities in 
the countryside. The absence of 


an agricultural income tax pro ‘ 
black 


vides the scope for turning 
monzy into white on a’ large 
scale. 


It is thus a case of not merely . 


harping on the question of social 
tensions in the countryside genc- 
rated by the Green Revolution— 
a development which needs no 


elatoration in our country today, 


—bat concretely working out 
meegures by which the produc- 
tior process has to be accelera- 
ted the resource mobilisation is 
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equally realistic 


maximised and at the same time, 
the first step towards reducing 
economic inequities could be 
taken. 

It is only when the Gover 
ment—not only by its declara- 
tions but actual performance—is 
in a position to demonstrate its 
readiness as well as determination 
to move along these lines that it 
can bring about a radical change 
in the approach of the working 
class towards the production 

.` Without in any way 


littling the urgent need for the _ 


working clase and its leadership 
to eschew economiam, it needs to 
be emphasised that the massive 
of the working 
millions in running the nation’s 
economy—whether in a heavy 
engineering unit or in a secreta- 
riat complex, in the railways or 
in the hospitals, in the textile 
mills or in the plantations—can 
be ensured -if and when’ the 
overnment can prove its bona- 
des of not being under the 
r duress of Big Money. 
Theoretically, the Government 
concedes the importance - of 
bettering industrial relations;at 
the same time in actnal practice, 
it can hardly be overlooked that 
most of the strike actions of the 
day emanate from the failure to 
implement the terms of previous 
settlements on the part of either 
the private business magnates or 
the burra sahibs entrenched. in 
the public-sector enterprises. It 
is time that the contribution of 
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these two specled in the scuttling 
of industrial production is objec- 
tively assessed and steps taken to 
punish ‘such saboteurs—steps 
which will go a long way towards 
earning the ready cooperation of 
thé working masses to the run- 
ning as well as the rebuilding of 


_ the economy. 


1 the difficult yeer ahead, pro- 
blems will loom larger than 
perhaps they really are. In suck 
a situation, there is always th 
danger of the Left being dragog 
ned into populist campaign = 
which it is* the Right h 

bound to reap, in the lo 

the major share of politig 
vest. The fight again 

prices without combin 
a perspective of a 

mass line will make iy 
if not impossible—fo 
demarcate itself fro 
It is to be realised th 

































in the present clima 
chantment with the d 
promises. Hitler, it 
recalled, began his 
champion of the Lit 
by the profit sharks. 
A mass line, by if 
rative, demands th 
tion of the immediat 
the framework of 
strategy of progressi 
Tt has to keep clear, 
tic rigidity as mu 








; EDITOR: NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 
Views expressed in the articles are those of the authors and not necessarily 
i of this journal. Copyright is reserved. 
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sub-thumping opportunism which 
ony a Ral arain can indulge in. 

mass line in the context 
of India today is the surest 
means of mobilising millions of 
Congress supporters for concrete 
actions flowing from their own 
party programme. And the extent 
to which they can be actively 
drawn into such a national 
mobilisation, will it facilitate 
the process of demarcation inside 
the Congress between the radical 
and the status-quoist, between 
he progressive and the conserva- 
e. Working out of such a mass 
and putting it into action 
Ip to isolate the new brood 
ervatives in the Congress, 
closely linked with the 
rests and who provide 
conduit of corruption 
Money to political 



































mass line is taken 
akhs and crores of 


y. 





ent trend in 


To 


price rise and newsprint shorta 
number of copies of Mainstream we can affo 
All this may make dismal ‘reading to you, but we are sure that with your active and generous 
pport, Mainstream shall survive this storm. 
A . 


Black Money that can help the 
voter into the polling booth, but 
the new upsurge generated by 
the mass line itself can sweep the 
millions to cast their votes for 
radical social change. It isto be 
recalled that when Smt Indira 
Gandhi gave the slogan of 
Garibi Hatao, it was the initia) 
expectation of this very mass 
line that fetched for her such 
massive national support. At the 
same time, it is to be noted that 
the Congress leadership of today 
betrays its incapacity to work 
out a mass line. Smt Gandhi 
hereself has confessed in her 
press conference that “somehow 
the Party has never come in to 
help in such types of programmes, 
that is, whether it is procurement 
or any other economic issue.” It 
is a testimony to this inability of 
the Congress leadership that in 
the State with the most active 
youth cadre in the Congress, 


Sa Sa i 


West Bengal, the record of rice 
procurement drive has been the 
poorest despite a good harvest. 

Today the time has come for 
the progressives inside tte Con- 
gress to concretise sucha mass 
line and campaign on its basis, 
hand in hand, with the responsible 
sections of the Left outside. 
Without undertaking this task, 
the Congress Left is in danger of 
being reduced to political 
imbecility. 

The dialectics of the present 
Indian reality bring out both the 
danger of populism which the 
Right may exploit, also the 
opportunity to go in fora mass 
‘line which can build up a gigan- 
tic national crusade agaiast all 
that the Right stands for. 

The year 1974 places this 
choice before the nation—before 
the Left in particular. se 


New Year's Day, 1974 


All Readers and Well-wishers 


Mainstream 


to produce. 


shes a Happy and Purposeful New Year 


the advent of 1974, Mainstream pledges to serve in its modest way the cause of 
nity for social advance. It shall redouble its endeavour for better and closer understandi: 
progressives for the struggle against all forms of Reaction—political, economic, social, a? 


Mainstream to survive in the difficult days ahead, we have to rely solely on everyone of Hs 
nd well-wishers. We are gratefal to all car friends aud well-wishers who hare responded to 
al for donations for the Mainstream Fighting Fund. We are not ashamed to ask for mort, 
are confident you will understand our formidable difficulties and will be anxious to share 


the same time, we strongly fee! that donations cannot sustain s journal for ong. We shail 
augment our revenue and also cut down our 


We, therefore, appeal to each and 
of you, dear readers, to help us in 


more advertisements. You may certainly exert 

Mluence and power of persuasion with any advertiser you know, to advertise in Mainstream. 
ing from you, our Advertisement Department will immediately contact whomsoever you want 

perce Secondly, we request all our agents to see that they remit to us the dues regularly and 
y- There must be no wastage of the paper. 

possible, the reader should share his copy of Maiustream with friends, because if tbs 

persists, we may soon have to drastically cut down 


At your service, 
THE EDITOR 
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Harijans, 


“Poverty . 


i 


wf 


A 
and 


> Inequality. 


XK. SARADAMONI 


} 
ARUANS are`not a special 
species, of human’ beings. 
They ace a section of India’s 
populaton, discri ted against 
for generations. eir emancipa- 


tion from poverty and-social dis- 
abilities. does not depend upon. 
perpetual special treatment. Like’. 


the rest of the poor in India, they 
have tc be taught, helped and 
made tc participate In the process 
of bettering their life. 

We in India have. always 
claimed to have shown concern 
for the poor. We believe in 
giving’ alms. We tolerate the 

nes of thé poor. But we are 
indifferent to the shame, loss of 
human dignity, and the psycho- 
ogy born out of deprivations 
that characterise the poor. And 
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we lack a hatred of poverty 
without which a determined 


-desire to see’ the end of all- 


pervading, naked poverty in our 
country can arise. That is why 
the increasing number of news 
items on the atrocities on Hari- 
jans do not evoke national indi- 
a apna Except for some acade- 

c exercises and a couple of 
books on poverty—a current 


topic—not much more ig heard: 


on the ee The fade out of 
Garibi Hatao ‘doés not prick any 
one’s conscience. 

But Harijans occupy more of 
newspaper space than before. It 
is not an exdggeration to say 
that not a single day passes 


~ without some news on Harijans. 
They vary between ‘Harijans ’ 
court arrest’ ‘“Harijans hold, 
` rally at the Prime Minister’s 


House” ‘Demolition of Harijan 
houses”, ‘Atrocities on Harijan 
Women”, “AICC directive on 
Harijan Uplift” to ‘‘Harjjans 
visit Shiva temple”. . - 
Reading carefully through these 


Teports, it is easy tq find that 


the Harijans are awakening slowly 
to their rights and that the 


, Clashes and atrocities are ys 


in areas were landlordsY are 
powerful, more feudal than 
elsewhere, and unyielding. Hence 


; Harijans fight for increased wages 


and against eviction. There is 
fight against untouchability and 
even against the “atrocities” on 
them. Their fight is for better 
economic conditions as well as 
for human dignity. True these 
fights have not so far taken a 
country-wide magnitude. But 
they cannot be ignored. 

A report which appeared in 
one of the leading newspapers 


about ‘‘one of the 14 depressingly - 


poor ` Districts. of Eastern UP” 
can sum up the Harijan situation 
today. The writer says: ‘‘ Tes- 
sed for cénturies, Harijans ve 
begun fo raise their voice -against 
tyranny and injustice and stand 
up for their tights.” Harassment 
of Harijans by Thakurs and 
Brahmans is the rule, rather 


than the exception. Eviction of 


Harijans from their huts is 
frequent. Their cattle are often 
driven to the pound and detained 
there. Ninety per cent of Harijans 
ate „landless ‘and ‘‘helpleasly, 
almost tragically’? depend on the 


` 


land-owning class for their 
‘livelihood. They do not have 
„any alternate jobs.'The author 
says: “Ownership of land, the 
only form of thin this area 
of darkness and poverty has bred 


. arrogance in Thakurs. They 


tend to look down upon other 


communities,lincluding Brahmins. 


Harijans’ are “lessor breeds” 
meant to be exploited as agri- 
-cultural labourers.” Hence it is 
natural that the movement for 
higher wages by the Harijans has 
alarmed 


„these landlords and they - 
have begun resorting to intimida-~ 


tion, threats and use of force. 

. This is the real struggle. The 
poor, weak and the oppressed 
ranged against the powerful 
oppressor. In this clash of the 


mighty versus the weak, Harijans ` 


are naturally not always 
ful. Their failure is linked to 


their age-long poverty and down- . 


troddenness. An answer to their 
Problems lies in their liberation 
from poverty and disabilities and 
not in the present policies which 
result in the creation of new 
classes among them and in 
perpetuating their role as reci- 
pients of benefits. These can never 
achieve for them what they arè 
fighting for, namely nomic 
betterment and human dignity. 
The Fifth Five Year Plan 


“Draft, in its section on' Welfare. 
of Backward Classes, states that: 


the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and other backward classes 
which comprise more than one- 


below the poverty line. The Draft 
admits the need for intensive 


. efforts to bridge the gap between 


the levels of’ living of these 
groups and the more ‘advanced 
groups of society. The section on 
objectives and strategy in the 
Fifth Plan begins: ‘‘The schemes 


for the development of backward’ 
- classes in the Fifth Plan will aim 


at improving the quality of life of 
these people’ and narrowing the 
gap between the levels of develop- 
ment of these people: and the 


general population. 


But going through the 


rammes under this head an aa 


under the National Programme ' 


of Minimum Needs, one falls to 
see how any significant narrow- 
ing of the existing gap can be 


, made even if all the schemes turn ` 


1 


A 


` fifth of: India’s population live ' 


eut to be an unusual: success. 
Coming to the section on “‘Re 
moval of poverty”, we read: “The 
backward regions and' classes have 


‘a high incidence of povefty’’ The 
` twin causes of poverty are under- 


development and inequality. 
Hence “growth and reduction in 


inequality are both indispensable | 


to a successful attack on mäss 
poverty”. These statements are 


-not new. All our earlier Plans 
. contained noble and brave senti- 


iments. And even if we, did not 
‘achieve our targets and our per- 


‘formance was not ‘satisfactory, 


we had some growth, but that 
did not favour the poor. Hence 
bigger Plans and bigger growth 


` rates alone do not by themselves 


guarantee reduction in inequality. 


' . It depends on the quality of 


growth, and’ upon who produces 
and what. i 


- Coming to the question, of 


_ disparity and inequality, we have 


.a number of studies on income 
distribution and changing pat-. . 


tetas in consumer, expenditure. 
The. conclusions are the same; 
disparity is widening, the poor.are 


` becoming poorer ‘and their num- 


> 


ber is increasing. But there is 
much more than what the figures 


and tables,can say about inequal-. 


` ity. It. is becoming more open. 


The have-nots come to see what 


the haves have and enjoy. The. - 


poor peon whether he be Harijan 
or not, knows the salary, and 
Other perquisites of his bosses. 


He sees the houses they build 


- and the articles. they buy. He is 


 - aware that for the boss class, 
. life’ is a continuous. stream of 


happiness and ‘luck,’ that their 


' children grow up without know- 


ing poverty, deprivations and 
unemployment, and that they 
never go through the tiring èx- 
perience of waiting for a bus. 

“ The adverse effects of this 
growing awareness of! widening 
disparity is not unfortunately 


. ‘understood by those who advo- 


cate piecemeal and time-bound 
programmes. There is not always 
open clashes and obvious tensions. 


‘But the suppressed or dormant 


bitterness manifested by lethargy, 
indifference and non-involvement 
do have their impact on the eco- 
nomy. This can change and the 


fifty per cent of India’s poor who . 


five below the poverty’ line, can 


8 rc i 


- are convinced that the 


a a 7 ` 


be effectivély used in the'pro- 
duction process ‘only when they 
growth 
would benefit them and that 


‘ without growth they cannot ex- 


pect to have a better life. They 
will be convinced only'when they 


. see more of the things they need, 


and when they have more money 
to buy them, that is, production 
of mass consumption goods should 
increase and they should be avai- 


lable at competitive rates. This 


means, that we have to stop the 
production of many unnecessary 
things we are making today. 
Glancing through a fashion 
magazine, one would be shocked 


at the things a developing count- . 


ry with such a large share of 


` “below poverty line” people is . 
. producing. Who makes them and 
, who buys them? There are other 
aspects too. The foreign .ex-: 


changé, raw material, profit rate 
and 
separate study. 


Inequality, does not ‘centre : 


round consumér goods alone. 
There is unequal opportunities 
too. The other day I saw my 
neighbours packing. The woman 
of the house told me: “My hus- 
band has joined X firm. We are 
getting a furnished house and a 
c eur-driven car.” She was 
proud of her tiysband’s climb. 


Widening disparities did not. 


bother her. Neither the presence 
of a private sector which can 


attract people even from the 


public sector. - 


All these have another side. 
Recently F was invited by a young 
colleague to attend her wedding 
in her village. To reach this 


even ‘licensing-they need 


village’ of kutcha bulding, 
typical ponds 
dung, was, not easy. Her old 
mother, having fasted the whole 
day was on the verge of a Break- 
down. But the brave women was 


. engaged in some traditiona: cere-. 
mony around a small earthern pot 


and oil lamp. My friend ' anally 
led me to a-dingy room where I 
saw her.do being exhibited. 
There were glittering sarees. linen 
of all kinds, watches, radio. sew- 
ing machine, a dining table and 
finally a dinner set. There were 
many other things, but this sur- 
prised me and made me think. 
This poor girl, being married 
into another village where she 
may not have a room to keep her 


things, did not set the standard. 


It was set by others, and ste has 
to: obey the society’s 
What a waste and at a timé when 
we have no resources! 

. Inequality, distorted anc poor 
growth and poverty form a vicious 
circle. 
growth can break it. Economic 
growth does not mean mece ins- 
tallation of giant steel mals or. 


petroleum refineries, but What: 
_ they bring to the people at large. . 


When they work for a secton of 
the’ people, as has already hap- 
pened, that increases inequality. 


when more and more of tha poor 
will realise the rights dened to 
them. To demolish the model 
set by the manufacturers and 
buyers of luxury goods and to 
awaken the poor’and the cppres- 


sæd to fight for a better deal; to 
‘organise, educate. and tc help 


them participate—these are: the 
needs of today. 
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and heaps of `’ 


Y 


corms. . .- 


Neither sl8w nor small , 


- But a real break will come only ` 


Xj. 


| Baluchistan: 
The. 


Dynamite 
Stick. 


ARUN SELI 


Dri Minister Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto has been compelled to 


` concede that the situation pre- 


vailing in Baluchistan is like 
“Mini Bangladesh in'the offing”. 

This is a clear pointer to the 
fact thet Mr Bhutto is by now 


“ well aware of the futility of the 
` tall claims that he had been mak- 


ing time and again, that the 
situaticn in Baluchistan was near 
normal and that the only area 
affected due to guerilla activity 
was the Baluchi tribal belt. ; 

Recent happenings in Baluchi- 


‘stan are clearly indicative of the 


fact that in spite of the realisation 
on the part of the Pak leaders 
about taè delicate condition pre- 
vailing in the province, the rep- 
reasjve measures by the Pakistani 
army, Inder the command of 
Genera. Tikka Khan, continue 
unabated. Whereas the guerillas 


, are trying to put up whatever 


resistan>e is possible with almost 
primitive weapons, almost four 
divisions of the Pakistani Army, 
are busy experimenting with the 
sophisticated arms, which the 
country has been successful in 
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‘ Army was com 


procuring from Iran, China, the 
USA and other countries. 

Not only this, Pakistani Air 
Force jets are reported to have 
bom many of the densely 
ee heaps areas in the province, 

a number of civilians, in 
the pretext of hunting down the 
guerillas. The services of the 
Iranian armed forces haye also 
been requisitioned for combating 
peas activity. A huge atmy 

is also being set up within 
the province, with -Iranian aid 
and expertise, According to Pak 
press reports, the Shah of Iran 
has given arms and aircraft to the 


` Pakistani armed forces, so that the 
integrity of the State could be . year 


maintained. 

Only sometime back, the Shah, 
in an interview to an Indian 
journalist had warned that Iran 
would not, under any circums- 
tances allow further disintige- 
ration of Pakistan, because, “a 
threat to theit integrity is indi- 
rectly a threat to us”. These re- 
marks had an ominous meaning. 


They confirmed the reports from: 


the unofficial Iranian sourees that 
‘Tranian Baluchistan, like its 
Pakistani counterpart also pre- 
sented a picture of serious unrest. 
with the Baluchis straggling for 
their democratic rights. 
According to these sourcea, 
hundreds and thousands Iranian 
troops have been stationed in that 
part,of the country. In a bid to 
put down the democratic-minded 
people who have been compelled 
to take up-arms against the 
authorities, the Iranian Army, 
‘sometime back, had begun for- 
cible recruitment of. the Baluchi 
*youth into the armed forces. But, 
when most of the recruits desert- 
ed the army and escaped into 
the jungles with the arms and 
ammunition supplied to them to 
fight their Baluchi bretheren, the 
lled to abandon 
the idea of forcible recruitment. 
. While in the Iranian Baluchis- 
tan, the Army has so far been able 


‘to control the situation, in the 


Pakistani Baluchistan the situa- 
tion seems to be going from bad 
to worse, day by day. However, 
the Iranians are well aware of 
the consequences that might 


accrue in the event of a revolt. 


breaking out in Pakistani Balu- 
chistan. . 


it is precisely in this context 
that the Iranian leaders have 
been time and again expressing 
their concern over the happenings 
in Baluchistan and have given | 
active support to the Pakistani 
leaders at various levels during 
the past ten months, when the 
present upsurge, „which now 


-seems to have reached its climax, 


The origin of the current mov- 
ement for the assertion of their 
democratic rights by. the Balu- 


` chis and the Pathans, can be 


traced to the dismissal of the 
NAP-JUI Government in the 
province on February 13, last 
. This was a sequel to the 
discovery of a large quantity of 
arms and ammunitions in the 
Iraqi Embassy at Islamabad. 
When the President’s Rule was 
imposed on the province, all 
democratic forces in the province: 
combined to raise a united call 
for the immediate restoration of 
popular rule in Baluchistan: 

Mr Bhutto gave repeated assu- 
rances that the restoration of 
popular Government in the pro- 
vince would occur once things 
became normal. When e 


. Constitution was to be ratified, 


Mr Bhutto, fearing a stiff Opposi- 
tion from the opposition benches, 


| convened a meeting of the oppo-, 


sition “parties dt Rawalpindi,- 
where he was successful in 
convincing them that the popular 
Ministry would be installed 
immediately after the Constitu- 
tion was ratified. 'The Opposi- 
tion leaders, including the 
National Awami Party chief, 
Khan Abdul Wali Khan, hoping 
for an amicable solution with 


regard to the . Baluchistan prob- © 


lem fell an easy prey to 
Bhutto’s manouevres and rati 
the Constitution. 

But,’ immediately after the 


‘Constitution was ratified, Mr. 
Bhutto totally forgot the promises _ 


that he had made to the Opposi- 
tion leaders and has not bothered 
to fulfill them so, far. Instead, 


many of the Opposition leaders, » 


including the former Governor 
and the Chief Minister of the: 
province, were rounded up and 
to date they are lan in 
jail, without any idea about 
their ultimate fato., No specific 
charges have been levelled against 
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them, except that ko lar 
arrested “under the co of 
Pakistan Rules, as they were a 


threat to the integrity of the. 


country”. Not only have the 
litical: leaders been arrested, 
t also a large number of 
Baluchi students and youth, have 
been imprisoned for having 
planned to disintigérate the 


country. 
A number of Opposition party 
dailies have been banned and 


many newspapermen ara facing’ 


. trial, for having written editorials, 
“which were not in the interest 
of the well-being of the country”. 
Among ‘the papers which have 

_ been banned, the prominent, ones 
are Jassarat, a pto-Jamaat-i- 


Islami dally, and Shahbaz, a. 


NAP organ. ons on 
eae and writings clearly show 

t the Islamic concept of the 
Constitution, which calls . for 


h, has been 


and people were 
anyone who became the political 
leader of the country, would be 
+ ruled by the ideals of the Qoran, 
- the holy book. But, where have 
these ideals been at all visible 
ever since the presént junta took 
the reins of the Government in 
{ts hands? 5 
Recent events, including the 
fourth successive attempt on the 
life of the NAP chief, Khan 
- Abdul Wdli Khan and the fatal 
. attack on Khan Abdus Samad 
Khan, popularly known as the 
Baluchi Gandhi, have added yet 
‘another chapter to the bloody 
history of Baluchistan and things 
seem to have reached a point of 
‘no return. The arrest of Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan’ and his 
subsequent internment within the 


: NWFP too has provoked wide-. 


spread indignation... 

© The arrest of Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan is of special signi- 
ficance. When the Khan was to 
leave for Baluchistan from 
Peshawar, he was suddenly arres- 
ted. According to reliable sources, 
‘the Frontier Gandhi’s mission, 
apart from addressing a few 
gatherings in support of the 
Baluchi rights, also included a 
meeting with the Baluchi Gandhi, 
1n. 


in a bid to patch up the strained 
relations 


een, the NAP and 
the Samad Khan group. 

This mesting never took’ place 
and after a few days, the Baluchi 
Gandhi was murdered in cold 
blood.: The very next day, most 
of the pro-PPP dailies carried 
front pase report on the murder, 
with slant meant to an imp- 
ression that he was a pro-Bhutto 
man in Baluchistan and, that his 
murder ‘had been conspired by 
certain NAP elements. The very 
next day, the police claimed to 
have arrested five persons in 
connettion with the murder. 
These people were stated to håve 
been connected with various NAP 
o isations in tho province. 

r a few days, three more 
persons were arrested. But, since 
then, nothing has been heard. of 
the alleged asailiants and the one- 
‘man court of enquiry also does 
not seem to have beer convened. : 

In fact, the murder of Baluchi 
Gandhi has deep political over- 

tones and it is almost an’ open 
secret that the murder was 
committed at the behest of the 
political patty which feared a 
set-back to its policy. in Baluchis- 


. tan, in the event of a rapproche- 


ment between the NAP and the 
Samad Khan group. By public- 
ising him asa pro-Bhutto man, 
the political group had tried to 
create the impression that the 
murder was the doing of the 
\NAP, leaders. , 

` Also, had the general masses 
reacted in the way that ,the 
„murderers had envisaged, it, was 


that the Pathans and’ 


the Baluchis would start fighting 


among themselves, thus giving a’ - 


serious jolt to the ten-month old 
jomt movement. It is of interest 
to recall that the Baluchi Gandhi 
did have some differences with 
the NAP leaders, but he never 
stirred from his demand for the 
creation of Pakhtoonistan. In 
fact, he was a step ahead of the 
NAP ind 
of ,those areas in Baluchistan 
which wanted to come within the 
framework of Pakhtoonistan. 

It is of common knowledge 
that when his own daughter con- 
` tested the Baluchistan Provincial 
Assembly seat on the PPP ticket, 


he had openly declared that he - 


was not supporting his daughter 


- agitation. P 


emanding the inclusion 


1 


becauso' she was contesting the 


election on the PPP ticket, a 
party with.which -he had no ide- 


` ological parity. . However, his 


daughter lost 

A man, who 
his daughter because she was 
contesting the election on the 
PPP ticket, can hardly be expec- 
ted to be a pro-Bhutto man. It 
is clear that all such reports, 
which have been ting from 
certain political quarters 
Pakistan are bi and have 
definite marks of political mis- 
chief-mon: . The questions 
which still remain unanswered 
include, the reason for the Fron- 
tier Gandhi’s arrest; why the 
Government has not been able to 
solve the mystery behind the four 
successive attempts on Khan 
Abdul Wali Khan’s death; and 
why the Government is not 
bothering to negotiate with the 
Opposition leaders despite the 
serious crisis which has over- 


e election. 


` taken Baluchistan. - 


It seems that Prime Minister 
Bhutto is under pressure not to 


sing interest in the: CENTO game 
in the, continent and its over 
growing friendship with the USA, 
China and Iran seem to 
point ,to the fact that it is under 

from these countries 80 


hence his inability to negotiate 
th the Opposition leaders and 
us pave way for an amicable 
settlement, 

Iran is presently engaged in 
assisting Pakistan to set up four 
cantonements in Baluchistan. 
These are being built at Turbat, 
Kharan, Khuzdar and Nushki. It 
is proposed to house jointly the 


| Pakistani and the Iranian Army, 


for “joint excercises’’. All this 
seems to mean that the political 


leadership in Pakistan is of the ` 


opinion that so long as it enjoys 
the support of the USA, with the 
Iranians acting as the interme- 
diaries, there can be no threat to 
the integrity of the country. 

The Iranians, for obvious rea- 
sons, have a high stake in the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“that Mr Bhutto is made more. 
dependant on the army, and ° 


to support | 


in 


“A 


Socialism ~. 


HOSE poor, poor pilots. How i 


criminally’ these helpless 


froletarians, these working-class : 


comrades of ours, are being ex-. 
ploi by . this reactionary esta- 
blishmeat. A mere Rs 200 


allowance a. day! Gross emolu-- 


. ments cf only five figures!_ And,’ 
most exploitative thrust of -all, 
only Indian — native—airhostesses 
rather than plumpy, German ` OF 
Swedish blondes. - 


Well, as so many fevordtionary ; 


spokésmen are-making clear, this 


- wretched discrimination must - 


cease! The Indian pilot must get 
all the privileges of the American 
or German one. And the Indian 


teachers, bank clerks, policemen, À 


, Boldiers...? 

_ But let no one dare to claim 
that the pilots and other members 
` of thé siently suffering IA tribe 
are unpatriotic. For 
down tke Indian Airlines is the 


most patriotic thing that, the © 
“They save the - 


pilots can do. 
"n CO a whole lot of very 
eae avjation fuel. ‘Phey 


` gave the country from paying an- ` 
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‘a day on a depreciating 


. shrunken waist. 


shutting - 


army . of. overted technical and 
flying staff. They prevent the 
disgusting ‘spectacle of mincing, 

beaming 


. silk-draped stewardesses 
i at the banias in what was to be a 


service. 
Now if only the employees of 


all the other luxury ‘sectors of the’ 


cconomy~ the ducers of the 
vo tex soaps, air- 
.conditionars and” other- knick- 


. ` nacks consumed by the rich, the, 


staff of the luxury’ hotels and 


liners, the entire parasitic appa- 
` rat tħat cater to capitalist tastes, 


were to go on strike, the country’ 8 
economy © will benefit 
sharply. 
Unfortunately, these parasites 
ill never strike. For the soap 


and tobacco salesmen, the luxury - 


hotel-builders est hoc’ genus omne 


` 7 are the sleekest richest citizens of 


today’s India. The pilots have 
a aici eek their , fellow 


eee such as the millowners 


the. big ‘traders make ‘so 
much more than them, why can’t 


: they agitate for more?! -: 


` Millowners, can rake in lakhs, 
as can ‘traders, contractors—the 
whole stinking ‘lot. It is “only 
those such as the locomen who 
have to work for fourteen hours 


packet, who have no business to 
protest. This is the Nazi, this is 
the Brazilian,: model’ all over 
again. The- exploiters’ are the 
Herrenvolk who cannot be 
touched. The. actual workers 


have no right except.to stand in- 
line and suffer. * 
>- One can’ ask the “working 

classes to sacrifice only if the 
State. for which the working. 
~ Classes are making the sacrifices ' 


‘is a truly socialist one. You 
cannot tolerate a high-spending 
aie class- of parvenus and 
then expect the ordinary work- 
man to willingly heed* your call 
to tighten his .belt, around his 
i It is” not” ‘the 
ordinary workers who are getting 
-a free ride from-society; it is th 
capitalists and the feudalists an 
it is on them that the thréatening 


‘accents used against the locomen 


must now be directed: Unless the 
Government re-establishes its cre- 
dibility as a fair-minded one, it 
cannot, expect any working class 
‘man to respect it. 

In Indis, where nya has 


most, ` 


wage . 


“thea ‘defied as Truth, political _ 
analyses become a complex task. 
If one accepts eee oe ono- 


_ becomes an opportunist. 


accepts the reality one bones 


~ “mad”, that is, one turns against ° 


‘the system. 
ee perhaps, “Madness” is 
better, being honest. The object- . 


- ive classification of ‘a political 


party must hinge on its objective - 
impact on the national situation. 
If the’ objective impact is pro- 
reactionary then, despite all the 
‘revolutionary proclamations .of, 
the party and the leaders’ belief ` 


onists and exclus- 
Ivists that. constituted Weimar 
Germany’s. Left forces—it was 
this tactical emptiness on its part 
‘that caused the rise of Hitler. 
In the same way, the tactical 
confusions of certain ‘of our so- 


- called “revolutionary’’ firebrands 


is leading to the unchecked 


growth of fascist tendencies. The © 


historical role of such parties is 
therefore a reactionary one. 

‘But never mind guch niceties. 
-Our lungs are itching for exercise. 


. So, forward- for the next mass 
rally, the next eral strike. And 
the next- bye-electon 
the 


Just o. Kerala coast, a 
hundred miles away, — small 
ships are operating. ey are 


Japanese trawlers fishing for tuna - 
ij the waters of the. Nicobar 


islands. The catch is good, as 
are the-profits. The waters are 
too far. away for our own sim le 
fishermen to net in. And so 


- no one -has thought of challena: 


ing the Japanese on‘our own 


home ground. Why? ~ No one ©” 


knows. 

But let us come closer to the? 
mainland. Here too fishing ves- 
sels aro operating. They belong 


to the big monopoly groups— | 


Union Carbide, 


jhe Japanese, but-the penurious 
Indian fishermen. It is on these 


ae oe people’s grounds that the 


ig companies are preying, drain- 
ing it of fish. “Attacking the 
Japanese—the strong—ig against 
the rules of the Exploitation 
‘Game. One must attack the weak 
—the Kerala fehertolk: 


(Continued on page 33) 
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DCM, Indias , 
Tobacco. Their competitor is not ~ _ 


` MINHAS EPISODE: ` 


CO oa 
between p os 

Twol 
=. Viewpoints 


` ECONOMIST 


; dr 


š | , i d . ‘i ~ i 


EEEREN propounded in these PEE and . ` 
_ those, prepared after Sri D.P.Dhar , took over the 


command of the Commission. In Towards An 
Approach, social justice was given precedence over 
economic growth. It was stated: “The economy 


now has reached & stage where larger availability of l 
' resources makes it possible to launch a direct attack 


on unemployment, underemployment and ‘Poverty, 
and also assure adequate growth.” 

The document significantly did n6t even mention 
the problems involved in ensuring adequate level of. 


economic growth. On the’ other -hand, it dwelt-in' « < 


great iength‘on the programmes Of social justice.and ` 
ante Hatao. It did not say even a word: on the: 


most, unsatisfactory performance in’ the sphere of ' 


economic development in the past. _ 

In fact, it did give the i impression that everything 
was fine in this respect.: It said: “Economic deve- 
lopment | in ‘the last two decades has resulted in an’. 

round increase in ‘per capita income.” This idea 
was further developed in the report of, the Sixth 
ce Commission, which clearly bears the im- 

t of Sti Minhas’s thinking: 

Priti iş, for instance, stated: “The enlarged dovoli- ` 
tion ‘of resources from the Centre to the States, 
which -our proposals involve should be viewed in 


the light of new orientation .that is sought to be 


given to our Plan strategy. When the emphasis is on 
Social jnstice, there“ is no escape from a relignmeat 
of resources in favour of the States, because, services 
and programmes which are’at the core a more 
equitable _order come: within. the purview, of 


' tho States under thé Constitution.” 


A:footnote to this new economics was added by 
an: editorial’ of ‘Statesman criticising the Draft Fifth 
Plan. ‘It was made. out that preoccupation. with. 
economic: growth in ‘the past is the root causo of 


poverty in India. 


The question is hethar Giereicancbe social jus? 


“.. tice without growth. Has India’s performance: in 


ja» was thought - that Mahbub- UI n s ghost had. 
been. laid to rest. But it was not. It raised its ' 
head through Dr Bagic cha Singh Minhas. The essence — 
of the controversy between him and his other colle: 
agues of the Planning.Commission was not o 
figures. It was ‘a clash of two economics—the n 

, economics of McNamara and the World Bank, and 
the economics of economic ainependenee and mean- 

_ ingfùl' social justice. 

NS ri- Minhas was the fovourite’ boy bf Sri C. Subra- 
maniam. Both believed in new economics. During 
Sri Subramaniam’s tenure as Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, Dr Minhas’ w the most 
important ‘member of the Commission. He was the, 
-Chief author of the two most important policy docu- 
ments, namely, the Midterm Appraisal of the Fourth 
Plan and Towards An Approach .to the Fifth Plan, 
prepared when Sri ‘Subramaniam held’ sway over 

' the Commission. > 

` Instead of entering into a debate’ on personalities: 


` it would be better to sco the difference and clash of 
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the sphere; of economic development been so ‘good 
that we can afford to take a little’ leisqrely view of 
it? Is it the preoècupation, with growth. that is: 
responsible for the dire poverty of tho 40 ‘per cent . 


of the ‘population? The statement may Rave some ' 


ee ee like Brazil and. Japan. 
the growth in India? 

ose last two decades, growth rate has hardly 

been more than 3.6 cent. It is’ not. enough to 

keep pace with the rising population. Some- count- 

lries like Ceylon and Burma tried ‘social justice with- | 


' out attending to the task of growth. That has land- ` 


ed them in a mess, in perpetual dependence., First - 
‘thing should come first. Without growth no mean- 
ingful social justice is poe 
The Approach to the Fifth Plan and the Draft | 
- Fifth Plan, thetwo documents prepared under the 
stewardship of Sri Dhar tried to salvage’ the object- 
ive of economic development and give it a place of 
minence. This was the clash of ideas, a clash 
weer two so¢io-economis : concepts.: The new: 
approach is that. social justice. should be woven 
into the strategy of economic development. Contrary 
to the views of Towards An. Approach, he fatime 
Fifth Plan a cleerly states: “One reason for the faflure | 


4 


— 


4 my 


‘a 


1 


T 


- 


nd 
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of Planning to make a major dent on proverty has 
been tho inadequate rate st growth.” i 

There Bas also been a clash over the components 
of social justice. The Minhas paper, Towards An 
Approach lays emphasis on welfarism, programmes 
of virtual dole-giving and creating jobs for the sake 
of jobs: Programmes suggested were such as would 
not add much to economic potentials but would 
create jcbs. There was a suggestion to have a spe- 
cial provision for employment creation. More often 
then not, this leads to spending money on program- 
mes of nc or little economic value. 

Sri Minhas fought valiantly for a big outlay on 
roads in the Fifth Plan. He got the outlay i 
from Rs 310 crores to Rs 1,774 crores. But roads 
alone do not result in economic growth. This has 
been shown by the experience of border roads in the 
Himalayes. But the same Sri Minhas did not fight 
when the allocation on primary education was 
slashed from Rs 1,600 crores (at 1971-72 price 
level) to just less than Rs 700 crores (at 1972-73 
price level). Similarly, Sri Minhas’s heart bled at 
the plight of the Babus and tet the Finance Com- 
mission give Rs 221 crores to States, to increase 
the wages of their employees. Babus must got ade- 
quate weges, but economic growth, agricultural 
oe urban poor and unemployed may go to 

ogs. 

Poverty in India is so widespread that it cannot 
be removed even if the Government converts itself 
into a grand Marwari Relief Society. It cannot be 
removed ty creating jobs for the sake of jobs. It can 
be removed only by restructuring property relationship 
and strengthening the productive base, as well as by 
giving the elementary wherewithal of life, namely, 
education, to those who are poor. Jobs for the sake 
of jobs would only reduce the capabilities to make a 
sustained readway in this direction. | 

The Protagonists of Mahbub-Ul-Haq’s economics 
cannot stcmach this economics. This is evident from 
the portion of the Draft Fifth Plan which the 
Statesman editorial picked out to ridicule the 
Planning Commission. It attacked the formulstion 
that “sufficient care should be taken to ensure that 
employment provision does not become an end in 
itself’. The Draft further added: “The erosion of 
investible -esources must be prevented in order that 
the economy can create the needed amount of extra 
capital to sustain a higher level of living for all 
concerned ” 

Another area of clash between the.two economics 
has been the prominence given to industry, parti- 
cularly besic industry. Sri Minhas's Towards An 
Approach did not have a single word to say about 
indust, This was in ‘spite of the fact that invest- 
ment holiday already had created by then serious 
productior gaps in such critical fields as steel, non- 
ferrous metals, power, coal, fertilisers, cement and 
paper. Read the speech of McNamara at the last 
annual meeting of the World Bank. In his long 
sermon to the developing countries, he did not 
mention even once the need to develop industries. 

In fairn3ss to Sri Minhas, it must be said that 
he never attacked directly the concept of giving 
prominence to the core sector industries. But he 
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staked his reputation as an economist on the overall 
growth target of 4:5 percent. For agriculture, he 
agreed to the target of 4.75 per cent. He was not 
ready to cut on either transport and communications 
or social service. Thus, if Shri Minhas’s proftle of 
growth is accepted, the industrial growth rate target 
is automatically down to about three per cent 
or 80. 

However, anybody who knows the ABC of Indian 
economics would agree that if agriculture can 
attain a growth rate of 4.75 per cent, it would need 
only a little more effort to attain a growth rate of 
8 per cent in industrial production. Conversely, 
when agriculture grows at 4.75 per cent, some 
deliberate policies will have to be evolved to hold 
back -industrial growth to three percent or so. It 
can be done only by distorting the pattern of 
industrialisation, by ignoring heavy and basio indus- 
tries. ’ 

Moreover the industrial sector is well covered by 
direct and indirect taxes. Agriculture, on the other 
hand, has been outside the arms of the taxation 

. Also, saving devices in the form of pro- 
vident fund, insurance and banking, are far more 
pole in the industrial sector than in agricyltare. 

short, industrial sector generates more resources 
for development than any other sector. It, indeed, 
has been subsidising agriculture in various forms, 
particularly since 1964. Thus, stunted industrial 
growth would dry 4p resources for sustained 
development. 

Sri Minhas’s anti-industry bias is evident from the 
report of the Finance Commission. The larger trans- 
fer of resources to States would reduce the scope of 
expansion of the bublic sector industries. This is be- 
cause the States hardly undertake any programme of 
indfistrial development. It is undertaken mainly in 
the Centre’s Plan. If a dent is made in the Centre’s 
resources, to that extent its capacity to undertake 
industrial programme is reduced. Experience has 
shown that chances of dissipation of resources at the 
hands of the States are ter than at the Centre. 

Yet another area of clash is self-reliance, Sri 
Minhas would always swear by self-reliance, but 
he would not go beyond paying lip-service to it. In 
practice, he would do just the opposite. Let us see 
how he does it. 

He was author of the chapter on “External Gap 
and its Financing” in the Fourth Plan Mid-Term 
Appraisal. He first made the export projections which 
were on the low side, and the import projections 
which were on the high side. On export side, he 
projected Rs 1,600 crores in 1971-72, Rs 1,760 
crores in 1972-73, and Rs 1,907 crores in 1973-74. 
But the actual exports were of the order of Rs 1,608 . 
crores in 1971-72, Rs 1,951 crores in 1972-73 an in 
1973-74, in all likelihood, they will cross the mark 
of Rs 2,100 crores. On the import side, he projec- 
ted Rs 2,106 crores in 1971-72; Rs 2,167 crores in 
1972-73 and Rs 2,383 crores in 1973-74. But actually 
imports were of the order of Rs 1,824 crores in 
1971-72 and Rs 1,797 crores in 1972-73. In 1973-74, 
in spite of the unexpected big increase in crude 
price, the total imports may hardly reach the level 
envisaged by Sri Minhas. 
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By depressing the export projections and inflating 
‘Import projections, a larger exchange gap was 
shown. One could give a benefit of the doubt to 
Sri Minhas that he 
a planner is not a mere primary-school master. He 
is not ex to do-simple arithmetic. If his 


mathematics shows a larger gap, he-is expected to 


suggest policy measures to reduce the gap in tune 
with the objective-of self-reliance.. But what did 
Sri Minhas do? He did not write a single word as 
to how this gap would be reduced. But he did write 
- that Rs 464 crores of ‘more aid than envisaged 

: reii would be P to bridge the exchange 


í Avhat was th sition of Sri Minhas in the latest 
round of di 


' showed a foreign exchange gap of Rs 5,000 crores 
during the Fi Plan. Sri Minhas jumped at his 
collea and demanded that, aid requirements 

” should be increased to Rs 5,000 crores. It should be 


clear thatthe reports of the Planning Commission’s . 


Working Group are not the final word. If one goes 
_ by these reports, the total size of the Fifth Plan 
- would have inflated to over Rs 90,000 crores. 

- It is a common practice that reports of the work- 
ing groups are given a second Jook at the Com- 
mission’s level with a view to tying up -loose ends, 
achieving internal consistency and fitting them into 

‘the broad framework of the Plan, its size, content 
and ` objectives. Let us. take the report on the 
exchange ga gap. The Group, for instance, has assumed 
that demand for petroleum will grow in the Fifth Plan 

' - at the rate of six cent annum, The Com- 
mission, in its second look, ecided that the demand 
fór Petrol should not increase beyond 5.5 per cent 
per annum. This could be done by increasing extise 
duties and even rationing. What is arbitrariness 
about it? Is it not in tune with the broad objectives 

of the Fifth Plan? What is wrong about it? This 
is only one illustration. There are many more 
examples like this. ” 


It must be added that when the final exercise on - 


the exchange gap was being made, no astrologer, 
not even Sri Minhas, could expect that the crudo 
prices would increase to dizzy heights of ten dollars 
per barrel. This is one of the hazards of planning 
and making projections. It would certainly require 
another .look into thé foreign exchange position as 
also exploration of further possibilities of keeping 
the exchange gap within reasonable limits. For 
instance, - the- Fifth Plan export target is 7.6 per cent 
against the actual realisation of over 9 per cent 
during the Fourth Plan. In the light of past perfor- 
mance, is it not possible to achieve a growth rate of 
say fen per cent in the Fifth Pjan? But'Sri Minhas 
succesfully resisted the attempts to in the ex- 
port targets. “In this, he got the support of the con- 
servative officials of the Commerce and Finance 
Ministries. Moreover, -who could have expected that 
the Government would be so tough with the ‘vocal 


' affluent sections and increase the duty on petrol by: . 


one rupee per litre? The Government could certainly 
take more of such steps to reduce a in quanti- 
-tative terms. 
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d made a genuine mistake, But ` 


on this question in the Plann- . 
ing Corimission?. The Working Group exercise ` 


Sri Minhas also raised doubts on the resources, 


schemé of the Fifth Plan. This dispute has Seen ove, ` 


the public sector resources. But, he said that h 
would agree to the figure, of Rs 37,000 crcres if th° 
Finance Ministry was prepared to undectake th? 


tant, but after the hike in petrol duty; he agreed. 
He then: said’ that he felt confident that the’ Gov- 
ernment meant business in raising resources. Sub- 
sequently it was discovered that another Rs 250 
crores would be available from additional provident 
fund of Covernment employees on accouat of re- 


_ commitmént. The Finance Secretary was first hesi- ` 


vision of their salaries and the merger of dearness . 


allowance with basic wages in pursuance of the re- 
commendations of the Pay Commission. 


Much has been said that no provisior has been - 


made for possible additional dearness allowance to 


Government emplo st hen during the Fifth Plan. This. 


is not done. Even Finance Commission did not 
make any such, ‘provision. This is because the tax 
yields are also based on price stability factors. Since 


most of the duties are ad volrem, Price inflation ` 


results in higher revenue ‘which should suffice to 


meet the cost of additional dearness allowance. This, - 


of course, is based on' the assumption that there 
would be no set-back to production. * 


In the debate in the press on the Draft Fifth Plan,- 


a lot of half-truths have been said to denigrate it. 
It was, . for instance, sdid that the Finance Commis- 
sion’s recommendations would erode the Flan reso- 
urces. But the Finance Commission itself aoted that 
“it will be wrong to think that the relief suggested 
by us would undermine the resource tase of. the 
Plan”. 

Similarly, it was made out that the- rescurces aro 
based on the assumption of 90 per cont capacity 
utilisation. But the Draft assumed 66 per cent capa- 
city utilisation in the fertiliser industry and sabout 
80 per cent capacity utilisation-in the steel industry. 
For the existing units, both’ in the public and private 


sectors, it has assumed average capacity ca eats : 


of 85 per cent. 

One can certainly jeer at it. But do these aie 
men know that oni 
capacity utilisation in the steel plants was more than 
95 per cent? Is it impossible to recapture the effici- 
ency level which had been achieved in this country 
in the past? 

This is the essence of the clash of the two view- 
points. Accbrding to Sri’Minhas and his like, plann- 
ing is a mathematical exercise of extrapolation of past 
trends, or at best some marginal improvements. ar 
cording to the others, it is an exercise -in 
determined effort to improve upon the pest perfor- 
mance and remould the past tronds to bring them in 
tune, tothe extent feasible, with the national 
objectives. 

Planning is a cup of tea for those whe believe i in 
active intervention in the interplay of economic 
trends. It is not for those who are passive onlookers. 

The first set of Planners, thus, made a determined 
bid to control economic trends through teke-over of 


‘wholesale trade. It is, perhaps, the passive outlook 


A ` (Continued or page 26) 
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T™ in immediate economic problems facing the 

try have been created by inflation, the 
every ¢ of ‘which is unprecedented in India’s history 
since independence. 

A crisis situation is generally not favourable for 
fundamental thinking or for a long-term view of the 
country’s economy and polity. People groaning 
under high prices and experiencing daily a fall in 
their real incomes are naturally reluctant to look 
towards the future. They demand first a halt to the 
process of decline in their living standards; they. 


' demand the restoration of some economic stability 
- ir the immediate present before lending their ears to 


any talk about plans for a better and brighter 
future. ' 


‘In this background it is a sign of PE l 


courage and maturity of our national lead that 
it has not allowed itself to be overuhelmed by 
immediate pressures and difficulties; that it has pre- 
served a long-term perspective. This is reflected’ in 


‘its resolve to go ahead with the Fifth Five Year Plan 


and not heed the prophets of doom who were pres- 
sing for its postponement. Indeed, there can be no 
solution of the economic problem outside long-term 
economic panning. 


4 


Short-term Policy 7 

Having noted the roots of the present economic 
tensions, it would also be a mistake to run down the 
very idea of a short-term policy. Only the blind or 
tho complacent would ignore that the Fifth Five Year 
Plan has not evoked much enthusiasm and hope 


‘among the people. This would not have been the case 


if the preparation of the Plan had been accompanied 
by effective implementation of short-ron measures 
for oviding some relief and stability. 
iewed in this light short-term measures and long- 
term pennor appear complementary’ rather than 
antagonistic to cach other. Long-term planning 
divorced. from measures for grappling with imme- 
diate problems is not feasible within a democratic 
framework based on adult franchise and on right of 
political dissent.and opposition. ‘Moreover, disre- 
gard for the menance posed by inflation as at pre- 
sent, tends to undermine the very concept of a long- 
term plan in so far as the real content of the plan is 
being continuously eroded by high prices. Any 
advance towards controlling inflation in the short- 


run is also, therefore, a contribution towards pro- | 


viding a firmer base for the process of long-term 
planning, . - 
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_ such 


, facilita 


_ by 
infantile disorder. 


Whilgetnphasisag the itiportance of à short-term 
foe am not overlooking the danger of surrender 
‘to ad-hocism in the name of solving the immediate 
problems. If we are not. vigilant and careful, the 
immediate pressures and’ difficulties may generate 
c as to result in a disregard of the funda- 
mental and long-term considerations. The vested 
interests may u such crisis’ situations to force 
wrong choices and decisions on the community in 
the namé of pragmatism or exigencies ‘of the 
moment. 

- These may represent ' a fundamental departure 
from the national goals and may cause all round 
ideological confusion and moral, disorganisation in 
the paca aie a ty. Contemporary history is full of 

les of the crisis situation being exploited for 
sees ion of national goals and accepted paths of 
development. The Chilean ‘case is the most retent 
one of the subversion of democtacy and socialism 


retrogressive forces in a situation of acute eco- . 


nomic crisis. 
Danger af Drift 


` 


To make the picture complete it should also be 
' noted, however, that a fascist take-over is enormously 
if the economic situation is allowed to. 


drift a result of political dogmatism and funda- 
mentalism and if no transitional and short-term 
. strategy is evolved and implemented to control the 
deteriorating situation. A loss of initiative in the 


, immediate present by those believing in democracy 


and socialism is the best ally of those scheming for 
a Right-wing takeover. Either a revolution or 
nothing, either a change in the system or nothing— 
this is a dangerous idea which has been condemned 

genuine- veuran in the strengest term as 
mere E dogmatism as, has 


its oyes on the future bit not its feet planted firmly 


. in the present results in loss both of the tee as the and 


the future. It should be clearly syi 
ememy within the socialist movemen 

In our country ‘there are vested mirt ‘both at 
the economic and political level which have found in 
‘the present crisis a God-sent opportunity to under- 
mine the faith of the people in the basic ideas of 
socialist transformation: and economic and social 


$ planning. The work of these unfriendly elements, 


however, is very much facilitated by those socialists 


who believe that nothing cam be done in the short-. 


run; that the discontent should be allowed to grow 
and accumulate so as to ‘create the climate for a 
social revolution. Those who believe that a social 
revolution will come out of the economic chaos 
are living in a world of make-believe. Economic 
chaoi would only make people more passive and 
demoralised and thus more vulnerable for anti-soci- 
alist propaganda and manoeuvres. 
The only way for creating popular enthusiasm for 
long-term planning and structural changes is to take 
the initiative in arresting ee economic drift through 


a shor}{-ferm pro paring and trying | 
sintalinnsotaly for more, basic gh He in,the econo-. 


mic and social structure. I have taken some time to 
explain this point in view of the confusion that pre- , 
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valls, or has been created, on this question of the 
link between a short-term and a long-term. policy. 
This should serve as a background to my main theme 
namely, Some Fundamental Aspects of Socialist Trans- 
formation in India. . 

I have deliberately chosen this subject since in our 
joint paper on Inflation and Economic Crisis in India, 
I had promised that one or more of us would give 


‘fresh thought to long-term questions as soon a8 


possible.’ While this paper embodies my own 

on this subject, I must add that I had ‘the benefit of 
discussing it in detail with my esteemed colleague in 
the Institute of Economic Growth, Dr P.C. Joshi, 


who has more knowledge of the socio-cultural . 


aspects of Indian socialism and of the more tefined 
aspects of Marxist theory. 


Basic Elements 
| Before taking up the question of socialist t trans- 


formation J ghall first try to define the concept of a . 


socialist society. t are the basic elements of a 


socialist society which differentiate it from one 


types of societies? We are distinguishing between 

society making a transition to socialism on the one 
hand and a mature socialist. society’on the other. 
That is to say, we are distinguishing ‘transitional 
forms of socialism on the one hand, and a full- 


fledged socialist society on the other. Without a 


‘clear conception of what the socialist society is, it is 
not possible to steer the process of transition in the 
socialist direction. All patterns of transition imole 
compromises. But whether the compromise, fa 
tates transition towards the goal or the sacrifice of 
the goal can be decided only if the goal is' clearly 
defined. 

In my, view a society is socialist ‘only if it satisfies 
the following conditions:— 

(1) The economic system is based not on Private 
ownership in basic means of production dnd : private 
La a of the surpluses, but on‘social owner- 

of the basic means of production and social 
appropriation of the surpluses. By ruling out. the 
principle of private property in means of production 
and therefore of private profit the socialist system 


-eliminates the economic basis for the existence of - 


class exploitation. By affirming the social character 


of appropriation and not merely social ownership . 


of means of production it also guards against the 
emergence of new forms of economic exploitation’ 
whereby the public sector or the bureaucracy 
covertly or overtly appropriates the fruits of labour 
of the working classes. 

(2) Socialism is concerned with the development 
of scientific knowledge and ‘technology and its 
application to the sphere of production in a planned 
manner so as to ensure a continuous growth of 
productive forces of the community., Condition (2) 
ensures that this economic growth is not used 
the benefit of a narrow class but that it is used for 
the benefit of the entire community. 

(3) Socialism involves the creative energy and 
initiative of the the people on a vast scale and 
OE aot poaibis without raising ihe cultural! level 
of -the: people therefore, implies a new 
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cultural ethos, a new social ethics, a new educational 
oe and new motivations. Without such re-, 
ucation of the <People on a vast scale, socialism — 
faa al the possibili of d erating into bure- 
aucratic socialism and suppression of individuality. 
(4) Socialism in so far as it is based on develop- 
ment of acience and. technology and on positive 
participation of the people’ in managing social 
aiei a ec i subsume oa gomocracy the rule 
o people, plo and for the people. 
Demccracy aho PEA is incomplete in so 
far a3 men must be “equal in the economic sphere 
before they can be equal in the political sphere. 
Sociatism is also incomplete without democracy in 
so far as without. freedom of thought, right of 


dissert and popular participation in decision-making ` 


What in effect these people su ‘is that the country | 
should first have a long period of capitalist develop- 
ment before it can hope to think of a socialist 
transformation. _ ` 

Those holding this view seem to have no sense 
of history and no consciousness of the compulsions® 
of the new epooh,in which we are living. In coun- - 


. tries like India the whole sequence of social evolu- 


and tieir implementation, the Po enalia created | 


by scClalism for flowering of human personality 
would remain unrealised. 

One must also distinguish between a socialist 
demo-racy on the one hand and capitalist democracy 
on tke other. In capitalist democracy there is-not 
adeqtate’ scope for the working masses-to wield 
power. Socialist democracy should, ideally speak- 
_ ing, provide full scope for c6mmon-people to become 
` capable for seinan eemon i in the political sphere. 


Transitional Phase 


What we have presented above is an ideal type of 
a socialist society rather than the picture of any 
particular society in any particular country. ‘The 
construction of an ideal type is necessary for it 
helps one to assess in what respects any particular 
society approximates or diverges from the socialist 
ideal. This procedure is specially necessary for assess- 
ment for transitional systems. For the transitional 
phase does not always permit the simultaneous pur- 
suit o7 multiplicity of objectives. During the transi- 
tion œo objective may be in conflict with another 
` objective. 

ving defined a’ socialist society I now deal with 
the problems of transition to a socialist society. 
Here we must remember that in the West the idea 
of socialism was the fruit of an industrial revolution. 
The industrialisation of the economy and the 
achievement of a socialist society were. envisaged in 
-the classical socialist thought ‘as two se te and 
distinct phases. In Western countries industrialisa- 
tion Aad already solved thé problem of capital 
accumulation. Socialism was expected to bring 
about a more rational utilisation of the productive 
capacaty created by capitalism in the Interest of the 
entire community and to solye the problem of human 
alienetion. 

The classical view, however, is not valid for the 
underdevelo countries of the contemporary 
world. As late-comers they have tq achieve econo- 
mic development in a few decades what W 
counties achieved in afew centuries. They have no 
option but to achieve simultaneously an industrial 
revolution and socialist transformation. 

There are many who believe that countries like 
India should first achieve an industrial revolution 
before they can think of a socialist transformation. 

\ 
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‘classes in general 


tion with which we are familiar from Western 
history has been reversed. In the West- parlia- 
mentary democracy and a welfare state followed an 
industrial revolution. In India the framework of . 
parliamentary democracy and of a welfare state’ 


have preceded an industrial revolution. History. 
moves forward rather than backward. 

In this vastly changed social background we can 
no more conceive of a long period of intensified 


exploitation of the masses for capitalist development; 
nor cah we conceive of prolonged’ political subject- 
ion of the masses under capitalist li ony as in^ 
the West. Neither an unrestricted capitalist growth 
in the economic sphere nor an exclusive capitalist 
hegemony in the political sphere are now ible in 
the present period. Under the new socio-political 
conditions the only long-term economic perspective 
is that of -progressive -diminution of the role of 
private capital and the progressive increase in the 
weight, of social: capital in the economio sphere. 
Similarly, the only satisfactory political perspective 
is that of the increasing weight of the’ non-capitalist 

and the working masses’ in parti- 
cular in the country’s State Structure. 

This means t in the new historical context the 
forces of industrial revolution or economic develop- 
ment should be so channelised that instead of 
promoting the predominance of private capital in 
the economy they should serve to promote the 
predominance of ‘social capital. Socialist transfor- 
mation also means that the economy is, pulled out 
of the state of stagnation and is firmly set on the 
path of modern economic growth and development. 
In other words, economic, deVelopment should 
reinforce the trent towards socialist transformation 
and socialist transformation should reinforee the 
Processes of economic development. 


Classical Strategy 


In considering the problem af the strategy of 
socialist transformation reference to the classical’ 


| Socialist strategy is very necessary 


r 


Theo stra of socialist A adopted 
and practi by the Soviet Union can be çalled 
the classical Socialist strategy. Here a workers’ 
party captured political power. with the support of 
workers and peasahts through an armed overthrow 
of the Czarist regime and thereafter established a 
new regime called the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This regime had to face a flerce political-and armed 
opposition from a civil war and from aggression by 
capitalist states. : It was forced, therefore, to expro- 
priate private capital and liquidate the capitalist 
sector -in banking, trade, industry, transport, 
etc. and latet also in agriculture. 

What is important to note is that this process of 
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‘total soclalisation of the national economy had. to 


be accelerated not entirely to the 
strategy laid down earlier but on account of unfore-, 
seen political compulsions. As Oscar Lange points 
out: “All that Lenin wrote about State capitalist 
forms of developmént, regarding the integration of 
- the capitalist sector with the socialist economy 
establishing a peaceful ptocess of socialist construc- 
tion, was exploded by the civil war.” (Oscar Lange, 
Problems of Political Economy of Socialism. PPH, 
Delhi, 1959, p 46) 

The priation or priva capital was put on 
the ae by the n to destroy the economic 
bass of political reaction, or- of landlord-capitalist 
opposition which were conspiring to subvert the 
workers’ regime. , 

. The other important feature of the classical 
socialist stra 
served along with economic and social planning as 
a conscious means of forced ca 
and industrialisation. The cl ` socialist strat- 
egy is, therefore, significant not merely asa method 
of eliminating . private capitalism and accomplish- 
ing socialist. transformation. Its significance lies in 
serving as an alternative road to modern economic 
development. The appeal of this strategy for back- 
. ward countries lies in its contribution to. transform- 


ing a backward economy into industrially developed ` 


one within a few decades. 

The socialist pattern demonstrated its superiority 
over the: capitalist pattern by serving as an effect- 
ive means of mopping up of surpluses from all 
branches of the, economy; of imposing effective 
restraint: on-consumption; of efficient distribution 
of scarce of wage goods and services during a period 
characterised by concentration of investment in the 
* capital goods sector; of‘ mobilising the entire society 
for hard work, austerity and sacrifice on a vast 


6. m8 
- In considering the question of ‘a strategy of 
socialist transformation for India we should distin- 
guish between the general significance of the Soviet 
model and its unique features determined by the 
; iar circumstances of that country and the 


international situation of that period. Soviet ex- . ’ 


perience involved a strategy that emerged in res- 
ponse to the challenge of building up socialism in 
one country in the. context of resistance from the 
. capitalist and landlord classes inside and capitalist 
encirclement from outside. 

Further, the absence of democratic traditions in 
‘the country and the hostility’ to the Soviet regime 
of capitalist powers ‘conspired to convert this strat- 
egy into one of socialist transformation without 
democratic institutions and with large-scale use of 
‘the coercive apparatus of the State. Further, these 
very circumstances not only forced a postponement 
of democracy but also of welfare considérations for 
a long time. Soviet Union, therefore, was ‘able to 
achieve socialist transformation with economic 
development. But it had to postpone the achieve- 

‘ment of democracy and mass welfare to the next 
historical stage. i 


The tendency to universalise tho Russian model | 


should be avoided in large overpopulated countties in 
18o | 


_ was that socialist transformation . 


tal accumulation 


taking decisions about policies to be towards 
the capitalist sector, in discussing the compatibility 
of socialist transformation with democracy ia the: 


transitional phase, in determining allocations bet- 


‘ween. heavy industry and consumer goods and 


specially in evolving socialist forms for agriculture. 
Mechanical imitation of this model has had harmful 
consequences in many countries. ; y 

At the same time, the general or transferrable 
leasons of the Russian model that can be treated.as 
valid for socialist transformation elsewhere stould 
also be fully taken into account. Here the lesson 
emerging from Russian experience pertains to the 
relation that should prevail between ecommic 
planning’ for socialist transformation ad private 
concentration of economic power. Oscar Lange who 
was requested’ to sum up the relevance of .the 
Russian and East European models on this question 
wrote as follows: 

“It can be'stated'as a general pecaviple that suc- 
cessful. planning for economic ‘development must 
imply the abolition—or at least neutralisatioc—or 

ch concentration of economic po as” would ` 
block the realisation of the plan. Wha in ir 
volves in terms of concrete measures will vary with 
particular historical circumstances of each country 
and may even yary at different stages of a country’s 


t this in- ` 


~ 


planning experience. Tho concrete solution will | 


depend:on how such private concentration of econ- 
omic power align themselves with the genera. ob- 


jectives of national economic planning. Their align- ` 


ment, in turn, may depend on the extent to which 


, the’ government charged with the task of realisction 
of a natio 


plan of economic development is able 
to marshal -the support of the broadest sections of 
the people and:of their organisations. Beyond this 
no general statement can be made. , The particular 
application to’ a country like. India must be urder- 
taken by persons more competent than the writer , 


of these lines” (Oscar Lange, Essays on Ecoromic , 


Planning, ISI, Calcutta, 1960). : 
i 1 i 

LA Mixed Economy aa & 
‘In considering next the strategy for a socialist 
transformation in India’ we cannot start from a 


clean slate. India under the leadership of Jawahar-- `. 


lal Nehru has evolved its own strategy of socialist 
transformation. The key concept of this strategy 


.has been the concept of a mixed economy (within 


the framework of a parliamentary “democracr) as 
the transitional form for India’s socialist transfor- 
mation. This concept implied the rejection of the 
idea of. immediate socialisation of -the economy 
because of the need for mobilising all productive 
classes including the capitalist elements for national 
economic development. ` ._ 

'. Nehru’s conception of a mixed economy -hus. 
implied a regulated private ‘sector and a fast-expan- 
a public sector in basic and strategic indus-ries 
an 


in power, transport, etc. and a cooperetive `. 


sector in agriculture with the overall direction of 
development by the State through its control of the 
commanding heights of the economy (like banking, 
credit, trade, etc.). This was presented by Nehru as 
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the strategy for ushering in a sockety industHally 
developed on the one hand and socialistic on the 


other. È was-also presented as a non-classical or. a- 
middle path strategy of economic and social deye- . 


lopment. : 

It is pow widely recognised that this middle path 
has not resulted, in appreciable progress either to- 
wards sccialist transformation or towards economic 
developrient. Consensus, however, does not exist 
on the causes of this setback. Did the failure lie 
in the very conception of a mixed economy or in 
implementing the basic principles and procedures 
laid down for operating a mixed economy? Is it 
necessary now to abandon the concept of a mixed 
economy to remove the obstruction in the path of 
socialist transformation? These questions are now 
been debated in the country. eo 4 


, Probing into Realities 


A basic weakness of the present debate is that 
. itis betcg conducted without reference to concrete 
realities and ‘experiences. The ideologues of the 
private sector press- for abandoning the concept of 
the mixed economy in favour of greater freedom to 
the private sector, The ideologues of the Leftalso 
press for abandoning the concept of the mixed 


economy but in favour of greater regimentation in . 


the economy and extension of State ownership and 


control to the sector under private ownership and - 


control. In particular, they demand an attack on 

` Big , Business which in their view has. registered 
. phenomenal growth since independence and has now 
emerged as a serious threat to planned development 
and sochlist transformation. 


These- questions can be resolved only by taking. 


note of the realities of the present Indidn situation. 
There bas not been enough investigation, however, 
into these realities. The ideologues: of the Right 
talk as if the forces of.a virile capitalism are being 
_ thwarted by injudicious and thoughtless State inter- 
_ference. The ideologues of .the (Left, on the other 
hand, seem to suggest as if what is lacking in the 
Indian situation is the institutional framework of a 
full-fledged socialist economy and that if the latter 
is introduced the economy would forge ahead with 
a new momentum. ' 
Neither of the 
ah tion of the realities of the Indian situation: 
© 


ideologues of the Right have to note that Indian’ 


capitalicm is, as yet, more mercantile, usurious and 
speculative than industrial. It stiJ] carries the dead 


weight cfa feudal and colonial past. Further, as, 


between genuine industrialisation serving the needs 

of mass consumption, and pseudo-industrialisation 

serving the needs of elite consumption, Indian capita- 

lism is prone towards the latter rather than the 

former. In other words, to allow private.capital to 

operate without judicious State interference does not 

amount to release of economic forces in the desired 
. direction. 

tion to rule the roost. 

Moreover, private capital, specially that 
sented dy Big Business houses; has creeted a serious 
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„even conducive 


two assessments constitutes an 


It may amount to allowing merchant: 
capital, usurious capital and luxury goods produc-_ 


' 


threat in the form of political corruption. In į- 
cular, the connexion between finance of political 
parties and moneyed interests has been threatening 
the very growth of a viable democratic framework in 
the country. An adequate appraisal of the above 
factors‘compels one to conclude that the choice 
today does not lie between greater economic freedom 


to the private sector on the one hand, and greater. 


State intervention, on the other. 

The choice in fact lies between an injudicious, 
partial and ineffective State mtervention, on the one 
hand and a judicious, strategic and effective inter- 


. vention by the State and other social agencies, on the. 


other. Even within capitalism, one has ‘to diff- 
erentiate between the” 
forms of capitalism and to.utilise the latter in the 


_ national interest while relentlessly eliminating the 


scope for the growth of the former. 


itic and the productive: 


In this background one can say that there is noth- ` 


ing wrong in a mixed economy so long as it is a 
mixture of the desirable elements. A mixture of the 
genuine socialistic arid progressive capitalist element 
is a mixture of the right type. And we can call only 
such elements whether capitalist or socialist genuine 


‘or progressive as contribute to economic .indepen- 


dence of the country on the one hand, and elimina- 
tion of mass poverty on the other. In this light a 
mixture of the feudal and mercantile-cum-usurious 
capitalist elements on the one hand and of parasitic 


and unproductive State-capitalist. elements, on the . 


other, is a mixture of the wrong typs. It has to be 
noted that in the Indian’ rural economy disguised 


-fendalism and exploitative tsurious and trading. 
capital are still quite strong if not dominant. And. , 


the ‘effective liquidation of the scope for the growth 


of these elements should be regarded as’ fully com- , 


patible with the principles of a mixed economy and 
to genuine industrial-capitalist 
development. . 


Blind Spots 


* The ideologues, of the Left have also their blind 
spots which do not allow them to make a meaningful 
contribution to the debate on economic questions. 
Their major weakness ‘is that they tend to consider 


questions of socialist transformation without taking: 


into account the imperatives of economic develop- 
ment. They have seldom given thought to the 
enormous organisational and educational implica- 
tions of every step'in the direction of socialist trans- 
formation if this step is to lead to an increase in 
productivity, economic efficiency and mass welfare. 
Mere extension of social ownership or increase in the 
powers of the State by themselves do not contribute 
to socialism if they do not result in better allo- 
cation and better utilisation of both human and 
material resources. 

Further,’ even if we introduce the full-fledged 


economic institutional framework of a socialist eco- . 


nomy, this does not ensure the adtomatic utilisation 
of this framework for socialist objectives. As the 
experience of many countries including India shows 
this framework can degenerate into a vast bureau- 
cratic socialist empire, a paradise for the 
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‘power-loving bureaucrats and technocrats. At the 

same time, it can be accompanied by a complete lack 
of identification of the worker with the public sector 
enterprise and consequently lead to enormous losses 
in productivity. j . 

Lessons should be drawn in this respect from the 
Indian experience itself. The public sector in India 
even now directly controls certain strategic points in 
the economy both relating to the infra-structure and 
to production of capital goods, industrial inputs and 
raw material etc. The State also has powerful inst- 
ruments for indirectly influencing the economy 
namely, monetary and fiscal policies, taxation, credit; 
price control and licensing poia. 
sectors directly controlled by the government have 
not yielded satisfactory results either in terms ‘of 
economic efficiency or in terms of mass welfare. 


-, The, very instruments which were expected to 
, pomon national interest or socialist objectives have 


used to promote narrow `sectional interests. 


Past experienco thus shows that institutions can 


serve the purpose of achieving socialist aims only * 


if there exists a high level of social consciousness 
and organisation among every section of society 
and specially among weaker -sections who have a 
major stake in socialism. Only if there exist socialist 
ca combining dedication to socialist cause with 


- organisational ability and technical skill both of a 


high order, can socialist institutions lead to socialist 
transformation. In the absence of thesé the State 
may- have all the commanding heights of the 
economy in its hands but these may be used not for 
promoting socialism but for 
economic or bureaucratic or. caucus working class 
power. The State may have all the laws on its 
statute books for punishing those obstructing the 
advance’ to socialism but it may not be able 
to use this coercive opparatus and thus function as a 
“soft” State of the Myrdal variety. : aa 
Socialist institutional framework, therefore, is a 
neceésary but certainly not a sufficient con ition 
for socialist transformation. In Russia, for instance, 


it is not the economic institutions alone which ' 


ensured the success of socialism. One has also to 


. take note of the role played.-by a leader of the 


calibre and integrity of Lenin ‘and a party of dedica- 


` ted. cadres like the Communist Party. One ‘must 


also. take’note of ‘the enormous capacity for hard 
work ‘and for social discipline created by them by 
force of personal example. These’ non-institutional 
factors made a tremendous difference in the quality 
of the functioning of economic institutions. ; 


Reformulation 


To sum up, the Nehru strategy of socialist trans- 
formation through a mixed economy and within a 
framework of: parliamentary democracy can be still 
yalid provided that it is> reformulated in the light 
of Indian experience since independence. To reform- 
ulation of this’ economic strategy should in the 
present stage make due allowance for the following 


( 
1 
exploitative non-institutional - credit and trading 


è 


2 , 4 


And yet, the ` 


‘course | 
ening private | 
if they ldo not lead to the increase in 


ensure 


The continuing | resilience - of landlordism, 


capital in the rural economy which need to te effec- 
tively curbed to create preconditions, for socialist 
transformation of the rural economy. 

(ii) The need for. ensuring greater State control 
in the sphere of distribution of goods and services 
as an aid to non-inflationary pattern of transforma- 
tion, This presupposes extension of‘ State control 
over trade in agricultural commodities and industrial 
raw materials and also the.¢xtension of the public 
sector to the sphere of production of wage goods 
and other essential commodities and services entering 


' mass consumption. 


(iii) Am expansion of infra-structure, facilicies for 
skill formation and availability of investible Zunds— 
all these are required for stimulating emtorprise 


from sja 
accelerate the growth of small and mediun entre- 
and thus result in broad-basing the process 





classes on a vast scale. Thess would ' l 


“ty 


of c development. ` 
(iv) The concentration of private economic ‘power ., 


represen by Big Business needs to be effectively 
neutra and curbed in the ‘transitional phase 
and eliminated over a longer period.’ Such zoncen- 
tration no place in socialist society. However, 
in the ition 


prose characterised by the entre- 
preneurial lag and by shortages of essential com- 
modities, certain compromises may be n and 
may require utilisation of the productive capacity 
represen by the private sector for copiag with 
the problem of these acute shortages. These com- 
promises may also, be necessary: if the alternative 
ds to dependence on foreign sources. But 
promises will be politically sel apa only 

e political 
influence of Big Business and-in its capacity to 
subvert national priorities. Futther, any Wise politi- 
cal leadership while being forced to compromise 


these co 


_ under the pressure of immediate problems ani while 


such nomic and political measures as would 

t the private sector operates within a 

litical and economic frame and not’ ou-slde it. 

trong measures should be undertaken with a view 

to preventing ‘the diversion of investible resources 
odi 


sche the lesser evil should at the same time take 


into co ity speculation, conspicuous assump- 
‘tion, Shape of luxury, goods and to’ easuring 
the flow bf capital, even private capital, into produc- 
tion of ntial goods and services and atove all 
to guarding against large scale’bribing and corrup- > 
tion of| politicians and administrators by Big 
Business! It is.a strong political regime committed 
to nati economic indedendence and to mass in- 


terests which alone can implement these policies 


without dausing harm to the socialist cause: 

(vy Ecbnomic sanctions and measures against the ` 
private sector, however, would be politically accept- 
able and economically justifiable only ifthe per- 
formance of. the public sector and State agencies — 
shows qualitative improvement both in terms of 
economic efficiency and social welfare. 

(vi) The main economic, weakness of the Indian 
pattern of the mixed economy as a transitional form 


can be said to lie in its failure to setve as an 
effective | means of surplus mobilisation and capital 
accumuiation and its utter failure to instil discipline 
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in either entreprencurial class or the working classes. 


. In addifion a clear demarcation between two alterna- 


tive patterns of a mixed economy should be made. 


‘In Pattern I ‘of the mixed economy, the State 


agencies and the public ‘sector provide external 
economies to the fast-growing private sector or to 
„private concentrators of economic power. The basic 
¡decisioni of production, distribution, saving and 
investment in thi 
private tector directly or in response to the pressures 


` of this æctor by State agencies. In Pattern JI, the. 


State has the control of strategic points of the 
economy which are used as commanding heights for 
determining the main ‘direction, of development of 
the economy. The private sector in this pattern is 
subordinated to the overall demands of. national 
development on socialist lines. The State converts 
in this way the commanding heights also into 
lucrative heights, ensuring thereby the acceleration 
of the tempo of capital formation and résource 


| mobilisation. As between the two pattern ofthe- 


mixed sconomy, the Indian pattern during the past 
twenty-tive years has conformed more to the former 
„rather than the latter. . 


4 


mS od Implementing Strategy KP3 FF. 


. This was, however, not entirely in conformity 
with Nehru’s strategy of socialist transformation. 


To understand the reasons of this departure one has - 


to switch over from the plane of the economics of 
Nehru’s strategy to the plane of its political econ- 
omy. Ia other words, Nehru and Nehru’s successors 


went wrong not so muchin formulating an appro- . 


priate sconomic strategy as in failing to clearly 


` identify the political and, socio-cultural conditions 


for effective implementation of this economic strat- 
egy. The failure, therefore; lay in taking a narrowly 
economic rather than'.a political-economic: and 
macro-zociological view of the process of socialist 
transformation. In other words, the fault lay in the 
failure to formulate the political strategy and to 
consoliiate the social and ethical forces for socialist 
transformation. The missing element in the Indian 
strategy has been’ political and social mobilisation 
for soc.alist transformation. arene 
Ever those sections of the elite who have adequate 
commi-:ment to the socialist, ideal have failure to 
underteke social mobilisation because of certain basic 
weaknesses. Partly, it is their unwillingness to follow 
their sccialist professions with socialist practice and 
be ready to share poverty with the less privileged 
_ sections of society. Partly, it is the absence on their 
part of adequate knowledge and ‘understanding of 
the Incian social structure and the resistance eman- 
ating from it to socialism. : i t 
: What are the hard points of this structure obstruc- 
ting socialist . transformation and requiring to be 
neutra_ised or altered to facilitate implementation 
of any economic strategy for socialist transforma- 
tion? Answers to these questions have not been 
, sought in terms of Indian experience and realities 
but mostly in terms of what was done in other 
countries, The sharp division and disunity between 


various sections of the Left movément in India is 
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s caso are taken either by the. 


s 


also to be attributed y if not wholly to the 

. intellectural lag. An Indian road to socialism can 

be evolved as the unifying framework for all sec- 

_ tions of the Left only by better and keener percep- 
tion of Indian conditions by the socialist groups. 

The other basic weakness has been that the leader- 

ship of the socialist movement has come predomi- 

nantly from upper and intermediate classes and 

castes and it has remained by and large concentrated 

in' these classes and castes. Even the class composi- 


tion' of the leadership of those calling themselves ` . 


Socialist parties is as upper and middle class based ` 
as that the mixed parties like the Indian National 
Congress. The Westernised, or.more precisely the 
_ Anglicised, and predominantly urban character of 
! the political elites in India has, prevented these elites 
from active interaction with the Indian masses who: 
are predominantly illiterate and rural im their social 
character. This gap has led to the continuing lack 
of education of the masses in the principles of 
socialism and their activisation and organisation 
for defence and imolementation of socialist policies. 
The widespread ' laxity and lack of social discipline 
among all sections of Indian society is) also partly 
due to this lack of rapport between the elite and the 
masses. 
Similarly, the upper. and middle-class character of 
the administrators and the technocrats is also a 
serious impediment. They are most often apathetic 
if not hostile to socialist objectives. Nothing has 
been done to restructure or réorient the administ-. 
_fation to-make it favourable to the process of secia- ` 


list transformation and‘ yet the implementation of” | 


socialist , policeis has ‘been 
administration. í 
Earlier, we identified two alternative economic 
patterns of a mixed-ecohomy, one favourable to 
capitalist and another to the socialist transformation. 
We conclude by. identifying two alternative political 
patterns or power structures associated with a mixed 
economy within a patliamentary democratic frame- 

“ work. Pattern I is based ona political alliance of | 
the intermediate classes with the upper classes 
Tesorting to socialist ideology only to win mass 
support but using all levers of power to facilitate .a 
type’ of capitalist development in the iaterest of a 
* narrow section of Indian society. Pattern II is based 
on tho politica] alliance of .the have-nots and the 
intermediate classes using socialist ideology to release 
mass energy and initiative on a vast scale and using 
the levers of power to promote the process of socia- 
list transformation of the economy in the interest of, 

_ the widest sections Indian society especially of those 
at the bottom. ` : 
The economic ‘pattern leading to socialist transe- 
formation is thus-ingeparable from a political pattern 
‘favourable to such a transformation. From the 
above the conclusion: is inescapable that socialist 
transformation of the Indian economy has been 
thwarted by powerful obstructions’ to socialism that 
exist in the non-economic plane. And itis only by 
neutralising these non-economic obstructions that the 
success will be achieved in implementing and achie- 

. ving socialist transformation together with develop- 
ment of the Indian economy. i 


left entirely to’ this 


= * at 


Utopian 
Reformism 
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T would be TR trace the ‘development of 
John Kenneth ith’s ideas, beginning with 


American Capitalism (1952) and culminating (so far 
at any rate) with Economics and the Public Purpose 
- which has been published. Such a survey would 
show, I that Professor Galbraith is very sens- 


. itive to the moods of thé moment, moving with but. 


, little resistance and ‘even less: acknowledgement 

from a kind ‘of Panglossion optimism in American 
Capitalism (and the same year’s famous New York 
Times Magazine article “We Can Prosper Without 


War Orders”) through increasing sképticiam in the ' 


middle books (The Affluent Society and‘ The New 
Industrial State) to something which now displays 


The review of John Kenneth Galbraith’s new book, Eco- 
nomics and the Public Purpose (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1973, 333 pp., $10), is reproduced here from the well-known 

' American magazine, Monthly Review (November 1973). 
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already 


- ‘versions ; 
two parts which he calls the “planning system” and - 


what 
goes along with, and in Galbraith’s mind no doubt 
stems from, a basically not much changed vision of 
the American economy and American ‘society, is a 
rotewori fact which may tend to suggest that the 
correspondence between this vision and the reality 
is not ‘altogether perfect. It is this 
should like to direct attention to. Te 

To begin with, Galbraith’s newest critique of 
neoclassical (or orthódox or received) economics 
contains little that is new.' It has been repeated, 
with variations and’ changing- emphases, in all his 
works. And for the most part ft is entirely justified. 
Economics as the subject is taught in establishment 
educational institutions has little relevance to reality 
and is |thorougbly apologetic, in effect if not in 
intent. }I will not dwell on this: those who are not 
Familiar with'the Galbraithian critique will 
find it well presented, with some new angles (Gal- 
braith emerges this time as something of a middle- 
class women’s liberationist), in Economics and the 
Public se. What I wish to focus attention on 
is the “model” (the term is almost de regueur these 
days) ich he puts in the place of his version of 
the neoclassical picture of a consumer-dominated 
ucer-powetless , self-adjusting market sys- 





and 


tem'which fails to perform satisfactorily only when 
deluded} intellectuals and ignorant politicians 
` meddle with it. ak f 


Galbraith’s present model differs ftom his earlier 
in that he now divides the economy into 


the “market systemi.” The planning system, as he 
acknowledges on page 217, is merely a new name 
for what is traditionally called the “monopolistic 
or pligo 
so giant corporations which produce three quarters 
or more of the country’s industrial output. The 
market system is the rest of the private economy, 
with agriculture, services, and retailing as its prin- 
cipal subdivisions. Having identified. these two 
“sys ”: Galbraith proceeds to analyse the func- 
tioning of the economy asa whole in terms of their 
interaction with each other and with the state or 
or. j 
ing to this’ analysis, the dominant role is 
played by the planning system. It is here that the 
driving force of the economy (the savings-and-inv- 
estment |process) is centered. Given its overwhelm- 
ing mongpoly'power, the planning system is able to 
exploit jthe largely competitive market system, 
enforcing on it, unfavorable terms of trade in the 
manner Jof a metropolis. and its colonies. This 
disparity|in power is also reflected ïn the -relations 
of the ‘two systems to the state: the planning sys 
tem has 
and establishes effective control over most of them, 
while ‘th market system is. for the most part left 
t 









out in the cold. “The modern state,” he tells us 
on page 172, “is not the executive committee of the 
bourgeoisie, but it is more nearly the executive 
of the technostructure.” 









corpordtion: we shall return to this 
presently.) The result of this lopsided distribution 
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aspect which I » 


listic sector”: it comprises a thousand or’ 


easy access to all branches of government ` 


(The “‘techno- , 
is Galbraith’s term for the controllers, 


at times ill-concealed alarm. That all this ` 


` 


~ 


x 


of power. is that the planning system gets what it 


wants, especially money, from the state, while the ` 


markt system is starved. This sets up a process‘of 


‘grow ng inequality between the two systems. Here 


we may note the striking. change in Galbraith’s 
views as compared to the earlier books, most not- 
ably The Affluent Society. In that work he contrast- 
ed private affluence with public squalor, and treated 
inequality as a problem of diminishing importance 
no-icnger worth seriously worrying about. Now the 


argument is not that the public sector as such is- 


‘starved (armaments and highways do very well for 
themselves), but that the allocation of resources 
going to the public sector is contrary to the “public 
purpose.” And inequality is now seen as one of the 


greatest and most pervasive'evils of the society. It - 


woukd have been gracious of the author to acknow- 
ledge that those who have been saying so all along 
were right and he was wrong. But that would have 
required a modicum of humility, which is not exact- 
ly Galbraith’s specialty. ‘ 

Compared to neoclassical theory, this two systems 


model is undoubtedly an improvement. It-integrates ' 


monopoly and state power, the dominant forces in 
the US economy today, into the analysis of the 
system as a whole (neoclassical theory is artfully 
designed to avoid doing precisely this), and it 
succeeds’ quite well in offering plausible diagnoses of 
some of the system’s major problems. One of these 
is the already-mentioned allocation of resources to 
and within the public sector. Another is inflation, 
which Galbraith recognizes to be endemio to the 
system, impervious to control through fiscal and 


. monstary policies, and’ compatible with persistent 


high levels of unemployment. 

I believe, however, that, ii many respects the 
Galbraithian model is seriously flawed and ends up 
as a kind of new, streamlined apologetic for mono- 

ly capitalism. Since to develop this theme satis- 

actorily would require much more than a brief 
Teview, I will: confine what follows to highlighting 
wha: seem to me to be some of the gravest weakne- 
sses of his analysis. . nd 

- The P System: Every economic-enterprise, 
from the smallest to the largest, of course has to do 
a certain’ amount of planning. But as a group the 
ek corporations do not do any planning together, 
and do‘not constitute a system in the usual sense of 
a collection of entities strongly interrelated among 
themselves and more weakly related to their enviro- 
nment. Galbraith as.much as admits all this in 


. numerous pasedges, as for example when ho speaks 


of the need for measures ‘“‘to ensure the inter-indus- 
try 2oordination of which the planning system is 
incepable” (p 251), or treats the energy “‘crisis” as 
precisely a symptom of the planning system’s ina- 


‘bility to plan. (chap 31) Apart from in-firm p 


ity te Janning, 
which is real enough but not peculiar to Galbraith’s 
planning system, what he seems generally to mean 
by “planning” is the power of the big corporations 
to c-hrow their weight around in their relations with 
conzumers and government, something which of 
couse is emphasized by all theories of monopoly 
capitalism without any need to invoke the language 
of planning. a 
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.a set of purposes, 


~ 


Why, then, is Galbraith so wedded to the notion 
ofthe planning system? The reason, I think, is that 
it gives him one of the tools he needs for concept- 
ualising the US .power structure in a manner con- 
venient to his own predilections and reform prog- ` 
ram. To explain this, we need first to understand 
another of Galbraith’s key concepts. ae 

The Technostructure: It is generally accep- 
ted by now that the typical big corporation is not 
controlled by majority vote of its shareholders or 
even by- its board of directors, but by what it is usual 
to call its management, i.e., its top officers who 
(except in time of financial trouble) are normally a 
self-perpetuating group which selects the board of 
directors rather than vice versa. It is important to 
recognize that this does not mean what it is often 
taken to mean, that ownership and control are sep- 
arated in the large corporation. Quite apart from 
cases in which management is picked by and repre- 


„sents large shockholders (majority or minority), oxe- 


cutives of large corporations are, with few exceptions, 
wealthy men, owners of substantial amounts of stock 
in their own and other corporations. Far from being 
separated from ownership, they are simply the most 
active echelon of what C. Wright Mills called the 
corporate rich, who own a large part of the country’s 
wealth. This being the case, one would naturally 
expect them to run their corporations with an- cyo 
single to maximum profit and the most rapid feasi- 
ble accumulation of capital. 

For reasons which will become clear as we pro- 
ceod, however, this conclusion does not suit Galb- 
raith’s purposds at all. He would like to abolish the 
capitalist altogether, but since- this is impossible, the 
next best thing is to transform him into a function- 
less (and relatively powerless) rentier. But this, as we 


-have already seen, is not accomplished by the theory 


of managerial control: the managers are in fact 
capitalists in the fullest sense of the term. So Galb- 
raith is driven to invent a new theory, the theory of. 
the technostructure. The gist of the argument is that 
corporate managements, in the sense defined above, 
are not really in control at all. They lack.the nece- 
ssary knowledge, and knowledge isthe basis of 
power. This knowledge is possessed by a large group 
of specialists, and ‘“‘to perfect and guide the organi- 
sation in -which the specialists serve also requires 
specialists. Eventually not an individual but a com- 
plex of scientists, engineers and technicians; of sales, 
advertising’ and marketing men; of public relations 
experts, lobbyists, lawyers and men with a specialized 
knowledge of the Washington bureaucracy and its 
manipulation; and of coordinators, managers and | 
executives becomes the guiding intelligence of the 


. business firm. This is the technostructure. Not any 


single individual but the technostructure becomes the 
commanding power.” (p82) In this way manage- 
ment is buried, in, and subordinated to, the much 
larger technostructure, which derives its power from 
specialized knowledge and is in no way beholden to 
owne 3 i 

‘ The next step is to endow the technostructure with 
which Galbraith divides into 
“protective” and “affirmative”. The protective pur- 
poses are security and ‘freedom from outside 
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interference by such as creditors or trade unfons; the 
affirmative purposes boil down to the aggrandizement 
of the tecHnostructure as such. To achieve these goals 
the technostructure strives for (1) ‘“‘a certain mini- 


mum (though not necessarily a low) level of earnings” . 


(p 94), sufficient to pay ‘“‘reasonable” dividends to 
stookholders, avoid pressure from creditors, and 
‘finance growth; and (2) a maximum rate of growth 
measured im sales resulting in steady expansion of 
the power baso and job opportunities for the techno- 
structure. Galbraith is emphatic and repetitive that 
profit maximization in the manner of what at one 
point he calls the ‘‘original capitalist” (p 247) is 
Por an aim of the technostructure. We shall return 
to this. 

It is only necessary to add that the technostructure 
is in charge of the p g system to control prices, 
manipulate the consumer, and dominate the state. 
Since, as we already know, the planning system also 
dominates and exploits the et system, it appears 
that we have here a complete picture of the power 
structure of American society. The technostructure 
sits at the center and runs the whole show. 

In Galbraith’s view, however, this is a pretty shaky 
arrangement. The technostructure doesn’t really re- 

mt anyone but itself, and its power’ derives 
argely from its ability to hoodwink or brainwash 
most other people into believing that its purposes are 
identical with the public purpose. (It is ia this con- 
nection that Galbraith attributes great, and some- 
times it even seems decisive, importance to the role 
of neoclassical economics in p:rsuading people that 
the greatest of all sins is interference with the natural 
working of the economy ) If the’ public, or suffici- 
ently large segments of it, could be disabused of this 
way of looking at things, it should be relatively easy 
to break the society’s thralldom to the technostruc- 
ture. The state could then be ‘‘emancipated’’ and 
transformed into a “public state,” and a whole 
series of reforms adding up to a “‘new socialism,” or 
maybe several new socialisms, could be enacted and 
carried through. 

Everyone is of course entitled to his or her 
utopia, and many are worth discussing for their 
intrinsic interest as well as for what they reveal 
about their authors. I confess that Galbraith’s 
does not attract me, though it does pinata 4 
contain improvements over what we have, whic. 
to be sure is not saying much. Though he talks 
about socialism, there is little in Galbraith’s pro- 
posals that resembles what I suppose most people 
understand by the term. He would nationalize a 
few sectors of the private economy, most notably 
the armament industries, but he is not naive enough 
to imagine that this by itself would c very 
much. For the rest, the ownership and organization 
of economic activity would be left as they are, 
with one rae ae Every group would be encour- 
aged, assisted, and in some cases perhaps even 
forced to organize to pursue its own economic 
interest. Since we can’t have universal competition, 
he seems to be saying, let us universalize monopoly. 
And if one were to object that, judging from past 
experience, this seems a somewhat dubious method 
of achieving the ‘‘public purpose,” Galbraith would 
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‘key to growth, whether it is finan 


probably reply that we have never had a “public 
state” presiding over the whole economy and 
imposing its benevolent dictates on all the conflicing 
but (in the new dispensation) relatively powerless 
groups and interests that make up the economy. 
The public state presumably embodies the public 
purpose, and Galbraith is the prophet of both. 

But why call this a utopia rather than what 
Galbraith doubtless believes it to be, i.e., a hard- 
headed, realistic, and realizable program of social 
teform? The reason quite simply is that his con- 
ceptualization of the power structure is light years 


away from the reality of monopoly capitalist 
soci > 


ety. 

The technostructure does not dominate the 
planning system, or anything else for that matter. 
Galbraith’s contrary opinion is based on a confus- 
ion between making decisions within a given frame- 
work and deciding what goals are imposed by this 
framework on those operating within it. I do not 
think hea is correct in maintaining that the technos- 
tructure rather than the management makes all the 
operating decisions—whether to build a new factory, 
how next year’s model will differ from this year’s, 
etc., etc.—but even if he were correct it would 
have no bearing on the ultimate purpose of the 
enterprise. This is determined not by any individual 
or group but by the very nature of the business 
system, or as Marxists would say the nature of 
capital as self-expanding value.* In concrete terms, 
this purpose is and has to be twofold: to make as 
much profit as possible and to grow as rapidly as 
possible. Objectively determined, this becomes the 
subjective aim of management; and it suffuses the 
entire ideology and value system of the business 
world. Personnel (technostructure) are hired accor- 
dingly, and any who take it into their heads to 
pursue some other aim are promptly fired. Real 
power in the enterprise is held by those who have 
the power to hire and fire, and it is precisely this 

wer which inheres in management. exercising 
it, Management acts as capitalists and on behalf of 
capitalists. 

It might seem that this argument is really not so 
different from Galbraith’s position. To be sure, he 
denies that profit maximizing is any part of the 
corporate purpose; but insofar as he insists that 
growth is central to that purpose, this might seem 
to be a distinction without a difference. For after 
all, as any businessman will tell you, profits are the 
by internal 
savings or by resort to the money markets. The more 
Profitable a corporation, the faster it can grow. 
So Galbraith’s rejection of profit maximizing might 
be brushed aside as a mere quibble without any 
real significance. It is important to understand why 
Galbraith could not admit that this is so. Profit 
maximizing is unequivocally in the interest of the 
owners of industry. If it is’ also a central aim of 
corporate managements, then there is an identity 
of interests between owners and managers. But if 


* The concept of capital as solf-cxpanding value is crucial 
to the entire structure of Marxian economics. It is lucid] 


explained in the short (34 pages) Part 2 Volume 1 of Capital. 


MAINSTREAM 


` 


Indeed he [Proudhon] docs what all good 
boirgeois do. They all tell you that in princi- 
ple ... competition, monopoly, etc., are the 
ony basis of life, but that in ctice they 
leave mach to be desired. They all want com- 
petition without its tragic effects. They all 
want the impossible, namely, the conditions of 
boargeols existence without the necessary 


comsequences of these conditions. None of them 
un lerstands that the bourgeols form of produc- 
tion is historic and transitory.... This mistake 


arises from the fact that the bourgeois man is 
to them the only possible basis of any society; 
thcy cannot imagine a society in which men 
have ceased to be bourgeois. 

' —Karl Marx 





corpcrations are not controlled by their managers 
but by their technostructures which in turn are 
more interested in self-agerandizement than-in 
increasing profits, then corporations are not being 


run im the interests of owners. In that case, control ' 


over the key sector of the economy has slipped out 
of the grip of the owning or capitalist class and 
into the relatively weak hands of a new technocratic 
stratum. And, as noted above, this same stratum 
is also supposed to have gained control over the 
state. According to this view, the task of the 
reformer has been vastly simplified and eased, 
compared to what it used to be. No more need 
for Class struggle or related unpleasantness. Just 
enligtten the public, emancipate the state, and 
downgrade the technostructure to its proper subordi- 
nate role. . 

Once we realize that this is alj an illusion, that the 
capitelists dominate the giant corporations of today 
as completely as they did the smaller enterprises „of 
a hundred years ago, we can hardly help wondering 
if Gelbraith’s theory is any more reliable in other 
respects. And the answer, not surprisingly (to use 
one of his favorite expressions), is that it is not. 

For one thing, the picture of a more or less 
homogeneous ‘‘market system” confronting a 

‘handful of giant corporations is fancifol in the extre- 


me. Not that the small exploited and self-exploiting ; 


enterprise dosen’t exist in such areas of the economy 
as agriculture, retail trade, and services: it does exist 
and it is victimized by the system, just as Galbraith 
says. But there are also plenty of winners who are 
by no stretch. of the imagination in Galbraith’s 
planning system. To name onlya few of the more 
umportant categories is to reveal how extensive 
and 3ignificant the phenomenon is: small and 
mediunrsi corporations in manufacturing and 
trade, locally based construction firms (nearly the 
whole construction industry), large farmers and 
ranch2rs, real estate owners and operators owners of 
radio and TY stations, local bankers,” professionals 
(especially doctors and lawyers). Not all of those 
incluced in these categories are winners, of course. 
But literally millions of them are in no sense victims 
of the system: on the contrary, many are among its 
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* overwhelmingly staff 


. interests that own most of the coun 


chief beneficiaries. To put them in the same bag 
with the owner of the corner grocery store makes so 
little sense that one must assume it bas an ulterior 
motive: And in Galbraith’s case, I believe the ulte- 
rior Motive, probably unconscious on the part of the 
author, is further to confuse the picture of the power 
structure in US sockety. Many of the people in the 
categories listed (and others not listed) are wealthy 
in their own right, with incomes and capital assets 
well above the average of the technostructure, and 
they are intertwined in many ways (e.g., through 
stock ownership) with the corporate rich. Politically, 
they dominate the communities and the electoral 
districts, often right up to the seate level, in which 
they live and operate. Socially, they belong to the 
same class as the corporate rich, sharing the same 
life-style, the same values, the same ideology. They 
thus constitute what is, in terms of numbers and 
geographical spread, by far the largest part of a re- 
latively homogeneous class which derives its enor- 
mous wealth and privileges from the economic 
status quo. 

But is this also a ruling class in the sense of 
dominating the state? According to Galbraith’s 
theory, the answer would have to be no. He makes 
a rather sharp distinction between the bureaucratic 
and elective branches of the government. The 
bureaucracies are similar in composition and outlook 
to the technostraucture, with which they have a 
strong tendency to develop what he calls a symbiotic 
relationship: this indeed is the source of the techno- 
structure's power over the state. The elective bran- 
ches, congress and the presidency, on the other hand, 
are not necessarily tied to any power group. To be 
sure, the Republican Party and up to now a large 
part of the Democratic Party have bought the 


. technostracture’s line that what is good for it is 


good for the country. Bat these alliances are not 
unbreakable. As we have already seen, Galbraith 
believes that beginning with the elective branches, 
the state can be emancipated from the technostruc- 
ture and turned into the instrument of the “public 
purpose.” , 

From the standpoint of class analysis, things look 
rather different. The higher reaches of the govern- 
ment bureaucracies (including the judiciary) are 
by members of the dominant 
economic class and/or people dependent on them; 
and the political party organizations are controlled at 
every level by the vested interests which stand to gain 
Most from the protection and favors which the local, 
state, and federal governments are in a position to 
hand out. These are facts which have been confir- 
med by innumerable empirical studies of cities, 
towns, and political institutions, though it is true that 
not all of the authors of these studies draw the logi- 
cal conclusion that government in the United States 
is owned lock, stock, and barrel by exactly the same 
*s wealth and 
control its economic life. These interests, taken 
together, constitute a ruling class in the fullest sense 
of the term, the richest and most powerful ruling 
class in the history of the world. 

The implications of this for Galbraith’s strategy of 
reform are of course devastating. If the enemy is ‘a 


rootless, upstart technostructare which maintains 


itself in power mainly by selling a phony -ideological 


` bill of goods, then it makes sense to rely on an ideo- 


logical counterattack followed by an effort to win 
over the Democratic Party to Galbraith’s new brand 


of LH dame But if the enemy.is in fact an enor- 


thously powerful bourgeoisie with two centuries of 
experience in ruling behind it and absolutely no 
scruples about using every and any available means 
to achieve its ends;* then a rather different strategy 
seems called for. Above all, one had better look 


*.So far as I can recall, Vietnam is mentioned only once in 
a footnote and it does not occur at all in the indéx. Before 
he writes another book, Galbraith would do well to ponder 
what US conduct in Vietnam lies about the lengths to 
which the American ruling class Tp go when what it oonal- 


, ders to beits vital interests are threatened.” A fall review of 


~ Economics and the ried Purpose would have to deal with the 


author’s treatment of imperialism & America’s overall role in 
the world. I ot onl say hero that this treatment is so brief, 


superficial, and ghtoning as to suggest that Galbraith ch 


unfarniliar with i yocent work in this, area, especial 
generation of social eclentists ‘in ‘the y brg 
is not surprising since most of.this work is cither 
Marxist or strongly Marxist-infloenced 
to Marxism, Galbraith pia that heis following in a well- 
established ‘tradition of bourgeois social science: he simply 
refuses to take it seriously. . 





Clash between Two Viewpoints 


, and in hiš references - 
-will be flexible enough to write another 


t 


- 


‘around for possible allies who could enter upon a 
struggle to unseat the class now in power witha ,- 


reasonable prospect of ‘success. And -I challenge 
Galbraith, or anyone else, to say where such allies 
might conceivably be found except in the working 
class, using the term ina 
great majority of those who must work for a living 
regardless of the color of their collars. Workers have 
potential power not because they are in the majo- 

rity—when the chips are down no ruling class cares 
for the arithmetic of minorities and majorities—but 
because they are indispensable to PR -process of pro- 


‘ duction and hence to the very life of society. ae 
Like most liberals, Galbraith sees little hope i in the 

things will continue -to- 

deteriorate, as Galbraith now recognizes they have - 


workers. If he is right, 


been deteriorating for a Jong time. But it- might * be 
more constructive to work on the assuimption that at 
some stage in this process- American workers will 


bfoad sense to mclude the ; 


Lo 


experience a political awakening, similar to that of - -` 


the 1930s, only next time on a scale appropriate to 


the seriousness of the. developing crisis of world - 
‘capitalism: I would like to pay Galbtaith the 


compliment of believing that, should this happen, he 
plaining how and why he expected it all along. 


. 


(Continued from page 14) Ano 


N 


‘of Sri Minhas which made him oppose the move and ` 


his colleagues as,‘‘soft in their heads”. But 


what had he, who claims to be “strong ‘in his head”, i 


to offer? “Nothing. In .practice, continued de 


- dénce on food imports and continued price rise.. 


is the alternative to foodgrains take-over in present 
situation.. Sri Minhas can claim that he is a realist. 
Yes, he is. But he reconciles with an -ugly reality. 
Brave aro those who fight to change this ugly reality. 
They may' not succeed in the first attempt as the 
indeed did not in the case of take-over. But it is 


`- worth fighting for. 


The Draft Fifth Plan has some. Sa spots. 
Most serious perhaps is the neglect of elementary 


education. It also does not go very far in recom- ' 


mending the restructuring of property relationship, 


-without which removal of poverty is not possible. : 
` Perhaps, it is not politically feasible in the imme- 


' diate future. Not withstanding these weaknesses, it 


makes a bold attempt to, resurrect the process of 
economic growth broadly on.correct lines. This is the 


26 


`of the past 
either. It will depend on the’ political will of the 
Government to tame at least some sections of the . 


sta point of, removal “ of. poverty and 
self-reliance. 


The growth target itself i is‘modest. Five point five 


per cent growth rate is perhaps the lowest which a- 


plan of any country has ever aimed at. But in view 
performance, it’ is not easy to athieve: 


vested interests so that policies like take-over of, 
wholesale trade it foodgrains are implemented. It 
will depend on the Government’s toughness to cur- 
tail consumption expenditure, if necessary, through 
some drastic measures like redeployment of its . large 
bureaucracy to productive sectors and the pruning of 


‘non-productive and para sections in general. It 


will depend on the ent’s capacity to- win 
over the confidence of the working people so that 
investments; particularly -in the public sector, are 
made tọ produce better results. If the Government 
fails on this score, even Dr Minhas may prove an 
ne 
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ied in Part III of the Constitution was invalid. 

The Supreme Court then could not exactly locate 
the source of the power of amendment; nor did it 
lay down if Article 13(2), itself a part of Part IJI of 
the Constitution, could be amended. It did not even 
invalidate the impugned amendments’ (First, Fourth 
and Seventeenth) straight dway. On ‘the application _ 
of the doctrirte of spective overruling it held the 
Amendments valid for the past. Parliament was ` 
forbidden to make further encroachment on Funda- 


‘Mental Rights. This would mean a moratorium on 


- all amendments seeking to curtail rights. 


The deadlock underlying the situation was accen- 


` tuated when the Supreme Court invalidated the first 


Bank Nationalization Act. Incidentally, two new ` 
interpretations were added to the Chapter on Fund- 
amental Rights:— ‘ i , 
(1) The Court reverted its own ruling passed in 
tho case of ys State of Madras that th 


- Tights embodied in the separate articles of the Cons- ` 


T= ‘eleven long judgements delivered by‘ the- 


thirteen judges of the Supreme Court of India 

on the zase ~of H.H. Keshavananda Bharati Shri- 

padagalavaru ys the State of Ketala!.were important 
in several respects. i ; a 

For one thing, it led to the culmination ofthe 


legislature-judiciary confrontation in India which. 


had started after the Supreme Court’s. judgement on 


the 1957 case of I.C.. Golaknath ys the State of : 


Panjab?. The term ‘confrontation’ has been used 
here with reference not merely to the question of 
judicia. review as such but to a very significant as- 
pect of it, namely, judicial review of Constitutional 
amendment. It was in the Golaknath case that the 
Supreme Court for the first time laid down that: 

(1) The 
could not derived from Article. 368 of’: the 
Constitution which only laid down the procedure of 
amendment; 

(2) Amendment in the Constitution of India was 
‘Jaw’ within. the scope of Article 13 as it obtained 
before the 24th Amendment; and, ‘therefore, 

(3) Amendment of Fundamental'Rights embod- 


Dr Chanbo is a Fellow, Centre of Studies in Social, 


Sciences Calcutta, : 
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_ certain Acts above 


titution were independent of each other and laid 
down that laws falling under Article 31 (2) (relat-- 
ing to acquisition of property) must also satisfy the 
test of validity under Article 19.(1) (f) (relating to 
freedom of property). 

(2) The Court further held that, by virtue of the 
25th” Amendment, although Parliament had power 
to fix the principles of compensation and the judi- 
ciary was excluded from reviewing the amount of 
compensation, the judiciary retained the right to 
examine tho ‘relevance’ of the principles—a new 
concept. - ve 

Still another dimension was added to the problem 
of rights when, in the Privy Purses case,‘ the 
Supreme Court sought to interpret certain provisions 
of the Constitution relating’ to the Privy Purses of’ 
the fofmer princes, flowing from the instruments of 
merger, as rights-and, therefore, inalienable. 


Ca 


~ 


n 
HE overall complication created by the three 
judgements (in the Golaknath, the Bank 


Nationalization and the Privy Purses cases) called for 


- the 24th, the 25th and the 26th Amendments seeking 


to reinsure Parliament’s power. to amend the Funda- 
mental Rights, to make Parliament’s power to . 
acquire property independent of the right to free- 
dom of property as granted in Article 19 (1) (f) 
and authority to fix the amount payable against 
acquisition of property and to eliminate the Prin- 
cely privileges. When,certain sections of the Kerala 
Land Reforms (Amendment) Act, 1971, were turned 
down by the Supreme urt, the, Constitution 


power of amendment of the Constitution’ (Twentyninth Amendment) Act was passed incor- 


porating the Kerala Land Reforms (Amendment) 
Act, 1969, and the Kerala Land- Reforms (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1971, in the Ninth Schedule which places 
judicial review. Hence the new 
famous case. < z 
There is no denying the fact that the concept of 
Fundamental Rights is based on that of natural 
rights. A written constitution, wherever it exists, 
is the supreme law of the land, all other laws being 
subordinate to the supreme law. And, as a 


7: 


government acts through its laws, every governmen- 
tal organ as well as whole of government becomes 
subordinate to it. Incorporation of: certain rights as 
‘fundamental’ ‘within a constitution places them 
beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of government. 
‘Fundamental Rights cease to be ‘playthings’ of 
government. That does not mean that a democrati- 
et ac government will have no competence to 
modify or alter the Fundamental. Rights. In fact, 
the world’s first Fundamental Rights (in the US 
Constitution) weré incorporated through amend- 
ments. At the same time, new concepts of rights 
have emerged and been incorporated in the subse- 
; quent constitutions.’ The concept of ‘natural rights, 
therefore, needs to be interpreted in the light of the 
historical needs of social ge and cannot assume 
any rigid fixity. ., ` 

It so happened that in the USA, the first country 
to have a written constitution and- Fundamental 


Rights, the Judiciary assumed the power to review . 


legislative. enactments. The concept of judicial 
‘review there is based on two principle:— . = 
(1) The power of the Judiciary to interpret the 
law, and a. 
(2) The superiority of the constitutional law over 
the other laws. , . fi 
In Britain, the Judiciary is the sole interpreter of 


laws but the distinction between the constitutional . 


law and the ‘ordinary: law is absent. Hence the ab- 
sence of judicial review there. ° - LS 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, judicial 
review is absent because, although there is distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of law in the USSR, the 


wer to interpret the law rests not in the Judiciary - 


ut in an organ of the legislature, namely, ‘the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
In India, as well as in the USA, both the'condi- 
tions are satisfied. So judicial review exists. 
The philosophical dilemma of judicial review rests 


on this: when the legislature makes a law it is 


‘convinced of the: law’s constitutional propriety.. 


When the judiciary reviews it, the interpretation 
given by the legislature is challenged. In a responsi- 
blé government the judgement of ‘the . legislature 
is usually relied upon. Therefore, in Britain, the 
competence of the legislature is undoubted. 

In the USA; on the other hand, ‘limited power’ 
rather than responsibility is the cornerstone of the 
Constitution. Thetefore, with the halo of infallibility 
the judiciary has assumed the rather dysfunctional 
role ‘of counterbalancing legislative power. The 
confrontation between the legislature and the judici- 
ary in, the USA that came to ahead in the New 
Deal period, however, resulted in the re-examination 
of their respective roles and made possible Sa 


The, debate over the adoption of judicial review 
known * The 


2 22 A l | 


of guardian of the Constitution’ undermining the 


‘authority of a responsible legislature. Peraaps the 


responsibility of the tepalae made the Judiciary 
particularly sensitive.a 

tional role is intensified to the extent of producing 
anomie.’ ; : 

One of the instruments that produces systemic 
change in a constitution is amendment. An amend- 
ment is intended to make possible partial changes 
while thé overall systém of the constitution remains 
intact. -Such a systemic change is distinguished 
from the alteration of the basic structure of £ system 
or its revocation in entirety. This second ckange is 
nothing short of revolutionary and cannot be effected 
by a normally elected legislature. Such a legislature 


is representative of the people, but it will cloarly go. 


beyond the limit ~of responsibility in as much as it 
cannot alter the system it had promised to work 
within. It is here that the inadequecy of a ‘parlia- 
mentary revolution becomes ©; Ma ep 

On the other hand, it is possible for a lezislative 
body, having received .a mandate of the 
alter the ‘basic elements’ of a constitution: Lh India, 
the mandates for the 24th, the 25th & the 26th 
Amendments. were well bestowed on Parliament in 


_ the 1971 Lok Sabha election as the mandate for the 
‘Kerala Land Reform (Amendment) Acts, 1569 and 


1971, had been bestowed in the Kerala Assembly 
elections of 1967 and 1970. 
Exceeding a mandate, however, whenever € “basic 
element’ of the constitution is sought to be anended, 
the operation is reduced to nothing short of a 
‘coup’. This is different from the ‘fraud’ of the 


ut power, and its dysfunc- -` 


le, to | 


Le 


Consititution against which Jawaharlal Nehru warned . - 


people.” The crux of the problem liesin tae fact 
that, whereas Judiciary is well within its competence 
to check such frauds, it is powerless to prevent a 
coup which possibly can be checked only by dis- 
missal of the cabinet and/or dissolution of the 
legislature, or, more effectively perhaps, -hrough 
referendum and recall. A parliamentary’ responsible 
system, however, provides for adequate machinery 
to prevent a coup. A judiciary can judge the con- 
formity of a legislative enactment with the consti- 
tution and, in a ‘country where judicial review is 
absolute, may even adduce its own interpretation ‘to 
the provisions of the constitution. But it is mot the 
business of the judiciary to ‘protect’ what is in its 
opinion the basic element structure of the consti- 
tution. , i ' 
For, what the ‘basiċ elements’ of a cons-itution 
are, is a political question. They are determ med by 


-a constituent authority ata given moment of time 


for conducting the future course of events.” As the 
moving wheels of history make fresh demande on.the 


constitution, the ‘basic elements’ are reduced to’ 


variables. And if a Constitution fails to respond to 
the ‘changing needs of time, history merely throws 
it into dustbin. is 


Wt. 


T was in the Golaknath Case that voices were - 
- L raised asserting the Fundamental Rights as basic 
- to the Constitution ignoring the emphasis of Article 


By: 


~~ 


‘ . Article 39) shall be'called in question in any Court 


37 of tie Constitution of India that the Directive 
Principles of State Policy are ‘nevertheless funda- 
mental’. The Constitution nowhere uses the term 
‘basic’? and the only valid distinction between’ the 
Tights embodied in Part IO and those in Part IV is 
based o2 judicial enforceability. Even after the 25th 
Amendment, the Directive Principles are only negat- 
ively, and partially, assured. The Directive Princi- 

les dc not become ‘enforceable’. Only the 

irective Principles may protect a law for acquisi- 
tion of property which has been freed from the 
right to property. The 25th Amendment, therefore, 
was neither a ‘fraud’ nor a ‘coup’. : 

While delivering his judgement in the Keshava- 
nanda Eharati case, Chief Justice Sikri first elabor- 
ated the grand view of the Constitution: — 

“F must .interpret article 368 in the setting of our 
Constitttion, in the background of our history and 
in the liht of our aspirations and hopes and ‘other 
relevant circumstances. No.other constitution of 


' the world is like ours. No other constitution com- 
‘bines under its wings such diverse peoples, number- 


ing now' more than 550 millions, with different, 
languages and religions and in different stages of 
economic development, into one nation, and no 
other nation is faced with such vast socio-economic ' 
problem3’’. 

The ‘grand vision’ of the Constitution, according 
to Sikri ‘was put down in words in.the Preamble 
and carried out in part by conferring Fundamental 
Rights on the people’. This is a considerable en- 
largement of the concept of ‘basic’ structure than 
enunciated in the Golaknath Case in which only the 
Fundamsntal Rights were sought, to be absolutised. 

Six otner judges agreed with his view, but one of 


| them did not regard Fundamental Rights as basic. 


Thus seven judges against six decided that the: 
basic features of the Constitution were unalterable. 
One of the seven judges having decided that Funda- 
mental Rights are. not basic, they have become 
alterable. For the present, therefore, Amendment 
of the Chapter is possible, but the Court: has assu- 
med an almost plenary power to judge a political 
question, namely, . thè basic elements of the 
constitution. — ~ 

It was possibly to assert its right. to pass judge- 
ment on political questions that the Supreme Court 
invalidated ‘a’ part of the 25th Amendment. The 
portion invalidated was the second part of Article 
31-C, namely, - ` 

‘...mo law containing-a declaration that it is 
for giving cffect to such policy (as enunciated’ in 


policy’. ‘ 


on the ground that it does not give effect to such 


IV 


T= jud t with regard to the Twentyfifth 

deien has an interesting background. Five 
judges (Sikri, CJ, Grover, Shelat, Hegde and Muk-. 
herjee, JJ,) held Section 3 in entirety invalid. Reddy 


and Khanna, JJ, held only the second part invalid. | 


Six othe: judges (Ray, Palekar, Mathew, Beg, Dwi- 
vedi, Chandrachud, JJ,) accepted the Unien’s conten- 
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‘tion that, notwithstanding the Amendment, the — 
judiciary retained the right to examine the nexus 

tween a ‘law’ authorized by the Amendment and 
Article 39 of the Constitution and held the 25th 
Amendment valid in entirety. Two of the judges 
belonging to the last group, however, have signed 
the document purporting to the ‘majority view’ 
which invalidated the second part. of Section 3 of , 


_the Constitution (Twentyfifth Amendment) Act: 


Four others have not. All judges have, at the same 
time, signed the order which referred the Twentysixth 
Amendment Act and the impugned legislative enact- 
ments (within-the scope of the 29th amendment) to 
the Constitution Bench. ; 

The first part of Section 3 of the 25th Amendment 
was held valid.. But the Supreme Court in a way 
perpetuated the difficulty created by the ‘judgement | 
in the Bank Nationalization case. In that case majo- 
rity of the judges held that the principles of compen- 
sation fixed by the legislature against acquisition of 
the property. must be ‘relevant’ to the pro It. 
was specifically with a view to removing’ acquisition 
of property from the scope of judicial review that the 
25th Amendment had been effected replacing the word 
‘amount’ for the word ‘compensation’ which smacked 
of the concept of equivalence. Six of the majority , 
judges in the Keshavananda Bharati Case, however, 
held that the ‘amount’ used in the amended clause ` 
may only be related to compensation and, therefore, 
must be ‘relevant’ to the principlés of compensation. 
Evidently, this view would keep the question of ' 
amount within the scope of judicial review. Six- 
other, judges .(the minority) however, placed the 
question beyond judicial scrutiny. But Khanna, 
J, having noted the legislative intention behind re- 
placement of ‘compensation’ declined to dilate upon 
it. Asa result, the 25th Amendment has failed to 
specifically remedy the consequence of the judgement 
in the Bank Nationalization case. i 

Within these limits the Supreme Court held the 
29th Amendment as generally valid. But the imp- 
ugned land reform legislations in Kerala were refer- 
red to the Constitution Bench. The former Princes’ 
challenge to the 26th Amendment was also referred ` 
to the Bench. The Supreme Court, decision thus 
presented itself virtually as a political challenge to 
Parliament and invited the controversial Cabinet 
decision about succession to the position of the Chief ' 

i e Supreme Court. ia 
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‘HE international conference on. 
the Seas due to be held at 
Caracas from June 20 to August 
29 this year, will bring into focus’ 
‘a very urgent issue. It is being 
held at a time when the unpreced- 
ented advance in technology and 
science operating on the sea have , 
made it a bitterly fought issue. - 
The dawning of the ‘realization. 
that the resources of the ocean 
aro at once more limited and 
vastly: ‘richer than man 
before imagined 


The.value for human nutrition ; 


of ocean plant life is just beginn- 


ing to be appreciated; buf even - 


more, the mineral resources of ' 
the ocean floor and subfloor, and 
the technology for their exploita-' 
tion are contemporary disco- 


30 


_ding India. 


‘categories, each with 


- The extent of the 
ever — 


verles. Yet they are moré limited 
also in the sense that 

ow we cannot coats or hpnt or 
harvest without endaneetine 
species unless the process fs regu- 
„lated. This has led to a scramble 


“to lay claim to ‘ag much af high | 


seas as ible. The,fears.of the 
developing countries are t if 
they do not lay dry while the 


developed countries wi the 


technology will exploit the seas 
to their benefit. Bd 

This grabbing of as much-of 
the’ seas as possible hie dtoa 


. dangerous situation since there 
had been no hard ee law 
but obly precendence to be follo- 
wed in these cases. There have 
been four international aaa 
tions on the question jof the 
jurisdiction on the-seas.| All of 
them have not been ratified by a 
large number of countrie ipclu- 


The: question of the seas can 
be roughly divided intọ three 
own 
special problems. One 'is the 
question of the territorial] seas. 
This, for all practical purposes, 


had been considered an‘extension 
of land area of the country. 
Many of the aring mations 
have considered three mile as 
their territorial limit d an 
additional ‘‘contiguous | zone” 
out to a total of twelve miles 


within which the adjacenti coastal 


State is antitled to regulate 
fishing and certain other activi- 
ties. Beyond that lie the high 
seas—a concept dear |to the 
hearts of seafaring nations since 
‘Queen Elizabeth I, Since the 
asctndency of British naval 
“power, no nation has contested 
the right of all peoples to| travel, 


to transport cargo, andl to fish, 


upon the high seas. 


Next’ sh the question of the 
, continental shelf. This has great 
ne importance because where 


{most of the’‘minerals, oil and gas 


-are explored, apart from fish. 
continental 
shelf differs from place to|place— 
in Latin America it is ngt more 
than three four miles 
cases, whereas in Sibe 
tends to 800 miles. The 
arises about the boun of the 
continental shelf and who can 
explore, fish and do reasearch in 
this areas. This is not tojbe con- 


a it ex- 
uestion 





now . 


most ° 


fused with territorial sea since 
right to innocent passage of the 
ships orin its air space is not 


` resiricted. Even Peru, Chile and 


Equador when they extended 
their territorial waters to 200 
miles, did not restrict the right 
of innocent passage through this 
area. The question ‘is of who 


controls this area and exploits it- 


and how far does it stretch. 

The third question is that of 
the high seas. 
on the High Seas provides that 
freedom of navigation, freedom 
of fishing, freedom of laying sub- 
marine cables and pipelines and 
freedom to fly over the high seas, 
and other activities such as 
manoeuvres of naval fleets and 
scientific research of the marine 


- environment, may be carried out 


by all States with reasonable 
regard to the interests of other 
States. The advent of technology 
has made it possible to exploit 
the high seas and the ocean floor 
or subfloor. The developing 
countries want that the bounty 


from this must be shared by all ` 


countries which the spicy as 
countries oppose; since it is they 
who will benefit most from the 
exploitation of the high seas, 

The Conference is being held 
under increasing pressure to do 
something before all States take 
unilateral action ‘and chaos 
results. Some five or six com- 
panies have already been doing 
research on the deep sea floor and 
it would be well nigh impossible 
to curb trem once they start to 
commercially exploit it. Many of 
the States have laid exaggerated 
claims to territorial seas unlikely 
to be accepted by other 
countries. 

Then there is the question of 
freedom of navigation. The 
super-powers are willing to sacri- 
fice their freedom to fish provided 
their freedom of navigation is not 
restricted. This is because they 
want that in times of danger their 
warships can pass through the 
straits, ètc., unrestricted. Increa- 


_ singly they have been canvassing 


for a territorial limit of twelve 
miles with a contiguous econoinic 
zone in exchange of a law for the 
freedom of seas and navigation of 
the straits. It has been calculated 
that a six-mile limit would result 


. in 52 international straits:coming 
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under the sovereignty of coastal 
States and that a 12-mile limit 
would lixewise close 116 straits. 
There i3 also the problem of 
navigation between islands in a 
‘country like Philipines. and 
„Indonesa and where the boun- 
dary of their territorial water 


exists. . ; 
, The Third World countries feel 
. that the 1958 and 1960 Geneva 


Conventions shortchangéd them ` 


and was essentially an agreement 


between the economically advanc-' 


ed’ countries. Hence many of 


them never ratified these agree- ` 


ments. Now they are putting 
‘forth a united front to get as 
much a3 possible and: not show 
their haad. , In January 1973 the 
Asian-African Legal Consultative 


Committee of the UN held a 


nine-dar session to sound out the 


_views of other Asian-African - 
countriés and to canvass among ' 


themselves over certain’ pro-. 
posals. | l 
India has proposed an exclusive 
sea i zone for coastal 
national outside ‘their territorial 
waters for loration and con-. 


servation of their marine resources 


and for keeping off countries `. 


fishing in, distant waters. The 


extent of the zone has not been - 


i but has ` that 

is should be- deci by coun- 
tries at the UN. However, it is 
uhbderstood that India’ has in 
mind a 160-kilometer belt outside 


the territorial waters which im 


its case extends to 20 kilometres. 

India is keen that the concept 

of territorial waters—which are 

marked out for polical and 

strategic reasons—shoyld not be 

mixed ip with the idea of an 

' exclusive fishery zone which is 
, intended to protect the interests 
of the developing nations. These 


' nations, have a fear that their: 


marine resources may be ruined 
by the distant water - fishing 
nations operating off their costs. 
But Incia would not like that its 
freedom of navigation be restric- 
ted especically through. the 
‘Malacca Straits. Peru has sugges- 
ted that the territorial waters of 
eacb country should be extended 
to, 320 km. so that the right to 


exclusive fishing is automatically 


protected within this ‚extended 
area. India does not agreo with 
this.approach. ^5 : : 
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India would like.that thé area sea but India has not ratified the 


outside the exclusive fishery zone 


should be managed’ by an inter- - 
-nationa agency under the UN 


auspices, to project the special 


interests of neighbouring coastal 


nations. For instance, the breed- 


ing points of fish in an’ exclusive 
zone may be outside the zone. 
These need to be protected from 
say, explosive and other reckless’ 

The Indian proposal contains 
the suggestion that where the 
interests of two’ coastal States 
clash, the exclusive ‘zone between 
them can be delimited by bilateral 
negotiations. . Within the zone 
itself, a country should be com- 
pletely free to exploit its fish 


resources and to mvite foreign . 


technical and financial collabora- 
tion, if necessary. 
take measures to conserve its fish: 
wealth. A majority of the Afro- 
Asian. countries have supported 
the Indian proposal. In fact, 
some of them want the zone 


all countries, but they concede 
that some quantities near the 
coasts may be reserved for the 
developing countries. : 

But now the settlement bet- 


_ ween Iceland and Great Britain 


ona -mile fishery zone may” 
have set a precedent and it is 
likely that a settlement may be 
reached on this however gradg- 
ingly. rea 

Then there is the third group ’ 
of Jand-locked countries such as 
Nepal which claim a share ‘in 


‘the marine wealth, endorsing © 


the argument of the distant-water 
fishing nations that sea wealth 
is owned by all countries. They 
also want an assured to 
the sea and a share of the profits 
from exploitation of the high 
seas. The Indian approach is 
that this question should be. 
settled by talks between the land- 


locked country and the. coastal 


ce of this, 


country. - 
a bilateral 


In 
India and Nepal have 


‘Treaty on Nepal’s access to the 


It can also | 


\and 


1965. Land-locked’ Nations Con- 


‚vention. On the question of-shar- ~ 


ing of marine resources they are 
not likely to get much. . ` 
The terms of reference ofthe, ' 
Caracas Conference will be five. 
First,'. the establishment of an 
equitable international regime, © 
including international sea-bed 
machinery for, the area and the 
resources of ‘the seabed and the 
ocean floor and the subsoil there- 


` of, beyond the limits of natjonal, 


jurisdiction. 
- Secondly, a 
of the Area. 
` Thirdly, related issues, inclu- 
ding those concerning the regi- 
mes of the high seas, the conti- 
nental shelf, the territorial sea 
and contiguous zone (incliding 
the question of its breadth and 
the question of: international 
straits). $ ` 
Fourthly, fishing. and conserva- 
tion of the living resources of the 
high seas (including the question’ . 
ofthe preferential rights of coa- 


ptecise definition 


stal states). 


Fifthly, the preservation of 
Marind environment’ (including 
pollution): and scientific research., 

The points raised at the Con- 
ference will be numerous and. ` 
no agreement is expected to be 
reached ‘on many of them.. 
People working ‘on the subject. 
are pessimistic about it., But 
considering that so many nations . 
have so much at stake, even 
agreement on some points isa 
good omen. But there will. be 
need for more conferences and, 
consultations. It is ‘expected 
that one outcome of the Caracas 
Conference will be an interna- 
tional commission on the high 
seas. What its terms of reference 

powers will be is yet-to be 
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gruesome apotheosis of the 
glory and the disaster in Mrinal 
Sen’s filmography. Certain ap- 
pendages to and ingredients of 
the film, therefore, need comment 
before one reviews the filin itself. 
“Poverty” and “popularity” , 
become seminal of forces which 


may check’a non-emotionalist . antic who is happy to ses his- 
ideology mentioned in generali- ` 


response to Calcutta 71. nearly 


two years after it was released ' 


‘in Bengal, where it engendered 
an unholy.debate over the film’s 
very right to public exhibition. 
Though this can be seen to have 


been the result of a rigid and - 


sectarian ‘attitude on the part 
of conservative Congress par 
members, because the fo 
. story’s episode debunks ministers 
as hypocrites and ; worse; the fact 
remains that there could - net 
„have been any depth in the con- 
troversy beyond politicking, be- 
cause there. is not ‘the scope for 
that sort of depth in the film 
itself. j , 

To be unemotional -about 
Indian: poverty is tantamount to 
avoiding it: But, must we not be: 

_ dialectical about our reality, 
particularly in the context of 
artistic or intellectual expression 
on our state. pz 
The: most disturbing thing, 
therefore, was the avid and al- 
most narcissistic manner in, 
whith writers and intellectuals 
opera ee within the format of 
e Naxalite. legend have lapped 
up the sentimental and mawky 
: glorification of the Naxalite citi- 
zen and the crude sketch of 
Indian poverty. in Calcutta 71. 
_For, it'is a film that succumbs to 
- ` and perpetuates the lack of ‘‘self- 
` analysis” and ‘‘self-criticism’’ (in 
the Maoist sense of these terms) 
that has dogged the Naxalite 
mo . 
It is understandable ‘that the 
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"Calcutta. 71 : 


ANIL SAARI . 


RINAL Sen’s Calcutta 71 iga * radical -viewer of ‘the film finds 


‘sufficient merit in Calcutta 71 
because it ‘talks directly and 
without trappings about poverty, 
the “‘ancient curse”, and’ use 
it is/the first Indian film which 
shows us the face of the Naxa- 


lite movement. Yet, this alone . 


can be-enough only for the rom- 


gations. © . 
Beyond repeating generalisa- 


‘tions, this film makes a farce. 


of poverty and, in its melodram- 
atic fashion, reduces poverty to a 
hackneyed “‘social drama” in the 
manner of the most commonplace 


and unimaginative production of 


“social drama” on the B 
stage. ` E 
- Any adulation or acclaim for 


Calcutta 71 must, therefore, ”.be, 


. tempered by two questions. One, 
whether the film shows us the 
face of Indian poverty in a speci- 
fic and analytical manner that 
registers the real. force that the 
situation contains; and whether 


Calcutta -71 perceives the rela- 
tionship between poverty'and the 
efforts by (some) men to confront 


- this. poverty "and annihilate it?. 


Secondly; is it a good enough 
film; a comprehensive and ima- 
ginative record and artistic state- 
ment on an extremely intense and 
relévant situation in modern 


. Indian history? 


Calcutta .7] begins with some 
well juxtapositions bet- 
ween olr poverty and our afflu- 
ence. The point is driven home, 
but because this juxtaposition 
does not harrify us, we might as 
well consider one reason why it 
does not do so, despite the logi- 


cal clarity of the opening sequ- 


‘ ence’s editing: For the profes- 


sional film critic the reason for 


' this could well be that this jux- 


tdposition has been made earlier 


_ í 


` character & 


a 


by Pramod Pati in his short film ` 
Explorer, by Hrishikesh Muker 


rn the opening of Anand, and 
“by 


sundry other short-films rele- 
ased over the last decade by the © 
Films Division of ‘India. ; j 
As faras the general filmgoer 
is concerned, the juxtaposition 


, between images of affluence and - 
Pory ‘is not a sequence. in 


tself—and, therefore, not one 
that must create’ a powerful 
impact, such as, hortiling the 
viewer—but an introduction to 
the next filmic sequence. This 
next sequence, as far as I have 
been able, to gather, made a 


_ powerful impression on the gene- 


ral viewer. It mixes the last 
thematic . moments of Mrinal 
Sen’s earlier film Interview with 
a very stylised and intricate pic-. 
turisation of a court-scene, where 
Ranjit Mullick is standing charge 
for stoning and disrobing the 
mannequin in Interview. ` ' 
Fine! Indeed; yes, but for the 
fact that the. esque stylisa- 


- tion of the court-room- scene is a 


straight lift from a Czechoslovak’ ` 
film, An Invitation to a Party and 
the Guests—perhdps the best 
macabre satire on totalitarjanism 
in contemporary cinema. Utpal 
Dutt’s Counsel for the Prosecu- 
tion in Calcutta: 71 is a blatant .: 
replica of the party’s host in the 
Czechoslovak film. . 
The plagiarism is connived at © 
by the film-maker-as opposed to a 
ossible acknowledgement of an. 
uence when, a brief appear- 
ance is.made by an actor who 
looks even ‘more of a physical 
replica of the Czechoslovak film’s 
host than Uptal ‘Dutt. This . 
as one of the 
“rulers of world” -who are, - 
agitating for their rights, which 
is; certainly, an attempt by Mri- 
nal Sen to recover, as in the 


past, some. of the -sardonic 
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einemetic humour that Mrinal 
Sem haa revelled in. . > 

Had Mrital Sen fouñd his 
personal symbolism for the 
autocratic court, instead of bor-- 


‘Towing easily from An Invitation 


to d, Party and the Guests, it 
might have been possible for 


. Calcutia 71 to be a film instead 


of a celluloid record of- four 
Bengali stories theatrically enact- 


l ed before the camera. ` 
- In iteelf, -the montage bf the ` 


court-room scene with Ranjit 
Maullick’s Interview-attack on 

Mannequin was an effective com- 
pound ‘created at the editing 
table. It is followed by a sequ- 
ence which, though familiar, is 
also cinematic: a beautiful young 


girl loing in technicolour woods, - 


listens to an announcement oyer 
the AH’ India Radio about the 
death cf a young revolutionary in 
the Maidan, Which is shown 
in Calcutta 71 ds the finale at the 
end of the four stories that span 
the history of porty: manifested 
through four des in Bengal. 
This again is good cinema; 
indeed, the- finale is the only 
time when Mrinal Sen really: 


- grapples with his subject -with a 


cinematic’ form that jis relevant 
to it. 

The last sequénce juxtaposes 
symbolic scenes, from the four 
stories cramped between: the 
relude and the finale, with the 

axalbari ideology: ‘Sen shows’ 


‘us the face of a young man, 


which somewhat résembles that 
of Che Guevara, in the capsule 
of darkness, just as he had done 
with Ranjit Mallick towards the 
end of !nterwiew. Thereafter, we 
seo ths young revolutionary ` 
running from the police and 
finally. chot dead by the police at 

e ' Calcutta Maidan, to the 
ironic -ingle of the AH India 
Radio’s news bulletins. 

Again, however, this effectively 
picturissd e has no innova- 
tive or original . characteristics. 


. The'picturisation is common and 


obvious to fhe thematic material 

—the young hero chased through 

the city (and its history of sa 
t 


cliche ia & large number òf well- 
made spy-thrillers. ` 

The merits: and the limitations 
of the three 
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sequences that ` 


4 


the four stories 
that included in the film, 
analyse the disaster in Calcutta 


` 71. The film-maker was not able 


to conceive of his own form for 
the film. This inability is the 


more fatal to Mrinal Sen because,’ 


at least since Bhuvgn Shome, he 
has been making extensive use 
of the styles of other film-makers 


and transcending 

them and by overwhelming them, 

ultimately, by his own innovative 
ability. 

The fact that’ Sen was not 

able to create an original cinema- 

tic expression for the three 


sequences that provide the grist - 


of the film’s message ig no happy 


a to the movement in the 
Indian arts to make art serve the _” 


immediate and the comprehensive 
needs of dur society fora revolu- 
tionary social and political 
purpose. 

` As far as the\main body of 
Calcutta 71 is concerned, 
inability -to conceive of - 
original format leads Mrinal 
Sen .to tackle. the four short 
stories in an unusually senth . 


_mental. ana mawkish maa 
The first story—in’ which -a- 
family finds itself unable to kid ; 


up to the monsoon rains—reeks 
of a blind romanticism of Indian 
poverty. The poor aredeprived 
totally of their human ability 
to survive the greatest physical 
odds without knucklmg in.. 


This episode in Calcutta "71. 


evokes our pity without ‘com- 
municating to ‘us the intrinsic 
power of the human beings shown 
in the film—thonugh that power 
is being wasted and destroyed. 
Not even is the face of their hovel 


, poverty that should fri 


brought out starkly. Theirs is a 
ten and 
scare the wits out of us. 
Calcutta 71 the very,face of their 


In ` 


hut is lost in the poor lighting of ` 


thé film studio. 

For one split-second, as the 
head of the family looks up to 
the camera, over ‘the tiles being 
bashed by the rain, there seems 
a passing hope that the film 
might be saved and we might 
move on-a bitter and searing 


record of poverty. That, how , 


ever, is not to be. 

_ The Bengal famine of 1943 'is 
reduced to a cliche: the young 
girl becomes a prostitute at the 
instance’ of her mother. Is that 


a revolutionary artist’s statement 


on the 1943 famine? 

True, Mrinal Sen recovers 
some of his cyncism in the next 
story, but even this vignette on a 
young boy who smuggled food- 
grains does not hurt you at all. 


It is, rather, like the filmic de} ' 


fication of Bonnie and Clyde. 
You do not see this episode as a 
develop 
tituted” in the previous episode. 
At: li it is. a slight deviation 
vof the obsession for ‘‘soclal 
“drama” that haunts Calcutta 71 
‘and which Mrinal Sen ‘cannot 
confront. Caught, as he is, by 
his inability to evolve an alter- 
native , structure for human 
drame. 


Therefore, when a minister is 
described. as a hypocrite in the 
last episode, on a studio set that 
is borrowed from Frederico Fel- 
lini’s ‘La Dolce Vita (The Sweet 
Life), one wonders whether this 
„is all the courage our artists can 
` muster and our censors permit? 


_ SOCIALISM IS NOT TALL’ TALK 


(Continued from: page 1 


` Kerala is supposed to bé teem- 
ing with Leftists. To a substan- 
tial extent the influence of refor- 
mists.such as Sri Narayana Guru, 
and the ‘Communists, Have 
widened the spheres of mass 
consciousness and an equilitarian 
attitude.’ But what are today’s 
“revolution 
stance, moralizing from street 
corners -or sniping at- other 
Leftist groupings. In all this din 


of tall talk, the big capitalist `- 
2 P . wv 


» doing? In sub-, 


corporations continue. _ 
depredations. There is no strug- 
gle called against that! 

Before even dreaming of build- 
ing Socialism, it looks a3 though 


` one must first rescue the move- 
“ment from its self-proclaimed 


champions. The National Road 
to Sa¢ialism India is taking bids 
„fair to become a National Socia- 
list road, unless the Left cures 
itself of the exhibitionist follies. 
December 20, 1973 
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= + KESHAVANANDA BHARATI CASE — 0 


a (Continued from page 29) 


R; on the political plane, theclash was head-on 
and left no time for further legal manoeuvring. 
Chief Justice ‘Sikri retired immediately after delive- 
ring the judgement and the responsibility for the 
appointment of .the Constitution Bench would fall 
on his successor. Considering the stake that Gove- 
mment had in the 
(Amendment) Acts and the abolition of Privy 
Purses and: privileges of the former Princes, it was 
most natural that the appointment of the successor 
would be orientated to the need for protection of 
the measures. ` À 
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, DYNAMITE STICK 
(Continued from page 10) 
continuance of the Baluchi 
crisis. They are well aware of 
the fact that in the event of Mr” 
Bhutto conceding to the demands 
of the NAP,‘a- similar agitation 
can be expected in Iranian Balu- 
chistan anyday. They are well 
aware of the fact that the only 
way of suppressing a revolt in 
their part of the province, is to 
have Pakistani leaders continuing 
their military operations- in . 

Baluchistan. ‘ 

-The PPP seems to have fallen 
an easy prey to these policies. 
Whenever it has tried to do any- 
thing constructive’ in. the ‘two 
provinces, it has been reminded 
of Mr Bhutto’s committments to 
the foreign powers and has been 
compelled to retrace its steps. If - 
this state of affairs continue, .it is 
quite reasonable to believe that 
the present agitation could cul- 
minate into an open revolt. And 

_what could happen after the 
` revolt breaks out, is anybody’s 
guess. 
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Their powerful motors and 


(but, then, dynamically balanced blades 
. combine to give you an 
looks are not everything 1) exceptionally high air delivery. | 


Backed by a 2-year guarantee 
and a superb after-sales service, 
Rallifans are built to last a lohg, 
long time. Take your pick today! 
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You're cooler with a Rallifan 


The Rallifan range includes Table, Ceiling, Wall, Pedestal, Propeller, Mini Multi-Purpose ang Car Fans 
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Jana Sangh Trains its Guns 


Amartya Sen on Dimensions of 
Unemployment [ ] Trade Unions and 
Common Man [_] Nurul Hasan: History 
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1 am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian . way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
s however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it isa philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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| have a deposit of Rs.5000/- for 61 months in Central Bank's 
Monthly Interest Deposit Scheme. | earn interest of Rs. 30.20 in 
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‘THIS TROPHY IS WORTH 
` SEVERAL CRORES IN” 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
it’s also a spur to 


greater effort 


We at NBE have just received thes > 7 
Government of India’s recent award 
for outstanding export performance 
and we are justifiably proud. Like we 
were when we crossed the Rs. 100 
crore export mark in 1971; the 
first to become eligible for all 12 




















We also thank 
those who worked 
behind the scenes 





product groups in 1972; or the : ji; honean a4 
first to export over Rs 30) a Re craftsmen who 
crores in one year. ee. A have designed and 
All this, would not have been possible produced over 70 
without the valuable cooperation of _ different products 
our supporting manufacturers, our § exported by us 
foreign buyers, the Ministry of to over 48 countries. 
Commerce and various Export In the years to 
Promotion bodies. come, we pledge 
We thank them ourselves to even 
all. greater endeavour. 
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Jana Sangh Trains its Guns 


om Smt Indira Gandhi’s 

opening round of election 
campalgi UP, it is clear that 
the main target of the Congress 
will be tae Jana Sangh. 

This i understandable in so far 
as the Jana Sangh is the strongest 
and the >est organised of the en- 
tire Rigkt outfit m the country 
today. The Mini-Grand Alliance 
which Soi Charan Singh has tried 
to form in cooperation with Sri 
Rajnarain’s SSP and Dr Faridi’s 
Muslim Majlis, is already in 
doldrums with the revolt in the 
SSP, and the Majlis facing the 
prospect of the Muslim League’s 
entry irto the election battle. 
So far as Sri C.B. Gupta’s 
Syndicats is concerned, it has be- 


, come a negligtble factor in the 


UP politics today, with a good 
section cf it still wistfully hoping 
to get some crumbs from 
Smt Gardhi’s table, particularly 
after ths mannerin which she 
has bagged Sri Kamaraj. 

The Jana Sangh’s position in 
UP, in contrast, is that of an 
implacable adversary. It has so 
far prockaimed its stand as one of 
fighting the Congress on its own. 
However, it is no secret that al- 
though formally it may not enter 
into ee with any other 

sitbn party, it is more than 
ely tiat unwritten electoral 
adjustments would be struck by it 
in order to maximise 
tion’s challenge to the Congress— 
a strategy which will have the 
support of all the ideologues of 
the Right from Dr Faridi to Sri 
Asoka Mehta, and their patrons 
abroad. 

Tt is also to be noted that the 
Jana Sangh is the one political 
party which has already begun its 
election campaign in UP. While 
thousancs of Congress aspirants 
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Muslim votes could be bagged by 
the Majlis or the League, it would 
facilitate communal polarisation, 
and thereby the Hindu votes 
could, in large measure, be rea- 
ped by the Jana Sangh. 

As is to be the mili- 
tant nucleus of the Jana Sangh 
electioneering machinery is prov- 


-ided by the RSS. It is therefore | 
natural that Nanaji Deshmukh is 


one of the principal organisers of 
the election campaign in UP 
for the Jana Sangh. 

Another leading light in charge 
of the UP election campaign for 
the Jana Sangh is Prof Subra- 
maniam Swamy. With his wide 
American links—which he never 
cares to conceal—he is scheduled 
to make UP his exclusive field 
of operation for the two months 
of the election cam : Inci- 
dentally, this ited Brains 
Trust of the Jana Sangh is re- 
ported to have drafted the Jana 
Sangh’s election manifesto which 
is a clever piece of work to cover 


up the reactionary role of the 
Spline the 
o 


contingent of active Jana Sangh’ 
workers drafted from Madhya 


~ Pradesh. Apart from her reputa- 


tion as an effective vote-catcher, 
the Jana Sangh calculation is 
that the Rajmata will be able to 
sway the women voters, who had 
supported Smt Gandhi in mas 
sive numbers in the 1971 Lok 
Sabha poll; since the woman at 
home today feels the pinch of the 
rising prices of household re- 
quirements, the Rajmata’s elec-. 
tion polemics would be mainly 
directed against the hardships 
that the Indira Raj has brought. 
for the womenfolk. | 

. The Congress leadership may 
well argue that its ranks have 
not yet entered the lists, and 
the early start of the Jana Sangh 
election campaign does not nec- 
essarily mean that it would be 
able to steal a march over the 
Congress. It is the traditional 
Congress style of electioneering 
that it throws its entire force in- 
to battle in the last fortnight 
before the poll; and so nobody 
should predict today how things 


- will turn out by mid-February 


when the campaign will reach its’ 


peak. 

At the same time, careful 
observers in the Congress camp 
have calculated that the con- ` 
frontation with the Jana Sangh 
may have to be faced anywhere 
between 160 and 180 constitu- 
encies. It is to be noticed that 


i 


the main tenor of Smt Gandhi’s 
recent speeches in UP is a sort 
of pointed answers to the Jana 


beans propaganda.. ranging from: 
uslims to sell-out 
i E here is therefore‘ 


no slackening on the Prime 
Minister’s part in the crusade 
against the Jana str tag age 


Brat an 


even UP. Tho 
experience at Meerut 
the shocking inaction of the 
local Congress politicians in the 
face of the attacks by the com- 
munalists on minority 
community. Hg 


T™ struggle against tho Jana 
Sangh cannot be carried on 
in compartments. It .has to be 
part of the over-all campaign 
against forces of communalism 


and narrow chauvinism and ` 


regionalism fostered by the 
Right. The disgusting manner in 
which the Maharashtra Congress 
—with Sri Rajani Patel flaunting 
his poe placing him- 
self in the forefront—ts placating 
the Shiv Sena, only shows that 
_ Nehru’s ,own warnings against 
how the ‘seeds of Fascism were 
sown in the thirties, have been 
almost forgotten by Cong- 
ressmen, even by those among 
them who, belong to the Left. 
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SOVIET VIEWPOINT 
National 


Liberation Movement and Maoist 
Powers” 


` bolden the Jana Sangh, 


EXPERIENCE 
Do Bankers Control Corporations? 


Quite a few of them jin recent 
days have rightly declared that 
the reasons of the Chilean ex- 

rience must not be overlooked; 
ut not one of them come 
out with any denunciation of the 
antics of Sri Rajani Patel wooing 

/ 





’ the Shiv Sena. | 
n 
i Nana New . the 
` goings-on in Madhya 
Pade vo not ved the 
serious attention they | deserve. 
Sri P.C. Sethi seems|to have 


taken up the appeasem 
Jana Sangh as part of policy- 
-frame. Since the collapse of the 
Jana Sangh-led. SVD 
ment, Madhya Pradeshi _ 
seen such a spate of | 
Sangh activity with 

benign acquiescence of 
ress Ministry. Unable ta gear up 
the healthy anti-communal ele- 
ments inside the Con Sri Sethi 
seems to regard the a ent 
of the Jana Sangh as a short-cut 
to ward off Opposition | attacks. 

The result has been the disgrace- 


by-election—a seat once|held by 
the Chief Minister himself, and 
now captured by the J 
Communal clashes recen pane 
place in Madhya Prad 

handled with such lack 
ineptitude that it could 


contrast to the prompti 


which Sri Bahuguna in has 
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-even in the mi 


been effectively dealing with inc- 
idents of much ee magnitude, 

fthe election 
campaign. 

This appeasement of the Jana 
evs by Sri Sethi is actually 

the internal cohe- 
sion of the Congress itself. It is 
significant that after the debacle 
at Mhow, the Chief Minister had 
to face a rough time in the Cong- 
ress Assembly Party. While Sri 
Sethi has gone out of his way to 
placate the section of the press 
punished previously for spread- 
Ing comm he had had no 
hesitation recently A suspending 
a Congress MLA for daring to 
criticise his Ministry—an action 
which was resented by the major- 
ity of the MLAs with 
the result that Sri Sethi was 
forced to revoke the suspension 
order. 

The Madhya Pradesh Chief 
- Minister’s recent move in expand- 
ing his Ministerial team is 
regarded as a sop to some of the 
nondescript groups with a view 
to precariously maintain his 
. Majority until the March session 
of the Assembly. 

All this has inevitably embol- 
dened the Jana Sangh in Madhya 
Pradesh to the extent ‘that it 
could send its star performer, 
the Gwalior Rajmata, to cam- 
paign in UP. It is almost as if 
Sri P.C. Sethi’s contribution 
towards the UP election cam- 
paign is to make it possible for 
the Rajmata to go there to help 
in the fight against the Congress, 
so safe and assured the situation 
has been for the Jana Sangh in 
Madhya Pradesh 

Tho example of Sri `P, C. Sethi 
brings out that the dimension of 
the struggle against tho Jana 


- Sangh is yet to be grasped in all 


its frightening implications by all 
sections of the Congress. This 
cannot be a single-handed struggle 
by Smt Indira Gandhi. It needs 
the mobilisation of all the pro- 
gressive forces in the battle 
against the vested interests. Any 
concession to the Right in any 
form, economic or or pounce will 
be a point sco by the’ Jana 
Sangh, particularly during a 
crucial weeks that precede the 
poll in Uttar Pradesh. 

N.C. 
January 8 
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-of Economics; is being published with a view to starta parposefal discussion 
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on this 
delivered by him 
Indian Statistical Institute at Calcutta. The readers of MAINSTREAM are 
invited to participate in the discussion which will be continued in these pages. 


—EDITOR 





subject of national urgency. This is the text of the address 
on. December 31, 1973, at the Eighth Convacation of the 


Ss 


T= is the first convocation of the Indian Statist 
cal Institute since Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis 
passed away on June 28, 1972. It is im ible to 
express adequately our debt to him. In building up 
this Institute, in creating remarkable facilities for 
statistical training in India, in making major contri- 
butions to several academic disciplines (including 
statistics, economics, physics, philosophy and edu- 
cation, among others), in giving a new direction to 
planning in India, in setting up a systematic and ela- 
borate machinery for data collection, processing and 
use, and in helping to create a tradition of imformed 
discussion on public policy— Professor Mahalanobis’s 
achievements have been staggering. It seems almost 
ee that one man could have done so 
much. 

I would like to devote this contribution to a pro- 
blem in which Professor Mahalanobis took keen 
interest. Addressing the Second All-India Labour 
Economics Conference at Agra on January 1, 1959, 
he stated: ‘‘To try to get rid of the fear of unemploy- 
ment in ten years—this is the crucial issue in 
India.” He devoted much of his lecture to.the 
problems of measurement of unemployment and 
underemployment in India, specially in view of 
the prevalence of household enterprises and of part- 
time work. 


Planning and Unemployment 


EARLY fifteen years have passed since Professor 
Mahalanobis’s address, and the fear of un- 
employment—far’ from being eliminated—is felt as 
strongly as ever. There are about five times as many 
people on the live registers of the Employment Ex- 
changes today aa when Professor Mahalanobis was 
speaking, and while this growth is due to a number 
of different factors, it is very difficult to ignore this 
remarkable swelling of the number of people acti- 


‘vely looking for jobs. In addition to these registered 


job-seekers, there are vast numbers of unregistered 
ones, especially in the rural areas, with little or no 
gainful work, with no opportunity of registra- 
tion and systematic search for jobs. Various esti- 
mates of unemployment and severe underemploy- 
ment based on data from the Census, the National 
Sample Surveys and other sources indicate a situa- 
tion of extreme serionsness. | . 
Some official recognition of the serlousness of the 
problem can be seen in various schemes for rural 
development initiated during the Fourth Five Year 


t 


an, in particular the so-called Crash Scheme for 
ural Employment (CSRE), the Small Farmers’ 


Development Agency (SFDA), the Marginal Farmers `- 


and Agricultural Labourers (MFAL) Programme, 
and the Drought-Prone Areas Programme (DPAP). 
However, these programmes are quite obviously 
inadequate in dealing with an unemployment prob- 
. lem of the magnitude that we find in India today. 
-The Draft Fifth Five Year Plan for 1974—79, 
which has just been presented to the nation asa 
radical approach to planning in India, is characte- 
rised among other things by saying lesson employ- 
ment than any previous Five Year Plan. Indeed the 
section on “Employment” in the cha on “Em- 
ployment, Manpower and Labour Welfare”, evades 
the main problem so systematically after paying a 
handsome tribute to the importance of it, that it 
reads almost like a piece of black humour. The 
chapter -begins with that statement that ‘the impor- 
tance of providing adequate and increasing employ- 
ment opportunities in our development programmes 
‘cannot be over-emphasised” (12.1). It talks of “a 
reasonable assurance of suitable employment to 
every citizen”. Then points out the necessity of avo- 
iding a shortage of skills and also unemployment of 


talents. It sounds as if some kind of an arranged | 


marriage is about to be organized: ‘‘..Ahe develop- 
ment of an adequate and effective placement service 
is of vital importance for ensuring that the available 

‘employment and the most suitable inchmbents are 
brought together as early as possible”. (12.3) 

It is mentioned that “in the past, the Planning 
Commission used to present estimates of the backlog 
unemplo t at the beginning of the Plan, of: the 

i increase in the labour force during the 
Plan period and additional employment likely to 
be created through implementation of the Plan 
as formulated” (12.6). This is not done in the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. Nor is anything else put 
in its place to indicate the overall employment situ- 
_ ation as seen by the framers of the Plan, They note 
“the considerable divergence of opinion regardi 

approptiate definitions of yardsticks for measuring 
eis fae and underemployment” and ‘“‘the 
widely differing magnitudes of unemployment wor- 
ked out on tho basis of various sources such as the 
Census, tho National Sample Survey and the Em- 
ployment Exchange data” (12.6), and. proceed to 
quote the main recommendations of the Committee 
of Experts on Unemployment Estimates . appointed 
by the Planning mmission to look into this 
question. The decision to suppress the over-all 
unemployment figures seems to be based on the Ex- 
pert Committee’s recommendation: Estimates of 
unemployment and under employment presented in 
one-dimensional magnitudes are neither meaningful 
ta useful as indicators of the economic situation”. 

T) 

We learn next that the Planning Commission is 
awaiting some new information from the 27th Round 
of the National Sample Survey and a few other 
sources. Then the Draft Plan proceeds to confirm 
that “redistributive growth is a major objective of 
the Fifth Five Year Plan” (12.9), which is followed 
by some relatively vague discussion of ‘‘objectives’”’ 


and strategy”, the most concrete of which. is 
the detision to continue and expand the old schemes 
of Small Farmers’ Development Agency (SFDA), 
Margi Farmers and Agricultural Labourers 
(MFAL), and the Drought Prone Areas Programme 
), initiated in the Fourth Five Year ‘Plan. 
ion ends with some general comments on 
family|planning, educational reform, etc., and any 
getting an assessment of the over-all employ- 
tuation and the Planning Commission’s res- 
it ends abruptly. 





Different Dimensions of Unemployment y 


I have outlined in some detail the Planning Com- 
mikina inability to tackle this problem partly 
because’ I believe this failure is going to prove ext- 
Temely expensive for the country, but also because 
the pivot on which the Planning Commission’s rea- 
soning} seems to turn is the recommendation, which 
we must examine, of the Expert Committee that 
“estimates of unemployment and underemployment 
prsenied in one-dimensional magnitudes are neither 
ingful nor useful’’. I refrain from speculating 
moa some figures can be meaningless but useful. 
80 
employ en has several aspects and one real number 
cannot express all that, its position is indeed unex- 
ceptionable. Any particular number will probably 
focus pn only one aspect of unemployment, and to 
get a more complete picture one would have to’ see 
other related to other aspects of it. The issue, 
therefore, is neither the meaningfulness, nor the use-. 
fulnesd of the class of one-dimensional magnitudes, 
but the incompleteness of the information contained 
in any one such magnitude. If this is recognised, 
the solution to be sought is in presenting a set of 
figures| reflecting different aspects of unemployment, 
and not in ignoring whatever data one has. The 
al ive to choose should be a multi-dimensional 
appr rather than a zero-dimensional one. 
plate in fact, a streak of confusion that seems 
to run through the whole discussion on unemploy- 
ment estimation. The Expert Committee argues: ‘‘In 
our complex economy, the character of the labour 
force, [employment and unemployment, is too hete- 
rogenoous to justify aggregation into single-dimen- 
sional magnitudes. We, therefore, recommend sepa- 
rate egtimation of ' the different segments of the 
labour| force, taking into account such im eae 
c ristics as region (State), sex, age, -ur 
ee status or eins ee worker and educational 
attainment.’* More detailed information split up 
into categories is, of course, more helpful in many 
ways, but the conflict between the different estimates 
of total unemployment figures arises from the fact 
that 
These [differences apply not merely to total figures 
but alsp to figures split up in terms of region, sex, age, 





etc. fact the alternative estimates derived from 
the National Sample Surveys, the Census and the 
Employment Exchanges—the contrast among which 


worries the Planning Commission—can be split up 
mto these categories without much difficulty and, 
needlegs to say, the differences will still persist. It is 
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far as the Expert Committee is saying that - 


are different concepts of unemployment. . 


at 


~ 
> 


as if an acgument about the size of a house—with 
some people claiming it to be large on grounds of its 
tall heigat, while others disputing that claim by 
pointing out its narrow width—is settled by expert 
advice suggesting that oae should examine each 
room raher ‘than the whole house. Of course, to 
find out whether the house is usefully large, one 
would have to examine the rooms as well, but each 
“ room like the house itself would have to be exami- 
ned from the point of view of all of its ‘dimensions. 
A stubborn refusal to come to grips with the different 
concepts >f unemployment makes the sophistication 
of separate estimation for each segment of the labour 
force much leas productive than it could have been. 
“Furthezmore, it is not correct to assume that un- 
employment totals have no usefulness whatsoever. 
First of all, there is some mobility of labour between 


‘Tegions and between rural and urban areas; indeed . 


in this ciry (Calcutta) a substantial part of the labour 
force comes from rural regions of another state, 
namely, 3ihar. Second, even when labour is’ not 
mobile, investment to employ labour is, and for 
planning investment requirements, figures of total 
unemployment are relevant. Third, in some jobs male 
and femalo labour may be substitutable without much 
difficulty so that in some problems, the aggregate 
availability of labour may be the relevant thing to 
look at. Fourth, on the income earning side, male 
and femele employment may also be partly substitu- 
table, and for the family the relevant figure may be 
that of total‘earnings and not earnings of each 
sex. Similar arguments hold in other fields. - 

a seaso, it is, of course, always better to have 
the info-mation split into ts since one can 
reconstrict the total by adding, whereas from the 
total one may not know the segments, but in some 
exercises one is primarily concerned with the aggre- 


gate figures, and there is also the problem of the: 


convenience of estimation and use. But the impor- 
tant poirt is that no matter how much we decide to 
split up, the differences arising from different con- 
cepts of unemployment will be present and must be 
explicitly faced. ; 


Income, Production. and Recognition 


AS a background to alternative estimations of 
unemployment, one may begin by contrasting 
three diderent aspects of employment, namely (i) 
the income aspect, (ii) the production aspect, and 
(iil) the recognition aspect. Employment adds to 
income, contributes to production, and leads to 
recognition by the person and by others that he is 
doing something satisfactory. While these aspects 
frequent y go in’ the same direction, they do not 
always coincide, and an im t reason for differ- 
ences between various estimates of unemployment 
lies in this non-coincidence. 

Before I comment further on these two 
preliminary questions may be sorted out. First, it 

may be noted that I have not included what Profes- 
sor Raj Krishna calls ‘‘the time criterion”.? This 
is partly a matter of nomenclature. Before we start 
checking the amount of time for which a person is 
employei during the year, we have to have some 
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theory of what to count in as employment. Why 
should we, for example, count in the time a peasant 
woman spends in helping her husband in the field 
but leave out the time spent in cooking? In terms 
of the passage of time, or in terms of the effort 
involved,’ it is not clear that the latter has a lower 
claim to being included in comparison with the 
former. If there is a distinction, it arises from the 
fact that the former is taken to be “gainful” in the 
sense of contributing to income, whereas the value 
of the housewife’s domestic work is left out of the 
national income figure. I think there are good rea- 
sons to dispute this convention of the national 
income accounts. But given the income estimation 
procedures, some distinction between different kinds 
of work follows automatically. It is on this classi- 

fication into “gainful” and other work that “‘the 
time criterion” is based, so that essentially it focuses 
on the ‘‘income aspect” of employment. 

The second clarification relates to the use of low 
income as a criterion of unemployment which has 
been done by several authors including Dandekar 
and Rath, and in some ‘‘country reports” by the" 
International Labour Organisation, notably in the 
Kenya report.’ On this approach, to quote Dande- 
kar and Rath, ‘‘an adequate level of employment 
must be defined in terms of its capacity to provide 
minimum living to the population”. Thus identi- 
fication of unemployment with poverty has the 
advantage of drawing attention to the close relation 
between the two, even though it can be somewhat 
misleading if a person happens to'be poor despite 
working very hard in some job where he is severely ` 
exploited. The solution there presumably must lie 
in the elimination of exploitation rather than jn 
offering more employment. When it comes to policy 
recommendations, Dandekar and Rath do take note 
of such possibilities, but for the same reason it is 
probably best to classify these people as simply 
poor rather than unemployed. It will, of course, 
frequently be the case that unemployment in the 
sense of not having any gainful work for much of 
the time will turn out to be the most important 
reason for poverty, but this will be an empirical 
observation about unemployment rather than a 
definition of it. 

It should be seen that the income as} as used 
here relates to the income being conditional on the 
work in question, and not primarily to whether the 
income level is high or low. It should be obvious 
that this conditionality will depend on whether we 
look at the income from the point of. view of the 
person in question or from that of the family. For 
wage employment in a capitalist enterprise this is 
not a particularly serious issue’ but the distinction 
can be important and complex in family enterprises. 
For example, migrating workers employed in fac- 
tory occupations or as demestic servants in cities 
like Calcutta who return to their family farms dur- 
ing the harvest season, may do this partly to con- 


‘ tribute to the family output or to the family income, 


but also partly to establish their own rights toa 
part of ‘the joint family income. In fact, in some 
cases, their contribution to production and family 
income may well be nil or negligible but the sharing 


.9 


‘of.the burden of harvesting may be important for 
” continuing to get a personal share out of the family 

farm’s produce. For some problems, for example, 
in the determination of labour supply, this distinc- 
tion is important, but I shall not pursue it any 
more here. 

I would now like to discuss the production aspect 
and the recognition aspect very briefly. The well- 
known concept of “ unemployment” 
belongs to the production approach, and under this 

the extent of surplus labour is estimated 
by calculating the number of working members who 
can be removed from the rural sector without 
affecting the output there. It is in this form that 
the question of the existence or not of surplus 
labour has been hotly controverted in the develop- 
ment literature. The measurement problems here 
are enormous, but the concept is easy enough to 
follow. : 

The recognition aspect does, however, involve 
many conceptual problems. When a person offers 
himself in the job market and decides that he must 
. look for something other than what he has got, the 
dissatisfaction with his employment statas cannot 
be lightly dismissed by saying that he already has 
some job. To survive, people may have to accept 
even the most dislikeable work, and to ignorea 
person’s attempts at getting away from his situation, 
on the grounds that he y has something, is 
an unduly mechanical approach to the problem of 
unemployment. , 

This type of question is of particular relevance in 
interpreting the data from the Employment Ex- 
changes. An important survey of a sample of those 
registered in Calcutta in 1965 conducted by Sri 
Sudhir Bhattacharya and others for the National 
Sample Survey indicated that only about 20 per cent 
of those registered were, in fact, unemployed in the 
stringent NSS sense. It is, however, clear that 
lengthening queues in the Employment Exchange 
do imply, given other things, a worsening employ- 
ment situation. While it is true'that most people 
may be willing to move to another job if much 
better terms are offered, and this fact does not make 
them unemployed in any sense, it is nevertheless of 
some significance to know how many people are, in 
fact, looking for another job. course, many 
factors influence the extent to which one is ready 
to take part in the search process, but given the 
social and economic structure of India, the size of 
the live registers at the Employment Exchanges 
cannot be easily dismissed as an indicator of 
-~ unemployment. : 

In fact, it is even possible for someone to re 
himself as “unemployed” even though he has some 
kind of a job. The ILO Mission to Ceylon noted 
many cases “whero people said they were ‘unem- 
ployed’ when they meant that they did not have a 
regular job offering security and some sort of steady 
income”. The NSS criterion of taking somebody 
as employed if: he has worked for even one day in 
the reference week does not make it a particular 
strain to treat someone as unemployed even though 
the NSS keeps insisting that he is not. ; 
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Ọ illustrate the distinction between these differ- 


Ishall discuss a few alternative estimates of total 
unemployment in India. For example, the Commit- 
tee on Unemployment which reported earlier this 
year| (and which is not to be confused with the 
Committee of Experts on Unemployment Estimates 
whosp recommendations I discussed earlier), used 
the NSS data for the 19th Round to estimate un- 
employment in India in 1971. The four ratios of 
unemployment for urban male, urban female, rural 
male, and rural female, taken from the data for the 
19th |Round, which had been collected_in- 1964-65, 
applied to the numbers of people in these four cate- 
gories in the 1971 Census, yield a total figure of 
9.0 million people unemployed ‘in the NSS sense. 
In addition, the Committee on Unemployment 
hoary those who had worked for less than 14 





a week and this calculation was also based on 
Round ratios applied to the 1971 popula- 
tion.) This led to the inclusion of another 9.7 mil- 
lion as nemployes: The total of{18.7 million people 
orm ut 10.2 per cent of the worki tion 
of 183.6 million. vee poe 
Tof what concept of unemployment does this 
figure belong? There would seem to be two distinct 
elements in this. There is the implicit use of the 


‘Income aspect in taking only those who had no 
“gaint” activity .or had a minute amount of it. 
But qualify as unemployed in the NSS 19th 
Round, a new entrant with no gainful activity 
would have also had to pass the test of “seeking 
work?’, for sak through the Employment 
Exchanges, or by directly applying for jobs, or by 
prospective employers. In the rural areas, 

apart from “seeking work”, the criterion of “being 
available for work” was also used. In either case 
some juse of the recognition aspect of employment 
is involved, the test being more strict for urban 
than for rural in view of the difficulty of 
g” work outside the urban areas. If a per- 
no gainful work but was not seeking work 
rban area, or was neither seeking nor avail- 
or work in a ‘rural area, then he could not 
enter |the category of the unemployed, no matter 
what jothers might think of his status. The 18.7 
million figure of the Committee of Unemployment 
is, ore, essentially an intersection of twojsets, 
namely, the unemployed according to a recognition 
criterion and the unemployed according to an in- 
come criterion.” The same observation applies to 
Raj Kri ’s earlier estimate of 9.3 million wholly 
unemployed and 21.5 million unemployed and 
y underemployed in 1971, based on using 
ratios; derived from the NSS 17th, 19th and 21st 
Rounds, applied to population figures from the 1971 
Census and participation rates from the 1961 





Production Aspect and Disguised Unemployment ~ 


STIMATES using the ‘“‘production aspect” of em- 
ployment are very rare indeed. Despite the fact 
that ‘disguised unemployment” in economies like 
, - (Continued on page 29) 
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O™. of the most significant developments in 


historical studies since Independence has been , 


the ee interest in social and economic develop- 


. mW hile detailed studies will necessarily be confined 

to some small aspects of social or economic history, 
I am happy to note that the concept of social change 
in its broader aspect, has not been ignored by our 
scholars. Social or economic history are, therefore, 
no longer looked upon as parallel in nature but as 


integral perts of the study of society'as a whole—its . 


material activity, mode of production, social 
organization, political life, ideological trends and 
religious <nstitutions. All these as are esson- 

_tially inter-related ‘and form the Pasis of social 
organization. 

Similarly, our scholars have been devoting a good 
deal of attention to the study of the dynamics of 
society and the process of social change. Today we 
know much more about the factors that accelerated ` 

( or retarded the process of social transformation, the 
stages through which society passed and the direction 
that it tock: 


This contribution js taken from Prof Nome Hasan $ 
Presidentla’ Address delivered before the 
Session of Indian Historical Congress, held at Chandigarh 


: 


on December, 29, 1973. 
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Our country bag because of its large size and 
variety of envirenment, seen the emergence of 
local cultural traditions. It has also, been subjected 
to influences from abroad. The interaction of Ties 
varied cultures and social institutions has led to 
the emergence of a synthesis, to its richness, and to 
its characteristic unity in diversity. But this cul- 


` tural interaction has, on the one hand, been influenc- 


ed by social processes and conflicts, on the other, 


-it has given to social ‘conflicts; the appearance of 


cultural conflicts. 

This particular feature which is attracting the 
attention of our. historians has, at the same time, 
created difficulties and pitfalls. Many of the social 
and political tensions of today are sought to be 
reflected backwards in the interpretation of history. 
But this difficulty is not confined to the historians 
of. India living in our own country. Many writers 
on Indian history abroad are equally carried away 
by their political prejudices. I have every confidence 
that the muse of History will guide our scholars to 
Tetain their objectivity and scientific outlook so that 
the value of their work is not vitiated by extraneous 
considérations or passions and prejudices. 

To study the foundations of Indian society and 
culture we have to begin fromthe beginning. The 
transformation of Indian society from savagery to- 
civilization has-been studied by many distinguished 
archacologists:: A great deal of work has been done 
in the field of pre-history. I only hope that the 


„line of investigation undertaken by D.D. Kosambi 


of combining the anthropological method with that 
of archaeology is pursued with greater vigour by the 
Indian scholars. 

Our achievements i in the field of proto-bistory are, 
however, more su tial, The numerous excava- 
tions that have been carried out in recent years, 
Particularly by University Departments, have 
enabled us to understand more clearly the sequence 
of social development during the proto-historic 
period. If we take the Harappan culture as the base, 
we are today in a better position‘ to know more. 
about the cultures that preceded it and those that 
followed it. The culture of ochre cblour pottery 
appears to have links with pre-Harappan culture 
even though it seems to have evolved in the upper 
Ganga-Yamune duab almost independently and 
contemporaneously with the Harappan culture. 

The black and red ware culture of Central India 
seems to be independently developed by the tribals 
‘who still survive,in these regions. If anthropologi- 
cal evidence is taken into account and studied 
alongside the archaeological finds and geological 
data, it would appear possible that these tribal people 
of Central India extended their “‘booleys’” over 
vast areas of the Gangetic Plain going as far east as 
Sihar, possibly even Bengal. Its spread in Rajasthan, 
Gujarat and the South Narmada areas is, of course, 
well-established. Thanks to the keen interest taken 
by our archaeologists, our knowledge of the chalcoli- 
thic culture of this period is today much better. ' 

emergence of the painted grey ware culture 
towards the end of thé second Millenium B.C. and 
its spread in the upper Ganga-Yamuna valley extend- 
ing further eastwards upto Varanasi has been _ 
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carefully studied. There seems a great deal of agree- 
ment among archacologists that this culture can be 
associated with the Aryans: Of special significance 
is the ‘fact that the people of painted grey ware 
culture not merely brought with them tamed horses 
but also introduced iron and iron technology, which 
brought about major social changes. As iron and 
iron technology began to spread eastwards, and as 


richer deposits of iron were discovered, we’ find the , 


emergencs of settled agriculture, of towns and 
settled villages and, consequently, of new social 
institutions as well ideological and religious trends. 
The work done on the social origins of Buddhism 
and on the growth of society from about the VI to 
the VII century B.C. has been ‘of great significance. 
One may not entirely agree with the view that it 


marks the beginning of slavery; but, I think, it has ` 
been established. that .by this time class divisions -. 


appear unmistakeably. The significance of early 
empires and of money economy has also been noticed 
by our historians. es 
' Recent years have seen. significant discoveries 
belonging to the first three centuries of the Christian 
era. A large number of urban sites have been 
unearthed not only in Central Asia but also in India. 
It is surprising that the Kushana levels are ina 
flourishing condition both in and outside India. 
This will . have, to be accounted for. Since the 
Kushana empire extended over India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran and Soviet Central Asia, coordina- 
ted and sustained efforts will have to be made by 
the archaeologists and historians of all those coun» 
tries to study the cultural heritage of the period. 
Excavations during the last twenty-five years ‘have 
certainly established the cultural sequence im 
chronological order, and made possible the period- 
wise identification of the main traits of material 
culture. But since almost áll of them have been 
yertical; they do not give us much idea about 
communal life, about the organization of society 
and economy. It is now time that we undertook 
horizontal excavations at least at a few selected 
places with a view to determining the nature of 
rural or urban settlement as the case may be. We 
have to know quite a lot about the planning of 
houses, about the position of kitchen, store room, 
etc. : : ; 


Apart from this, I would venture to suggest that - 


these studies are inadequate in two important pros- 
pects; firstly the process of social change which 
seems to be clearer for North India, is not so clear 
for South India. I hope that the archaeologists will 
devote special attention to the archaeological studies 
of South India for the proto-historic period. 
The second deficiency is that our archaeologists 
have not been given adequate facilities to study . the 
inter-relationship between the growth of cultures in 
Northern ‘India with those of the neighbouring 
countries. I am glad that the Government of India 
have initiated a programme of bilateral archaeologi- 
cal agreements with neighbouring countries. I 


fervently hope that Universities will develop expertise 


in the study- of the archaeology of neighbouring 
countries. I would urge the archaeologists and 
historians of ancient India to devote greater atten- 
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‘to study this subject more carefull 


` medieval nobility, .of the 
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tlon p researches in the historical geography. of the 
period. i 
A` strong case, has been made for indicating the’ ’ 
beginnings of feudalism. in India from about the 
sixth century A.D.; but we do not know whether 
there was any difference between feudal and pre- 
feudal sdciety in regard to technological equipment. 
The growing number of tools and‘ implements ‘dis- 
covered as a result of excavations and their repre- 
sentation in sculpture and painting should enable us 
i Any number of 
dates have been suggested for the beginnings of medi- - 
eval age in India, and the most’ fashionable: is the 


one which links it up with the coming of the follo-” 


wers of Islam in this country. True, the coming of 


Islam introduced some changes into the country, but 


in many ways.even under the Turkish rulers the old 
feudal society continued, land grants grew in num- 
bers, castes continued ‘to proliferate, and regional 
trends in‘art, literature and language continued to 
be strengthened. ee: 

I do not want to enter here into controversy re: 
garding the applicability of the word, feudal, to 
Indian society. It is very clear from all accounts: 
that a large share of the surplus produced by the 

asant in mediaeval India went to the Saltan and 


‘fis amirs, although the process of cultivation and 


the rural life was controlled by the zamindar. ' The 
amirs could not exist independently of the zarhindar. 
This is a system which could be described as feudal 
if we totally modify the definition of feudalism. 
Considerable work has been done by scholars in 
clarifying the nature of property relations in medi- 
aeval India, the working of the Jagirdari system 
and of thé village community, and the social rela: 
tions prevailing at that time. ; 
It has been suggested, that the Turks gave a filli 
to the process of urbanization in the country. It 
seems that the processes of urbanization, which in- ` 
cluded the establishment and growth of large .towns 
as well as: qasbas was largely the result of the new 
forms of agrarian relationships which were develo- ' 
. Large centralized empires which were sustained 
the system of revenue assignments, known aa tho- 
iqtuadari system: and large standing armies created’ 
a considerable demand for ‘handicraft products and : 
facilitated internal as well as external commerce. ` 
These factors stimulated the process of urbaniza-- 
tion. In a sense, urbanisation also reflects the ex- 
pansion of money economy and of commodity pro- 
duction. The major changes influenced cultural 
trends as well as political institutions and policies. ' 
During recent years extremely valuable studies have 
beer undertaken into the nature and organization of 


system and of 

agrarian relations in general. ae ye 
The discovery of a whole mass of documentary. 
sources has brought new dimension to medieval’ 
studies which are no longer confined to the chroni- 
cles. These documents are rich in statistical data. ' 
New. methods are being evolved to analyse and inter- 
pret this data in spite of the fact that the series of 
figures- is neither continuous,nor full. Based on this 
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HE trate union movement in 
India 1as, ‘during the last few 
years, made rapid progress 
amongst the white-collar middle- 
class employees. : 


Apart from the bank and ° 


insurance employees, those work- 
ing in the Government offices— 
State as well as Central—have 
become unionised. Teachers 
including college teachere—both 
Government and non-Govern- 
ment—Have enrolled in their 


respective unions in many, States. ' 


The doctors, especially the house 
surgeons and internees—have 
organised themselves and resorted 
to strike actions for the redress 
of their g-ievances and for better 
allowances and living conditions. 
Even highly paid engineers are 
forming their unions. . 
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of oe i ar 
Many who originally looked 


-upon the industrial workers with 


contempt and regarded the wea- 
pon of strike as something highly 
undesirable now want to be 
Tegarded as ‘‘workers” and them- 
selves resort to strikes for better 
salaries or higher status. Indus- 
trial working class has every 
reason to be proud. i 
Important, and in case of many 


-States oven major, sections of the 


new entrants into the trade unian 
movement have thrown up 
leaders who. hold progressive 
views, have long-term progressive 


- perspective besides immediate 


economic demands, and who 
have endeavoured to build unity 
between: the industrial working 
class and the white-collar middle- 
class employees. This, undoub- 
tedly, is a good thing for the 
future of the country and the 


people. 
What has been stated above 


l holds good for the country as a 


whole including our State— 
Punjab. Our experience in Punjab; 
however, is that there exist not a 
few wrong tendencies in this new 


sector of the trade union move- `, 


ment. These can prove quite 
detrimental to the movement if 
not fought and overcome in time. 

Trade unionism amongst the 
white-collar middle-class em- 
Ployees has made rapid progress 
in a. period,in which instability 
has been one of the hallmarks of 
political life in the country. It 


- can even be said that this insta- . 


bility has helped trade unionism 
to spread rapidly amongst the 


‘Government and other middle- 


class employees, especially in the 
States. This instability has also 
helped them to win many a just 
demands of theirs comparatively 
more easily and with less sacri- 
fices. 


At the same time, this very 


‘factor has given rise, amongst 


considierable sections, to a sort 


of opportunist thinking that they ' 


should at any given time support 
a political party by supporting 
which they may be in the most 
advantageous position to win 
their immediate . economic 


' demands. This is pure and simple 
' . economism and complete neglect 
` of their own long-term inte- 


rests as well as the interest of 
the country’ and its’ common 


people. It is not difficult to see - 
that unless a consistent ‘struggle 


‘is waged against this tendency, 


it can prove very dangerous at a 
crucial moment in the life of 
the country. 

Together with a number of 
fine, upright and self-sacrificing ' 
cadres with Left orientation, 
important positions in nota few 
unions have also come to be held 
by persons for whom the unions, 
besides being means for winning 
maximum economic demands for 
the sections they ‘represent, are 
also means for maximum 
financial gains not only for their. 
members as a whole but also for’ 
.themselves individually. Here 
are some instances that will illu- 
strate the point. 

(a) Some key leaders of a 
union of a section of the Govern- 
ment employees have been sub- 
mitting false medical bills in the . 
names of their family members 
supported by false medical certi- 
ficates and false prescriptions and 
bogus vouchers and getting reim- 
bursements. All the relevant 
rules have been fully “complied” ' 
with. Aný delay in the sanc- 
tioning of the reimbursement 


` claims or raising, of any doubts 


about the same drew the threat’ 
of agitation. _ 

Of course, it cannot be ruled 
out that some of those wanting 
to raise objections but not doing 
so beińg afraid of agitation, may 
themselves be indulging in the 
same practice. That, however, 
cannot be considered to be a- 
justification for any trade unio- ' 
‘nist worth the name to indulge in 
such mal practice. | . 

(b) There has been a case in 
which a leading trdde unionist, 
working among industrial work- 


ers, applied for a loan to cons ' 


truct a house of his own and had 
to pay a bribe of Rs 200 to some, 
one who was a-unionised babu.‘ 
And it cannot be said that this is 
an isolated case. . = ' `’ 

(c) There are unions which 
have led agitations for creation 
of new posts in the higher rungs 
not because they .are necessary 
.from the pojnt of the interests of- 
the public or from the point of 
greater efficiency ‘and better 
results, but merely because that 
would enable some of the union 

leaders to get promotions. 
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.(d) There have been instances 
__ in which elements known to be 
' corrupt have been supported and 
_ ` defended by union leaders in the 
name of trade unionism. 
san „Not a few union leaders 
itatingly use their positions 
to get for themselves centres of 
their own choice—conventent to 
` them and in some cases ‘‘paying 
ones”. They even make their 
routine transfers as issues of life 
` and death, even such transfers as 
are likely to help the movement, 
whatever be the motive. It is, of 
` course, necessary to fight trans- 
fers which are effected by way of 
victimisation and whieh, if not 
resisted, will weaken the unions; 


but surely it is not correct to ,, 


make all‘transfers issues of life 
` ahd death. 


Harmfal Practice 
It is obvious that practices of 
the above type cannot but weaken ' 
the trade union movement in 
the long run., They cannot but 
harm the long-term “interests of 
the employees. It goes to the~ 
credit of the leadership of the ` 
` Punjab 
Federation that it has been 
fighting such tendencies. It is, 
however, necessary to make more 


vigorous efforts to bring about a . 


situation in which the mass of 
employees assert to make sure 
that key positions in the unions 
are held by upright and self- 
sacrificing individuals. 

A tendency to make demands 
‘of a wrong type is also to be 
observed. There .is, for instance, 
the demand among some sections 
for: more and more national and: 
festivals holidays.’ 

The number of such holidays 
in the Government and semi- 
Government offices has been 
unduly large since the days of 
the British. This number tts 
further increased since Independ- 
oncs.: In Punjab it is now 21. 
The Government offices. are no 
longer concerned only with law, 
and order. They are concerned 
with many a problem which 


_ affect the day-to-day life of the . 


people. Too many holidays some 

time cause serious inconveneince 

tə the public. i 

- Notwithstanding this, a de- 
mand\has begun to come up that 
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Subordinate Services .. 






outdoor staff too should have the 
‘same number of holidays as the 
office staff. Of course, the dis- 
crimination should 
“But is it a wise policy 
end it by deman 
numbér of holidays for the out- 
door staff as applicable for the 
office 
no doubt 
anything that seeks to 
employees from the public cannot 
be in their interest. 

Then there is the demand 
among some sections for the 
right to, do over-time work. 


To seek to earn more by doing, 


over-time work is to-weaken the 
fight for need-based wage. The 
demand for overtime ls emand 


for. leas employment | potential. 





It‘is a patently wrong demand 
and yet there is a tendency for it 
to grow. i 
Theseo and such '| other 
tendencies must be! countered 
boldly and fearlessly. the 
long runit will then, and’ 


_ not weaken the trade unions. 


Work Attitude 


Another tendency to be 
ed is in connection, wi 
attitude to work. In| th 
talist sector, worker is 
be subject to discip 
whip with a view to ¢ 
mum profit out of 










over the worker kno > 
tively that increase in producti- 
vity can result in his own retren- 


‘chment-or the retrenchmént , of 
his class brothers because the 
capitalist is not redial and 


kers cannot adopt the jatti 
no work at all or as lift 
. possible. nu, 
Even when we have a capnaut 
state, it ‘is obviously 
employees. working | in 
Government undertakings 
schools and hospi 
attitude towards work a 
result in absence of any 
etc. It is the commpn |people 
who suffer if Taris doc 
para-medical staff, 
insurance employees, 
employees, employ: 
services as telephon ; 
not perform their duties a 
reasonably well. And 


always intersted in more produc-: 
tion. Notwithstanding aha 
le 











x 


. need it most. 
The state in India - 

a Cae i oats but 

divide ‘the | 


\ 


-= common’ people suffer and find 


avoidable suffering to be the re- 
sult of the the employees’ attitude 
and not despite them, they lose 
sympathy for the employees, and 
this can result in the absence of 
public support when the, unions 


It cannot be denied that such 
a wrong tendency has boen grow- 
ing and needs to be countered. In 
the existing sét-up,' with the 


_ most of people at the top pre- 


occupied making easy 


‘money, it cannot be countered 


-the 


, 


by moral sermons, but-by making 
largest section of the 
employees realise the need of 
public sympathy and support to, 
realise their own objectives.- 


Public, Sympathy 


The fact that the trade unions 
of the Govetnment and' other = 
whitecollar employees have made . 


. rapid progress in a period. of 


political . instability, enabling 
them to win their demands rather 
easily, has resulted in a tendency 
to underestimate the need of 
winning «the sympathy and 
support of the. public. This was 
seen in Punjab when a- powerful _ 
union of the employees of the 
Punjab State Electricity Board 
came out with the proposal for 


-an increase in the tariff rates 


not only for the rich ‘but for. 
all, with a view to find finance 
to mett their demands. There is 
also the instanceof a section of 
teachers demanding increase’ in .. 
tuition fees. ` boss 
It is true that: there has been 
considerable improvement in this 
respect but much more work is 
necessary to raise the ‘conscious- 
ness of the mass of employees. In 
this connection two examples are 


_ worth emulation. 


The All-India Bank Employees 
Union has taken a conscious 
decision that henceforth their, 


, main emphasis will be on strug- 


es against policies which result 
in continuous price rise and for 
policies which will check it. All 
such sections of employees (and_ 
industrial workers) as have, 
already won wages above the 
level. of the need-based wages 


‘should seriously seek to follow 


this example. ` , 
(Continued on pagé 34) 
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EDWARD S. HERMAN 


SEVERAL recent developments have rekindled the 
~ interest of radicals and reformers in corporate 
contro! and the role of banks in the corporate system: 
among them, the conglomerate movement of the 
1960s, the continued growth of the multinational 
corporation, and the movement for corporate reform 
spearhzaded by°Ralph Nader and his associates 
and allies. 

At least as important P these, however, was the 
- 1968 publication of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency’s report, Commercial Banks and 
Their Trust Activities: Emerging Influence on the 
American Economy ‘(hereafter referred to as the 
Patman Report), which disclosed for the first time 
that by the late 1960s the commercial banks were 
managing trust accounts aggregating about 250 


` billior dollars heavily concentrated im the larger 


Edwerd S. Herman is Professor of Finance, Wharton 
School University of Pennsylvania. He has been doing 
rescarca on bank trust ts for several years under 
a gran: from the Center for the Study of Financial Institu- 
tions, University of Pennsylvania Law School. This i 
reprodeced from the American journal, Monthly Review. 
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trust institutions. The 49 1 trust banks were 
shown to have 5,270 separate holdings of 5 per cent 
or more of the stock of portfolio companies,! with 


. these larger holdings’ in many cases paralleled by 


director interlocks as well. ` 

These and other Patman Report findings are, 
undoubtedly important, and they suggest consider- 
ably greater bank power than many weore'aware of 


` previously. Nevertheless, assessing their real signifi- 


Control = -. 


cance poses a serious challenge. The issués involved 
are complex and not readily amenable to scientific . 
inquiry, while at the same time this is an area in 
which emotions and preconceptions have been stro 
and a reliance on polemics (in lieu of analysis an 
evidence) ‘has been correspondingly t. A valid 
assessment of the role of banks as disclosed in the 
Patman Report requires an understanding not only 
of the characteristics, role, and investment activities 
of bank ‘trust de ents, but also of the naturé 
and mechanisms of corporate control, and the way 
in which bank power fits into the overall structure 
of corporate power. I make a preliminary effort in 
this direction here by analyzing briefly the concept 
of control and the forms and means by which it is 
exercised in the large corporation; the role played 
in the corporate system by boards of directors, stock 
ownership, and interlocks; and the question of 
banker control, especially as it relates. to bark 
trust depattment operations. The concluding section 
provides a few reflections on the significance of the 
Ea a o interrelationships destribed in the main 
body of the article. an 


Control: What, Who and How? | 


Let us start with the concept of control, since it 
is basic to the ensuing discussion and- use many 
thetorical ploys rest on the vagueness and mystical 
potential of this word. In its elemental sense, 


. control refers to the power to make the important 


decisions. An.immediate difficulty, however, is that 
such decision-making authority is often hard ‘to 
Pinpoint. Important people in the corporate system 
are involved in networks of personal and structural 
relationships, and they share power in ways that 
are rarely explicit. There is a formal and legal struc- 
ture of authority decision-making, but it is frequently 
misl as to substance ‘ 


Power is also sometimes behind the scenes, exercised 
indirectly and perhaps only on certain issues and 
in jal circumstances: Recognizing this, some 
students of the, corporation 'have tended to define 
control in the sense of latent rather than active 
power in board selection and decision-making—the 
Power to name the board of directors, or otherwise 
to impose your will if and when you choose to do 
so. Latent power can make officers and directors 
Tesponsive without active participation on the part 
of the power source, but attempts to exercise formal 
authority would often not only violate norms of 
business behavior, they would also prove costly in 
other respects (a matter elaborated on below). In 
the famous case described by Berle and Meana? in 
which John D. Rockefeller, Jr. carried out a proxy 
fight back in 1929, resulting in the ouster 
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of the management of the Standard Ol 
Company of Indiana, Mr Rockefeller’s 14.9 per cent 
of the ‘company’s stock may have given him some 
sort of power position in the pre-proxy fight period, 
‘but it did not give him control—it took a very 
expensive campaign to establish that. Control was in 
the hands of the chief executive officers of the com- 
pany and its active management, until the conclusion 
of the proxy fight. - Fie 
Control, in both the common-sense view and in 
its most useful application, lies in the active exercise 
of power, ‘running the show.” Control in this 
_ sense is always circumscribed by the interests of 
individuals and groups (minority stockholders, the 
company’s financiers, suppliers, customers, govern- ' 
ment officials) whose goodwill is important to the 
people at the.corporate helm. All of these ‘‘out- 
siders” have some degree of power, and in a sense 
share in control; in certain cases they may have 
considerable power in particular kinds of decisions 


(for example, an automobile company buying a . 
large fraction of the output of a spark plug manu- ` 


, facturer is likely.to have great influence over price, 
quality, and~ other matters);.and in the limiting 
cases these constraints merge into control, joint or 
even wholly external. Nonetheless, within this frame- 
work of constraints, for most sizable corporations it 
is possible to identify an individual or small group 
of active leaders who make most of the major cor- 
porate decisions. They may be said-to control the 


company. 
Role of Board of Directors 


In the classic Berle and Means analysis, the locus 
of control was held to be either particular stock- 
' holders or the management; the chief mechanisms 
of control were either stockholdings or strategic 
position. In the case of majority dr minority control, 
where large stockholders controlled the corporation, 
their vehicle was personal stock ownership, great 
enough to permit them to dominate the voting at 
annual meetings and thus to name the board and, 
indirectly, the officers. The concepts of management 
control and strategic position were closely, linked 
together by Berle and Means, since in order to 
Nontrol without significant. ownership the manage- 
ment group would necessarily have to depend on 
domination of the proxy machinery,, hel by the 
' general diffusion of ownership of shares. 

The principal weakness of the Berle-Means 
analysis was its exaggeration of the conflicts of 
interest between management and stockholders and 
its underestimation of their common long-run goals— 
rooted in the direct and indirect financial interest of 
management in- the growth of profits, the ultimate 
threat of owner power with its potential for manage- 
ment displacement, and the resulting impact of 
owners in defining managerial ideology (including 
standards of ethical business behavior and criteria of 
managerial performance and achievement). But the” 
core analysis of management control and strategic 
position has nonetheless held up very well and 
constitutes a real breakthrough in understanding the 

internal dynamics of corporate power. 
The legał forms point to the board of directors as 
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the locus of power within the corporation, but these 


forms obscure the reality. The reality is evident in 
the way boards, generally operate: infrequent 
meetings,’ general avoidance of serious debate and 


unseemly questions,‘ a tacit understanding of who. 


is. really in charge, and the choice of directors 
usually in the hands of the top corporate officers.’ 
Many boards are what Stanley Vance calls ‘“‘consti- 
tutional,” serving to meet legal requirements but 
wholly devoid of any other function or power. Most 
of the remainder are ‘‘consultative,’’ lacking power 
but serving in an advisory capacity. ‘‘Collegial’’ 
type boards, where the members have fairly equal 
debates and disagreements, are estimated by Vance 
to account for fewer than I,per cent of the boards of 
sizable corporations. . 

With dispersed stock ownership, the top corporate 
officers tend tò dominate the board for two main 
reasons: first, they want to control without external 
constraints; consequently they’ work unremittingly 


toward this goal even-where they start off from an _ 


initial position of dependency on “outsiders,” A US 
Steel Corporation may be ‘‘Morgan dominated”’ at 
its inception, but the- active, management will 
struggle for autonomy, and in most such cases it is 
able to achieve it. [he second reason for officer 
domination is strategic position: the top officers are 
on ‘the scenc; they make the day-to-day decisions; 
they are knowledgeable about the details of the 
business and personnel;.and they are the active 
power foci on whom employees and outsiders ‘dealing 
with the corporation depend. Even if it does not 
start out that way, then, the board will tend to 


evolve toward a body that tacitly recognizes the - 


preeminence of the active management. : 

In many companies management domination is 
facilitated by su tial board ‘representation by 
“inside directors’. These are usually defined to 
include.the active managers plus individuals selected 
by them from within thé organization, who are, 
obviously, dependent on top management -for 
advancement. inside directors so defined constituted 
an actual board majority in 37 per cent ofa 1966 
manufacturing company sample examined by the 


National Industrial Conference Board. This per- -+ 


centage would be substantially increased if ‘‘inside 
diréctor” were defined to include former (retired, 
etc.) officers of the company, theesecond largest 
category of “outside director” in the NICB classi- 
fication. Obviously, the -greater the importance of 
inside directors the smaller the role of the board as 
a decision-making ,entity separable from the top 
corporate officers. D 

For the board not te be a pro forma adjųnct of the 


. management, the outside directors should be influen- 


tial in basic decision-making. Although this is often 
a crucial premise\ of radical analyses of corporate 
control, even the of them deal very superficially 
with the role and power of the outside director, 
apparently assuming a priori that they are there to 
influence and control.® But their purposes are by no 
means so simple—outside directors may be interest- 
ed in learning something about a business and 


keeping a close eye on a firm in which they have a_ 
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stake; or they may be helping out a friend or 
accommodating a'customer who wants a brand name, 
or spècialized advice, or congeniak company (a good 
golf geme is especially helpful here); or for honorific 
status; or for building a moie secure business rela- 
tionship with the company. Outside directors com- 
monly expect to get something in exchange -for 
whaterer services they render, but that something 
is usuelly quite limited—information, goodwill, and 
especiclly a closer business.and personal tie that 
pra them a limited preferential position in getting 

usiness they want from the interlocked customer. 

.The control group of the customer, for its part, 
usually wants a pleasant and prestigious board that 
convers an image of financial solidity, eyen where 
it intends a purely ‘“‘oonstitutional” role for it; but ° 
it may also want sound advice on matters familiar 
to the ‘outside directors, and the assurance of 
favoreble treatment from the outside interests 
represented on the board in their dealings with the 
compeny. But just as the outside directors would 
not want on their own boards individuals who 
question relentlessly, who try to do ‘more than the 
active management wants them to do, or who fail 
‘to recognize their place, so outside directors 
generelly abide by the same rules of the game ‘when 
they sit on the boards of their corporate peers. 
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Mahagement vs. Minority Control 


There are exceptional cases where the outside 
directors control or ‘exercise a degree of influence 
- that amounts to shared control. In most instances 
this reflects the continued existence of large blocks 
of stock, a weakening of the management through 
unexpected death, disability, or ineptitude, ‘or 
severe economic difficulties that have made for 
extraordinary dependence on- external creditors. 
-But for large, publicly-owned corporations these are 
. unustal cases.” What is striking, in fact, is the 
' degres to which management control may persist 
in the face of serious economic difficulties and 
proven managerial: inability tocope. One of the 
most significant aspects of the Penn -Central failure ' 
was che ability of management to dominate the 
boarc and to maintain control up to a few weeks 
of ac-ual' bankruptcy,® .despite proven managerial . 
_ inept.tude, a high degree of dependence on bank ` 
credi, and substantial banker representation on the 
board of directors. Neither the bankers on the 
' board nor those meeting in conferences with the 
_ Penn Central management ever ' asserted enough , 
authority even to find out the exact financial: status 
‘of the company, let alone to displace the dominant 
mangégement group. ‘In part, they were afraid that 
rocking the boat might itself bring about a collapse,- 
but they were also individually concerned that they 
would lose deposits and other business of this giant 
corporation if they challenged the ‘management and 
if the challenge failed and the organization survived. 


-intercorporate holdings); (2) the vast majori 


control has always been the major stumbling block 
in analyzing and classifying types of control. 
‘Management control” implies control by‘ a group 
without substantial legal power stemming from 
ownership; ‘‘minority control” implies that the 
control group not ,only has a substantial (but 
minority) ownership interest, but that this ownership 
interest is their primary means of control. In 
principle, if a management group owned ‘12 per cent 
of the voting stock but could easily control without 
it by virtue of strategic position and wide dispersion 
of the voting stock, this would be management 
control, not minority control. In this case the - 
Mmanagement’s ownership of 12 percent would be 
interesting, but it would ‘constitute ‘‘minority 
control” only if the classification system were 
organized on the basis of ‘‘who” controls, ds 
opposed to “how” control is maintained. By the 
same token, where sizable minority ownership 


. interests are held by passive investors who possess 


no vestige of control,®. minority control is an 


f improper designation no matter how impressive the 
holdin ' 


8. ; 

One reason, then, fòr problems in classifying 
‘ t” and ‘‘minority”’ ntrol is this 
traditional ambiguity between ownership as a means 
of control and as the locus of the control group. 
The. second (and’ main) difficulty jn distinguishing 
management from minority control stems from the 
fact that no scientific evidence has ever been put 
together that throws much light on how large a 
block of stock is neceasary to gain and hold control. 
Various laws have established between 5 per cent 
and 25 per cent as presumptive evidence of minority 
control; but not only are these legislative standards . 
inconsistent with one another, they merely establish 
arguing points of departure .in administrative and 
judicial proceedings. It is sometimes said that a 
greater percentage of stock is:needed to acquire 
control: than to maintain it—which is true, but 
offers little helpin establishing reliable values for \ 
elther. There may actually be no reliable values to 
establish—the important facts of individual cases ' 
are so variable that they may define unique control 
values for each firm at each point in time., ' 

In the light of these considerations, it would be 
useful to start off without the preconception that 
small or evén moderatesized blocks of stock in large, 
companies are important vehicles of control.. ‘I feel 
confident that a classification based ‘on ‘‘who”’ 
controls rather than ‘‘how’’. control is maintained 
would show that: (J) external control is uncommon 
for large companies and is confined almost exclusi- 
vely to cases where there are majority and large- 
minority stock positions (these usually reflecting 
of 
the large companies are internally controlled by 
management groups with stockholdings. ranging 
from moderate-sized to insignificant on a relative 
basis (although absolutely substantial as a part of 
the personal assets of the members of the fonts 

e 


The supine behavior of the Penn Central board (also feel fairly certain that the vast bulk o 


also reflects the tacit agreement on board -powers 

and -urisdiction, as discussed’above. -. . 
Distinguishing between management and minority 
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holdings of institutional investors will be found ‘to 


-e devoid of any control significance, a matter taken 


up in the following section. 
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Institutional investors have become very impor- 
tant buyers and owners of common stock over the 
past several decades, accounting for 34 . cent of 
the total outstanding as of 1968. 
from a very rapid growth in thetr total assets, along 
with a shift in the composition of’ their portfolios 
from a conservative bond and mortgage orientation 
to one involving more risk, that is, equities. Mutual 
funds, for example, had 84 per cent of their assets 
in common stoc in 
‘departments 64 per cent. 

Bank Ownership and Minority Control 

These institutional investors have ‘considerable 
discretion in buying and selling-as well as in deciding 
.on how to vote the huge volume of common stocks 
that they handle. Mutual funds have close to 
‘complete discretion;. bank trust departments have 

` lesa, but their holdings are so much larger than 
those of mutual funds that those over which banks 
have complete control may amount to the latger 
absolute volume of common stocks. The Patman 
_ Report found that the.large trust banks were ‘‘sole 
trustees” for 81 percent of their pension fund 
accounts (although it should be noted thata sole 
trustee usually but not always has sole investment 
authority). No figures were given for -personal 
trusts, but sole investment authority is a great deal 
less common, there than in, the case of pension, 
funds. But pension funds have been steadily 


', incréasing in importance relative to personal trusts, 


and full investment authority has become more 
common for both types of account. Some ‘of the 
largest trust banks refuse-to take new accounts 
without full investment discretion; they claim that 
` it reduces efficiency in trading and in decision- 
' making and they simply decline to put themselves 
to the bother of 
trustees. A 

The huge stockholdings of institutional investors 
(especially bank feast deparan] along with the 
Patman Report evidence of a great many bank 
holdings in excess of 5 per cent of the common 
stock of many corporations, suggest the possibility 
that trust. department -asseis may have become a 
vehicle through which banks can obtain control- 
over their portfolio companies. We may divide 
the - issues involved here into two parts: whether or 
- not banks have fried to obtain control .via trust 
department investment,and whether or not they 
have successfully obtained control. . ee 
- - It may be argued, of course, that intent is not 
especially relevant because control might be thrust 
upon the banks, more or less without any planning 
‘on their part, by the sheer magnitude of their 
holdings. It is a fact that the largest trust institu- 
tions, with trust assets ranging from 10 to 25 billion 
dollars, encounter some difficulty in building up a 
significant equity position for their major accounts 
‘without at the same time acquiring a substantial 
percentage of stock in any but the very 1 
companies. Morgan Guaranty, for example, had 
- 66 different holdings with.a market value of 50 
million dollars or more at the end of 1971, and a 
1 per cent shift in its aggregate portfolio would have 
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This resulted. 


1968, commerdial bank trust 


‘Rei 


_ Tealize o 


ving to negotiate with co-. 


a s purchase (and sale) amounting to 226 | 
ollars.° Nonetheless intent is important; 


aye 
million P 
because | an ‘investment orientation rather than a 


Soe peta don will lead to a greater zoncern - 


with marketability and thus a deliberate and neces 
sary offart at diversification as well as fa preference. 
for błuejchip companies with large capitalizations. 
Intent will also affect the manner of use of stock . 
voting power and proxies. - : < - 
-In pects manny factors militate against bank 
efforts uso trust department assets to acquire 
control,|factors suffictently potent sô that banks - . 
have, I| believe,: seldom tried to use ther trust 
cea as a base for establishing control.. 
einfi g these factors is` a limited 

control, which I will discuss later: One negative 
factor has to do: with bank organization: in the 


‘larger banks, trust departments are separate bureau- 


cracies whose function is managing and servicing 
trust unts and other investor clients. . These 
bureaucracies are competing with other professional 
avaa groups (like investment counseling firms), 
and theyjare under strong competitive and moral 
pressure |to adhere to professional perfo-mance . 
stan . They may be interfered with ocasion- 
ally for the higher strategic interests of the zank,” 
but the bigger the bank and-.trust department the 
more these intrusions are resented and tend. to 
become exceptional. This bureaucratic st-ucture 
doés not preclude investment for control, but it 
makes it more cumbersome, costlier, had harder to ` 
a systematic basis. ' ath PS 
This ‘ ureauctatic” factor is closely relateé to a 
second major constraint on bank investment ’for . 
contro]—the pressures from clients who have placed 
their fonds with the bank to be managed. Increa- 
singly such clients. seek good investment perfor- 
mance. f‘Bank control” theorists tend to ` overlook . 
the fact that the only beneficiaries of bank control 
„are the b and its stockholders, and that other 
important segments of the corporate rich, whose 
assets banks manage, have potentially conflict- 
ing interests.. Especially in the pension func area 
competition has become’ acute, and the larger firms 
that allocate pension fund resources among -nvest- 
ment ‘managers are interested in and knowledzéable - 
about investment management quality, which affects E 
their own|costs and thus their profitability. Any 
bank whose investment policy was dominated by a 
desire to control would probably do badly as an 
TE ead sacs and would soon lose trust 
department (and other) business as a consequence. » 
One bank control theorist suggests that banks 
interested|tn control should display this in reletively , 
‘stable holdings, which they would tend not to allow, 
to fall below levels that might threaten their trol 
itions.7? In fact, however, stable holdings -n the 
terest ofjcontrol would be exceédingly damaging 
to investment performance. Evidence on this point 
is nòt tae ‘but important publicly disclosed - 
case histories of major trust department divestments. - 
point rather olcarly toward investment, not control 
criteria. e most notable instance involves the 
airlines where the numerous ‘“‘çontrol” level 
holdings of the early and middle 19608 were widely ` 
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` a billior, Morgan’s holdings had fallen to 2 per cent 
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sold off by bank trust departments as the financial such actions would alienate customers with whom 
positions of the airlines deteriorated. Morgan bankers have profitable reciprocal business relation- 
Guaranty, for example, held 7.5 per cent of ships and would signal to others that banker acqui- 
common stock of American Airlines, 7.4 per cent sition of stock is a threat to independent corporate 
of the common of TWA, and 8.2 per cent ofthe managements everywhere. E 
common stock of United’ Airlines, as of July 21, . In reality, corporations are nearly always pleased 
1967.7 By December’ 31, 1968, however, these when the trust departments of banks with whom they 
holdings fallen to 0.3 per cent, 0.6 pet cent, do business invest in their stock, even in big chunks. 
and 0.5 per cent respectively." The huge Morgan. In addition to helping push up the prices of the 
holdings in the copper industry also appear to have outstanding shares, sizable stock acquisitions are 
been disposed of, at léast in since the Patman by the portfolio company as a vote of con- 
Report. In 1967 Morgan held 15.5 per cent of the fidence and an aot of loyalty by an ally who isa 
commor of American Smelting and Refnin g, which reliably friendly investor. It helps consolidate a 
was classified by Chevalier as a case of minority reciprocal business relationship, tying the bank and 
contro] sy a bank. By.the end of 1971, however, its customer more closely together. That the bank’ 


` Morgan trust department holdings of American will support the control grow with whom this rela- 


Smelting and Refining were somewhere between one: tionship exists is an unstated but obvious premise. 
and 10 million dollars—taking 10 million -dollars .And in fact bank trust departments almost always 
as the cuter limit, and with ASR common stock vote with the managements of portfolio companies; 
outstanding at the end of 1971 valued at over half for some this is an explicit policy, especially as re- 
gards customers. Tho er control hypothesis 
of less. i N neglects the fact that the failure of a bank to vote 

A thicd major constraint on bank use of trust withor otherwise support the management of a - 
department resources for purposes of control is the ‘customer would be a hostile act that would jeopar- - 
law. Eank control over corporate’ customers by~ dize a long-standing structure of mutual dealings— 
means cf stock ownership would probably be barred such acts occur, but not very often, and usually only 


‘ under the antitrust laws as an illegal form of verti- when a relationship has already been strained beyond 


cal integration. And where a bank establishes a> repair.” 


strong Dositlon in relation to several competitors - 
via stocx ownership and/or interlocks, it leaves itself 


open to attack forts role in reducing competition - 


at a horizontal level.. REE 
At least as important a legal constraint is- the 


It may be argued, of coyrse, that bank control is 
obtained so gradually and exercised so subtly that 
no great tremors need be apparent. This kind of 
argument pushes us back to the question of the ` 
mechanics of control, and whether a minority stock 


bank’s obligations as a fiduciary in relation to its interest with of without an associated directorship is 
trust accounts. Ifa trust department had invested likely to enable bankers to control portfolio com- 
heavily enough in Penn Central stock ‘to establish -panies, discreetly or otherwise. The banker control 
control. and if it were possible to show that this proponents have provided neither an analytical rati- 


` drive fcr control had been at all influential in its onale nor any empirical support for their hypothesis. 


investment policy, the bank’s violations of its The mechanics of control as described earlier in this 
fiduclary obligations as trustee would be’ so flagrant article suggest that bank trust department ownership - 


- that it would be a sitting duck for massive recovery of 6 to 8 per cent of the voting stock of a company, 


“the fact, mentioned earlier, 


and punitive” suits. Banks have proven to be plus representation on the board of directors, is un- 
increasingly vulnerable on matters involving devia- likely to dent the strategic power position of a going 
tions from trust department autonomy and pursuit’ management group. Any attempts by bankers to 
of trust interests, and the systematic use of trust convert such limited power as this into control would 
department assets to gain control positions would not only violate the tacit agresment on who is in 
put them in an unenviable legal position. charge, as well as accepted norms of director and 
A fourth constraint on bank quest for control is institutional investor conduct, it would seriously 
at the management ~ disrupts business relationships between banks and 
groups controlling, corporations would not relish customers. What is more, since such efforts to con-:. 
being.displaced, or even sharing control, with exter- trol would generally fail, and produce a great many 
nal interests. They can be counted upon to resist secondary effects detrimental to banker interest, 
any such threats to their own domination. And since they are not likely to be undertaken for this reason 
most of the sizable discretionary holdings of bank also. ` i 
trust ĉepartments have been achui during the 
past tw> decades, one would expect to be able to 
identify a number of’cases of management resistance ; ; 
to such takeovers if they involved the capture of The collective power of banks in the United States 
control by banks.” The absence of such evidence is enormous and has probably increased over the 
suggests that the importance of control via ` past dozen years of rapid growth, diversification and 
the trast department investment ‘Toute is slight, if aggressive overseas expansion. The weight of the 
indeed it exists at all. -The fact that entrenched banking fraternity in the political process is impres- ` 
management groups would take strong objection to sive: witness its ability to obtain favorable one 
banker efforts to control _is another reason bank holding company legislation that allows the 
why bankers would not be inclined to pursue it: banks to‘expand and diversify still further, despite 
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the concern over bank power stimulated by the to flow out of these reciprocity and community of 
Patman Report. Yet, on the other hand, the banks Srah systems is preferential access to bank -credit 
were unable to fend off the 1969- tax law changes, by the more powerful firms. These firms. are entitled ` 
which provided for the gradual removal of banker ,to fayorable reciprocal` treatment on the ‘basis of 
capital gain and loss and bad debt privilages. Banks the importance of the-sérvices and custom they 
may be very powerful, but they are not omnipotent. . give the banks, considerations reinforced by 
The power that banks have over customers and personal relationships and sheer bargaining power. 
within the political arena has derived mainly from’ New and smaller firms are more likely to be squee- 
their command over access to credit—their ability zed in|a period of credit scarcity for a variety of 
to grant, withhold, or impose special terms on loans reasons,’ but among them is the lack of a sufficiently 
to borrowing customers. There is évery reason to well d¢veloped set of reciprocal relations with the 
believe that this power over the disposition of credit bank pf command special support. In an age of 
continties'to be the principal source of banker power. periodic credit crunches, this is a ‘factor making 
In addition to their primary power to grantor with- fora ter concentration of economic power. 
hold credit, bankers can write specific conditions By rlogic one’ can deduce that activities 
into Joan-agreements that intrude into fundamental ` carried -out by substantial business firms, no matter 
decision-making of the corporation (e g., its ability how odious, will not be subject to open criticism by ` 
to pay dividends, jor to sell stock); and a bank, or a. important businessmen who are part of the corporate- ` 
syndicate of hanks, with sufficient leverage as credi- banking network. Dow, GE, Honeywell, North Ame- 
tors may be able to displace a chief executive officer rican Rockwell (all major Vietnam war suppliers) 
-whose methods or performance does not satisfy are well-established and profitable firms, with recip- 
them.® But such provisions and interventions are rocal and interlocking relationships with many im- 
usually designed and implemented ta protect the portant banks. If these firms were to produce gas 
bank’s own loans or investments and are invoked dst under contract with the Pentagon, their 





only as a last resort. ; i i decisions would be accepted in silence by the com- 
‘In the past the bank trast department has had munity of leading business firms.. To question such 
two main functions within the larger organization; contracts would violate the rules of’ fraternal beha- 
first, to strengthen the ‘bonds between the bank and vior and would threaten personal and, business 
_its customers, and second, to bring in profits through relationships in the corporate network. Tt would in- 
the sale of trust department services. The trustde- troducé the unsetting question of social ethics ‘in a 
partment continues to play the same roles ‘today, realm where personal relatonships and organizational’ ` 
although in the larger departments sheer- size and loyalti th ultimately geared to business profit- 
bureaucratization, the pressures of'competition, and ability4-are all-encompassing. ; pi 
the emergence of legal liabilities associated with in- Ponp igure activities are likewise protected by 
formation flows from the commercial arm,have the facade of power and control provided by the 
tended to increase the autonomy of trust depart- board of directors. . It was argued above that in the 
ments-and further their dedication to iavestment per- typical case boards are not the locus of corporate 
formance. The enormous growth in trust department. power [but are controlled dependencies of the to 
assets has strengthened the banks, adding to their officers) with an advisory function at best. If this is 
weight and influence, but in general this growth has true, alreform movement focusing htavily on influe- 
_ occurred within a framework of reciprocal interests ncing boards of directors and getting director rep- 
between essentially autonomous banks and custo- resentation is hurling its tiny bolts at a well-const- 
mers. With marginal ‘exceptions banks have not ructed lightning rod. The defects of such: a reform 
‘sought. or gained control through this channel, and movement, in terms of organizational base and pur- 
given existing legal arrangements they would run pose, age, of course, even more fundamental; but it 
into serious obstacles if they tried. ag suffers leven within its own frame of reference since” 
What impresses me most in examining intercor- it is not even attacking the corporate system at a 
porate relationships is not centralized controlbanker point where it is weak and lacking in resiliency.” ' 
or otherwise, but the network of personal and busi- ' ; 
ness affiliations and contacts and the mutually sup- ae 8 NOTES 
portive character of so much of the business-system. a: 
. This kind of interrelatedness is- especially characte- 1“Pottfplio company” refers to the company whose 
ristic of the bank-nonbank (customer).linkage. .The stock is included in a particular portfolo of investment 
reciprocal and protective element is, I believe, more oe i 
characteristic of bank-client relationship than york. 1942), pp § 
any trust toward còntrol by either party. It rein- [na 1966 sample of firmsin manufacturing and mining, 
forces the trust department’s: normally supportive the Natiohal Industrial Conference Board found that 44 pa 
ces 


i iti i mana ceat of the boards met. only once every two months’ or 
ı position toward portfolio company goments, frequently, The'nunibeg of board meetings does increase with 


long recognized as a characteristic of institutional the size of firm. (Corporate Directorship Practices,, Studies in 
investors., Thus, rather than threatening the power Business licy, N@125, 1967, p 127) ons 
- òf existing control groups, banks (along with other ae t all the executives Interviewed concluded that 
sie 








odern Corporation and Private Property (New 
82-84. 


instituti : è i discerning yuestions should never be asked ata board meot- 
institutional investors) tend to enhance their Lhe Bie yq o Poin OF vies exp AORE E 
y tings in most companies are such PERAR E commu 

ofæsional courtesy’ and ‘corporate mannérs’ were 
to explain the lack of challenging questions?” 


as members of a reciprocity system and an “‘ol 
network. : Í clses.... 
Another important consequence we would expect phrases: 
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(Myles L. Mace, Directors Myth and Reality, Boston, 1971, 


Pp 52-54.) i ; 

"See R.A. Gordon, Business Leadership in the Large 
Corporatior., Berkeley, 1966, chap. 6; Mace, op. cit., chaps. 
3-4; Stanley C. Vance, The Corpo ate Director, Homewood, 
Illinois, 1968, Parts I and II. 

*Leinenweber says that Morgan Guaranty ‘‘shares in the 
control of the biggest copper users of all, cumbersome super- 
giants like ATT and General Electric.” (Charles Leinenwe T, 
‘Tho Great American Pension Machine,” Ramparts, June 
1972, p 364 Since Morgan has representation on the boards 
of these companies, and bogrds contro] them, Morgan 
“shares control” by a aimpléminded inference so obvious 
that Leinensyeber does not even bother to make it explicit, ` 

"Acoordirg to Fitch and Oppenheimer, “As the corpo- 
ration reaches sales of a billion dollars or more, the domina- 
tion of the Corporation by outsiders is generally complete.” 
(“Who Rulzs the Corporation’?” Part 2, Socialist Revolution, 
September-October 1970, p 85.) This statement—cont 
to both common sense and the most casual familiarity wit 
the facts regarding corporate power in the United States— 
is supportec solely by a.reference to three pages in Juran and 
Louden, The Corporate Director, which merely say that 
board duties and responsibilities change as companies grow 
and outsides come onto the board. none of the pages 
cited is there the faintest suggestion that these outsiders 
control corporations, small or large; the Fitch -Oppenheimer 
“rule” seems to be a purely imaginative creation. _ 

"In a remartkabls tour de forec, Fitch and Oppenheimer 
convert invervention of the outside directors of Penn Gentral, 
13 days befcre bankruptcy, into support for the power of the 
bankers ani outside directors and a crushing defeat for 

rialists! (“Who Rules the Corporations?” Part- 1, 

Sociahst Re+olution, July-August 1970, pp 74-77. 

*The author has encountered several cases of institutional 
investor ownership of more than 5 per cent of the voting 
stock of a corporation where tho officers of the two companies 
had never met or otherwise communicated with one another. 

Report of the Trust and Investment Division of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Com, , May 1972, pp 16-17. 

“ Despite some cal rhetoric to the contrary, the 
famous Chaze deal with Resorts International for stock of 
Pan Amerizan confirms rather than refutes this view. This 
exchange appears to.have been agreed to by ‘officers of the 
Chase trust department for what they deemed to be a real 
profit advar for some of their pension fund accounts. The 
theory that this deal was carried out for some ek strategic 
interest of the bank as a whole is not confirmed by any ovi- 
denoe in the Celler Committee hearings on conglomerates, 
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and from the standpoint of these larger interests the deal was 
a major blunder. Pan American, a more important customer , 
than Resorts International, could hardiy have besu pleased at 
Chase’s role. The compaties whose pension fund assets were 
involved in the proposed transaction were not happy, al- 
though much of their displeasure was ex post facto and reflect- 
ed adverse publicity and, unforeseeable investment develop- 
ments. In qny event, Street reports claimed that the trust 
department officials involved were called on the carpet preci- 
sely for their failure to clear such important transactions, 
through the higher bank authorities. 

Jean-Marie Chevalier, La structure financiere de Dind- 
ustrie amet icaine (Paris, 1970), pp 45, 211-212. 

The Banking Reform Act of 1971, Hearings before the 
‘House Banking and Currency Committee, 92nd Cong., 1st 
Sess., 1971, Part 2, p 807. , 

“A civil suit was filed by the Department of Justice in 
March 1970 to require the Cleveland Trust Company to divest 
itself of stock interests ın several major manufacturers of 
machine tools and to eliminate its interlocking directorates 
with such companies. (US y. The Cleveland Trust Co., Civil . 
No. C-70, 301, N.D. Ohio, March 26, 1970.) 

uA t many of the very large percentage stock hold- 
in of bank trust departments are in personal trust accounts, 
th the discretion retained by the family of the originator of 


the trust. A number of other large holdings are in pension. 
fund accounts which have in heavily ın the st ofthe °, 
founder company; in this case discretion usually is given 


over to the bank, but as the entire relationship is terminable 
on short notice by the founder, effective Control over the voting 
of the stock must lio with the founder company’s management, 

“The -attempt by the management of to take 
over control of the Chemical Bank in 1969 not only created 
a furoie, it also produced a vigorous counterattack by the 

meato ward off the threat. It is unreasonable 
to suppose that the managements of substantial industrial 
corporations would succumb more quietly. 

See Edward S. Herman and 1 F. Safanda, ‘Proxy 
Voting by Commercial Bank Trust Departments,” The Bank- 
ing Law Journal, February 1973, 

‘sThe resignation of Mr Halaby. the chief executive 
Officer of Pan American, almost simultaneously ‘with the ex- 
tengion of a large revolving credit to the hard pressed airline 
by a group of major banks, suggests that banker influence 
may have had something to do with this important manage- 
ment shift. \ - 

**See further, Edward S. Herman, “The Greening of the 
Board of Directors?" Quarterly Review of Economics and 
Business, Fall 1972. . : 
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SOVIET VIEWPOINT 


National-Liberation 

Movement and... 
Maoist Doctrine of | 
“Two Super-Powers” 


M. ROMASHOV 


Cua’ s debut at the United Nations Organisations 
was marked by the appearance of a new inter- 
pretation of international relations, which Peking 


presented to mankind as the doctrine of “‘two super- , 


wets 

Ta hid eieh at the UN General Assem- 

bly session on November 15, 1971, China’s rep- 
resentative launched a ballon d'essai by stating 
that “one of the two super-powers” are the initial 
cause of all the trouble in the international relations 
and, therefore, all other “small and medium count- 
ries” should struggle against them. Further com- 

mentary by Peking propaganda makes it clear that 
there are not “one or two super-powers”, but defi- 
nitely “two”. “Peking regards the United States of 
America to be one of them. As regards the ‘“‘second 
super- 
yet. owever, unofficially and by means of un- 
ambiguous insinuations it was given to understand 
that under the “second super-power’’ the Maoists 
have in mind the Soviet,\Union. Thus, the new 


E me Chinese politicians and 


wer’, it has not been officially named as ` 


x 


es cone on the balance of forces in the 
ae nal arena has finally acquired its finished 
orm 

a I not by chance that Chinese propaganda 
to tactics of reservation and omission in 
aoa the essence of the latest ‘theoretical 

of Maoism. It was calculated in Peking 
if| the USSR recognised itself as this ‘second 
propagandists 
would gain a pretext to state that ‘‘a guilty con- ` 
science needs no accuser”; so to say. But if it were 
to remain silent and‘not identify itself with this 
‘‘guper-power”’, Chinese doctrine would then have 
peprtnity to implant in the minds of the pub- 
out meeting with a suitable rebuff on the 
part of the Soviet Union and other socialist’ states. 
strategists presumed that the developing 
, to whom the 
dressed, ‘‘would not 
essence/and would follow Peking. 

After all, this is a political move, even ore it 
cannot | be relegated to the category of principled 
politica] actions. 

The Soviet Union was, continues to be and will’ 
remain a principled and natural ally of the national- 
liberation movement. But since the Chinese ‘‘theo- 
Treticians”’ are speaking about their “‘contribution to 
the development of Marxism-Leninism’’, this contri- 
bution should be assessed from the point of view of 
the theory of scientific communism. 

The ese doctrine of ‘“‘two`super-powers” does 
aot stand up to any scrutiny from the position of 
dialecti¢al materialism. In the opinion of the 
Chinese ‘“‘Marnzists”, the rift between states in the 
world today passes through purely quantitative lines 
which sare characterised by such indicators’ as the 
size of jnational territory, population, the techno- 
economic level and military potential. This Chinese 
division of the world into “‘super-powers”’ and ‘small 
and medium states’’was engendered’ by the predi- 
lection for the quantitative aspect of the pheno- 
menon.| There is no place in this dlagram for quali- 
tative indicators of a state which are im 
in principle, such as the nature of production 
relations, the structure of political power and the , 
afūliatidn of this or that state to generally recog- 
nised cai ae of socialist, developed capitalist and 
developing states. 

Atten tion is drawn to the fact that the Chinese 
“theoreticians” are by no means consistent, even in, 
the method of analysis they have chosen. ‘If tho 
logic the doctrine of ‘‘two super-powers” is 
carried right through, China itself, according to all 
its quantitative indicators, would inevitably fall into 


the category of a ‘‘super-power’’. It is not, how- 
ever, inel ed in this group. 

M t-Leninist dialectics teaches that there is 
ic correlation between the quanti- 
tative ahd qualitative aspects of any. phenomenon, 
and neglect or of one of its aspects in 
analysig leads to erroneous and dangerous conclu- 
sions. |That has’been.the case with the authors of 
the doctrine of “two super-powers’’. 

The scientific dishonesty of the Chinese doctri- 
naires, who are doubtlessly acquainted with the 


understand” 





a close and d 
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hinese doctrine was D : 


A 


rudiments of scientific communism, boils down to 


the fact that in the course of their studies they have 
discarded the class’ approach, the sole scientific 
method of analysing today’s complex international 
probl2ms. It is difficult to believe that they are not 
famil-ar with the tenet of Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engek that “The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles” which was 
formulated at the very beginning of Chapter One of 
the. Manifesto of the Communist Party. By placing 
the USSR, the first socialist state in the world, and 
the USA, the leading imperialist power, on the same 
level, Maoism is attempting in vain to eclecticly 
comtine‘in the concept of “two super-powers” the 
two Entipodes of contemporary social development. 

The unnatural incorporation of the USSR `and 
USA into the ‘‘two r-powers”?” by the Maoists, 
done with deliberate disregard of the substance of 
the present epoch—the epoch of transition from 


~ capitalism to socialism—leads to oblivion of the 


mair contradiction of the modern times, the contra- 


_ diction between socialism and capitalism. 


The new Peking doctrine distorts the nature and 
balaace of forces in the international arena. In 
dissclvihg the developing countries into the group 
of “mall ‘and medium” states? the Maoists are 
thereby depriving the national-liberation movement 
of the right to exist. In reality, there is not and 
canrot be any harmony:of interests*and identity of 
aims between Belgium and the Congo, Portugal ‘and 


Angola, though, in the plans of the Chinese 


stra-egista as ‘‘small countries” they must all fight 
in single formation against the ‘‘super-powers’’. 


- However, it-is common knowledge that every social 


movement, including the national-liberation move- 
mert, exists as such while its participants have a 
common political platform and strategy, common 
allies and enemies. By placing the- developing 
countries in a row with “small and medium” 
imperialist states, the Peking doctrine of “two 
sup2r-powers”’ is undermining the common political 
foundation of the national-liberation movement. 


Tho doctrine of “two super-powers”’ “is, in effect,. 


depriving the national-liberation «movement of the 
ultimate goal of its development. By assuming, as 
is done in Peking, that capitalism and socialism are 
not ideals for the peoples of Asla, Africa and Latin 
Arrerica, the goals and aims towards which the 


comtemporary national-liberation movement should: 


strive are obscured, as well as what it should refute 
and what it should affirm in the course of building a 
new Life. — te hs i 
Repudiation of the class approach in assessment 
of the phenomena. of world politics lead’ the 
Chinese doctrinaires to crude falsification of the 
rol of the socialist and imperialist states in the 
int2rnational arena. Imperialism has brought 
mankind colonialism, fascism, bloody world and 
local wars, the “cold war? and the resulting arms 
Tace,-racial discrimination, social oppression and 
inequality, the technical and ecohomic backward- 
nezs of the developing countries and many other 
ca‘amitiess By placing. an equation sign between 
the motherland of socialism, the USSR, and the 
i power, the USA, Peking is attempting 
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to foist upon the socialist countries part of interna-. 
tional imperialism’s guilt towards humanity. 

However, it is a well-known’ fact that mainly the . 
foreign policy of the -socialist countries, and pri- 
marily that of the Soviet Union, has most effectively 
countered and continues to counter the implemen- 
‘tation of imperialism’s criminal plans against 
nations including the nations fighting for their.Q: 
political and economic independence. Therefore, 
the doctrine of ‘‘two super-powers” should be 
classified as a doctrine defending international 
imperialism, removing part of its guilt with regard 
to mankind, and shifting part of imperialism’s guilt 
onto the socialist’ countries. This doctrine is, con- 

_ sequently, spearheaded against the world socialist 
system and primarily against the Soviet Union.. l 

Such an assessment of the role of the socialist 
‘states in world politics artificially obscures the 

ospects of the development of the national- - 
iberation movement. Some fighters for national 
and social emancipation may have the illusion of 
the independence of their movement, though it is 
generally known that the national-liberation move- 
ment together with the world socialist- system and 
international workers’ movement is just one of the 
three component parts of the’ world révolutionary 
process, and only in alliance with the other compo- 
nent parts of this process can it count on ultimate 
success. -If the Chinese -interpretation of the 
balance of forces in the world is followed blindly, 
the national-liberation movement’ faces the’ risk of 

j ae itself in isolation and losing its genuine 
es. _- 

By addressing its ‘‘discovery’’ primarily’ to the 
national-liberation movement, Peking, with the aid 
of the doctrine of “two super-powers”’, is futilely 
attempting to damage the world socialist system 
politically, to undermine its prestige among other 
detachments of the world revolutionary movement, 
and to drive a wedge between the socialist and 
developing countries. If this doctrine becomes 
accepted, it could lead to a loss of historical pers- 
pective, toa loss of the main goals and progress 
tates of the developing countries’ of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. It could deprive them ofa 
reliable and repeatedly tested ally in the person of 
the soclalist countries, cast doubt on experience 
already accumulated by the national-liberation 
movement and, thus, lead it astray from clear-cut 
class positions. In this event the movement may be 
pushed far back. ` 

Peking is literally striving to ‘‘saddle” the 
national-ljberation movement at a convenient 
moment and, on the basis of the political and 
economic potential, manpower and ~ material 
. resources of the Asian, African and Latin American 
countries, to impose on mankind a “new order”, 
the centre of which could be a great, but conserva- 
tive and not very merciful to other nations, China. 

With the aid of the “two super-power” doctrine, 
Peking is preparing to play the -role of prophet of 

. the national-liberation - movement. According to 
_ the Maoist scenario, future events should develop 
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HISTORY AND, SOCIAL CHANGE 


data, quantiiative ‘assessments are belng made 
though I must confes that qualification can hardly re- 


-place the need for historical judgement and insight. J 


earnestly hope that systematic effort will be made by 


historians to utilise the documentary material and 


the statistical data included therein, for, it must 


- be admitted, only a very small fragment of it has 


> to fill in the details. 


, chants and administrators. 


yet been studied. 

Today we are ina position to know much more 
about village life and about the elements that cons- 
tituted rural society. This has been a development 


of great significance which will enable us to under- ' 


stand the nature of agrarian society more fully. 
With the outlines of social organisation becoming 
clear through the study of the documentary material, 
both Indian and foreign, our scholars are now beg- 
inning to utilize religious as well as secular literature, 
paintings and architecture and sources of other types 
_I feel gratified that archaeolo- 
gical studies are now being utilised to study more 
adequately medieval society. I hope that greater 
attention will be paid to the utilization of such 
sources. 

J may venture to.offer a few suggestions here. The 
volume of documentary evidence that has been dis- 
covered is so Jarge that it is totally beyond the reach 


of individual scholars. Unless the work of referenc- ` 


ing and calendaring of document is undertaken on a 
large scale, the utilization of: this material would 
remain inadequate. Would it be too much to expect’ 
that our distinguished University professors would 
award Ph.D: and M. Phil. degrees to those young 


scholars who take up the calendring of decuments? ` 


While discussing the importance of original docu- 
ments for the study of: medieval history, I may be 
forgiven for reiterating my earlier - plea that the 
European documentary sources should receive greater 
attention than they have done in the past. J am not 
only referring to British, French, Portugese and 
Dutch sources but also to the documents in Persian 
and Indian languages prepared for the foreign mer- 
I am glad that the 
Indian Council of Historical Research is seized of 
the problem. I trust that our young scholars will 


' come forward to avail of the opportunities offered 


by the Council for studying these fields. 
There is a good deal of discussion regarding the 


crisis of the Mughal empire and its underlying social 


94 


and economic causes. In this context the question 
has been raised whether the medieval Indian society 
could have been transformed into an industrial or a 
capitalist or even a modern society if the British and 
the other Europeans had not intervened. The belief 
that basically social relationships in India remained 
constant and that there was no change in Indian 
society till the arrival of the British, is no longer 
accepted by. historians. 

However, we are still not clear about the nature 
of the change, the direction of the change and: the 


(Continued from page 12) 


‘have so 


‘in this 


i 


factors mia caused the change. There problems 
been analysed largely from the viewpoint 
of the working of the rural economy or the growth 
of eae economy in the country. The larger, 
uestion whether the techniqte of agricultural pro- - 
uction was undergoing any change has not, 80 far 
been ad tely investigated. . 

It ap that, medieval society in our country 
was able e o make positive achievements because, up 
to a point, it was able to maintain the tempo of 
scientific |and technological advance. It stagnated 
and suffeted because science and technology could 
not keep pace with the advance taking place in the 
West. Itlis possible that the rapid growth of science 
and technology in the West was accelerated because 
land and jagriculture could not keep on yielding 
greater wealth at a fast enough rate, and hence 
trade, pakouri overseas trade, triggered off the 
movement for scientific and technological advance. ` 

In India, on the other hand, ‘the belief that by - 


bringing more and more land under cultivation 
enough wealth could be obtained, kept the ruling 
class in a State of eupheria and hence it did not 
feel eompelled to discover-now technology.’ The 
ideologi climate and the prevailing system of 
beliefs ‘a seem to have discouraged scientific 


thought and investigation. 

There has been a great deal of interest in ront 
time in the study of science and technology from 
the ancien 
studies have to be intensified and related to'the 
It would also be necessary to 
istory. of handicrafts, commodity produc- 
trade’ and the extent of the use of ' 
i ‘It is obvious that 
guch studies will have to ‘be mostly regional; and: 
only when i 










a 
. 


ion, can we take a sypoptic view of the 
development in the country as a whole. 

ı Although modern Indian history is not the field 
of my study. I would like to out pour ard some 


ian princes and the British rulers and 
their Euro rivals. In order to shift the focus 
to the development of ‘Indian society during the 
period, careful studies will have to be made regard- 
ing the social basis of thé various principalities 
which ergs the country at the time, and the 
impact of British policies on different sections of 
society. tion needs to be paid to the position 
of the tri and the poorer section of the peasan- 
try which apparently were „hit hard by the British 
administrative and economic policies, and as a 
result they fepeatedly rose in rebellion. 





During ast fifteen years a num of studies 
have been e on the impact of utilitarian ideas 
.on the development of administration in India. . 
However, they do not take into account the social 
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down to the medieval period., These -` 


t 


and economic milieu in which these administrators 
were trained in England or the Indian conditions in 
which they orerated. In some wordings British 
administration is regarded the fountainhead of 
all changes in India; and even important changes 
in soc.al structures'afo attributed to the acti- 
vities ef the bureaucrats. It is for scholars to 
find ow: whether idigenous elements played no part 
in the process of social change in our country. 
There Eave also been some studies of the attitudes 
` of various groups to different kinds of problems, 
particularly of castes and communities. While such 
studies do contribute to an understdnding of Indian 
Society as a whole, the tendency to explain major 
social economic and political changes primarily in 
' terms of castes, communities, amorphous ‘elite’ 
groups is fraught with dangers. ` 

The rise of the middle class and other allied 
groups have aroused considerable interest amongst 
scholars. In analysing these and other social changes 
many Indian historians have adopted approaches 
which have emanated from abroad. There can 
' certainly be no objection to adopting methodologies 
developed outside the country if they help us to 
comprehend the historical reality- better. Eut we 
should be careful in importing concepts which do 
not reelly fit into the frame-work of Indian society. 

Enough attention has not yet been paid to the 
‘study of such different segments of society as 
merchants, artisans, peasants, agricultural labourers, 
industrial workers, etc. Although useful work has 
been done on the ' development of British agrarian 
policies, hardly any work has been done on the life 
and condition of the peasants, or of the peasant 
movements of the time. These, as well as the study 
of the development: of. individual villages, would 
enable-us to'understand the problem of the break- 
down of the traditional village society in some 


oe - 

“Fhe statistical data regarding population, trade, 
agricutural production, monetary trends, etc., 
which are available in continuous series from about 
the middle of the nineteenth century have yet to be 


studied by Indian historians. The method of quan- 


titative analysis would undoubtedly provide fresh 


insigh: into the trend of the development of Indian, 


societ” and economy in the 19th century. y 
One sof the most popular subjects which has 
drawn the attention of foreign and Indian scholars 
working on modern India is the history of the free- 
‘ dom movement. For understandable reasons, this 
subject did not attract too many people when the 
struggle for freedom was going on. Even historians 
who at one time were critical of the freedom move- 
ment Jave now become its admirers. But we notice 
some unfortunate trends in the study of the history 
of the national movement. ` 
The basic tendencies based on religion, language, 
caste, community, region etc, which at one time 
were highlighted in order to deny India’s claim to 
independence, are now being projected ina manner 
as to Drove that the national movement ‘was bereft 
of all signs of idealism. That it possessed a strong ele- 
ment >f unity and solidarity, is sought to be denied. 
It is thereby attempted to establish that the attain- 
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ment of freedom was not the result of the struggle 
of the Indian people and their leaders, but was in 
the nature of a gift. Attempts have been made to 
utilise historical documents to prove this point. It 
is obvious that it would be a great disservice to the 
cause of objective history if such distortions are not 
exposed and corrected. 


The primary responsibility for researches in the 
history of India must rest on Indian scholars and 
the Indian History Congress has to play a pre-eminent 
role in ensuring that this responsibility is adequa- 
tely discharged. It is the only national forum which 
has been, providing organised guidance and leader- 
ship in this field for a long time, and I haveno 
‘doubt that it would assume greater responsibilities 
in the future. Iam happy that the Indian Council - 
of Historical Research is supplementing its work. 
The decision of the Council to make students and 
teachers aware of recent trends and new methods 
in the writing of the history and to translate standard 
monographs into the various regional languages is 
welcome. It is obvious that more and more materials 
will have to be made available to teachers and 
students working in Universities and colleges in 
various Indian languages. In several Universities 
doctoral theses are being submitted in languages of 
the State. These in turn would have to be made 
available to the people using the other regional 
languages. : j , 

It is also one of our main responsibilities to 

opularise the latest research methods in history. 

nless our historians are well grounded in both 
theory and statistics they cannot make much contri- 
bution to social and economic history. Proficiency 
in the language of the source-material is extremly 
important for a student of history. It mes very 
difficult to use sources in a period of transition, such 7 
as the eighteenth century, when these are so diverse 
and are found vin so many languages. For such 
types of study we badly need team work. Team 
work can be intra-subject, inter-subject, inter- 
departmental and inter-University, depending on 
the theme and the nature ofthe subject..I think 
that the Indian History Congress and the Indian 
Council of Historical Research can play an impor- 
tant part in organizing such collective and coopera- 
tive work. ; 

Lastly, I would like to draw your attention to the 
need of developing in India the study of history 
of other countries. There is no doubt that during 
the. last twenty years or so a large number of books 
of Indian history, are being produced in India, but 
the study of non-Indian history is very weak in our 
country. To stimulate interest in this field, the 
Indian History Congress decided to introduce a 
section On non-Indian history. At present because 
of paucity of original sources, we can carry on 
research on such bits of non-Indian history as are 
marginally related to the main currents of -Indian 
history and as can be studied on the basis of sources 
available in our archives. For example, wé can 
work on the British use of Indian men and material 
in extending their power and prestige in different 

, parts of Asia and Africa. 
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Education ©- 


and 


Training 


T.R. 


, F% a long time the practical 


aspects of science and techno- 
logy have held a peculiar fascina- 
tion for people in our country. 
Perhaps it is, a‘symptom of the 
‘early stages of industrialisation; 
perhaps it is a more complex 
matter—a ‘feeling that one is 
directly handling power thereby. 

Or ' could it have something to 
F with the common picture of 
an industrialised world being one 
where smoke-belching factories 
dot the. landscape and contain 
within thousands of people who 


operate machines? One can 
speculate endlessly. : 
-~ I remember some time ago, 


_ the theoretical content of 


- and what is required is to 


- 


. guaranteed! 


` 


our high school Physics teacher - 


lamenting about the lack of 
interest (and with that, ability) 
26 


t 


of some of his pupils in practical 


work. He was of the opinion—. 


an Gpinion shared by many—that 
to be a successful scientist! one 
had to be very good with one’s 
hands and possess a flair | for 
carrying out practical experi- 
ments with finesse. Gradually, I 
discovered that this was the. 
prevailing opinion not only in 
areas where pure science was 
taught, but even more so in| the 
technical disciplines. 


This was ut twenty years 
ago. In this intervening of 
time’ the bias towards practical 
training has, if at all, ed 


more ground. The feeling i 
polytechnics and other engineer- 
ing institutions seems to be that 
the 
courses is more than ' adeqnate 


ngthen and give more attentic 
to practical work. Almost as a 
take-off from this kind of think 
ing, there has been the pregent 
clamour for job-oriented training. 

There is evidently something 
appealing about this on, 
for high schoo! students; young 
college boys and even some 
adults make a strong plea ry 
now and then that art of hh 





training be made a part of high 
school or university curriculim. 
In doing so, these groups jare 
evidently sincere and motivated 
by the belief that the end result 
will be guaranteed employment 
for the student. Well, anost 


Unfortunately, enough think- 
ing does not seem to have gone 
into such aspects as to = 





will work. in practice, the type 
of jobs which the trainees will 
become eligible for, whether jthe 
capacity for imaginative thinking 
would be suborned to a mechani- 
cal process. ‘ These- are me 
thoughts that arise about job- 
oriented training and by extens- 
ion to the heavy emphasis| on 
practical training as a- whole. 

Perhaps it would not be 
of place at this stage to ana 
pact the purpose of an ed 

institution, the role 
Siete. in developing | an 
individual and how it differs 
from training. 

The primary abjectlve of 
educational institution should 
the total development of 

1 


an 
be 
the 





potentialities of an individual. 


Training for a vocation or a pro- , s 


fession is a secondary objective, 
which hag unfortunately been given 
too do t a position. To attain 


the pri objectives, the three 
‘piceninaat functions of an 


educational institution should be: 
(i) Organisation of syotematie 

programmes 

(ii) Determination of the. pro- 

cesses to be adopted to get the . 


` best -out of these programmes; 


and 

(iif) Evaluation of the indi- 
vidual from time to time with 
reference to the total. objective of 
such programmes. 

Thus, it will be seen that the 
functions of an educational insti- 
tution are very wide, ericompass- 


- inga vast range of responsibili- 


ties of which training, including 
practical training, is only a . 
part. 

Unfortunately, education and 
training have often been taken 
to be synonymous. This is not 
go.. They are’ complementary. 
Education is an open-ended , 
process meant for the total 
development of an individual. . 
Its components are knowledge 
and theory based on information 
and their application and/or 
adaptation’ in a new or un- 
common situation.. Education 
builds the foundations in an 
individual for farther growth and 
development : in the changing~ 
situations in his life time. - 

Training, on the other hand, 


- ig a close-ended process intended 


to impart certain specific skills. 
Its components are skill and prac- 
tice It is limited and can pre- 
pare a person only for discharging 
certain specific fangtions to meet 
immediate needs. 

Fifty years ago when science 
and technology were just beginn- 
ing to make a noticeable dent in 
our coutry, ‘the emphasis on. 
skills was understandable. New 
machines were being fabricated 
and maintaining and operating 
them required special skills. 
They were objects of awe and. 
wonder. Some ‘of the reverence 
for the machines automatically 
transferred to those who fabric- 
ated ‘and operated and presum- 
ably, understood them. Since 
then, the advances made have 
been truly remarkable, for the 
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simple reason that technology 
feeds cn itself, growing faster 
and faster in the process. 
Machires are no longer an end 
in themselves and operating them 
does rot require intense: and 
elaborate skill. ; 

Incidentally, the gap between 
scienco and technology is being 
narrowsd down. Take for’ 
instancə the moon shots. Land- _ 
ing on tho moon is considered 
a marvel of science whereas 
failure to reach it, is taken to 
be a failure of technology. 

It is not being advocated that 
practical training is unnecessary. 
On the contrary, it is necessary 
but it should not receive di 
portiorate importance. wo 
examp.es will suffice to bring 
home the dangers of such an 
emphasis. 

In post-war Hungary, research 
was designed to meet the needs 
of industry. The result was that 
by 1960 a distinct vacuum was 
noticed because basic research 
had been neglected in the process. 
The entire system had to be 
recast and strenuous efforts made 
to catch up with lost time. 

Practical training received 
more than its due share of atten- 
tion acd importance in Britain 
as wel, culminating in the much 
eee “sandwich” courses. 

ese zonsist of alternate periods 
of class-room lectures (theoreti- 
cal grounding) and shop-floor 
experience in an industry (prac- 
tical training). The many suppor- 
ters cf this system have put 
forward such reasons as a 
thorotgh acquaintance with the 
tools cf one’s work, easier job 
placement and direct transfer 
from the teaching institution to 
industry without intervening 
period3 of training, as being 
amongst the advantages. 

However, the efficacy and 
academic validity of the sandwich 
courses have been questioned 
recent.y. The Council for Nation- 
al Academic Awards in the UK 
has, im a recent survey, found that 
there is a steady decrease in the 
popularity of these courses. In 
guarded language it says that 
however confident some of the 
polytechnics may have been 
about these courses, these do not 
seem to have got off the ground. 
If the sandwich courses are not 
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found suitable even for polytech- 
nics, where there is a large 
content of practical trainin 
how much more ill-fitting would 
they be in engineering institu- 
tions at the higher level? i, 
The supporters continue to say 
that “the sandwich idea will be 
strongly supported in the colleges 
and that there are still new fields 
in which it could be applied”. 


But findings. to the contrary 
especially by a gious body 
like the CN cannot be 
ignored. 


These two examples would go 
to show how emphasis on practi- 
cal training may affect long-term 


` objectives and even obliterate 


certain fundamental tenets of 
technical progress such as basic 
research. True, there can bea 


few short-term gains but it would , 


not require. too much imagina- 
tion to realise how transient 
their nature will be. 

Once the scientific qualities: of 
enquiry and analysis are aband- 
oned—and they are likely to be 
with overweening support to 
oe ining—progress will slow 


own. 

It has been rightly pointed out 
that most people are technicians, 
in the sense that they learn to 
perform certain skills during 
their daily lives. Even primitive 
men, who fashioned the stone- 
axe of the wooden spear, were 
technicians of sorts. Then again 
men have expressed themselves 
over the centuries in some crea- 
tive form or the other, and im that 
sense, they have been artists, too. 

But very few have been scien- 
tists! For science requires the 
development of the powers of 
enquiry and analysis and this 
quality has to be inculcated ina 
large measure amongst the 
technologists and technicians, 
especially at the higher level, if 
we are to continue on the path 
of progress without destroying 
ourselves. 

There are machines today to 
carry out practically every item 
of work-machines to look after 
unproductive chores and, in this 
age of computers, machines to 
carry out an appreciable. part of 
“brain work”. Technologists of- 
today do not have to be encum- 
bered with routine and unimagi- 
native functions. These are either 





looked after by skilled operators 
or “thinking machines’. They 
are free or should be free to be 
more reflective. In fact, that can 
and should be shifted from the 
realm of mechanical operations 
to the realm of ideas. Their train- 
ing should be such as~to make 
them think well beyond the 
limitations of the workshop or 
the factory. 

The ideas of the technologists 
should be directed towards the 
good of mankind, an under- 
standing of the world that we 
live in and preservation of the 
fragile environment which sur- 
rounds us. The future is no 
longer as remote as it once ‘was. 
It is necessary that thoughts and 
ideas continue to be more and 
more in advance of the times so 
that we are not caught unprepar- 
ed as we hurtle round new 
corners in our pursuit of pro- 
gress. No longer should we be 
victims of crises but learn to 
avoid them. : 

No great revolutionary change 
is required to equip our techno- 
logists and scientists for their 
expanded role of the future. 
Their training should rise from 
the level of a set process to that 
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‘of a thought-provoking one. The 
ubiquitous machine shop should 
be designed and used.as a labora- 
tory and not only as a’ skill-im- 
parting mechanism. 

Some of the serious handicaps 
of rigid training such as limita- 
tion of thinking, rigidity of prac- 
tice and automatic retention of 
instructions should be borne in 
mind. Problems need to be 
devised for 
ingenuity, imagination and, of 
course, a certain amount of skill, 
would be required to reach a 
solution. Preferably these prob- 
lems should bear a relevance to 
the needs and aspirations of the 
country. Finally, practical train- 
ing should be oriented towards 
“on the job traiaing” at the end 
of the institutional programme. 


ı students where ` 


The technologists and the- 


scientists should no longer work 
in their own small island, cut off 
from the mainstream of human 
life. There has to be an awareness 
enone ee o othor facets 
such as the arts, literature, music 
and the beauty and importance 
of our own natural surroundings. 

Great scientists of the past 
possessed this quality in abun- 
dance. Nobel Laureate C. V. 
Raman had a deep love of music 
and was tio. mean a performer on 
the veena. The late Physicist Dr 
Homi Bhabha was a connoisseur 
of the. arts and a painter and 
musician of skill. Dr Oppenhei- 
mer was an Indologist of repute 
who could read the Vedas ia San- 


skrit. Dr Meghnad Saha was a ` 


Vedic scholar and an amateur 
archaeologist. 

The list is a long one, almost 
as‘long.as the number of great 
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such .expertise in disciplines 
totally unconnected wi their 
own, and in fact find relaxation 


scientists. If they = hip 


and a better understanding of 


their world in them, why cannot 
the others? Surely, 4 new dimen- 
sion and a richness of experience 
was acquired by them| in the 


process. 
It is quite conceivable that 
society, which after all does spend 
a large amount of money|on pro- 
ducing technologists will] increa- 
singly demand from them respon 
sibilities which relate not only to 
technicalities of a parti 
but also the complex 
blems that their efforts create. 
The trend is already there. 
While technology has helped to 


lar job 


change the life of d for 
the better, its .disastrous side- 
effects have only now to be 
noticed and has created | justifi- 


able concern. Vanishing flora and 
fauna, the dwindling resources of 
the earth, pollution of air and: 
water, and genetic mutation due 
to radio activity are amo 
alarming by-products of techno- 
logical advance.‘ There has been 
a case of large-scale 

poisoning, the mercury 
up in the Phillipine and Japanese 
tuna as orida 
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pro- 


dium of the internal combustion 
engine, tends to change the conr. 

sition of the air, with what 
ong-term consequences one does 
not know as yet. In every one of 
these cases listed at random, it is 
a technological device which is 
ultimately to blame. 

This should be food for thought 
for scientists and technologists. 
If we continue, in this back- 
ground, to churn out with mech- 
anical precision ‘‘trained” techni- 
cians, we .are likely to destroy 
ourselves and, of course, our 
world very soon. It isfor this 


, Treason that something more, 


something extra, something. now 
should go into the system whereby 
we produce our technologists, 
especially those who will ulti- 
mately hold decision-making 
positions. ` 

Fortunately, awareness has 
already dawned that all. this is 
necessary. This was evident at 
the United Nations Conference 
on Human Environment, held at 
Stockholm in 1972. Of the 80 
national reports, many constitut- 
ed the first-ever environmontal 
survey of certain areas. The 
inter-connection of nations 
through air and water was made 
very evident. nae 

While this marked an encour- 
aging beginning, further. work 
has to be carried out, especially 
by imaginative technologists. To 
build such a cadre, so necessary 
for the future, some reshaping of . 
the educational system will be 
required. Elsewhere, experiments 
are already being launched. In 
the UK, a university is contem-. 
plating combining the arts and 
applied physical sciences in a 
new BA Hons course in Ancient 
Civilisation and Engineering. 
Another Hons course is being 
introduced, again in an uniyers-, 
ity in Britain, which will inter- 
mix/the knowledge of science 
with its educational aspect. 

These are only the beginnings 
but, however small, they indicate 
a move in the right direction. ` 
They are symptoms of the belief 
that while scientists and téchno- 
logists will have a large say in 
shaping the world of tomorrow, - 
they should no longer be left in 
isolation and all that they do 
should be for the total and com- 
plete development of mankind. - 
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DIMENSIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


(Continued from page 10) ' 


India Lave been discussed in the general develop- 

other kind of un- 

employment, it is remarkable that the Committee 

of Experts on Unemployment Estimates did not 

eyen have the occasion to discuss it as a serious 

ae to the measurement of unemployment in 
ia. 

However, a most impressive estimation of rural 
unemployment in India from the production point 
of view has been presented by Smt Shakuntla 
‘Mehra, using the Census of 1961 and the Farm 
Management Studies of 1956-57. Her approach is 
based cn the distinction between labour and labour- 
ers. She examines the variation of the intensity of 
work per person in holdings of different size-groups. 
It is presumed that the work intensity per person 
will be highest for the largest land holding size 
group. She calculates the number of the required 
work-force to produce the existing volume of out- 
put in each size category keeping all factors of 
Produc-ion unchanged, including labour time, but 
reducirg the numbsr of labourers involved. She 
does this by assuming that the work intensity in all 
the smaller holding size groups will be the same as 
in the largest size group. Thus, the same work will 
be performed by a smaller number of people by 
working more of the time, but the work intensity is 
never to exceed what is already observed in the 
farms with the largest endowment of land. 

The required work-force thus estimated is then 
deducted from the actual work-force to obtain the 


' size of surplus labour. For all India this works out 
‘as 29.1 per cent of the total agricultural work-force. 


If one were to eliminate all fractions of persons 


who may tum out to be surplus—since amputation: 


ig not a nice way of taking half a surplus man to 
town—one could. get a minimal estimate of surplus 


labour by deducting from the surplus work-force. 


the number- of households. This yields a set of 
minimal estimates for each State, with an all-India 
figure of 6.4 per cent unemployed. Shakuntla 
Mehre settles for the arithmetic average of the two 
for each State, yielding for India 17.1 per cent.” 

Some difficulties with this use of the production 
approach. may, however, be noted. First, the 
“norm” of work intensity is fixed by the largest 
size holding group rather than by the economic cal- 
culations of the people involved. The behavioral 
question of work motivation is left out. 

Second, it is, in fact, not the case that the highest 
work intensity occurs im the largest size group in 
each region. Among the Indian States, Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Kerah, involve a violation of this assamption, and 
for this reason the first three States, in fact, end up 
yielding negative volumes of lus labour in 
Shakuntala Mehra calculations, which she treats as 
zero, on the ground that the available labour force 
is in fact producing the existing output. If, however, 
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one picks the activity norm not from the largest 
holding size but from whichever size group happens 
to have the highest intensity’ of activity, then the 
surplus labour figure would have to be revised up- 
wards for these five States. It would a that 
for India as a whole it will add another £6 per cent 
of the work-force to the total size of surplus labdur. 

Third, it should also be noted that the deduction 
of the number of households from the figure of sur- 
plus labour to obtain the minj estimates is of 
relevance only when movement outside the area is 
considered. For supplementing work’ within the 
neighbourhood, the so-calléd maximal estimates 
should hold. Taken in conjunction with the 4.6 per 
cent additional surplus labour on the basis of the 
corrected norm, this yields 33.7 per cent, which for 
the 1971 agricultural work-force would imply a 
figure of 42.4 million unemployed in the production 
sense. 

Fourth, another source of underestimation is the 
fact that the variation of work intensity that is ex- 

loited to permit some people to move out from the 
‘aris, keeping the total work time unchanged, is 
understated in Mehra’s calculations since her data 
come in size class averages. It is obvious that ave- 
raging softens the blow and if one looked at the 
inter-farm data one would find a larger range of 
variation and thus a larger volume of disguised un- 
employment using this methodology. 

The corrections do not, however, all run in the 
same direction. A possible basis of over-estimation 
arises from the fact that some people belonging to 
the smaller holding size group may in fact be work- 
ing part of the time as casual labour in the larger 
farms. When this is ignored, the estimation of sur- 

lus labour will be biased in an upward direction 
or- two separate reasons. First, some of the workers 
who are surplus in the small holdings may, in fact, 
already be employed as casual labour.in the larger 
holding aize groups. Second, intensity of work per 
head of the work-force of the larger farms will be 
lower since the workers classified under the larger 
size group would have been supplemented by these 
part-time labourers to share out the total work time 
calculated from the Farm Managoment data. This 
will tend to reduce the work norm. 

Another possible source of over estimation arises 
from the possibility that some of the workers in the 
smaller size holdings may, in fact, have non-farming 
duties, such as domestic work to perform, and may 
not be available for the full work load carried by 
workers— possibly hired ones—in the larger farms. 
The problem is particularly relevant for women, but 
itis of interest to note that evenif all the female 
labour is eliminated from the available work-force 
keeping the estimate of required work-force un- 
changed, there will still remain in Mehra’s estimates 
a considefable surplus for India as a whole (about 
5.2 per cent) despite the severity of the assumption. 
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Finally, much depends on the time pattern of 
labour inputs. Rather than taking the number of 
days per year per person, it would: be better to take 
the number of days per person im each season and 
then to choose the maximal work intensity -among 


all size groups for all seasons as the norm to cal- . 


culate the work-force requirements in each: season 
for each category. The maximal requirements among 
the various seasons will yield the binding require- 
ment for each category. It is easily checked that if 
the application of labour is more even over the 
seasons for the smaller farms (with lower intensity), 
then this will raise the size of surplus labour. And 
this may well be a plausible situation since the diffe- 
tential of real labour cost tends to be greater during 
the slack seasons. 

It will be interesting to carry out all these correc- 
tions, and Shakuntla Mehra is already engaged in 
revising her earlier estimates as far as the data situ- 
ation will permit. Similar calculations with later 
data will be of obvious relevance for man-power 


Planning in India, and it is a pity that the official » 


thinking in India has paid virtually no attention to 
the productivity 
estimation. : 


Job Seeking and Recognition Aspect 


pmr, the number of people on the live regis- 
ters of the Employment Exchanges provides one 
variant of the recognition approach to unemploy- 
ment estimation. In March 1971 the number of 
people on the like registers was 4.9 million (This 
as risen sharply to 8.2 million by October 1973.) 
One difficulty with the-use of this figure is that it 
relates mostly to the urban areas and it is not casy 
for a rural unemployed to-make use of this channel 
of employment search. However, the 25th Round 
of the National Sample Suryey asked the agricultu- 
ral labourers and the bottom 10 per cent of culti- 
vators whether there was at least one member will- 
ing to take up full time work (i) inside the village 
only, (ii) outside the village only with guaranteed 
employment, and (fi) outside the village even with- 
out guaranteed employment. These data need much 
more scrutiny, but it is interesting to examine what 
kinds of magnitudes are yielded by this approach. 
The tabulated data of the NSS 25th Round are 
' available for 16 States and administered territories, 
including Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala,. Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Tamil Nadu, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, and Delhi. 
Taking the percentage of households of the agri- 
cultural labourers who have at least one member 
who is ready to accept full time work in one of the 
three categories for cach State and weighting them 
by the estimated number of households of agricul- 
tural labourers in each State we arrive at a weighted 
average of 50.3 percent. For the bottom 10 per 
cent of the land-owning peasants the weighted 
average works out as 42.6 per cent. 
Taking these weighted average figures as the reļe- 
vant all-India ratios, we can apply them respectively 


approach to unemployment 


to the total number of agricultural labour house- - 
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‘equival 


` gure that 


` Employm 


holds and the 10 percent poorest cultivators in 
India. | The 1971 Census gives the number of agri- 
cultura] labourers as 47.5 million and that of culti- 
vators 78.2 million, so that the relevant figures 
should be 47.5 million and 7.82 million, respecti 


vely. c average number of working members 
ho old was around 2.16 according to the 
ati Sample Survey Report No 144, 17th 
Round.?? For the poorer groups with which we are 





concerned, the number tends to be lower since 
family increases with the size Of land holding, 
so that fn using 2.16 as our cohversion figure we 
may derestimating the number of households 
in these two categories. The numbers thus arrived 
at are ectively 22.0 million agricultural labourer 
households and 3.6 million/bottom 10 per cent cul- 
tivators.| Applying the willingness ratios arrived at 
earlier, we get 11.1 million and 1.5 million as the 
number of households in which’ at least one mem- 
ber is willings to accept an outside full-time 
employment. 

These people are, in some sense, the agricultural 
t of those who are registered in the Emp- 
loyment Exchanges in the urban areas. They may 
or may not be currently employed, but they are 
willing to take up full-time work if offered. Among 
the possible reasons for not being willing, suggested 
in the schedules, are ‘“‘no person can be permanently 
spared from agriculture” and “present employment 
in village is adequate and economical”. Needless to 
say, there is some ambiguity in all this. The ex- 
pected salaries they mention vary a great deal and 
it is not at all obvious from the questionnaire and 
the instructions to the field staff of the NSS that the 
respondents would have treated the salary figures 
meitioned as the minimum emoluments at 
ey ' are 
employment. 

ot, however, add the 12.6 million agri- 

cultural jobseekers to the 4.2 million registered in 
the Employment Exchanges in 1971 until we are 
ere is no overlap. A dies SE ; 
by the pe Rat te General of Employment an 
Training ła 1968 had indicated that about 34.4 per 
cent of those registered in the Employment Exchan- 
ges were |normally resident in rural areas,“ and 
applying the same ratio to the 4.2 million figure for 
1971, one ‘would obtain 1.4 million rural people 
registered. Deducting this from 12.6 million, we 
obtain the minimal estimate of 11.2. million of the 
rural jo kers not covered by the Employment 
Exchanges, and this added to the 4.2 million from 
the Exchanges yields a total of 15.4 million in fact, 
it is very unlikely that there will be any significant 
overlap s the two groups of jobseekers in 
question come from the poorest strata of the rural 
population and the possibility of their having the 
opportunity of registering themselyes with nearby 
t Exchanges is rather remote. If there 
is no overlap, the total figure will be 16.8 million, 


giving a range between 15.4 and 16.8 million. 

This excise in using the recognition aspect on 
its own geared towards producing a minimal 
estimate rather than a best-guess value. In fact, 
there are several reasons for expecting that the real > 


ready to take up outside 
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number of jobseekers is much larger. 

First. many households will have more than one 
person who is ready to take up outside employment. 
Our assumption of one person per household leads 
obviously to an underestimation. 

Second, we have covered only the bottom 10 per 
cent o? the cultivating households, but there are 
obviously other cultivating households from which 
jobseekars may come. We have, however, no figures 
for other groups, but if we apply the same ratio to 
those overating tiny holdings, say, below 1.01 hec- 
tares (who are treated as “ i farmers” in 
rural programmes such as: the MFAL and are bun- 
ched together with agricultural labourers), then we 
shall heve to deal with 39.9 per cent of the cultivat- 
ing households.“ This will raise the number of 
willing households to 6.0 million, producing a 
minimel total of 17.1 million rural jobseekers. 
Given the 4.2 million registered in the Employment 
Exchanges with a maximal overlap of 1.4 million, 
we get the range as of 19.9 million to 21.3 million. 


Some Concluding Remarks 


() Unemployment is not oneconcept but a class 
of concepts. The different dimensions of unem- 
ployment correspond to these conceptual differences. 
The attempt to get one number representing ‘‘the 
level” of unemployment is, ‘therefore, fandamentally 
misconceived. In the search for ‘‘consistency’’’ one 
should avoid the temptation of grinding distinct 
concepts into some kind of a homogeneous dust. 

(2) It is a mistake to think that the problem of 
multidimensionality of unemployment will disappear 
if one dis tes properly. Even for one given 
person—and it is not easy to push disaggregation 
much further—the dimensions may differ, and tho 
person can be unemployed according to one concept 
and employed according to another. 


(3) Multi-dimengionality is no reason for eschewing _ 


whatever information on unemployment ono ‘has. 
The Draft Fifth Five Year Plan's failure to give any 
estimate of unemployment in the country and any 
idea of the likely volume of additional employment 
to be created by the Plan, using any of the concepts 
of employment, makes its credibility peculiarly low. 
This is especially so since employment is a major 
vehicle of income redistribution, which is supposed 
to be g basic objective of the Fifth Plan. © 

(4) Tae estimates of the different aspects of un- 
employment in India in 1971 presented here, all 
turn out to be fairly gigantic. The estimates can 
all be improved with the use of better and later 
data, tut the magnitudes are alarming, and so are 
the trends of some readily observable parts of the 
estimates, for example, the rise in the number on the 
live registers in the Employment Exchanges from 
4.2 to 3.2 million between March 1971 and October 
1973. 

(5) The biggest estimates come from the produc- 
tion oach suggesting about 42.4 million rural 
unemployed in 1971. But the need for several correc- 
tions nas been pointed out and the data base is 
rather old. The neglect .of this approach in the 
official literature is somewhat odd, especially m 
view cf its relevance to resource planning. 
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(6) The estimation of the minimal number of job- 

ers based on the recognition approach yields a 
figure around 20 to 21 million. This is fairly close 
to the estimates of the unemployed and the 
severely underemployed based on mixtures of 
the income approach and recognition approach 
used by the Committee on Unemployment (19 


million) and by Raj Krishna (21 million). Since 
the EA oa cour are quite different, as I 
have tried to di in some detail, the i : 
proximity is a coincidence. 
NOTES 

I am most to Dharam Narain, J. Krishnamurti, 
Shakuntle , and R. Thamarajaksji, for helpfal discus- 
sions and much guidance. 

1Unemp!): t,” reprinted in Talks on Planning, Indian 
Statistical tute, 1961 


"Report of the Committee of Experts on Unemployment 
Eeanaee, Planning Commission, Government of » 1970, 
p 31. 

*Unemployment in India,” Presidential Address delivered 
at the 32nd Annual Conference of Indian Society of Agricul- 


tura] Economics; ted in Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, Vol I, January-March 1973. 
V.M. “Poverty in India,” 


and N. Rath, 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol VI, Nos 1 and 2, January 
2 and 9, 1971. 

International Labour Office, Employment, Incomes and 
Equality: A Strategy for Increasing Productive Employment 
in Kenya, Genova, 1972. l 

‘International Labour Office, Matching Employment Oppor- 

and Expectations: A Programme of Action for Ceylon, 


P. Chaudhuri, ed., Reading. 
ment, Allon and Unwin, London, 1972. 

There is, however, also the possibility that these 
labourers-cum-cultivators may turn out to have the highest 
intensity of work, and this could push up the norms beyond 
tho ones chosen 

1° Tables with Notes on Some Aspects of Land Holdings in 
Rural Areas, NSS No 144, 17th Round, Table I 

Report of the Committee of Experts on Un loyment 
Estimates, Planning Commission, Government of Indie, 1970, 


27. : 
18 Indian Agriculture in Brief, 12th edition, Directorate of 
Statistics, Minis 


Economics and A try of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of India, 1973, Table 4.1. 
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European 
Community 


K. MADHU PANIKKAR 


T=. impact of the West Asian 
crisis on Europe has been 
two fold. It has once again 
underlined the dependence of 
Western Europe on the energy 
resources of the Arab world and 
the capacity of the Arabs, if they 
present a united front, to reduce 
European politics and economies 

to complete incoherence. 
The Arabs by using the oil 
weapon have forced the West 
to recognise the 


realities of West Asia; one by 


one the West European states 


have been forced to review their.. 


West Asian policy. 

More significant is the attitude 
of the United States. Washington 
has been tho most. intransigent 
supporter of Zionism; American 


R? 


support for the Zionist cause was 


not unexpected by the Europeans, 
but the declaration of|the red 


alert on the assumption that the 

Soviet Union was planning to 

. move troops to Egypt k the 
Europeans by surprise. 

The allies of the Uni States 

„were neither consulted nor infor- 


med and since the US has acted 
in -a -similar manner during the 
Cuban missile crisis, the) general 
belief was that it took pe for 
granted, and on questions of war 
and peace the European interests 
would not be taken into considera- 
tion and European views ignored. 
Washington’s over-yeaction, 
therefore, underlined the |relative 
ess of Western | Europe 
even as a bloc vis-a-vis UB. This 
was particularly disheartening to 
the Europeans as Europe would 
bacome one of tho Cy es 
battlefields in any conflict 
tween the super powers. 
The Europeans are well aware 





that they constitute the most 
tmportant trading bloc the 
world and, on the ‘of 
tion, ‘economic urces, 
ustrial capacity and techno- 


ae the European commnnity is 
one of the super powers of the 
world. But, at the same time, 
they are perfectly aware that in 
spite of their wealth and res- 
ources, they are but subo dinate 
allies of the United States. 

Even ‘in; the econo 
financial fields they ha 
repeatedly forced to sacrifice 
their interest so that the 
Americans could temporarily at 
least overcome their difficulties. 
In spite of their affluenee, the 
Europeans are in a te of 
dependence; the psychology of 
dependence is one of the charac- 
teristics of the colonial situation. 


and 
been 


` Having been the lords of creation 


for over a century, the E 
are finding this depend 
the United States irksome. 
It is not that the Euro 
are not in a position to 
away from this a pa ey . À 
Europe is capable of 
standing up to the United [States 
and playing an independen 
But Europe remains, in ia 
talks about integration, d 
It is difficult for nations which 
have been independent states for 
centuries to abandon | their 


peans 
ce on 


08 





$ 


‘India has 


sovereignty to a supra-national 
organisation and the . national 
sentiment is too strong for a 
genuinely united European 
political community to emerge 
in the near fature. 

Even in the economic com- 


munity the European states have 


been more interested in pursuing 
national interests;’ the: 

over agricultural 
price policies, the prolonged 
negotiations over the use of 
European funds for investment 


in the depressed areas’ of the 


various nations, are mere indi- 
cations that the European com- 
munity continues to''be an 
association of states, each’ pursu- 
ne its own national interests, 
an sige ht for , 


It is not that there hás been 
no progress towards unity; the 
Eurocrats believe that the 
integration of economies which 
has taken place already has laid 
the foundation for ai united 
Europe and the tangled skein of 
European economies cannot be 
untangled. As the bureaucrats in 
Brussels see it, the advance is 
slow and steady, the common 
tarrifs and the common trade 
policy have already, made 
Europe into an economic entity, 
with which the rest of thé world 
negotiates as a distinct unit. 

- For India, the European com- 
munity is important, not only 
because it is India’s 

trading partner, but also because 
close ‘and intimate 
relations with some of the 
member states of the community. 
Thus, with France, India has not 
only agreements in the field of 
nuclear energy and defence and 
other, mdustries but also in the 
cultural field. 

The wide spectrum of India- 
France cooperative agreements 
can be deepened by collabora- 
tion in the field of technology 
and research and development. 
By collaboration is not meant 
the setting up of industries in 
India on the basis of 60:40 or 
any other such arrangement, but 
the creation of technical and 
industrial capacity for’ self- 
sustained growth. This . would 
mean the closest cooperation in 
the fields of technology and: 
research and development.. 
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certain’ 


As far as France is concerned, 
cooperatior is possible in a way 
which is mutually beneficial in 
third cotntries also. France 
provides -arge-scale aid and 
credit to the Francophone coun- 
„tries of Africa, and India is in 
a position to offer technical 
expertise and other services in 
the field of small scale industries, 
tropical and semi-tropical agri- 
culture, and provide technical 


assistance in certain special 
fields. 
Tho problem of language 


should no: be an insurmountable 
barrier, Zor if knowledge of 
French will open loyment 
opportunities there wil be con- 
siderable number of Indians 
willing to learn the language. 
With the present rapid methods 
of languaze teaching this should 
not pose a serious problem. 
Moreover, since France is 
genuinely interested in spreading 
its 


language and culture, an - 


arrangement which provides an 
incentive for Indians to learn 
the Frerch 


be multhational—India, France 
and thos3 Francophone African 
states which are willing to enter 
into’ agreement. Any such co- 


operation will require consider- 


able political spade work but the 
results can be worthwhile. 

The important thing for us is 
to realise that as long as the 
European community is in the 
present state of flux, relations 
with it will have'to be at two 
levels: with the community as 


‘an entity and with its member 


states individually. We cannot 
afford to neglect one for the 
other. 

The European states are divid- 
ed and constantly bickering, and 
while they are able to present a 
united front to the third world, 
the United States is able to 
exploit the differences inside the 
community. The major internal 
contradiction is the conflict of 
interest between the big three— 
Britain, Franceand Germany— 
and the others, and the mutual 
suspicion of the big three and 
the fear of each that the other 
two will gang up against it. 

Moreover, France believes that 
Britain,- in spite of being in 
Europe, still hankers after the 
special relationship with America 
and will act as the American’ 
Trojan Horse inside the com- 
munity. It considers West 
Germany as being too subservient 
to America and not wanting a 
genuinely independent Europe. 
At the same time both Britain 


and France are suspicious of the 

ostpolitik, the shadow of Rapallo 

hangs over them and the fear 

that a detente between Bonn and 

Moscow might lead to an under- 

standing and an alliance haunts 
em. 


France believes that its special 
role is to be the mediator between 
the Soviet Union and the West, 
and a Social Democratic Govern- 
ment in Bonn which seeks an 
understanding with the Soviet 
Union, does not find favour in 
Paris. Thus, we have the peara- 
dox that France prefers a 
conservative government in Bonn 
which is hostile to the Soviet 
Union and subservient to the 
United States for it enables Paris 
to be the champion of European 
independence and an understand- 
ing with the Soviet Union. 


The ambitions and vanities of 
the nation states make' Europe 
merely an imperfect union, and 
as long as the Europeans fail to 
resolve the problem of political 
integration, it will bea mistake 
to treat the European community 
as a political entity. While trade 
negotiations will have to be with 
the community as a whole, any 
arrangement of an economic or 
political nature will have to be 
with the individual states. 





To All Readers and Well-wishers of Mainstream 
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With the advent of 1974, Mainstream ges to serve in its modest way the cause of 
national unity for social advance. It shall redouble its endeavour for better and closer understanding 
paving progressives for the struggle against all forms of Reaction—political, economic, social and 


For Mainstream to survive in the difficult days ahead, we have to rely solely on everyone of its 
readers and well-wishers. We are grateful to all our friends and well-wishers who have to 
our appeal for donations for the Mainstream Fighting Fund. We are not ashamed to ask for more, 
because we are confident you will understand our formidable difficulties and will be anxious to share 
our bmrden. 


; ine S PEET that donations cannot sustain a journal for long. We shall 
have to augment our revenue also cut down our expenses. We, therefore, appeal to each and 
everyone of you, dear readers, to help us im securing more advertisements. You may certainly exert 
your inflaeace and power of on with any advertiser you kmow, to advertise in Mainstream. 
On bearing from you, our Advertisement Department will immediately contact whomsoever you want 
us to approach. Secondly, we request all our agents to see that they remit to us the dues regularly and 
pro. . There must be no wastage of the paper. ; 

, the reader should share his copy of Mainstream with friends, because if the 
present trend in peic Dae EA SERED or ape DINS Te May gen nave to arastically cat down 
the rumber of copies of Mainstream we can afford to produce. $ 


All this may make dismal reading to you, but we are sure that with your active and generous 
support, Mainstream shall survive this storm. 


THE EDITOR 








C. SUBRAMANIA. BHARATI, 
S. Vijaya Bharati, Publications 
Division, New Delhi; pp 64; 
Rs 2.35, 


“HE fiftieth death 
of the great Tamil poet 


C. Subbramania Bharati (1882- 


1921) was celebrated throughout 
Tamil Nadu on September 11, 
1971. This biography of the 
poet followed a year later. 
Written by his grand-daughter, 
Dr S. Vijaya Bharati, it attempts 


to give us a true-to-life portrait . 


of the man, his thoughts, and to 
a certain extent, the conditions 
he worked under. The title 








Tagore of the South 


“Bharati”, a name of Saraswati, 
the goddess of knowl ; 
conferred upon him at 


as he could compose poems on 
any subject at any moment. 

Any discussion on | Bharati 
would, be incomplete without a 
mention of his political and social 





commitments.~ He was) closely 
associated with the | Indian 
National Congress. His | meeting 
with Sister Nivedita R 1905 
influenced his thinking. He dedi- 
cated his national poems to her 


later, fought for the freedom and 
equality of the Indian w . 


To quote him: “F for 


TRADE UNIONS AND COMMON PEOPLE 


The second example relates to 
the initiative of the peasant 


organisation of Andhra and tho | 


Unions of the bank employees in 
that State in holding a joint meet- 
ing to discuss problems connected 
with credit to small and middle 
peasants from the nationalised 
banks. Such meetings can and 
should be held elsewhere. 

The idea should be broadened 
to cover a wider ground. For 


wcthening their solidarity wi 
which may be hindering th 


instance, joint conventions of 
leaders and activists of the unions 
of-the Government employees and 
unions of industrial workers, 
agriculturé workers and of 
peasants, etc, should be held to 
discuss ways and means of streng- 
each 
actors 
same. 
In the end, it needs |to be 
emphasised that the dominant 





other and overcoming 


women is based ona realisation 
of the self. Men and women are 
equal and as Jong as they do 
not harm each other they have 
the liberty to act according to 
their will and pleasure.” : 

During the years after his 
death, Bharati’s poetry, which 
ushered ina new era of style in 
Tamil literature, has been trans- 
lated into many languages, such 
as English, French, German, 
Russian, etc. plus most of the 
Indian languages. He has been 
raised to the status of a national 
poet and his work given due 
recognition. 

, Purabi Banerjee 


(Continued from page 14) 


picture is not the above-men 
tioned negative tendencies. Posi- 
tive factors are moré weighty. 
The general radicalisation of the 
middle class makes the task of - 
overdoing the negative tendencies 
easier. And the more they are 
overcome the greater and bigger 
will be the role of these trade 
unions for the advancement of 
their members as well as the 
country as a whole. 





SOVIET. VIEW POINT 
(Continued from page 23) — 


approximately in the following manner. If the 
national-liberation movément bites on the bait of 


China i 
that it is 


covelopis countries, Peking is even today hinting 
at its readiness to play this role. 

ted that after some time has elapsed, China will 
tremind : “‘slow-witted’’? developing countries that 


It may be expec- 


If is the biggest developing country and 
isely China that fate has destined to 


the “two super-power”’ doctrine, it will inevitably 
make no headway for some time -in the tortuous 
search for its further path. Here, China, the.live- 
saver, will appear on the scene and, like a pastor of 
an obedient flock, will lead the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America down a road known 
only to itself and profitable only for itself. In 
effect, when it places itself in the category of 
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become the predominant force in the national- 
liberation| movement. 

This is the essence and logic of Peking’s “two 
super-power’’ doctrine which is intended to serve 
the interests of the Maoist leaders’ great-power 
aspirations at a time when China is emerging in the 
world political arena after a long period of inter- 
national isolation. 
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I am convinced that the. 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic LS, it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNREST IN THE LIC: 
FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


An Appeal to the LIC Employees 


Millions of newspaper readefs and listeners 
of All India Radio must have wondered during the 
last two months at the reports on the industrial 
unrest in the LIC. 

LIC is a countrywide organisation and there have 
been cotntless witnesses of the continuous agitation 
launched by Class III & IV employees to press their 
demands for higher wages. _ 

Amids: the hue and cry arising out of all such 
agitation itis time now for every right thinking 
employee of thé Corporation as also the reader and 
observer to consider 2 things: First, the justification, 
if any, fcr this unrest in the face of the sincere 
attempts made by the management to settle matters 
amicably. And secondly, the final offer made on 
28th December 1973, involving an additional outlay 
of Rs. 6 crores per annum. Both these points should 
be examined in the light of (i) LIC’s capacity to pay 
(ii) Wages in outside employment (iti) LIC’s obliga- 
tion to the policy holders and the community. 


What do2s the employee gain? 


Instead of being harried by the thought of how 
much more or how little one would get, let the 
employees examine the benefits accruing from this 
offer. For example, a peon in-the LIC will secure 
(inclusive of the bonus component) an increase of 
Rs. 68 a: the minimum of the scale and an increase 

' of Rs. 87 per month at the maximum. 

A clerical assistant will benefit to the tune of 
Rs. 95 a-the minimum and Rs. 154 at the maxi- 
mum. Not «nly this but there will be similar 
significamt improvements available to all the other 
categorica of employees. Let us examine the impro- 
vemonts proposed for the peons, clerical assistants 

- and the Superintendents. These are: 





Category Remuneration as Remunsration as 
per the existing per the offer (in- 
scales (inclusive of clurive of bonus 
bonus component) component) per 
per month morth 
Min. Max. Min. Max. 

Peons 336 575 404 726 
Clerical 

Assistants 419 1174 514 1447 
Superintan- ` 

ents 785 1723 933 2033 
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Tho other components of the offer: 


The offer also contains a generous provision for 
Bonus. Let us illustrate how much various 
puploress will gain because of the increase in the 

nus: 





Minimum Maximum 
Peon increase from increase from 
340 to 571 600 to 975 
Clerical increase from increase from 
Assistants 424 to 730 1248 to 2003 


a SS 


The offer contains improvements in the terms of 
Housing Allowance, City Compensatory allowance, 
Gratuity etc. as well On an average every employee 
will benefit by Rs 115 per month. If we look at the 
average remuneration drawn by the employees at 
present-—Rs. 440 in the case of peons ‘and Rs. 800 
in the case of clerical assistants—the offer made by 
the Corporation cannot be regarded by any stand- 
ard as less than generous. Under the new 
scales, the starting salary of a new recruitin the 
peon’s category will be Rs. 390 per month, whereas 
a new recruit in the clerical assistant’s category 
will draw Rs. 467 per month. 


Capacity to pay: 


And yet despite these attractive components, the 
offer of Rs. 6 crores has been rejected by the major 
union. There has also been no constructive response 
so far from the other four unions. They have all been 
demanding further improvements in the scalea of 
pay as well as other benefits. They seek to}justify the 
demands on the ground that the LIC has enormous 
capacity to pay. The reason? They argue that in view 
of the phenomenal increase in its new business and 
in their renewal premium income, LIC’s capacity to 
pay has grown. However, if you pause for a mo- 
ment and examine the basis behind such a claim, 
you will allcome to the conclusion that the very 
argument is fallacious. Because the capacity to pay 
in the life insurance industry is determined on the 
basis of the growth in renewal premium income as 
well as new business in relation to the wage bill and 
the returns to the policy holders. 


During the period between 1957 and 1973, the 
wage bill has moved up from Rs. 9.16 crores to 
Rs. 58.04 crores, showing an increase of 534%. As 
against this new business increased by 514% and 
renewal premium by 452% only. Itisclear from 
this that the wages have increased faster than both, 
the renewal and new business. As for 
returns to the policy holders, the LIC has not 
succeeded either in reducing the premium rates or 
significantly increasing the rate of bonus. 


Why not a second look? 


Unfortunately because of the intense inter-union 
rivalry, the unions have not considered the offer on 
its merits. On the contrary they have intensified 
their agitation in the form of work-to-rule, go-slows, 
strikes, holding of meetings and demonstrations 
within the office premises during office hours etc. 
Do you know that all these have brought the work- 
ing of the LIC to a grinding halt in some of the 
Divisions? In others, the work has slowed down 
considerably. All this in turn has rendered it 
difficult to give any service to the existing policy 
holders and provide life insurance protection to the 
public. . 


Let wiser counsel prevail: 
The management would very much like the 


employees to realise that the methods they have 
adopted cannot improve the capacity of the LIC 


t? 


Paes apt, 


to meet their demands. In fact, LIC could only 
agree to the additional outlay of Rs. 6 crores per 
annum jin the hope that it would secure industrial 
peace and this in turn would increase productivity 
and profitability. Only if the latter condition was 
fulfill could LIC absorb the additional burden. 
If, however the agitation continues, it is bound to 
have sdrious repercussions on the finances of the 
Corpordtion. It may even compel the LIC to 
review the position in order to protect the interests 
of the pplicy holders. 





Lastly 


LIC earnestly appeals to all its employees to 
eschew |the agitational approach and to refrain 
from indulging in their ill-advised course of action, 
for this) could oly cripple the industry. Instead, 
LIC would like its employees to take a more positive 
approa realise their responsibilities and turn to 
constitutional methods. It is worthwhile remember- 
ing that while life insurance provides its employees 
sustenance in a relatively generous measure, it also 
Pnancial to people at large an essential measure of 





financial security for the future. And at the same 
time, it much needed funds for the economic 
development of the country. 


K.R. PURI 
Chairman 


8-1-74, 
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, ON the very day when Smt 

Indira Gandhi was lashing 
out ageinst communalism and 
other divisive forces while ad- 
dressing the National Convention 
against Communalism in New 
Delhi, the voters in the Bombay 
Central-North constituency dem- 
onstrated by their verdict in 
the ballot box their determina- 
tion to overpower the very same 
reactiorary forces. 

At ore end, the Prime Minister 
used strong words against the 
forces cf Reaction while permit- 
ted her own party leaders in 
Bombay to strike an unashamed 
deal wth the semi-fascist Shiv 
Sena; at the other end, the 
masses in Bombay, mainly the 
workiog masses, registered in 
action their firm rejection of this 
dirty ccmbination— as also their 
abhorrence for the Jana Sangh— 
and uniesitatingly voted for the 
Red Flag. 

This indeed brings out both 
the glicry and the disgrace that 
abound in India today: the robust 
democratic consciousness of the 
masses and the sordid rackteer- 
ing of unscrupulous politicians 
banking on Smt Gandhi’s one- 
time image. 


The verdict in Bombay holds — 


out a complex perspective be- 
fore Injian democracy: it shows 
that despite the fame that the 
Congress had come to earn with 
Smt Gandhi’s open challenge to 
the Right three years ago, the 
slick operators in her camp 
seemed to have taken mass sup- 
port for granted, little realising 
that tho common man has awak- 
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Glory and Disgrace 


ened into the awareness of what 
really is at stake. 

When Rosa Deshpande stood 
to contest the Lok Sabha seat, 
many of the Congress bosses, 
particularly of Maharashtra, 
took it as just a symbolic Com- 
munist protest stunt. And some 
of them had the blind com- 
placency to air their profound 
assessment that she might even 
forfeit her poll deposit. 

At the same time, a very large 
section of Congress opinion—not 
only in the Capital but all over 
the country—were amazed at the 
disgusting conduct of the Bombay 
Congress leaders at blatantly 
joining hands with the Shiv Sena: 
their open support of the Shiv 
Sena bandh on December 18 on 
a purely chauvinist issue and 
their equally open opposition to 
the Leftist parties’ bandh call on 
January 2 against rising prices 
were meant to be a sort of rehe- 
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arsal for the Lok Sabha poll 
alliance between the Congress 
and the Shiv Sena. 

It would be incorrect—as some 
circles have now been trying to 
make out after the p —that 
this unholy alliance did not have 
the Prime Minister’s approval. 
It is true that Smt Gandhi did 
not go to campaign for the Shiv- 
Sena-backed Congress candidato 
in Bombay. But that does not 
mean that Sri Rajni Patel’s deal 
with the Shiv Sena was objected 
to by the Prime Minister. 

It is no secret in New Delhi 
that Sri Rajni Patel’s political 
misdoings are all within the 
knowledge of Smt Gandhi and 
there is no evidence to show 
that her consent was denied to 
them. The over-all consideration 
that seems to carry weight with 
Smt Gandhi and her colleagues 
was that Sri Patel is an ace 
fund collector for the Congress 
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coffers—no matter by whatever 
means—and, therefore, he could 
enjoy the support of Smt Gandhi. 
If the Bombay poll verdict has 
any lesson for the Prime Minist- 
er and her court is that this type 
of Jekyll-and-Hyde politics will 
no longer pay. 
A plea trotted out in Sri 
Rajni Patel’s defence is that his 
liaison with the Shiv Sena only 


reflects the prevailing mood of: 


most of the Congress leaders in 
Maharashtra, and that he has 
only been carrying out what they 
desired. It is, of course, true 
that the Maharashtra. Congress 
leaders are in favour of alliance 
with the Shiv Sena. Bal Thacke- 
ray was all along kept up by the 
Maharashtra Congress leaders as 
an antidote to any democratic, 
progressive - movement in the 
State. In fact, the Shiv Sena was 
born out of sin: it was boosted 
originally to defeat Sri Krishna 
Menon in the 1967 Lok Sabha 
election from North Bombay. 
Not that all this was not within 
Sri Rajni Patel’s personal experi- 
ence; for, in those days, he 


claimed to be an ardent supporter | 


of Sri Krishna Menon. When he 
joined the Congress after the 
Great Split of 1969, it was 
expected of him to set new 
standards in the Bombay Con- 
gress. Instead, not only has he 
followed the beaten track but 
has had no hesitation in ganging 
up with the very scum of politi- 
cal life represented by the Shiv 


Sena. 

With his bragging of being a 
progressive, Sri Rajni |Patel has 
actually lowered in public esteem 
the position of the Left-oriented 
Congress elements. It is a 
measure of the Congress Left 
that they have so long turned 
the blind eye on the Politics of 
the type for the pyogressive 
Congressmen today to dome out 
openly repudiating Sti Rajni 
Patel’s disreputable | political 
antics and to disown the politics 
tainted by Black Money. 

The Bombay verdict! is in a 
sense the assertion of the democ- 
ratic consciousness of the 
masses. Neither the ‘spell of 
the Congress nor thé terror 
threat of the Shiv Sena could 
browbeat them. Tha mass 
discontent over the phenomenal 
price rise and the Government’s 





apathy and inability in checking 
it led the working m to vote 
against the Congress didate. 


The fact that the majority of 
the votes against the ngress 
were cast in for the 


the Jana Sangh is an 
indication of the mass lurge for 
Left and democratic adyan 
shows the discerning wisdom of 
the' common people. It is this 
which impelled the two Com- 
munist Parties to work Together 
for the CPI candidate; add there 
is little doubt that the r poll 
by the Shiv-Sena-backed Congress 
candidate indicates that |a large 


number of Congressmen and their 


‘ supporters did not vote for their 


party symbol. 

In this sense also, Bombay 
shows the way: it has provided 
the contours of Left and democ- 
ratic unity which alone.is the | 
guarntes fór advance against 
Reaction, both on the economic 
and political spheres. 

However, it would be an 
illusion to regard Bombay as 
typical of the situation in every 
part of the country. There are 
areas where the weakness and 
division in the Left camp will 
mislead the voter into supporting 
the Right as a mark of protest 
against his growing economic 

rivations under the Congress 

j. It should be an eye-opener 
for Smt Incira Gandhi and her 
colleagues that the Congress has 
suffered debacle in a whole series 
of bye-elections in recent months 
—more significantly in Maha- 
rashtra which was long known ag 
one of its strongholds. The 
Indira wave could not possibly 
have been a political perm. 

This is hardly a morale-booster 
for the Congress in the coming 
crucial election battles in UP, 
Orissa and Manipur. It is time 
for every democratic-minded 
Congressman to see and assert 
that by joining hands with the 
Left in a principled struggle | 
against Reaction, the rot may be 
halted. 

N.C. 
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Yr after year, election after 
election and event after cvent 
the Indian people, during the 
last few years, have given conv- 
incing demonstration of their 
growiog political maturity. 

It is true that passions and 
prejudices could be exploited by 
the anti-people forces for spread- 
ing confusion and confounding 
the pessions of a section of the 
people for short durations. But, 
by and large, on all critical 
issues the masses have given un- 
mistaxable proof of their sense 
of diszrimination and perception 
of the issues involved. However, 
political parties, not excluding 
the railing Congress party, have 
tended to forget the lessons of 
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such experiences and have tended 
to under-rate the political matu- 
rity of the masses. This has 
encouraged expediency and op- 
portunism both in the roling 
party and the Opposition. 

The result of the Parliamentary 
bye-election from the Bombay 


` Central constituency is another 


reminder—and sucha reminder 
evidently was necessary at this 
stage—that expediency and op- 
portunism will not be tolerated 
by the Indian electorate beyond 
a certain point. The victory of 
the CPI candidate, Smt Roza 
Deshpande, daughter of CPI 
Chairman S.A. Dange, is a sharp 
and befitting rebuke administer- 
ed by the electorate of this cons- 
tituency to the totally unprinci- 
pled and opportunistic alliance 
that the Congtess had entered 
into with the Shiv Sena in 
Bombay. 

The overwhelming workiag- 
class voters of the Lovegrove 
Assembly constituency, which 
formed a part of this Parliament- 
ary constituency, clinched the 
issue when they not only wiped 
out the deficit of Smt Deshpande 
against her immediate rivel, but 
swept her to a convincing 7,000- 
vote victory. What should be an 
eye-opening lesson for the Cong- 
ress is the fact that it could not 
even come home second. The 
Jana Sangh forged ahead of the 
Congress in a closely fought poll 
battle. 

The motivations for the Cong- 
ress opportunism in Bombay are 


not difficult to understand. The ' 
Maharashtra Congress leader- _ 


ship, during the last few years, 
had pampered the Shiv Sena to 
confuse and divide the Bombay 
working class, and in this nef- 
arious design the Big Business of 
the industrial capital’ of the 


country also connived at to pro-- 


mote its own interest. 

That the Chief Minister had a 
soft corner for Sri Bal Thakray’s 
gang was widely known. But the 
hope that the political eclipse of 
Sri S.K. Patil and the emergence 
of Sri Rajoi Patel’ on the Cong- 
tess scene in Bombay would 
make the era of such clandestine 
collusion between the Congress 
and the semi-fascist chauvinist 
Shiv Sena a thing of the past, 
suffered a rude shock on the eve 


of the Bombay Central bye- 
election. 

Sri Patel’s unprincipled con- 
duct can be easily traced. Hav- 
ing been catapulted to the centre 
of political focus during the 
split in the Congress and having 
gained prominence when the 
Congress party swept the polls in 
1971 and 1972, Sri Patel felt 


“humbled and humiliated when 


the Shiv Sena was able to inflict 
a big defeat on the Congress in 
the Bombay Corporation elec- 
tions. 

Perhaps he feit that a defeat 
in the Bombay Central bye-elec- 
tion could have a very grave and 
adverse effect on his . political 
weight. Sri Rajni Patel opted to 
pursue a course of political op- 
portupism, and as it usually 
happened on such occasions, 
tried to invent justification and 
explanations even for the most 
shocking conduct of any Cong- 
ress leader in recent years, name- 
ly, support to a Shiv Sena 
sponsored Bandh on the question 
of Mysore-Maharashtra bound- 
ary dispute. i 

In what looked like a desper- 
ate bid to confuse the Central 
leadership of the party, an 
attempt was made to build a 
saleable image for the dirty and 
disgusting politics of the Shiv 
Sega chief. However, all these 
tricks did not work. The Cong- 
ress not only lost the seat but 


allowed its political credibility’ 


to be undermined for the sake of 
winning one Parliamentary seat. 
To the extent the Central 
leadership of the ruling party 
acquiesced in this unprincipled 
political conduct, it cannot ab- 
solve itself also of the share of 
the blame. It is true that several 
important Central leaders ex- 
pressed their serious misgivings 
and disapproval of the opport- 
unistic politics of the Congress 
leadership in Bombay. The 
electorate in Bombay Central 
would have done q great service 
to correct the distortions in the 
Congress party’ political approach 
if this result could induce a 
serious introspection within the 
ruling party about the growing 
invalidity of opportunism as a 
political instrument. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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ver since the six wise Men of 
thi’s Institute of Economic 
Growth discovered the virtues of 
capitalist enterprise (Mainstream 
November 24, pp 29-30), we have 
been hearing a lot about the 
need to encourage the ‘‘national”’ 
capitalists. Poor chaps—they are 
so terribly overburdened with 
high tax rates, price controls and 
production restrictions. We really 
must be pragmatic. We really 
must give them a better deal. 

And so, let us follow Wanchoo 
and lower drastically the income- 
tax rates. Let us scrap price 
and production controls. Let 
the “‘national’’ capitalists save 
the country by producimg—pro- 
ducing what? Does it matter 
what we need today is output; 
what we need today isa 5.5 per 
cent ‘‘growth” rate. More 
“growth” means more income, 
which means more employment, 
which means more welfare. Only 
an idiot could fail to see the 
truth of this. 

Unfortunately for the manage- 
ment school types now touting 
this point of view, its correctness 
depends on one small assump- 
tion: that production is costless. 
If we assume that we are manu- 
facturing motor cars, refrigerators 
and foam rubber mattresses out 
of thin air, then this reasoning 
would be correct. 

It breaks down when we 
consider the fact that these 
luxury cost not merely 
tonnes of steel, power, land and 
other productive assets to manu- 
facture, but also use up scarce 
goods such as petro] and power 
in-consumption. 

We have not got unlimited 
quantities of steel, power, 
cement ... so many other essen- 
tial items. Far from it. We have 
very little of these resources and 
it is, therefore, up to us to 
utilise these resources not in 
satisfying the luxurious appetites 
of the rich but in meeting the 
essential needs of the lower 
income groups. 
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Instead of being used to pro- 
duce air-conditioners, steel 
should be used to produce farm 
implements. Instead of powering 
a socialite’s sports car, 
should fuel a secretariat tlerk’s 
powercycle. Instead of being 
used to build a@ luxury jhotel, 
concrete should be used to | build 





gement school crowd have not yet 
heard that old refrain of no- 
mics being the science| that 
determines the allocation of 
scarce goods amongst competing 
uses? 

But why tilt at the manage- 
ment school theorists? They are 
only putting an analytical) gloss 
over the accomplished f that 
the more we are producing, the 
m we 


a dam. 
Or could it be that ave fot - 
o 


less the people for w 
are producing. 


And producing what ?| One 
shudders to walk along an elite 
street these days, beca of the 


multicoloured blocks of a a 
concrete dwellings. Delhi, for 
example. There are rows| and 
rows of one and two storied 
dwellings, all built out of a| rein- 
forced concrete frame | with 
cement bonding. Or Bombay. Or 
Bangalore. Or-any of a hundred 
and more Indian cities, and a 
thousand and more villages. 
Of what use is it to know that 
technically an ordinary brick 
frame is enough to build an 
excellent -house with? Of) what 
use is it to know that a lime and 
surki mixture is as g as 


cement for purposes of ding? 
That it is senseless to wasto 
scarce materials in building low 
residential buildings when 


substitutes? 

Evidently, no use at| all. 
There’s something low, some- 
thing declasse, in an ordinary 
brick house. So we must use 
reinforced concrete. And leave 
that much less for the 


and other stractures 


bridges, 





petrol 


where reinforced -concrete is 
essential. The dams and facto- 
Tics can wait. The fancy dwell- 
ings must come first. Just as the 
farm implements can wait. The 
small cars must come first. 

We must have a reinforced con- 
crete frame because that is “‘tech- 
nically”’ superior to load-bearing 
brick walls. We must have 
naptha as our fertiliser feedstock 
because the process is more 
“modern” than the one convert- 
ing coal. We must have diesel 
locomotives because they are 
more “efficient” than steam 
ones. Yes, indeed; India must 
have the best. For the least 
number of people. 

The system that is being 
built upin India is a grossly 
inequalitarian one. Bat, given 
two conditions, it can . 
stable in the limited sense of 
being able to perpetuate itself. 
These conditions and: (í) a miser- 
abily low level of mass conscious- 
ness, that is, a cowed-down 
population, and (i) sharply 
rising consumption patterns 
among the elite. These types of 
conditions do prevail in some 

of the world. As Celso 


of this path will demand increas- 
ing repression on the working 
masses, increasing luxury consum- 
ption by the rich, general poverty 
coexisting with a high “growth” 
tate. 

But then, “growth” is every- 
thing, and distribution nothing. 
And we have the ‘‘experts’’ to 
tell us so. We have a Purviz 
Damry of Y.B. Chavan, a 


necolim types for our other 
“socialist leaders”. 

“Apna rashtriya bania ki jai”! 
Let’s keep up with our fellow 


necolims. 


Chile: 

Lessons 

and | 
“Non-lessons” 


t 


N. K. KRISHNAN 


T= lessons of Chile continue to be the subject of i 


dsbate on -the ideological front all over ‘the 
world. 


Naxalite circles in India are concentrating on it- 


in order to propagate their theory that “power 

ows out of the barrel of a 2; For them (as 
for their Maoist masters in Pe the main target 
of attack has become not the fascist military junta 
of Chile but Allende and ‘‘Allendeism”. The CPM 
leadership, too, true to expectations, has jumped 
into the fray with its dishonest and opportunist 
fulm:nations against ‘‘revisionism’’. 

The Naxalites as well asthe CPM are capitalis- 
ing om the widespread confusion and misunderstandi 
that exists among the Left on the questions o 
Marziam, violence and armed struggle. The Mao- 

This article by a Member of the Central Secretariat of the 
Communist Party of India is reproduced from the CPI organ, 
Party Life (Vol X, No 1). i 
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ists operate on the fatalistic notion that no matter 
what changes occur in the relationship of forces on 
a national and world scale, the working class and 
its allies will “inevitably” exhaust their capacity to 
prevent the ruling class from imposing armed strug- 
gle on the revolutionary process. This view which 
Presup poses the “inevitability” of armed struggle as 
the only form of revolution of transition to Jibera- 
tion and socialism, is attributed to Marx and Lenin, 
to Marxism-Leninism as a revolutionary doctrine. 

In fact nothing could be farther from truth. 

In an article discussing the development of guer- 
illa warfare in certain areas of Russia, Lenin took 
the occasion to expound his views fully on how 


. Marxists should view the question of forms of strug- 


gle. It is the clearest and most precise presentation 
of the subject in all Marxist’ literature and hence 
deserves to be quoted at length: 

“In the first place, Marxism differs from all 
primitive forms of socialism by not binding the 
movement to any one particular form of struggle. 
It recognises the most varied forms of struggle; and 
{t does not ‘concoct’ them, but only generalises, or- 
ganises, gives conscious expression to those forms of 
struggle of the revolutionary classes which arise of 
themselves in the course of the movement. Marxism 
is thus absolutely hostile to all abstract formulas 
and to all doctrinaire recipes. Marxism demands 
an attentive attitude to the mass struggle in prog- 
ress, which, as the moyement develops, as the class- 
consciousness of the masses grows, as -economic and 
political crisis become acute, continually gives rise 
to new and more varied methods of defence and 
attack. Marxism, therefore, positively does not 
reject any form of struggle. Under no circumstances 
does Marxism confine itself to the forms of struggle 
possible and in existence at the given moment only, 
recognising as it does that new forms of struggle, 
unknown to the participants of the given period, 
inevitably arise as the given social situation changes. 
In this respect Marxism learns, if one may so ex- 
press it, from mass practice, and makes no claim 
whatever to teach the masses forms of struggle 
invented by ‘systematisers’ in'the seclusion of their 


“In the second place, Marxism demands an 
absolutely Aistorica] examination of the question 
of the forms of struggle. To treat this question 
apart from the concrete-historical situation betrays 
a failure to understand the rudiments of dialectical 
materialism. At different stages of economic revo- 
lution, depending on differences in political, na- 
tional-cultural, living and other conditions, different 
forms of struggle come to the fore and become 


. the principal forms of struggle, and in connection 


with this, the secondary, auxiliary forms of struggle 
undergo change in their turn. To attempt to’ans- 


- wer yes or no to the question whether any parti- 


cular means of struggle should be used, without 
making a detailed examination of the concrete 
situation of the given movement at the given stage 
of its development, means completely to abandon 
the Marxist position.” (Lenin on ‘Guerilla War- 
fare”, Collected Works, Vol II, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1962). 


` 


u 


M42 Engels and Lenin fought against ideas that 
foreclosed the possibility of varying forms of ` 
revolutionary struggle in the transition to socialism. 
They rejected both the Right-opportunist illusion 
that the transition would inevitably be peaceful 
and “Left” opportunism that proclaimed armed 
struggle: as the only path to socialism for every 
country. f č 

While opposing “Left? concepts of tho inevitab- 
ility of armed struggle, communist strategy simult- 
anoously opposes Right-opportunist illusions that 
transition to socialism is possible without the 
sharpest class and mass struggles combined with - 
the struggles of all the oppressed to curb and defeat 
the power of monopoly capital. 

Naxalite ‘‘super-revolutionaries”” and their anae- 

mic opportunist edition, the CPM leaders, are quick 
to shout ‘‘revisionist’’ at all those who are guided 
by Lenin’s views regarding different paths to social- 
ism. : 
, For the special benefit of these gentry, it may be 
pointed out that Le Duan, Ho Chi Minh’s closest 
comrade and successor, who has been at the centre 
of more than 30 years of victorious armed struggle 
against imperialism, himself emphasises that ‘Lenin, 
like Marx, was much concerned about the possib- 
ility of peacefully seizing power by the working 
class”. Even before the October Revolution, states 
Le Duan, Lenin believed that ‘‘communists should 
do everything to strive for (peaceful transition) as 
long as areal possibility existed, even though the 
chances are one in a hundred”. Specifically, after 
state power had been transferred to the bourgeoisie 
by the February 1917 revolution, Lenin saw the 
possibility of a peaceful transfer of power to the 
working class. “Lenin”, says Le Duan, proposed 
` the tactics of the peaceful development of the revo- 
lution.. When conditions changed, after July, and 
there was no longer the peaceful possibility, Lenin 
changed tactics and prepared for armed revolution.’ 
(Henry Winston, Strategy for a Black Agenda, 
1973) f 

Now that the October Revolution and the Great 
Anti-fascist War have led to the collapse of colon- 
ialism on a world scale and to a world system of 
socialist countries headed by the Soviet Union, 
forming the primary contradiction to imperialism, 
the possibilities for differing forms of revolutionary 
transition to socialism are increasing. This speci- 
fically means that forms of revolutionary transition 
that could only be rare in Lenin’s time may become 
more frequently possible in the present epoch. 

The perspectives chalked out by the 1960 and 
1969 World Conferences of Communist and Wor- 
kers’ Parties regarding forms of transition to Soci- 
aliam, the perspective outlined by the Communist 
Party of Chile in forming the Popular Unity bloc,~ 
the programme of our own Party in India, are all 
based on such a correct Marxist-Leninist under- 
standing. The perspectives outlined by the Chilean 
Communist Party are perfectly in line with the 
ia specifics of Chile’s political history and 

e. : 
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At the heart of the ultra-Leftists’ errors is a lack 
of understanding of how the emergence of the world... 
socialist system has altered the prospects for class 
and national liberation in the struggle against 
imperialism. As Fidel Castro himself has pointed 
out, these ultra-Leftists are a part of a “whole series 
of negators of Lenin, (who) have emerged since the 
October Revplution”. Amplifying this view, Fidel 
has stated: 

“Today there are, as we know, theoretical super- 
revolutionaries, super-Leftists, veritable ‘supermen’ 
if you will, who can destroy imperialism in a jiffy 
with their tongues. There are many super-revolu- 
tionaries lacking all notions of reality about the 
problems and difficulties of a’ revolution. They are 
prompted by sentiments carefully fostered by. 
imperialism and are full of fierce hatred. It is as 
if they refuse to forgive the Soviet Union its exist, 
ence, and this from Left-wing’ positions... 

“The existence of the Soviet state is objectively 
one of the most extraordinary privileges of the 
revolutionary movement.” (Granma, 3 May, 1970 ) 


Ill 


HE facile Maoist-Naxalite theory that ‘‘power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun” is not only a 
negation of Marxism-Leninism. It is a negation of 
all the experience of life and of commonsense itself. 
It is a crude oversimplification to believe that 
state power rests solely on police guas and soldiers’ 
bayonets. In the final analysis, it does—that is, when 
the ruling class and its state power have lost all 
legitimacy in the eyes of the majority of the people. 
But society cannot and does not live and function 
balanced on the terror of a bayonet. Every ruling 


class and every government is concerned, therefore, 


with influencing public opinion, seeks to justify its 
policies and endeavours to win a larger degree of 
popular support for itself. Those people it cannot 
win over ot bribe, it tries to confuse and demoralise 
so as to neutralise them and make them passive. 

It is failure to see all this that makes the ultra- 
Lefts see the gun as the “great liberator”. But 
history is replete with instances when it is counter- 
revolutionary power that has ‘‘flowed out of the 
barrel of a gun”. i 

In fact guns do not make revolutions, it is the 
people who do. To glorify guns, to stress and over- 
stress them, is to make oneself a prisoner of false 
rhetoric that becomes a diversion and hindrance to 
reaching and organising people. Very often, in actual 
life, it is posed as an alternative to the hard and 
arduous path of organising the masses for .day-to- 
day struggle and winning them over to the side of the 
revolution, as has happened in Burma, Malaysia and 
a number of Latin-American countries with disast- 
rous consequences. This pernicious theory alienates 
larger masses who are moving into struggle. It also 
enables the ruling class to frighten the uncommitted 
masses with the spectre of “armed violence” coming 
from the Left, enabling it thereby to get away more 
easily with its own murderous assaults, as has hap- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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D ti i L= me turn to the subject of my address, namely, 
emocra IC i the Fifth Five Year Plan. The new thing about the - 
, . Fourth Plan was that it had an Approach. The new 
A - thing about the Fifth Plan is that, besides having an 
So Cl al st _ Approach, it has a Polity-Frame. Evidently, the 
Ii : frame was prepared after the picture was ready. 
~ , Though it es the picture-more presentable, 
wonder whethér the picture is very different. 
Path to eae <i Removal of poverty and unemployment_and 
: -achieving economic self-reliance are set as the basic 
g objectives. Along with these, consolidation of a 
Econo mic i : . democratic political order and spread of institutions, 
‘values and attitudes of a free and just society are 
Bos emphasised. The establishment of a fully democ- 
| En ; ratic and socialist society is declared to be the only 
Development ; ’ means of realising these goals. But we are immedi- 
f f , ately reminded that these have been the basio 
premises of all our Five Year Plans and we are 
-assured that the Fifth Plan is designed to take the 
~ emay Cooner maor step forward ae a 
EKAR i : osen path. Little more concrete is pro to 
V. M. DAND achieved during the period of the Fifth Plan. 
Í i Consider, for instance, removal of poverty. We 
are told that underdevelopment and inequality are 
the twin causes of poverty. It is conceded that a 
` rate of growth adequate to eliminate poverty on its 
A - . own is not conceivable. There is discussion, of 
i l . “reduction of inequality” but it has little operative 
content! The conclusion is that removal of poverty, 
not. within the period -f the Plan, but “over a 
reasonable period of time” shall be the key ‘aim of 
; i the Fifth Plan. So it has been for the-past twenty- 
\ ` d ` five years. 
`, The problem`of unemployment is resolved with 
equal aplomb. We aro told that the additional 
ao wage-cmployment likely to be generated in the Fifth 
Re Plan period will fall short of the estimated incre- 
3 ' i ` ase in the labour force and that there is besides a 
` large backlog of unémployment. This is the problem. 
. The solution is to create opportunities for self-em- 
- ployment.’ We have the familiar remedies of redis- _ 
: tributive land reform; intensive agricultural develop- 
ment; small farmer and marginal farmer develop- 
. . ment agencies; and village and small industries. 
i Everyone knows' what they amount to. ‘ 
The treatment of self-reliance is even more blat- | 
i antly evasive. The ground was prepared by the Third 
ae _and Fourth Plans by defining conveniently what is 
. ' self-reliance. Relying on that definition, the Fifth 
; Plan assumes external aid over tho five-year period 
— á ` IOA at Rs 4,000 crores, which is really as much as might 
; become available. Evidently, the donors, rather than 
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the Planning Commission, detsrintie the degree of 


our self-reliance. ’ 

I could multiply such evidence of what I suspect 
to be the Planning Commission’s hesitation or reluc- 
tance to act on the people’s mandate to make a real 
departure from the past legacy and to give a different 
direction to the planning for gconomio development 
in this country. But Ido not think that it serves 
much useful purpose to heap such criticism. Besides, 
I want to be fair. I shall, therefore, put forward for 
your unsparing consideration, in broad outline, what 
I consider to be the democratic socialist approach or 
policy-frame, if you prefer, for economic develop- 
ment in this country. Within the short time at my 


disposal, I shall be able to touch upon only a few of | 


its many aspects. My purpose will be to bring out 
and illustrate the logic and dynamic of socialist 
motivation and action within a democratic frame- 
work. I shall emphasise the operative part and keep 
. explanation and justification of particular proposals 
to the minimum. I have not yet seén the last and 
final draft of the Fifth Plan. Hence, to aveid mak- 
ing a reference to it, I shall present my approach as 
if { were a one-member Planning Commission. Let 
me proceed. 

Basic Objectives: Removal of poverty arising out 
of unemployment or under-employment of labour 
shall be the principal objective of the Fifth Plan. 
This requires that all able-bodied adults are fully 
employed and are able to earn a minimum wage or 
income ‘adequate to support themselves, | together 
with a reasonable number of dependents, at a level 


above the poverty-line defined as the rock-bottom of . 


‘physical existence. It shall be the determined aim 
of the Fifth Plan to achieve this objective within the 
shortest possible time and certainly within the period 
of the Fifth Plan. All policies and programmes in 
the Fifth Plan shall be directed to this single putpose 
until it is achieved. 

This leaves out poverty arising out of (a) unwill- 
ingness of able-bodied adults to do hard work, (b) too 
large a burden of dependents on earners, and (c) 
absence of able-bodied adults in the household. We 
regret we must postpone removal or alleviation of 
this category of poverty except marginally. 

Poverty-Line: Poverty is a relative concept. In the 
present Indian context, we are obliged to put it at 
the rock-bottom of physical existence. More specif- 
cally, we assume: (a) A working adult requires 4.5 
kg of foodgrains per week in order to meet.the min- 
imum calorie requirements; (b) In rural areas, the 
expenditure on items other than foodgrains (food 
other than foodgrains and non-food) is at least as 
much as the expenditure on foodgrains; in urban 
areas, it is at least twice as much as the expenditure on 
foodgrains; (c) In an average household, a working 
adult has to support one adult-equivalent of depen- 
dent; (d) A worker should have one rest-day per 
week. This means that the poverty-line imcome per 
worker per working day would be equivalent to the 
value of 3 kg of foodgrains in rural areas and 4.5 kg 
of foodgrains in urban areas. 

Employment Guarantee: The Plan and consequent 
economic development are expected to create certain 
additional wage-employment and self-employment. 
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See 


But past experience dnd present assessment make it 
clear that|this cannot be relied upon to achieve full 
employment with minimum poverty-line income. 
Hence, in|the Fifth Plan, the problem of unemploy- 
ment and|related poverty shall be tackled more 
directly offering wage-employment at the min- 
imum poverty-lineiwage to every able-bodied adult 
willing to work. Adequate provision is being made 
in the Fifth Plan to make such an offer and keep it . 
the year round, in every district and in’ 
lopment block of each district in the 
e employment-guarantee shall apply to . 
rural areas only. In urban areas, the poverty-line 
minimum |wage shall be enforced by legislation; but’ 
there shall be no guarantee of employment at that 


questions are raised such as whether the 
employment should be provided near evéryone’s 
home or jaway from it; whether the employment 
should be|provided in only the so-called off-seasons 
or aU the fear round; and whether the labour organ- 
isation sHould be departmental, cooperative or 
through private petty contractors. The first answers 
to these questions are obvious. If useful employ- 
ment can| be provided near everyone’s home, that 
would, ofcourse, be most convenient and welcome; 
but if this|is not possible, employment shall be offer- 


_ ed wherever useful work is available, anywhere in 


. Neces transport and hutting on 
shall be provided. Offer of such employ- 


ment dio kept open all the year round. Those 


the coun 


t only in slack seasons in agriculture will 
ing that period; but those who need it all 
the year round, must get it all the year round. 
Labour A ae would, of course, be the most 

orm of organisation; but that must not be: 


peratives do not come up, a departmental 
n will be built up. Indeed, one might start 


made copperativesd for giving employment. If 





‘with a de tal organisation and gradually de- 
centralise into labour cooperatives. In the process, 


petty la contractors may have to be used. What-. 
ever would work and provide employment to all 
those who|need it with a minimum of exploitation 
shall be adopted and gradually improved upon. Lack 
of suitable organisation shall not be made an excuse 


for refusing work to anyone.who is willing to work. 
It is oqimated that, on an average. 10 million 
workers shall seek employment under the employ- 
ment tee programme all the year round and 
that, at the present prices, cost of employment per 
worker ill be Rs 1,500 perannum. Necessary 
provision is being made in the Plan. If it is found 


_to be surplug, the balance will be re-allocated. If 


it is found! to be short, needed resources shall be 
found by| reverse re-allocation. Lack of financial 
resources shall not be made an excuse for refusing 
work to anyone who is willing to work. f 
Doubts |are raised whether there is enough useful 
and productive work to employ such a mass of 
labour over long periods. We have no doubt on this 
point. There is enough work to do in soil and water 
conservation, afforestation, roads and commun- 
ications, in which masses of labour can be employed 
for long periods with little capital equipment and 
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only small quantities of material which itself is not 
an immediate product. of lubour thus employed. 
Once resources and organisation are provided to 
employ labour, local leadership will discover all such 
works. Moreover, productive work need not be so 
narrowly defined as to include only these categories 
of work. There are many activities which are 
equally useful and, in the final sense, productive. A 
case in point is sanitation. Improved sanitation is 
useful because it can make ordinary life so much 
more pleasant. It is productive because it improves 
publi> health and reduces expenditure on medicines 
and medical services. We shall return to this point 
when we consider the minimum heeds programme. 
For the present, we note that useful and productive 
work shall be discovered and apparent lack ‘of it 
shall not be made an excuse for refusing work to 
‘anyore who is willing to work. 

Consequences of Rural-Employment-Guarantee: 
Consequences of the raral-employment programme 
are many and important. We shall mention the more 
important ones. (a) The employment-guarantee for 
a minimum wage will immediately lift the agricul 
tural wages above the minimum. Indeed, this is the 
only method to enforce a minimum wage in so. un- 
organised a sector as agriculture. Agricultural min- 
imur. wage legislation without an employment-gua- 
rantee at the minimum wage is i . (b) 
Higher agricultural wages will increase the costs of 
agriccltural production. At the same time, addi- 
tional purchasing power in the hands of poor will 
create additional demand for commodities of , com- 
mon consumption such as foodgrains, pulses, milk 
and milk products, vegetable oil and products such 
as soap based thereon, vegetables, fruits, sugar, gur, 
tea, coffee, tobacco and products thereof, and finally 
cloth. These are all direct products of agriculture or 
are based primarily on agricultural raw materials. 
Increesed demand for them may lead to a rise in the 
relative prices of agricultural products and thus im- 
prove the terms of trade between agriculture and in- 
` dustry in favour of agri¢ulture. This is desirable. 
We saall return to this point when we consider the 
price policy. (c) A large-number of the landless will 
prefer permanent ‘regular employment under this 
progremme rather than the present haphazard and 
intermittent employment in agriculture. As a result, 
a larger part of the wage-employment in agriculture, 
will become available to the small cultivators who 
will taus be more fully employed, partly on their 
own farm and partly on someone else’s farm. The 
agricultural employment will thus begin to be ration- 
alised. (d) Some of the very small and uneconomic 
cultivetors who are hardly different from the landless 
may prefer the wage-employment under the employ- 
ment-guarantee and may, gradually withdraw from 
agriculture. This is good for them and good for 
agriculture. It has been a futile exercise trying to 
settle everybody on small uneconomic holdings. (e) 
The same is true of a great deal of make-believe 
self-employment in many village industries, artisan 
occupations, and the newly expanding tertiary sector 
such as the road-side tea-shops. Many of the self- 
employed in these industries and occupations do not 
mako a minimum income; they may prefer the wage- 
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employment if guaranteed for a minimum wage. 
There is no reason to be sorry about this. After all, 
some of the past emphasis on self-employment has 
been no more than a sophisticated way of avoiding 
responsibility to ensure that any one deemed fully 
employed must make a minimum income. l 
Price Policy: It should be realised that assuring 


‘a minimum real income to every able-bodied adult 


willing to work implies, at least in'the immediate 
future, a net transfer of real incomes from the rich 
to the poor and that it is easier to achieve this in 
a situation of reasonably stable prices than one of 
rising prices. Indiscriminate monetary expansion 
has been wholly responsible for the recent phen- 
omenal rise m prices. Under these conditions, 
efforts to hold down the prices by administrative 
controls not only fail, as they have, but also do 
harm to production and thus aggravate the situa- 


tion. Hence, monetary discipline is an essential 


condition for a stable price level. It must bg realis- 
ed that investment in the ecenomy can be under- 
taken only at the expense of domestic consumption; 
that the governmental consumption can be under- 
taken only at the expense of private consumption; 
and that immediate incomes can be provided to the 
poor only at the expense of the rich; that none of 
these tasks can be achieved by a mere expansion of 
the money supply.. Hence, the Fifth Plan shall 
totally eschew deficit financing and the Central and 
the State Governments shall not resort to borrow- 


‘Ing from the banks to, finance their normal, ab- 


normal, planned or unplanned expenditure. In 


other words, during the period of the Fifth Plan, 


there shall be no expansion of bank credit to the 
government. This will help, in due course,.to ab- 
sorb the recent excessive expansion cf money 
supply and thus achieve a stable but gradually 
declining price level. This shall be the objective of 
price policy during the Fifth Plan and ossibly for 
some time beyond: the situation N reviewed 
at the end of the Fifth Plan. ` 

Once a reasonable stability of the general price 
level is assured, and. oncé the minimum income is 
fully protected against possible rise in the prices of 
essential commodities, such as foodgrains, there is 
merit in leaving the relative prices to be determined 
by the forces of the market except in cases where 
it is suspected that the prices are maintained arti- 
ficially high by means of monopolistic restrictive 
practices. This is particularly true when, in response 
to the intended changes in the structure of demand 
and the expected changes in the structure of prod- 
uction, a new structure of relative prices is likely 
to emerge. We have earlier referred to the possib- 
ility of the terms of trade between agriculture and 
industry turning more favourable to agriculture. 
If this happens it should be permitted and not 
preveated. Among all the incentives for agricul- 
tural production, the: most effective and the most 
economical is a higher price or at least a proper 
price, that is a price which the market is willing to 
bear. Rather than paying agricultural products, 
particularly footlgrains, their Proper market prices, 
past policies have tended to pay them arbitrarily 
low prices and then to compensate by several forms 
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of subsidies, extension services and credit which 
- does not return. This’ has promoted wrong motiva- 
tions farmers and hasin general done harm 
to the productive effort. There is nothing sacred 
‘and sacrosanct about the market. But under certain 
conditions, the market does allocate scarce resour- 
ces more efficiently than any administrative mechan- 
ism can achieve. When it does, there is nothing 
anti-socialist to utilise the mechanism of the market 
appropriately. 2 
7 Nationalisation of Wholesale Trade: Forces of 
the market mean the forcés of supply and demand, 
and not the forces. of private ©. Hence, leaving 
' relative prices to be, determined by the forces of the 
market does not necessarily mean leaving it to the 
operation of the private trade. This is not neces- 
sary. In many situations, this is also not desirable. 
For instance, there is little doubt that the speculat- 
ive practices of the private trade have tended to 
aggravate the fluctuations in agricultural prices 
usually at the of the producer and the 
consumer both. Moreover, if the. trade in essential 
commodities, such as the foodgrains, is left entirely 
in the hands of private trade, it leaves the Govern- 
‘ ment without any instrument of control if the situ- 
ation goes out of hand; indeed it leaves the Govern- 
ment without even adequate information as to the 
stocks and their’ movement. There is, therefore, a 
clear case for the nationalisation of wholesale trade 
in essential commodities such as foodgrains. 
But nationalisation of trade’ does not necessarily 
‘mean its bureaucratic and political management as 
the past policies seem to have assumed. Such 
j t has proved to be both expensive and 
inefficient and often more burdensome to the con- 


sumer than the private trade ever was. It has also - 


generally discouraged quality-grading and standard- 
isation so essential to improve service to the con- 
sumer and better returns to the producer. Even 
more undesirable has been the manner in which 


', prices of agricultural commodities and their move- 


ment across the country have become subject of 
political bargaining between States and between 
_ the States’ and the Centre. This is harmful not only 
to, agricultural production but also to national 
integration because, after all, integration of the 
country into a single effective market is an essential 
condition of national integration. Ea 
Marketing of Foodgrains: Hence, nationalised 


trade in any commodity, particularly of mass con- . 


sumption, must be kept free, as far as possible, 
from bureaucratic control and political interference. 
It must function on the principle of the market. 
' We shall illustrate the point by indicating briefly 
how the wholesale ‘trade in foodgrains could be 
nationalised and nevertheless be allowed to func- 
tion on the principle of the market. 

Prices and distribution of foodgrains have been 
of critical importance in the Indian economic situa- 
tion during the past thirty years. They may assume 
even greater importance in view of the commitment 
to guarantee employment at the minimum wage 
defined as equivalent in value to 3 kg of foodgrains 
and the consequent obligation to supply in adequate 
quantities ‘foodgrains at the prices implied in tho 
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grains 
market unaffected by specalative practices‘ of priv- 
‘ate’ trade; the object is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, to fix the prices by administrative and 
political | decisions. (6) To ensure that f i 
of given ity shall sell at the same price all over 
the country su only to transport costs.’ (c) To 
conduct trading operations economically and 
efficiently so as to improve quality-grading, packing, 
storage, jetc. of and to reduce the margins 
between the prices paid by the consumers and those 
received | by the producers to a minimum. (d) To 
certain support price to the producer 
ch the prices shall not fall during a sea- 


and thus reduce price fluctua; 
tions bet seasons and between years. 

With jthese objectives in view, we envisage a 
nationalized but : nevertheless a decentralised mark- 


‘eting structure with Agricultural Marketing Boards, 


one’ for| each district or for a subdivision of a 
district, as the principal operating units. Tho main 
features pf this organisation will be as follows: (a) 
The Agricultural Marketing Boards for districts or 
aupair of districts shall preferably be.. prod- 
ucers’ cooperatives. They shall be in dent and ` 
autonomous in their marketing activities except 
that a ief Executive Officer, Chief Account- 
ant and ouse-manager shall be employees of 
the State Governments and the accourits 
and of the marketing boards shall be subject 
to public audit and inspection. (b) All trade, that 
is sale and purchase, wholesale or retail, withi 

the area [under the jurisdiction of a board shall be 
free; that is, anybody, including the Board, shall 
be free to sell to or purchase from anyone, any 
quantities of foodgrains, at any price, so long as 
the ction is confined to the area under the 
j iction of a board. (c) All the transactions bet- 
ween ricts (that is, areas under the jurisdictions 
of individual marketing boards) shall be only on 
account jof the marketing boards. A marketing 
board shall be free to export to or import fom aay 
‘other marketing board, any quantity of any food- 





grains, at any prico mutually agreed between the 
two. such transactions between marketing 
boards be duly published. These conditions 


will create a well-integrated market and ‘ensure 
uniform | prices, subject to transport costs, all over 
the couatry. In order to secure better prices for 
their produce the exporting boards will promote 
better quality grading and standardised specification. 
As commercial organisations, they will improve 
warehousing and handling of grains. 5 
Buffer | Stock:'For purposes of building Up and 
operating the buffer stock, we envisage following 


- (Continued on page 23) 
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Mc AND Engels, upon formulating their bril- 

liant scientific discovery about the historic and 
unive-sal role of the working class as the grave 
digge-s of capitalism and the builders of the new, 
communist society, did not’ limit themselves to 
advocating the need for a political party of that 
class, which was fundamental in itself, but also 
took concrete steps to create such a party and 
provided basic criteria on its nature, role and 
features. 

The. first truly proletarian party, the League of 
Communists (1847-52), was the work of the found- 
ers of Marxism. Marx and Engels, who by then 
had already worked out the theory of scientific 
socialism, felt that the theory could only become 
valid when it ier pe in the fire of class struggle 
and ediectively out by the party. 
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The Second Congress of the League assigned 
Marx and Engels the task of writing its programme, 
which they did quickly and well. The results were 
published in 1848 under the now famous title of 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, with its inter- 
nationalist slogan of ‘Workers of all countries, 
unite!” The role of the party and its importance 
and tasks were brilliantly summed up in the 
Manifesto. 

The Manifesto outlines the strategic and tactical 
principles of the Communist Party. It states that its 
main objective is to make workers conscious of the 
irreconcilable antagonism between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie, and that victory over capital- , 
ism can only be obtained by means of a social 
revolution. The founders of Marxism explained 
that Communists constitute the most advanced sec- 
tion of the working class; that they do not have 
exclusive or special interests separate from those of 
the rest or the proletariat; and that in all stages of 
the struggle against the bourgeoisie, they always 
defend the revolutionary goals of the workers’ 
movement. 

Marx and Engels viewed the party as part of the 
class. It raises the consciousness of workers and 
rejects all opportunistic ideas of class conciliation 
or transition to socialism without a social revolu- 
tion. 

The statutes of the League, approved at the 
Second Congress, read as follows in Article 1: “The 
objective of the League is the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie and the establishment of proletarian 
power, the elimination of the old bourgeois society 
based on class antagonisms and the founding of’a 


‘new classless society without Private property.” 


The statutes outlined the organisational principles 
of the party that would later constitute, under the 
name of democratic centralism, the distinguishing 
trait of genuinely revolutionary workers’ parties. 
The organisational structure of the League was 
such as to assure united action and strict fulfilment 


' of the resolutions of the top leadership; all leaders 


were to be elected in a democratic manner from the 
bottom up and could be recalled at any time. The 
supreme body of the League, the Central Commit- 
tee, had to provide a perlodic account of its activ- 
ities. Members of the League had to act in keeping 
with the resolutions of the leadership, maintain a 
life style cousistent with the objectives of the orga- 
nisation and carry out activity at its service, being 
firm and resolute in publicising scientific commun- 
ism. These conditions for membership differentiated 
the League from bourgeois and utopian socialist 
organisations. - 

The League was the starting point for all wor- 
kers’ parties. 

Engels wrote, in explaining his position and that 
of Marx or the party: “In order that the proletariat 
will be strong enough to triumph at tho decisive 
moment, it is necessary—and Marx and I have 
advocated this since 1847—that it form its specific 
party, apart from all the others and opposed to them, 
a class-conscious party.” 

From their position in the League, which adopted 
the name of Communist Party, Marx and Engels, 
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participated in the revolutionary process, in the 
hard-fought class battles of that time. The New 
Rhine Gazette, organ of the Party and created at 
the initiative of Marx and Engels, played an im- 
portant role in the leadership and organisation of 
- the workers’ struggle during the 1848 revolution in 


y. : ; 

The pages of this newspaper—‘‘the best press 
organ, unequalled, of the revolutionary proletariat,” 
according to Lenin—reveal the Marxist concept 
of a stra aimed at tactical support to and the 
transformation of the bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tion into the socialist perspective. 


The League was dissolved in November of 1852. 


Its main leaders in Germany were jailed and it was 
impossible for the League to continue its activities. 
However, Marx and Engels had obtained priceless 

- political experiences that served them well later in 
the continuation of the struggle and that were also 
very useful for the revolutionary work of V.I. Lenin 
in a new historical situation. ; 

The First International: On September 28, 1864, 
twelve years after the League had been dissolved, 
the International Workingmen’s Association was 
founded in London. It was the.first international 
mass organisation of the proletariat and was later 
known as the First International. 

The declaration of principles and the provisional 
statutes of the organisation were written by Marx. 

The revolutionary period that had begun in 1848 
was stepped up a as a result of the actions of 
workers all over Europe Marx and Engels carried 
out large-scale preparatory work, especially in the 
theoretical fleld, for this new stage, which they had 
foreseen. 

Different currents of socialist thought became a 
of the Association. However, Marx was able to 
~include the main ideas of scientific communism in 

the Inaugural Manifesto of the new organisation. 

The document says that, ‘‘obtaining political power 
has become the great’ duty of the working class”. 

Symbolically, as évidence of the fact that the 
First International was a continuation of the League, 
Marx concluded the Inaugural Manifesto with the 
slogan of struggle, ‘Workers of all countries, 
unite!” 

. The First International served as a base or strong- 
hold for the tenacious efforts of Marx and Engels 
to prepare and promote the formation of national 
workers’ parties. l 

The political and ideological activity of the found- 
ers of Marxism, regarding the creation of genuińely 
revolutionary parties, was extraordinary. Thanks 
to their tireless efforts, pre-Marxist utopian social- 
ism was practically eliminated as a current within 
the ranks of the workers’ movement, and, in the 
long run, the anarchist and petty bourgeois tenden- 
cies in the ranks of the First International were 
defeated in the main. \ 

The struggle against opportunism—that is, against 
renunciation of the revolutio transformations 
of society and against the subordination of the in- 
terests of the workers to those of the bourgeoisie— 


was carried out with great tenacity and determina- _ 


tion by Marx and Engels from their position in the 
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First International. 

In 1869, the ideas about the party, outlined by 
the foundérs of scientific socialism 20 years earlier, 
obtained a significant success with the founding of 
the Social|Democratio Workers’ Party in Germany, 
a branch] of the First Internati Only a fow 
hundred fevolutionaries had joined the League of 
Communists. However, the Party that was devel- 
oping non hee more than 10,000 members to start 
off with. Marx and Engels always struggled against 
reformist jtendencies in the Party, especially the 
tendency headed by Lassalle. 

The important thing about the founding of this 
Party, as jwell as of the other parties that were set 
up with the backing of the First International, is 
that they| made positive progress in the task of 
merging Scientific communism with the workers’ 
movement) Lenin insisted on this idea later on as 
part of his implacable struggle against ‘‘economist 
opportunism’’. : 

Engels,| who gave advice to the party, always 
pointed dut the need to establish a revolutionary 


The Pa 
expressio 


is Conimune (1871) was ithe first historic 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It 


‘policy of i Ca with the peasantry. 


was enthusiastically ‘supported, resolutely backed 


“and constantly aided by the First International, by 


Marx 


] rgonally, as well as by the French members 
and those 


rom other countries. The lessons learned 
from the defeat of the Commune enriched Marxism 
politically| and scientifically. The lessons were 
analysed in detail by Lenin early in the tweatieth 
century, and they were decisive in the elaboration 
of the Marxist-Leninst doctrine on the state and the 
policy of the revolutionary proletariat once in 





power. 

In 1872, the Fifth Congress of the First Interna- 
tional gathered in The Hague, with 15 countries 
represented. The ideas of Marx and Engels and of 
the vanguard of the working class from the coun- 
tries meeting there, obtained a new and important 
victory with the ideological and organic principles 
of the proletarian party taking root among tho inter- 
national workers’ movement. 

A little while after the holding of this Fifth Con- 
gress, and as a result of the divisionist activities of 
Bakuninists and the brutal bourgeois repression that 
followed the defeat of the Paris Commune, the 
headquarters of the First International was moved 
to the United States, where it was dissolved. 

The period of turmoil and revolutions had ended. 
The work of the First International in developing 
workers’ parties based on scientific socialism. had 
borne fruit. The revolutionary tradition would be 
present in future battles. i 

The Second International: Lenin said that the 
period between 1872 and 1904 was different from the 
one that had preceded it, “because of its peaceful 
nature”, because of the lack of revolutions. The 
bourgeois revolutions in the West had concluded. 
The East was not ready for them yet. 

A new and powerful upsu in the workers” 
movement began near the end of the nineteenth 
century, in the decade of the 1880s, to be exact. 
Strikes multiplied and in many countries powerful , 
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trade unions were organised following those strikes, 
with the most clear-sighted workers expressing the 
desire to have their-own poli ical organisation. 


Beyinning in 1883, the year that Marx died,. 


Engles took over the job of advising and boosting 
the <nternational revolutionary movement of the 
workers. . i 

In 1889 there were workers’ parties in Belgium, 
Germany, England, Denmark, France, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, 
Hungary and the United States, and Marxist groups 
wero operating in Russia. The Second International 
was fòunded in that year. 

Engel’s role made it possible for the Second Inter- 
national to start off with the same principles that 
had ciaracterised the First International, and it reso- 
lutely advocated the doctrine of scientific socialism. 

The First International directed the workers’ 
movement toward Marxism as its main. task and 
prepa-ed the ground for the formation of parties of 
the working class in different countries, while the 
Seconi International promoted the development of 
those parties and of proletarian mass organisations. 

Its objective was, as foreseen by Engels, ‘‘prepar- 
ing the international working class for the proletarian 
revolction”. That was its historic mandate. 

The socio-political conditions under which those 
partie worked—conditions that made it possible 
for them to operate legally, obtain minor concessions 
from the bourgeoisie, participate with a certain 
degree of success in parliamentary elections and 
other things—fostered certain illusions about the 
possibility of transforming capitalist society into a 
socialist one without going through a social revolu- 
tion. Those objective conditions, together with in- 
creasing abandonment of or contempt for the funda- 


mental prne nies of Marxism, made it possible for- 


revision (manifested in the theory that class 
struggle will disappear and that there is no need for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat or a -policy of 
selectivity for membership in the party) and opportu- 
nism m all its forms (renouncing the historic 
objective, selling out to the bourgeoisie and accept- 
ing its political leadership) to penetrate the Second 
International. 

Friecrich Engels, who always struggled to have 
those parties maintain genuinely revolutionary-posi- 
tions, died in 1895 after a long illness. His death 
was the signal for the appearance of the, right wing 
of the German Social Democratic Party and the 
renewed development of revisionism. The German 
Social Democratic Party, which was the work of 
Marx aad Engels, who had tried to free it from 
Righistist and -‘‘Leftist” deviations, was now headed 
by Kautsky and became increasingly o nistic 
in the political and organisational fields. The revolu- 
tionary ideas of Marx and Engels were shelved or 
interpreted in a bourgeois-liberal manner by almost 
all the Isaders of the Second International. 

‘‘Opportonism,”’ said Lenin, ‘‘has been developing 
for decades due to the specific nature of an era in 
the development of capitalism in which the relativel 
civilised and peaceful existence of a layer of privi- 
leged workers makes possible the penetration of 
bourgeois ideology. They are -provided with the 
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crumbs of the benefits obtained by their national 

ca keeping them aloof from the privation and 
ering and the revolutionary spirit of the masses 

who are plunged into ruin and living in poverty.” 

The traltorous and oppoitanitic degeneratiqn of 
almost all the leaders of the Second International 
was the logical result of a historic era. It was an 
era that was left behind at the beginning of the 
twentienth century and replaced by the period of 
uneven capitalist development, marked by leaps, 
Violent intensifications of the contradictions of 
capitalism, stepping up of the class struggle and 
increased political action by the workers in general. 

This new situation corresponded to the era of im- 
perialism, foreunner of the socialist revolution. 

Lenin realised that the new era had arrived and 
brilliantly analysed it, exposing its essence. 

In keeping with the new conditions of social 
development, with the era of imperialism, and in 
order to confront it, Lenin founded the Bolshevik 
Party in 1903, applying and adding to the contribu- 
tions of Marx and Engles on the concept of the 
proletarian party. - 

The imperialist war of 1914-1918 revealed the 
complete bankruptcy of most of the parties of the 
Second International. They joined up with their 
tespective bourgeoisie and rejected the revolutionary 
Marxist heritage which was of a proletarian and 
internationalist nature; repudiated the principles of 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party and all the 
traditions of the revolutionary workers’ movement 
and its priceless lessons. Only Lenin’s party remained 
true to the internationalist agreements that had been 
adopted. ` 

“For Europe,” wrote Lenin, “the great disgrace 
and the terrible danger is that there is no revolu- 
tionary party. There are parties of traitors like 
those of Scheidemann, Renaudel, Henderson and 
Webb and Company, or servile spirits, like Kautsky. 
But there is no revolutionary party.” 

The old social democratic parties were useless in 
the new conditions, of social development because 
they had been corrupted by reformism, opportunism 
and revisionism. 

Proletarian Marxist parties of a new type were 
needed, able to face up to the new situation; parties 
that were different from those which until then had 
claimed to represent the working class and actually 
had been betraying it. i 

It was Lenin’s job to create this new party. He 
did so, giving the proletariat a revolutionary and 
scientific doctrine on the party of universal value. 

(from Granma, Havana) 
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‘Otto Brawn, a veteran of the international Communist movement, lived 
in China for more than seven years from the beginning of 1932 to the autumn 
of 1939. Througbont that time, he was a military adviser, directly at the 

of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China 
(cr) aad the Chinese Red Army. He partictpated personally in their 
activity Sai rbechont his stay in China had close contact with their leaders, 
some of whom now stand at the helm of the state and party machinery in the 
People’s Republic of China. He was the only foreign participant in the Great 
Campaign and lived for a long time in Yenan. 

At present Otto Braun is living in GDR and has been working on his 
reminiscences of that important and complicated historical period. He recently 
gave a long’ interview to the editors of the Moscow journal, Problems of the 
Far East, the organ of the Institute of the Far East, the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. The following is based on that interview ay Papen Meo 
magazine, Literaturnaya Gazeta (December 5, 1973). 





WEEN I arrived in China ag a military adviser to 
the Central Committee of the CPC at the 
latter’s request, the CPC Central Committee was 
working deep underground and had its headquarters 
in Shanghai. The communication with the liberated 
areas, was very poor until the spring of 1933, when 
the Political Bureau‘and the Secretariat of the CC of 
CPC: moved from Shanghai, which was in the hands 
or tho Kuomintang, to the Central Soviet Region 


ae uninterrupted and flerce civil war between the 
young Chinese Red Army and the Kuomintang 
Army armed by foreign imperialists was in Progress 
in the country. The situation in the Central Soviet 
Region which was in the south of China, was already 
difficult, owing to the incessant military operations, ` 
shortage of arms, food, etc.; it was further complica- 
ted by the absence of unanimity among the leaders 

of the CPC and the liberated area with regard to 
“the main ‘political and military issues, as well as 
. the absence of a single ‘firmly established line. The 
leaders were practically divided into two groupings, 
one of which adhered more or less firmly to Marxist- 
Leninist, internationalist positions, while the other 
did, in fact, hold petty-bourgeois nationalistic 


The Communist-internationalists- regarded as 
natural and inevitable the hegemony of the ‘working 
class, even in such a backward, agrarian country as 
China. Vigorous efforts had to be made to peter 
proletarian leaders, since in the special conditions 
of China where there was mass illiteracy, unbridied 

‘ white terror, etc., leaders were recruited almost 
exclusively from among the intelligentsia, which 
had its origin in the petty-bourgeois, bourgeois and 
even feudal sections. Mao Tse-tung, however, often 
said that the working class had lost its leading role, 
that the peasantry was the main carrier of the 
revolution and the countryside was its mainstay. 

He asserted in this connection, repeating 
Li-san’s' theses, that the centre of the ed 
revolution shifted in 1917 from Germany to: Russia 
and now still farther to the east, to China. The 
main contradiction in the world was, consequently, 
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as the sagen pee the Socialist Soviet 
ona o capitalist States, but the antagonism 
between imperilat Japan and the Chinese nation. 
Hence, ao Tse- drew the conclusion that the 
Soviet Union was obliged to help revolutionary 
China at any price, even at the price of war, since 
the victorious revolutio China had before it 
the task af leading the world revolution forward. 

There is no need to stress that all of us, Com 
. Munist-imternationalists, unanimously held the 
opposite point of view. We saw that the principal 
contradiction in the world was between the forces 
of socialism with the Soviet Union at the head and 
the imperialist states, of which the greatest aggress- 
iveness was increasingly being shown by Germany, 
. Italy and Japan, which later on formed a political 
axis. Tke Soviet Union, the only Socialist country 
at that <ime, was for us the 1 of proletarian 
revoluticn, and we considered it our sacred intor- 
national duty to defend it from the adventurist 
plans and attacks of its enemies. 

The economy of the Central Soviet Region of 

ina was a war-time economy. It can even be 
said tha: it constituted a sort of war communism. 
Serious nistakes were made, however, in the econo- 


mic policy, Mao Tse-tung followed a very tough 


“Left” course spearheaded partially even against 
the middle peasants. The Mao course also affected 
other m-ddle sections, the handicraftsmen’and petty 
traders. He redistributed land per ‘“‘mouths to 
fæd”. At the same time Red Army men and their 
families were in many cases not allowed to have 
their rightful share ‘of land, receiving Pochat 
way of consolation that they would given it 
after ‘‘the ultimate victory”. In establishing collec- 
tive farms, extreme measures were also taken, com- 
pulsory end hasty measures, unjustified unifications. 
Soon, however, as so often happened, Mao went 
from one extreme to another and was in favour of 
reducing pressure ven on big landlords and usurers 
and of giving greater freedom of action to private 
capital. 
After the formation of the Bureau of the Central 
Commitee.) the party committee of the front 
. which was obedient to Mao, was dissolved. An 
acute struggle between Chou En-lai and Mao Tse- 
tung began. At the enlarged meeting of the CC 
Bureau in Ningteh in the spring of 1932, Mao was 
subjected to severe criticism for his Leftist sectarian 
mistakes, as well as for tho land policy and the 


1) Li Li-san was once one of the outstanding leaders of 
the CPC, who signed the order appointing Mao Tse-tung 
Political Commissar of the Chinese Red Army. In the 
nee i a TE 
ng g” wi purpose o i tac 
and armed conflict between the imperlalt powers (Japan 
in the frst place) and the Soviet Union, which would 
develop intoa work war and would help the advent of the 
CPC to ower in China. This position was actually shared 
and by Mao Tse-tung It was exposed and 
a dees pera 

nts ting as the man O gave a re to 
‘Li Li-ean policies”. - < 

1) The Bureau of the CC, CPC of the Soviet region in 
Cnlang Fal waa formed at the od of 1930 with Hsing Yia 
at tho head. Its establishment hel to end the crisis 
by tho adventurist actions of Mao Tse-tung. s 
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regime of terror. His one-sided orientation toward? 
military struggle, the so-called “tife policy” and 
at the same time the surrender without resistance 
of the liberated territories according to his tacticg 
of repeated retreats, not to say flights to the 
mountains were denounced as military opportunism 
and passive defence. True, he remained Chairman 


of the Executive Committee of the Provisional Revo- ' 


lutionary Government, a member of the CC Bureau 
and a member of the Revolutionary Military Council, 
but lost to a considerable de his dominating 
influence and his former position. In the Military 
Council he was replaced by Hsiang Ying and in 
the Central Army Group command, by Chou 
En-lai. 

The Fifth Plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee (1934) added new members and alternate 
members to the Central Committee. It elected a 
new Political Bureau, which, if I am not mistaken, 
also included Mao Tee-tung, and approved Po Ku 
as General A 

But neither the fifth Plenary meeting of the 
Central i nor the Second Congress of the 
Soviets resulted in the long existing disagreements 
on the fundamental questions of the Chinese Revo- 
lution being eliminated completely. The reason for 
this was that the Marxist-Leninist cadres in the party 
leadership adopted a conciliatory position with 
regard to Mao’s views. They avoided clear-cut 
decisions and sought compromise formulas and, as 
Tegards some important questions, even submitted 
to Mao’s influence. It should also be borne in mind 
that the Second Congress of the Soviets passed in 
an atmosphere of predominance of the petty-bour- 
geois peasant environment, which could not but have 
its effect on the position of the delegates. Mao 
Tse-tung could be pleased with the Congress. He 
decided to make up for the defeat he had suffered 
in the Central Committee. Preserving the outward 
appearance of political unity and comradely co- 
operation, he started the struggle for power in the 
party, the government and the army. 

Spurred by the mania of the exclusiveness of his 
mission—to bring the revolution, as he understood 
it, to victory—he considered permissible any means 
which would bring him nearer to his aim of gaining 
absolute power for himself. 

In the Chainghsi-Futchien area he almost achieved 
this aim in 1931. Being at that time the representa- 
tive of the Central and Chairman of the P 
Committee of the front, Mao Tse-tung in 1929-1930 
removed by force the Provincial Parity Committee 
which was not to his liking. He physically annihi- 
Nar pariy ores iaar reant d his courge , 

After Fifth Plenary meeting of tbe Central 
Committee, Mao’s struggle for the leadership of the 
Party and the Army became especially fierce and 
perfidious. Experienced in political intriguęs, ho 
secretly laid his mines, in an attempt not only to 
regain his lost influence, but also to become the only 
leader of the Party with absolute power. 

First of all, he created an opposition group of 
local and military cadres. All these people were 
united by their support of Mao back in 1930, when 


he started his struggle against the Party Committees - 
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of Hunan, Chiang hsi and Futchien. The group 
included, for example, Ku Po, Tsen Shan and his 
secretary Chen Cheng-jen. In 1930-1931 these people 
were promoted by Mao to leading posts in the 
party and the government of Chiang hsi. The group 
also included Mao’s relatives—his brothers Mao 
Tae-tan and Mao Tse-min (both were figures of 
minor importance and were only occupied with 
economic and financial matters; neither’ of them 
ever held a leading position in the sphere of 
politics). Lo Ming and Hsiao Chin-kuang, and of 
the military men of that time, besides Lin Piao, 
Chen Yi (then a Division Commander) and Teng 
Hsiao-ping, editor of the newspaper Red Star issued 
by the Political Department of the Army, were also 
part of his faction. , 

Po Ku found himself in a peculiar situation. As 
General Secretary of the Central Committee, he was 
to decide political, and also the military problems 
which were increasingly coming to the foreground. 
He was only 25 years old, but he had a good theor- 
etical preparation and political experience, despite 
his youth. i 

From personal talks with him I know that in 
many respects ho did not share Mao’s views, but 
considered cooperation with him necessary in order 
to exert a Marxist influence on him and to preserve 
the unity of the Party. He adhered to this position 
even after Mao ‘had dismissed him”, right up to 
his death in 1946. 

With a broader education and older than Po Ku, 
Lo Fu was, like the former, in favour of the prole- 
tarian class nature of the Party and more than once 
spoke disapprovihgly of the petty-bourgeois and 
_ peasant ideology of Mao Tse-tung. But as the 
Secretary of the Central Committee responsible for 
the policy proclaimed by the government and the 
Soviets, and even more so as the new head of the 
Soviet Government in the Chiang hsi-Fuchien region, 
he gradually fell under Mao’s influence until he 
fully accepted his positions. Nevertheless, at the 
end of the fifties Mao got rid of him, too. 


Chou En-lai was the most energetic and the’ 


smartest among the leaders. A man who had rece- 
ived a classical Chinese and a modern European 
education and who had a wealth’ of international 
experience and outstanding abilities, he always 
cleverly monocuvred and adapted himself. He was 
chief of the Political Department in the Wampu 
military academy and in the Kuomintang National 
Army when Chiang Kai-shek was chief of the aca- 
demy and commander-in-chief. In 1927 he organiz- 
ed the revolt in Shanghai and, together with Chu 
Teh, Ho Lung and others, the revolt in Nan chiang. 
However, as a permanent mémber of the CC and 
the Political Bureau, he made the same mistakes as 
Chen Tu-hsiu? and Li Li-san from the mid-1920’s 
onwards, or was indulgent to them. As head of the 
CC Bureau in the Central Soviet Region, he ousted 
Mao ‘tse-tung from his post in the party and the 
army. At that time, he upheld the Comintern line 


*Chen Tu-hsiu was one of the organizers of the Commun- 
ist Party of China and General Secretary of the CC, CPC. 
For his Right opportunist views ho was expelled from the 
CPC in 1929 and backalided into Trotakyism. 
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“opportunist deviations”. 


of the CC Secretariat whose ‘member te was as 
before. ; , , 

Simultaneously, he was strengthening his own 

penton in the army. Many of the commanders had 

his students at the Wampu acadeny. The 
military successes in beating off Chiang Eai-shek’s 
fourth campaign, which Chou En-lai ascribed ex- 
clusively to himself, helped the growth of his prest- ~ 
ige. After the unification of the staff of the front 
with the general staff, all the strings of military 
leadership were in his hands. He commanded 
practically all the armed forces, including independ- 
ent and local units. It is significant that Chou En- 
lai, as I have only learnt now, wrote in a question- 
naire at the end of 1939 that in 1932-1935 he had 
been commander-in-chief of the Chinese Red Army. 

Chu Teh, then a legendary hero of the civil war, 
an unassuming and modest man, took part even in 
the 1911 revolution. He joined the Ccmmunist 
Party of China in Germany in 1922 and after.the 
Nanchang uprising in 1927 led the revo_utionary 
troops to Chiang hsi, where in 1928 he joined the 
peasant units of Mao’s guerrillas. 

Chu Teh criticized Mao’s tactics at that time, 
which was to entrench on Chingkangshan and to 
“stretch in a circle” from then on Mao, in his 
turn, accused him of “theoretical ignorance” and 
After the un-fication, 
Mao systematically undermined Chu Teh’s prestige - 
asa military leader and won over to his side his 
political commissar Chen Yi as well as Lin Piao, 
who was still a battalion commander at tkat time. 
Soon after that he won to his side Peng ~eh-huai 
and Liu Po-cheng. Chu Teh gave in. He Zormally 
remained commander-in-chief, but from thea on he 
no longer played a serious independent, role. 

The most outstanding figure among ths corps 
commanders was Peng Teh-haui. Having jomed the 
Red Army together with his regiment, in 1928, he 
supported Mao. That did not mean, however, that 
he agreed with Mao ineverything. Active both in 

litics and in military matters, he was never silent 
if he believed that criticism was required. He was 
equally sharply critical of both the trench fighting 
entailmg great losses, and the stattered guerrilla 
actions. His corps, the only one consisting Df three 
divisions, was the strongest numerically and the best 
trained for regular military operations. He was 
therefore assigned the most difficult tasks, as a rule. 

Lin Piao, who was recently, at the Ninth CPC 
Congress, declared to be Mao Tse-tung’s “succes- 
sor” and then quit the stage under circumstances 
that have not n folly explained, was at that 
time the ‘youngest of the commanders. A g-aduate. 
of the Wampu military Academy and ccmpany 
commander in the Northern Campaign, h> soon 
advanced to battalion and regiment commander. 
From 1931 he commanded the First Corps, famous 
for ‘its two divisions’ mobility and was therefore 
excellently suited for encircling and turning mano- 
euvres. Lin Piao was no doubt a brilliant tectician 
of guerrilla and mobile warfare. He did not recogn- 
ize other forms of warfare. Politically, he was ‘‘a 
blank sheet of paper" on which Mao could write 
whatever he liked. i 
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At that time, the Kuomintang reaction headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek, with the support of the imperial- 
ist powers, the USA, Britain, France, Germany and 
othe-s, was carrying out th: fourth ‘“‘puaitive cam- 
paign” against the Chinese Soviet regions, which 
lasted fo- almost a- year, from June 1932 to May 
1933. Asa result of the active offensive operations 
- (to whick Mao Tse-tung then objected), the CPC 
armed forces were not only able to beat off Chiang 
Kai-shek’s fourth campaign, but also to consider- 
ably exterd the territory of the Soviet regions 

Soon after the leadership of the CC CPC had 
moved frcm Shanghai to the capital of the Central 
Soviet Region, the city of Jul Chin (Chiang hsi 
Province), I managed to overcome the numerous 
difficulties and go there too. I took part in the 
leadership of the military operations of the Chinese 
Red Arry, in the elaboration of its strategy and 
tactics, and in the training of military cadres. In 
the autumn of 1933, with the direct participation 
of the imperialists of the USA, Britain and Germ- 
any, Chiang Kai-shek undertook his fifth campaign 
against the Red Army of China. The operational plan 
of the campaign was based on the so-called “block- 
house werfare” tactics worked out specially for 
that purpose by Chiang Kai-shek’s German advisers 
with General von Seckt at their head. An almost 
million-strong army took part in the campaign. But’ 
this time, too, the plans of Chiang Kai-shek and of 
the militarists wero a complete failure. The Red: 
Army of the Central Soviet Region of China, after 
using aczive defence tactics, successfully broke 
through the encirclement of the Kuomintang troops, 
gained operative ground’ and made the so-called 
Great Merch across eleven proviaces to the Northe 
West of China. 

At.the beginning of 1935, during the first stage of 
the Western March, Mao found it possible to deal 
a long end carefully prepared blow at the party 
leadershid. At the same time he intended taking 
into his hands the Army and did it after the so- 
called “enlarged meeting of the Political Bureau 

of the CC CPC in Tsungyi”’. 5 
Memb=rs of- the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, general staff members, as well as the 
commanders. and commissars of the corps and divi- 
sions were invited to attend the meeting, which was 
held on January 7 and 8, 1935. They made up the 
overwhelming majority and received, contrary to 
the Rules and all standards of Party activity, not 
only a deliberative, but also the deciding vote. Out 
of the 35 or 40 participants two-thirds, or possibly 

‘even thrze-fourths, were not members, not only of 

the Political Bureau but even of the Central 

Mao Tse-tung now at last had the opportunity to 
reap the “ruits of his many-year-long faction strug- 
gle and to avenge himself for the criticism at the 
Sixth Congress of the Party in 1928, for his defeat 
atthe CC Bureau mecting in Ningtu in August 
1932, as well ~as for the defeat at the Fifth CC 
plenary meeting in January 1934. The ‘‘enlarged 
meeting of the Political Bureau” in Tsungyi was 
Mao’s most important step towards usurping power 
in the party and the army. . He pushed aside Chou 
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Bureau and'in tae CC Secretariat. 


En-lai, the chief commissar and practically the 
commander-in-chief of the Central Group of the | 
Army and took over that post himself. He also 
attained exceptionally great influence in the Political 
This concen- 
tration of power during the following decade led ‘to 
the establishment of a sort of autocratic power of 
Mao Tse-tung and made it possible for him to 
cultivate an anti-Marxist nationalist lino.. 

That was reflected, in part, in the attitude to the 
Soviet Union. The plan was to involve the Soviet 
Union in an armed conflict with the imperialist 
powers, and this could allegedly ensure the victory 
of the revolution in China. Throughout 1935, Mao 
Tse-tung repeatedly tried, with the help of different 
manoeuvres, to put the Soviet Union im-a ition 
which would lead it to a conflict with the Kuomin- 
tang China or Japan. Mao Tse-tung. wrote in one 
of the decisions of the Political Bureau that tho 
Soviet Union’s peace policy in the Far East had 
failed. Mao Tse-tung’s “‘strategical plan” ran 
counter to both the interests of working people 
througnont tho world and to the interests of Soviet 

eople. 

On the other hand, in the summer of 1936 Mao 
Tse-tung said ia his interview with Edgar Snow that 
after the- victory of the Chinese Revolution, Outer 
Mongolia (that is the Mongolian People’s Republic) 
would automatically become part of the Chinese 
Federation. It is no wonder that at that time Mao 
insisted on the advance of the Chinese Red Army 
towards Mongolia’s frontiers. - 

After the conference in Tsungyi, Mao tried to 
prove that the debate there was about two essentially 
different concepts of military strategy: his own, 
correct, and incorrect, represented by Po Ku, Chou- 
En-lai, myself and others. But at the end of the 
1920’s it was precisely Mao who had alternately 
indulged in really passive defence, waged the socall- 
ej “roaming war” in the form of sallies and raids, 
and in accordance with Li Li-san’s fallacious theory, 
made attacks on big cities and the enemy’s fortified 


- centres. After that he insisted on a retreat to the 


mountains which looked like flight. . 

It is yery significant that subsequently Mao tried 
to “doctor” history. Thus, “The Decision of the 
Enlarged Political Bureau Meeting” in Tsungyi, 
which is nothing but an edited version of Mao’s 
speech, says: “The pure defence line should be 
regarded as a specific form of manifestation of Right 
opportunism... This incorrect line follows from...the 
underestimation of the strength of the Red Army 
and of the Soviet regions”. | 

A few years later Mao wrote something quite tho 
opposite in ono of tho Party documents: at the 
Tsungyi conference ‘‘the representatives of the third 
‘Left’ deviation line (that Po Ku, Chou En-lai, 
Hsiang Ying, Otto Braun and some others— 
Literaturna Gazetars note) even believed that the 
Red Army was stronger than the Kuomintang Army 
as a whole, although the Jatter was numerically many 
times stronger. Hence, they continually demanded 
that tho Red Army should, no matter what the 
circumstances,’ rapidly advance, without any 
respito”. 
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Thus Mao “creatively applied Marxist philosophy 
in the Chinese conditions”. 
_ Mao Tse-tung used Marxist terminology to the 
extent to which he knew it. But his knowledge of 
Marxism was superficial. Po Ku confirmed. my 
impression. He gave quite hty reasons for that. 
Mao had never been outside his own country and 
did not know any foreign language. In China itself, 
however, Marxist literature was scarce. What was 
available, was mostly second-hand; primary sources 
could be counted on the fingers of onehand. Still 
worse was the fact that Mao quite freely interpreted 
- Marxist concepts, turning them into an eclectic 
mixture, and often attached to them the opposite 

Mao’s philosophical works written in different 
years, as was repeatedly pointed out by specialists, 
are in the nature of a compilation,” are eclectic and 
primitive and contain only a vulgar interpretation 
of some of the problems of dialectics: As for the 
“creative application of Marxism in Chinese condi- 
tions”, this “application” was so peculiar that 
nothing was actually left of Marxism, since, in the 
process of application, Mao replaced it by his own 
concepts which have nothing in common with 
genuine Marxism-Leninism. Rather, he chose the 
necessary formulas with the help of which he could 
substantiate his own views alien to Marxism- 
Leninism, or to be more precise, disguise them. 


The social basis of Maoism has been and remains . 


the most backward petty-bourgeois and peasant 
sections, whereas he has always seen in the working 


class only the producing class, but not the class. 


destined by history to take power into its hands 
and, in the final count, to emancipate mankind. 
The petty-bourgeois sections have provided fertile 
soil for the thriving of the ideas of nationalism. 
Even in the 1930’s and the 1940’s Mao Tse-tung 
regarded nationalism as a striking manifestation 
and specific form of class struggle inChina. In the 
1960's, the further evolution of his views led him 
to the positions of open great power chauvinism. 

In the past, in his lectures on the courses for 
Party cadres in Yenan, Mao always repeated the 
fact that political problems of China, both domestic 
and foreign, could be solved only with the help of 
weapons and that the armed forces of China must 
therefore be regarded as a decisive factor in carrying 
through its policies. He substantiated this thesis by 
examples from the history of the Chinese empire, 
which was constantly waging wars and, asa result, 
allegedly became so powerful in those times. In this 
connection, hé liked to quote views expressed by 
statesmen and military leaders of ancient times, 
whom, as he said, it was “‘worth imitating’. Thus, 
‘at even that time he wished to convert into chauvr 
nism the true patriotism and justified feelings of 
national pride of his students. i 

Even when mentioning the history of other coun- 
tries in his talks and speeches, Mao Tse-tung often 
and readity drew parallels, using facts from the 
history of the Chinese feudal empire, and particu- 
larly trying to stress the role ‘‘great pee played 
in it and in history in general. He did not conceal 
his admiration for Chin Shin Huang Ti, the first 
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emperor of the Chin dynasty, who more: than two 
thousand years ago, in a bloody war that lasted 24 
years established his rule over the whole of China, 
and having sacrificed millions of human lives, built 
the Great Wall against the nomads’ attacks and 
arranged probably the greatest burning of books with 
the obvious purpose of. erasing from history the 
traces of his deeds. 
_ Mao also extolled Chinghiz Khan, who in the 
early Middle Ages knocked together a world empire 
extending from the Yellow Sea to Europe. 

But Mao Tse-tung’s idol was Liu Pang. This 


‘seems to be the name of the son of a peasant who 


became a military leader and, after the downfall of 
the Chin dynasty, founded the Han- dynasty, from 
which the Chinese to this day derive their namo. 
Hinting at the fact that under the Han dynasty the 
Chinese empire reached its greatést size, Mao 
asserted that what a peasant’s son could attain in 
old times, can even easier be attained by the peasant 
nation in new times—in the twentieth century. ` 
How Mao Tse-tung conceived the construction 
of the new “Great China” has remained a mystery. 
ony considerably later I read in Edgar Snow’s 
book “The Red Star Over China” that; back in 
1936, replying to the writer’s question, Mao said 
that ‘‘China’s immediate task’ was not. only to 
defend its sovereignty on this side of the: wall but 
also to regain all the lost territories”. There I read 
that Indochina, that is, the whole of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia, as well as the Mongolian People’s 
Republic were referred to by Mao as members of 
the future ‘Chinese Federation’. It is a well 
known fact that even in 1964 he quite openly 
announced his claims to the Soviet Far East. Quite 
obviously, even in the 1930’s, the “creative applica- 
tion of Marxism in Chinese conditions” was nothing 
but a camouflage used to hide a: champion of the 
ideas of petty-bourgeois nationalism, which have 
subsequently developed into great-power chauvi- 
nism. ; , - 
It was quite natural that in the process of strug- 
gle and work in the 1940’s and the 1950’°s, when the 
Chinese Communist began to be strongly influenced 
by the international, Communist movement, when 
they felt the fraternal assistance of the, Socialist - 
countries, the Soviet Union above all, they began 
to doubt the correctness of Mao Tse-tung’s theore- 
tical platform and practical policies. ‘In order to 
retain power he resorted to the notorious ‘“‘purges’’, 
which developed into the so-called “Cul Revo- 


lution’’ in the course of which both the Yenan cadres 
once educatéd by Mao Tse-tung himself and the 
cadres of the old revolutionaries’ adhering. to the 
positions of Marxism-Leninism were destroyed or 
removed. ; eat 
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E DEMOCRATIC SOCIALIST PATH TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
O « " {Tontmied from pige 14) 


arrangements: (a) At the beginning of each 
season, the Government shall announce minimum 
support prices for all foodgrains. It is obvious that 
the support prices must be lower than the food- 
grain prices implied in the minimum money wages 
at whica employment is guaranteed. All stocks 
offered et the support prices shall be purchased. If 
the marketing boards are unwilling to purchase at 
the support price, they shall be asked to purchase 
the same on Government account. - (b) Whenever 
a marketing board imports any quantity of any 
foodgrains from any other district, the State 
Government of the importing district shall have 
the prermpiivo right to purchase from the import- 
ing J, at the contracted price, not more than 
half the quantity contracted for. Similarly, the 
State Government of the exporting ‘district shall 
have the pre-emptive right to purchase, from the 
exporting board, at the contracted price, a quantity 
not more than the quantity contracted for. An 
illustration will make the point clear. Suppose, the 
Poona District Marketing Board contracts to pur- 
chase from the Cuttack District Marketing Board 
10,000 tons of rice of a given quality at a certain 
price. In such an event, the Government of Maha- 
rashtra shall have the right to direct the Poona 


Marketiag Board to deliver to the Government not _ 


more than half the quantity, that is not more than 
5,000 tons in the present case, at the contracted 
price. In point of fact, the Poona Board will con- 
tinue-to hold this quantity in its godowns but now 
on Government account. The Government shall 
pay to the Poona Marketing Board a reasonable 
commission for services rendered. Having delivered 
to the Go ent half the quantity it had contract- 
ed for, the Poona Board will, of course, be free to 
import additional quantities from Cuttack or any 


. other district under fresh contract subject to similar 


- at prices implied in the 


pre-cmp-ive right of the State Government. In the 
same menner, the Government of Orissa shall have 
the right to direct the. Cuttack District Marketing 
Board to deliver to Government a quantity not 
exceeding the contracted quantity, 10,000 tons in 
the present case, at the contracted price. In point 
of fact, the Cuttack Board will continue to hold 


» the quantity but now on Government account. The 


Government shall pay the Board a reasonable com- 
mission for the services rendered. It is thus that 
the State Governments will be able to procure the 
needed quantities of foodgrains without interfering 
with the market process of price determination. 

The State Governments shail distribute the stocks 
so procured through a system of fair-price shops 
imum money wages for 
guaranteed employment. This will help to reduce 
to a minimum the price differentials between dist- 
ricts and price fluctuations between seasons and 
between years. It will be desirable to keep the 
prices, in the ‘fair-price shops, at least the price of 
the lowest quality grains, unchanged for long 
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periods. However, if, because of a rise in the price 
of foodgrains in the open market, the offtakes from 
the fair-price shops become too heavy for the 
Government stocks to support, it will be in order to 
raise the prices in the fair-price shops. An increase 
in the prices in the fair-price shops is to be prefer- 
red to the danger of the fair-price shops running 
out of stock. Of course, if and when the Price of 
the cheapest grains irt the fair-price shops is raised, 
the Government shall give a consequent rise in the 
minimum money wage at which employment shall 
be guaranteed. t 

Agricultural Holding Tax: The ‘employment- 
guarantee will ensure that every rural worker, whether 
self-employed or wage-employed, has a minimum 
income. If anyone does not make the minimum: 
income, the offer of employment of minimum wages 
is open to him. Having thus ensured a minimum, 
it is equally necessary to establish a maximum. 
This is necessary not only because reduction of 
inequalities in income is an essential attribute of 
socialist progress but also because, immediately, it 
will be impossible to ensure even the rock-bottom 
minimum without reducing the maximum. If 
pore Be eliminated immediately this can 

done only by a net transfer of income from the 
rich to. the poor. This means reducing the maximum. 
That was the purpose of—legislating ceilings on 
agricultural holdings. The net results todate are 
rather meagre. i 

The ceiling on landholdings accords a very special 
treatment to one category of the means of produc- 
ton, namely, agricultural land. Nothing compar- 
ablo has been conceived and legislated in relation 
to the other means of production. On the other 
hand, agricultural incomes have been given a very 
favourable tax-treatment. It will’ be advisable to 
bring the agricultural and non-agricultural wealth 
and income under uniform or at least comparable 
tax treatment. The recommendations of the Agri- 
cultural Taxation Committee (Raj Committee) are 
eminently suited to this purpose. The, report is 
under consideration of the State Governments. We 
sak that they will accept it and give it a speedy 

ect. 

The Agricultural Holdings Tax Proposed by the 
Agricultural Taxation Committee does not directly 
seok to redistribute land. Nevertheless, the incidence 
of the tax is such that it will inevitably create 
pressures for a redistribution of land in the desired 
direction. First, it makes an agricultural holding 
with , gross annual income much above two lakhs 
of rupees unprofitable. Below that limit, in general, 
a larger landholder will find it much less, profitable 
to keep a hectare of land in his holding than a 
smaller holder will find it to add a hectare of land 
to his holding. Thus, there will be pressure on the 
larger holder to sell a part of his land and there will 
be facility for a small holder to. buy it. But there 


will be no compulsion to surrender or sell and 
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there will be no arbitrary redistribution. The 
decision to sell as well the decision to buy agri- 
cultural -land will be governed by the efficiency of 
` cultivation and the incidence of taxation. _. 

There is another incidental Point worth drawing 
attention to. The proposed Agricultural Holdings 
. Tax wih be levied on operated or cultivated holdings 
and not on ownership holdings. Hence, if a land- 
owner leases out his land without getting the tenancy 
duly recorded, such land will be considered part 
of his operational holding‘and hence he will have 
to bear the corresponding tax. This will prove to 
be particularly unprofitable to a large landowner. 
Hence, he will be under pressure to. get his tenants 
duly, recorded and rezistered. This is the first step 
to protect the rights-of tenants. On the other 
hand, it will be legitimate for any landowner to 


lease out a part or whole of his land provided he’ 


gets such tenancies duly recorded and subjected to 
tenancy legtslation. This is an important facility 
particularly for small farmers who might want to 
completely withdraw from agriculture in due course 
and who must havea trial period in which, while 
they are trying to settle themselves in non-agri- 
cultural. occupations or wage-employment, they 
would not want to be deprived of their land. 
Agrarian Reorganisation: Organisation of agri- 
culture in medium-sized, economically viable and 
primarily owner-cultivated holdings has been tho 
principal objective of agrarian reorganisation. But 
we have so far failed to fashion appropriate instru- 
ments which would bring this about. An employ- 
ment-guarantee programme in rural areas and a 
progressive Agricultural Holdings Tax are the right 
instruments. On the one hand, they will gradually 
eliminate very small uneconomic agricultural hold- 


ings; on the other, they will promote transfer of . 


land from the larger holdings to smaller, medium- 
sized, economically viable and primarily owner- 
cultivated holdings. 

Minimum Needs: While the agrarian society is 
thus being reorganised into medium-sized agricultural 
holdings, on the one hand, and a mass of agricultural 
proletariat, on the other, immediate steps shall be 
taken to create and maintain minimum social 
services: which are accessible to all and which can 
make rural life much more tolerable. In this, the 
highest priority will be accorded to village sanitation 
conservancy, public hygiene and protected drinking- 
water supply. In spite ‘of the large expansion of 
public health and medical facilities, village sanita- 
tion today is as deplorable as it was twenty-five 
years ago. A great deal can be achieved with 
human. labour and comparatively little material 
inputs. If the job is considered dirty, it must be 
better paid. A million persons can and need be 
employed to keep our half-a-million villages clean. 
When materials such as cement and sanitary-ware 
become available, the services can be improved. 


The programme has a twin objective: First, to. 


improve sanitation and public hygiene. Secondly, 
to utilise fully all human, animal ,and plant waste. 
The capital cost of this programme per kilogram of 
nitrogen may not be much more than that ofa 
modern chemical fertiliser plant. Protected - drink- 
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ing-water supply ‘will require. much material such 
as cement, pipe -and oil-engines or electric motors. 
Steps are being taken to increase production of all 
such materials and to allocate them to rural sanita- 
tion and drinking water projects on a high priority. 
The twin programme will improve public health and 
greatly reduce the expenditure on medicines and 
medical services. Village chayats and small - 
municipalities will be given financial assistance on 
a matching basis to create and maintain these 
services. 2 

The importance of universal primary education 
has been well recognised. Unfortunately, much 
before it is universal, it has-become prohibitively 
expensive. Universal primary education must be 
what the country can afford for everybody and we’ 
must again strike the rock-bottom. It should consist 
of, besides the three R’s of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, emphasis on public and personal hygiene, 
mass physical ‘exercise and mass singing by children. 
This can make social life and social occasions so 
much more pleasurable. Most of this can be done 
without any buildings and little material inputs. All 
that is needed are teachers and pupils. Both aro 
plentiful. , ' 

It should bə emphasised that the creation and 
maintenance of minimum social services/afford large 
opportunities of employment of labour with various 
skills. Indeed, the social services must be conceived 
as away of-making life more pleasant and livable 
with what we have, namely, little material but vast 
human labour. There are several ways of doing 
this. They should all be explored. 

We have already mentioned that it will not be 
possible immediately to remove or alleviate poverty 
arising out of lack of earner-strength in the families. 
But, as and when resources become available and 
within the available resources, a beginning will be 
made to tackle some of the problems. Two classes, 
of persons deserving attention on a high priority are 
(a) children in the poor families, that is with inade- 
quate earner-strength, and (b) old and widowed 
women without support. It should be possible to: 
organise a ground-level child-feeding programme in 
which old but working women could be entrusted 
with the feeding of five to ten children each with 
publicly supplied rations. They'could cook and feed 
the children and, in the proczss, support themselves. 
It is necessary to set our eye-sights low and begin- . 
at the rock-bottom because that is where the masses 
of the poor are. 

Industrial Policy: Let us now turn to the urban- , 
industrial scene. The ultimate solution to the 
problem of poverty and unemployment lies in indus- 
trial development. This requires capital accumula- 
tion which in turn requires efficient management: of 
industrial plant and equipment with a bill of wages 
and salaries such as would leave a substantial 
operating surplus or profits. i 

From this point of view, the industrial perfor- 
mance during the past decade has been in general 
less than satisfactory. The performance of the public 
sector has been particularly disappointing. It has 
become clear that the mere act of nationalisation 
or the mere fact of the capital being socially owned 
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is not enough. A new code of conduct and socialist 
ethic in industrial and business management is 
needed. Industrial policy during the Fifth Plan 
shall be directed to evolving such a code of conduct. 
In the follcwing are indicated its salient features. - 
The Government will collect its share of- profits 
by corporate taxes as at present. Profits after cor- 
porate tares shall be divided between profits on 
capital and bonus to workers. The principles of 
the division shall bs r Ronn (a) Profits as E 
percen of capital an nusas a percentage o 
Dago (and mlar bill shall be at one and the same 
Tate; that is to say, if ten per cent dividend is paid 
on capital bonus to workers (including managerial 
personnel) shall be paid at the same rate of 10 per 
cent of the wage bill. It follows that there shall 
be no bonus if there are no profits. The workers 
have aright toa share of profits; but not without 
a responsibility to create profits. (b) The common 
rate of dividend on capital and bonus to workers 
shall not be less than .8 per cent and shall not be 
more than 12 per cent. In this matter, there shall 
be no dist nction between the public and the private 


' sectors. The particular minimum and maximum are 


illustrative and probably are appropriate. But more 
appropriate limits may.be fixed with greater delibera- 
tion. It stould be noted that a minimum limit on 
dividends and bonuses would ensure a minimum 
level of gross profits and hence a minimum corporate 
tax from each industry or firm. 

If the profit after tax is not enough to pay dividend 
and bonus at the minimum prescribed rate, the 
management shall take immediate steps to reduce 
costs wh-ch may include (a) rationalisation; (b) 
retrenchment of surplus workers if any, and (c) reduc- 
tion of the bill of wages of workers and salaries of 

geriel personnel. -The reduction in wages and 
salaries stall be made on the progressive principle. 
For instance, if the wages of workers earning Rs 
200 per month are reduced by 1 percent, those 
earning Rs 500 per month may be reduced by 2.5 
per cent; the salaries of Rs 1,000 per month may be 
reduced >y 5 percent and salaries of Rs 2,000 per 
month by 10 per cent. The particular figures are 
purely illastrative; but two principles are implied: 
(i) The euperior staff must accept a larger cut; 
because of this, they would explore ail other avenues 
of cost-reduction before- they propose reduction in 
wages ard salaries. (if) Every reduction in wages 
and salar-es should reduce the inequality in wages 


and sala-ies until the range between the minimum’ 


wage and the maximum salary in a firm is reduced 
to 1:5. I: should be noted that a progressive reduc- 
tion in wages and salaries in order to improve profits 
and hence the bonus shall usually benefit the low- 
paid werkers at the expense of the high-paid 
managerial personnel. 

If the profits after tax are more than adequate to 
pay the dividends and bonus at the maximum rate, 


. the balance of profits shall be credited to a collective 


account of all the workers including the managerial 
personnel and shall ‘be deemed to be the workers’ 
share of capital. The surplus profits shall not ordi- 
narily be used to raise wages and salaries unless they 
are found to be too low in comparison with those 
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obtaining in similar firms. Instead, the workers’ 
capital will earn dividend at the same rate as the 
other capital does and such dividend will be distri- 
buted to the workers as additional bonus. Thus, 
industries oc particular firms showing larger profits 
will accumulate internal capital credited to the 
account of the workers and the workers will ‘begin 
to own, collectively, a part of the industrial capital. 
Workers” participation in management is meaningless 
without the workers owning at least a part of the 
capital. 

Because of the rate of dividends being kept within 
narrow limits of 8 and 12 per cent, speculative 
gains on the equity market will be narrowed down: 
It will also mean that capital will not flow to 
different industries entirely in reaponse to rates of 
profits except for the internal resources which a 
particular industry or a firm may be able to build 
up from out of the excess profits credited to the 
workers’ account. There might emerge preference — 
for holding private savings in the form of deposits 
with banks and investments in public sector financial - 
institutions. This will make it possible to allocate 
capital to differeat industries according to plan- 
priorities. This is it should be; ina planned 
economy, larger profits cannot be the sole criterion 
for allocation of capital. 

The workers have a right to strike in order to 
press their legitimate demands and grievances, but - 


‘they shall have no right to stop work and produc- 


tion. Importance of keeping the production going 
needs no emphasis. As the economy develops and 
becomes more complex, several sectors and several 
industries become interlinked so that stoppage of 
work and production in one affects the production 
and employment in several others. No section of the 
society can have such right to hold the rest of the 
economy to ransom. Hence, a mechanism must be 
created to keep the production going without’ deny- 
ing the workers’ right to strike and collective 
bargaining. If conditions of strike emerge, after going 
through the due processes of law, notice of strike 
will be given and conditions of strike will be simul- 
ated except that production will go on. The workers 
will not receive the wages nor will the management 
be entitled to the profits during the period. The 
wages and the profits during the period of strike 
shall be credited to a separate account and may be 
used for such purposes as paying wages during a 
period of lay-off caused by circumstances beyond 
the control of the particular firm as, for instance, 
power-shortage. The use of the fund will be decided 
jointly by the management and workers in a manner 
such as will not violate the simulation of the strike 
conditions during the period of strike. This isa 
peculiarly democratic-socialist solution. We concede 
the democratic right to strike; we insist on the 
socialist responsibility to continue production. 

In industries and businesses where monopoly 
conditions obtain, whether in the private sector or 
public sector, maximum wages and salaries shall be 
fixed by comparison with wages and salaries received 
by comparable personnel in other industries and 
businesses. It should be recognised that, under 
monopoly conditions, like the capital earns monopoly 
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profits, the labour also earns monopoly wages. 

The case of employees in public administration 
requires special attention. Here the criterion of 
profitability is clearly not applicable. Norms of 
productivity are difficult to define and enforce. In 
consequence, in the matter of terms and conditions 
of services, the white-collar worker has been treated 


more favourably and Jeniently in comparison with ` 


the blue-collar worker. It is necessary to narrow 
down the gap between the two. Asa first step, the 
salaries of ao personne in public administration 
shall be redu progressively by giving them an 
appropriate reverse grade. The.aim shall be to narrow 
down the range between the minimum and maximum 
salaries in public administration to 1:10 at the’end 
of the Fifth Plan and ‘1:5 at the end of the Sixth 
Plan. Public administration shall, be regarded an 
essential- service and employees shall have no right 
to strike, stop or slow down work. 

Educated and Skilled Manpower: The consequences 
of a reduction in the inequalities of wages and salaries 
need to be noted. As mentioned above, the aim 
should be to reduce the range between the minimum 
and the maximum to 1:5. For instance, if the 
minimum wage is Rs 200 per month, the maximum 
salary should be Rs 1,000 per month. This will 

‘Involve drastic reduction of salaries at the top 
and, in general, lowering down the salaries of super- 
visory and senior personnel. The first consequence of 
this will be a gradual reduction in the enrolment 
to post-high-school degree and diploma courses 
which are a necessary qualification for these jobs. 
This is desirable. There is presently and over-supply 
of persons in these categories causing the grave 
problem of educated unemployment. It will also 

. do good to the educational system. At present, the 
entire educational system is,in the cess of being 
ruined under the burden of the growing number of 
students. Because of the relatively high salaries 
which the education brings, provided one géts a 
job, there is an over-supply of bad-quality un- 
employable candidates. If the salaries are reduced, 
the supply will be limited and the quality will 
improve. 

Special measures will have to be taken to enforce 
maximum salaries in privato business and industry 
especially foreign-owned or controlled. It is possible 
that the foreign managerial and technical personnel 
may not be willing to stay and. work in the country. 
They may leave. We should be prepared for this. 
Indeed it may do us good. Our young technicians 
and management personnel will have a challenging 
job to do. They will gain in confidence so essential 
for self-reliance. < ; 

It is feared that if such low maximum salaries 
are enforced, the country will lose much of its 
educated and skilled personnel by migration. The 
fear is genuine. The country is already losing con- 
siderable numbers even when relatively high salaries 
are being offered because they can get. higher 
salaries abroad. Hence, paying higher salaries at 
home is not a solution to this 
lem needs to be tackled more directly by preventing 

ns from going abroad. There is a legal opinion 
that the Indian Constitution has given every citizen 
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blem. The prob-’ 


of.the country the freedom of the seas and the skies. 

If this is true, thé Constitution will need to be 

amended. 
Fiscal Policy: It is understood that it will need 


some time to reduce the range between the minimum . 


and the maximum salary to the desired ratio of 1:5. 
Hence, direct taxation of incomes will be necessary 
to bring down the hi 


the maximum rate at which idends on capital 
are paid will be fixed and enforced, there, are .no 
limits to the total income from dividends and 
interest that an individual may make; (b) there is 


no limit to the total income that a person may’ 


make from several sources such as agriculture, 
wages and salaries, dividends, etc.; and (c) we accept 
the suggestion made by the Agricul Taxation 
Committee that for purposes of direct taxation of 
incomes, the incomes of husband and wife , should 
be clubbed together. Hence, direct taxation of 


incomes will be necessary and it will have. 


to be continued at least at the present rates. The 
problems of tax-collection are well known. Better 
tax-administration, not reducing the rates of taxa- 
tion as has been suggested, is the solution. If the 
country cannot have a tax-administration compe- 
tent to pursue a hundred thousand tax-payers 
subject to high marginal rates of taxation, there is 
no pen of making any progress on the path 
to democratic socialism. 

In order to bring down the real. value of PA 
incomes, direct taxation must be supplemented by 
indirect taxation ‘of the commodities entering into 
the consumption af the rich. But while doing this, 
compensating action must: be taken to prevent (a) 
consequent rise.in the prices of many commodities 
of common consumption and (b) adverse effect on 
the employment and income of many common 
people engaged in the production of goods and 
services entering into the consumption of the rich. 

A caso in point is the recent rise’ in the duty on 
uent rise 

their prices. The rise is entirely justified because 
petroleum is a commodity of consumption by the 
rich par excellence. But it is also required for public 
motor transport both of passengers and goods. A 
rise in the cost of r transport affects, com- 
mon people. A rise in the cost of goods transport 
leads to a rise in thé prices of many commodities of 
common consumption. This must be compensated 
by reducing duties on commercial vehicles and their 
spares. Incomes 
affected by the fall in’ the volume of their business. 
While the taxi and rikshaw fares must be. allowed 
an adequate increase, the taxes that the taxi- and 
rikshaw-men pay must ~be reduced so that the fall 
in the volume of thé business is at least partly 
compensated. Simultaneously, fands must be prov- 
ided to expand public transport systems so that 
the common man is not inconvenienced and those 
adversely affected find alternative employment. It 
should be remembered that what is involved is not 
merely collecting taxes from the rich but a restruc- 
turing of production in response to and ‘in antici- 
pation of the intended restructuring of demand. 
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incomes. Direct taxation , 
_ of incomes will also a ee (a) though 
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This must be done step by step and with due 
notice to ell concerned. 

Resources: The latest estimates of financial 
resources ikely to be available for the Fifth Plan, 
in round figures, are as under: 


ea Rs Crores 
1. Budge:ary surpluses of Central and 
State Governments 14,250 
2. Savings of public sector non-finan-. 
ciale : 6,000 
3. Savings of financial institutions 
3.1 Reserve Bank of India 500 
` 3.2 Ohers 250 ” 
4. Privat= non-houschold savings 5,000 
5. Household savings: 
5.1 Net accretion to financial assets 
ir deposits, LIC Life Fund, 
Provident Fund and Govern- 
' ment obligations 12,500 
5.2 Met accretion to financial 
assets in private corporate 
issues, Units, cooperative shares, 
d2bentures, etc. , 750 
5.3 Lirect investment 10,000 
5.4 Currency 1,750 
6. Draft on foreign savings: 
6.1 Met foreign aid to meet balance 
of payment deficit on current 
` acount ' 2,250 
6.2 FL 480 funds 200 
7. Total 53,450 


These estimates are based on the assumption that 
the rate of growth of ths Gross Domestic Product 
during the period of the Fifth Plan will be 5.5 per 
cont per annum and that output of mining and 
manufac-uring will grow at 8 to.9 per cent per 
annum. If these rates of growth do not materialise, 
the resources will also not fully materialise. . 

Out of this total, the resources directly flowing 
into the hands of the Government, or over which 
the Government may have some directive authority, 
are the following: 


I. Budgetary surpluses of Govern- 


ments 14,250 
2. Savings of public sector enterprises 6,000 
3.1 Savings of Reserve Bank of India 500 
5.1 Household savings in deposits, 

etc. ‘ 12,500 
6. Draft on foreign savings 2,450 | 
7. Tozal 35,700 


This is a tidy sum. But there are many loopholes 
and leakages. The estimates of budgetary surpluses 
take credit for the proposed additional mobilisation 
of resou-ces to the tune of Rs 6,850 crores. We 


trust this will materialise. But, out of the estimated: 


budget surpluses of Rs 14,250 crores, nearly 
Rs 6,0CO crores are committed to current p 
ment outlays. Hence, only Rs 8,250 crores will 

available for fresh allocations., Out of the estimated 
savings of the public sector enterprises, Rs 4,000 
crores are depreciation provisions. Hence, only 
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Rs. 2,000 crores will be available for fresh alloca- 
tions. In view of the policy to reduce inequalities in 
incomes, there may emerge a shortfall in the esti- 
mated household savings in deposits, etc. of 
Rs 12,500 crores. The estimated net foreign aid of 
Rs 2,250 crores implies gross foreiga ald of about 
Rs 4,000 crores whichis indeed as much as may 
become available; out of this, nearly Rs 1,750 crores 
will go into servicing of old foreign Joans. This is 
not quite the way to achieve self-reliance. If self- 
reliance is to be ever achieved, it must be achieved 
immediately. This means that not only there will be 
no net foreign resources available for the Plan.but 
that there will be a net drain on our foreign resources, - 
earned through our exports, to the tune of Rs 1,750 
crores. Finally, the commodities of which the PL 
480 funds are the counterpart are all eaten up. The 
use of these fnnds now can only be inflationary. 
The PL 480 funds have to be simply frozen and 
wiped out. 

Thus, the funds available for removal of unem- 
ployment and resulting poverty and to provide the 
minimum needs in rural areas are meagre. In order 
not to lose sight of these primary objectives of the 
Fifth Plan, the budgetary surpluses created by 
additional taxation must be fully reserved for these 
Programmes.’ All the other projects in the Plan , 
shall, therefore, be ranked by firm priorities ana shall 
be taken up as and when and only to the extent other 
resources materialise. In this matter, the highest pri- 
ority shall be accorded to the expansion of output of 
those commodities which will be required to support 
the employment guarantee programme, removal 
of poverty and the provision of minimum needs. 
Consequences of this strategy on the rate of overall 
growth of the economy are frankly uncertain parti- 
cularly because, now, the content of econonic 
development will be quite different. But, if it can 
achieve the primary objectives of removal of 
unemployment and poverty, provision of the mini- 
mum needs of people, and self-reliance, 4t is worth 
attempting. The country has pursued the other path 
for the past twenty-five years. It is worth tryi-g this 
one for a period of five years. ; 

Democratic-Socialism: We should emphasise that 


‘we regard deliberate changes in the distribution of 


real income as the principal instrument of democra- 
tic-socialist planning in this country. The method 
is to assure a minimum real income and to ieduce 
the maximum progressively so that the minimum 
may be progressively improved until the range 
between the two is brought to the desired ratio of 
1:5. A democratic-socialist state’ must concentrate 
on this policy single-mindedly. Desired consequ- 
ences shall follow. Changes will occur in the- 
structure of demand and, in response, the structure 
of production will change too. If the primary 
purpose is to produce commodities to meet consu- 
mer demand as expressed on the market, the private 
enterprise and initiative can achieve a great deal 
even with the limits on private profits we propose to 
impose. The public sector enterprises and new 
public investment should respond to the market in 
the same manner. As we have indicated, a certain 
amount of allocation of capital according to plan- 
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priorities will be possible. Strict adherence to self- 
reliance and utilisation of limited foreign-exchange 
earnings for esseatial purposes will also mean a 
certain direction of private industry. But detailed 
plan-allocations of investment on the basis of 
demand projections worked out in the Planning 
Commission and attempts to channelise private 
investment in the planned direction through an 
elaborate syetem of licensing and regulation has 
been a futile exercise. It is a wasteful exerciss when 
the demand projections go wrong because the 
planned rates of growth and the desired changes 
in the income distribution do not materialise. Under 
these conditions, the system of licensing and regula- 
tion provides no more than a forum for an intimate 
and day-to-day contact of the private business and 
industry with the bureaucracy and the politician 
leading to corruption and, in the final analysis, to 
the control and regulation of Government by the 
big money. We must confess that we have reached 
this stage. Probably, it is part of democracy judged 
even by world standards. But, in this country, it 
has reduced socialism to a slogan and a joke, 

It is no longer the purses of the princes, the pri- 
vileges of the civil service or the operations of the 
private banking system which are blocking the 
road to socialism. Now in the way are the purses of 
the politicians and their privilege to go unpunished 
even when found guilty by commissions of inquiry. 
Equally in the way are the growing indifference and 
callousness of the bureaucracy, the eliticism of the 
intellectuals and the irresponsible attitude of the 
organised labour. But the main road-block on the 
socialist path is the democratic power-structure as 
it has emerged during the past twenty-five years and 
which now stands squarely across the road. For 
further progress towards socialism, this power struc- 
ture must be attacked at its source, demolished, and 
removed out of the way. 

That source is the profits of political office. If 
these profits are abolished, there will be so much 
less scramble for election tickets and office; no one 


will find it worth his while incurring election expen- 
diture; and that will close the main entrance of 
influence of Big Business on government. Without 
abolishing the profits of political office, it is futile 
to try to limit the election expenses or regulate the 
donations of the Big Business to party funds. 


Profits of political office can -be abolished only 
politically. Appointment of Vigilance Commis- 
sioner, Lokpal or Lokayuktas to investigate into the 
profits of political office does not serve the’ purpose, 
not only because such investigations are hedged with 
numerous protective clauses but mainly because the 
investigations are intended to be held in camera. In 
a democracy, the essential requirement of a politician 
is that he must be accountable to the public and, 
therefore, the public must be informed authoritati- 
vely about his affairs. Whether-his doubtful affairs 
aro investigated into by an appropriate authority and 
he is duly punished is not so important as the condi- 
tion that ths public is kept routinely informed about 
his affairs. It may .be said that this violates the 
privacy of the politician to which every individual 
is entitled in a democracy. But in a socialist demo- 
cracy, a politician can have no private life. His 
life must be an open book above public doubt and 
suspicion. Only those who are willing to abide by 
this requirement may aspire for leadership in a 
socialist democracy. 


More specifically, two conditions must be satifled. 
First, the wealth and incomes of all politicians from 
top to bottom must be open to public gaze and 
scrutiny. Secondly persons having wealth and 
income above a certain prescribed limit must be 
disqualified for standing for any election and hold- 
ing any political office. These requirements may 
appear rather Platonic. But they indeed are the 
essential conditions for any progress to be made 
along the democratio-socialist path. If the conditions 
are not fulfilled, there shall be divorce between 
democracy and socialism and we shall have to choose . 
one or the other. a. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Japan’s 
Feet 
of 
Clay 


K. MADHU PANIKKAR 


Fe the Korean war onwards, 
the headlong upward rush of 
the Japanese economy had sur- 
prised the world. 

The growth had been so rapid 
that futorologists like Kahn were 
predicting that by the inni 
of the twenty-first century Japan 
would become the leading econo- 
mic power in the world, surpass- 
ing the United States, if not in 


affluence at least in gross national . 


uct. Thero were predictions 
that Japan would be the third 
super power along with the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union, and the Americans were 
already calculating the impact 
that Japanese economic power 
would rave on Asia. 
The kind of economic power 
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which Japan already has, gives 
it considerable political influence. 
Though the Japanese talk ofa 


low posture diplomacy, the states 
in South-east Asia are perfectly 


‘aware that in dealing with them, 


the Japanese diplomats and trade 
delegations are apt to take a 
rather highhanded attitude. 

The co-prosperity sphere, which 
the militarists failed to build, has 
alteady become a reality and the 
countries of South-east Asia have 
become suppliers of raw materials 
to- Japanese industry. Japanese 
investments are directed towards 
the development 
materials which Japanese indus- 
try needs, and the small number 
of industries set up by Japan are 
controlled and managed by the 
Japanese. 

It is this economic exploitation 
that ‘is behind much of the anti- 
Japanese sentiment in the region. 
The visits by leading politicians, 


g including the Prime Minister, are 
not going to change the attitudes 


of the people of the Tor un 

less there is a definite and posit 

tive change in Japanese policies. 
While the -Japanese have 


. always tried to draw a distinction 


between themselves and other 
Asians, claiming to be Asians 
only in order to assume the 
leadership of Asia, their attitude 
towards Europe and the West 
has been ambiguous. There has 
ae e and persistent fear 
that’ the’ Wegtern nations will 
gang up against Japah. and the 
primary objective of Japanese 
displomacy has been to prevent 
this from materialising. The 
three-power intervention follow- 
ing the Sino-Japanese war was 
seen primarily as a move to 
deprive Japan of the fruits of 
victory and this was confirmed 
when the powers which had stood 
in Japan’s way in „the name of 


China’s territorial integrity began ' 


to establish spheres of influence 
in that country. 

Even when it was allied to any 
of the Western nations, Japan 
never trusted the ally, nor for 
that matter did the Western 
powers trust Japan. Thus, during 
the First World War, Britain 
was anxious to limit Japan’s 
activities against Germany, and 
after the collapse of the Russian 
front, was anxious that Japanese 


of the raw- 


troops should be deployed on 
that front immediately, in per fe 
to prevent a German-Japanese 
alliance. Even during the Second 
World War, when Japan wasa 
member of the Rome-Berlian- 
Tokyo axis, there was no mutual 
trost among the three ¢ 

The distrust and fear of the 
West has been ‘an important 
factor of Japanese policy since 
the opening of Japan, and it 
remains -one of the factors of the 
Japanese diplomacy. The only 
way the Japanese leaders felt 
that they could stand up to the 
White Races was by controlling 
the resources of the Asian main- 
land, and more particularly of 
China. Towards China, till 1895,. 
the Japanese had a feeling of 
awe and respect. Japan wasa 
part of the Sinic world and 
China was the centre of civilisa- 
tion. After 1895, the feeling 
became one of contempt but 
Japan still considered itself a 
younger brother whose duty it 
was to help the lazy and 
corrupt elder brother-in the fight 
to. defend the Sinic civilisation 
against the outer barbarians. 

This could be done onlv by 
developing and organising 
China’s vast resources and for 
the Japanese this could only be 
under their supervision. Without 
controlling China’s resources, 
Japan could not be viable as a. 
power and the quest for national 
autonomy was the driving force 
behind Japanese imperialism. | 
The quest failed and Japan did 
not become a viable state though 
it became a great economic 
power. And even today though 
the Japanese miracle has taken 
place under our eyes and the 
continuous rapid growth of the 
economy has been a cause for 
bewilderment, Japan has not 
become viable. 

Indeed, the greater the pro- 
gress, the lesser its viability, for 


_ its prosperity is a house of cards 


which can collapse at any mo- 
ment. Japan's industries depend 
on import of raw materials, and to 
get tho raw materials, it has to 
Siboni: Since it is to a very 
large extent. dopendent on inter- 
national trade, it is liable to ` 
suffer from the crises in other 
developed countries. 

Moreover, .a very large part ° 
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of its raw materials come from 
the United States—the relation 
between the US and Japan being 
peculiar in that Japan exports 
finished products to the 
US and imports raw materials— 
and American trade restrictions 
can play havoc with the Japanese 
economy. The recent oil crisis 
has exposed the genuine weak- 
ness of the Japanese economy, 
its dependence on oil as the 
p.imary source of energy, and 
its heavy dependence on West 
Asia—the Arab countries as well 
as lran—for oil. 

Thus, the oil crisis has 
already led to inflation in 
Japan, which would not have 
mattered so much if Japan did 
not Jive by trade. An inflation 
could lead to a serious economic 
cri is, not only because Japan 
Might find it difficult to hold its 
foreign markets, but because 
other countries will have to 
divert a greater share of their 
resources to meet the oil bill. 

The oil crisis hits every indus- 
trialised country,, but Japan’s 
problem js more acute because 
of the nature of its economy. 
Japan, of course, is in a better 
position to absorb the effects of 
the crisis, its dauble-cecker 
economy allows the worst effects 
to be passed on to the least 


developed sector and the most 
modern sector to’strengthen its 
Position in the economy. 

But the question is, how long 
can the Japanese economy ride 
the storm? A serious crisis which 
affects the submerged section of 
the economy can be disastrous 
for political democracy; it is 
this sector which has been the 
nursery of the fascist and Rightist 
movements. It was the econo- 
mic c‘isis of 1929 that led to the 
ultra-nationalist upsurge of the 
thirties and the search for a 
militarist solution of the problem 
of national viability. 

Japan at that time was econo- 
mically weaker than Britain, 
Germany or France, not to speak 
of the United States—a position 
no longer true—and if in the 
seventies it seeks viability through 
military means, it will pose a 
formidable problem. For the 
moment, it has turned towards 
China; the quest for the China 
market has been a major driving 
force in American and Japanese 
diplomacy. 

But China, though an extre- 
mely. populous country, has limi- 
ted purchasing power and the 
dream of solving a country’s 
economic problems by selling 
four extra meters of cotton cloth 
to each person in China, is merely 
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an illusion. Even with a large 
share of the Chinese market, 
Japan will not be able to solve 
its economic problem or over- 
come the crisis. - The best way 
for it to tackle the problem will 
be to spread out its sources of 
supply; the kind of raw materials 
it requires, whether agricultural 
or mineral, are available from 
many sources. 

Even for oil, it does not have 
to depend upon West Asia. It is 
true that thé United States has 
forced Japan out of Indonesian 
oil, but Tokyo can be indepen- 
dent of West Asian oil, at least, 
in the future, by taking up the 
Soviet offer on the development 
of Siberian resources. 

In the long run, unless the 
present international order under- 
goes a sea change, Japan will once 
again try to become a viable 
state. It is bound to attempt to 
transform the economic co-pros- 
perity sphere into a political co- 
prosperity sphere. The economi- 
cally and politically weak states 
to the south will be a temptation 
which the Japanese may find 
difficult to resist, if the US- 
arranged political and economic 
order in Japan collapses. Then 
Japan will once again seek to 
become a viable State by poe 
means. 
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MAINSTREAM 


é 


HARD BLOW TO POLITICAL OPPORTUNISM 


Both in the field of politics 
and in the field of economics, 
‘the crisis is becoming so sharp, 
the contradictions so intense, the 
choices so narrow, the direction 
and the course- for national 
advance so isevitable, that the 
scope for equivocation is shrink- 
ing rapidly. 

In the field of economic 
management, for example, the 
Goverrment and the ruling party 
can no longer postpone the inevit- 
able, which may be unpleasent 
for a section of the party, task 
of implementing hard decisions. 
Food management is one ‘of the 
critical areas of our economy. If 
mismamagement on this front 
contintes not only will the Indian 
. economic independence become 
\ difficul: to achieve, but even 
politicelly the country will conti- 
nue tc be vulnerable to external 
pressures because the Government 
under no circumstances can 
afford to allow the people to 
starve ina bad year of drought 
and femine. The Government 
will have to find out some way 
to feed the people. 

Seccndly, on an efficient 
managment of the food economy 
depencs the behaviour of the 
prices not only of cereals but 
also of other essential commodi- 
ties. For many years the ruling 
party has been committed to the 
elimination of the middlemen. 
The decision to take-over whole- 
sale trade in foodgrains and its 
implenentation with wheat last 
year was the beginning of the 
implementation of that policy. 

Faced with an antagonistic 
bureaucracy and the hostility of 
the vested interests within the 
ruling party, the Government 
and the Congress leadership back- 
tracke1. The Chief Mi 
who produced alibis for their 
failure to fulfil the procurement 
targets for wheat by advancing 
thé plea of inadequate prepara- 
tions, and in their wisdom, 
supplemented by the expert 
advice from the Krishi Bhavan, 
devisel a scheme for procure- 
ment of rice without taking over 
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(Continued from page 7) 


the wholesale trade. 

Many so-called experts and 
“experienced” administrators 
had claimed that the quantity of 
wheat procured during the last 
Rabi could have been secured 
even without the take-over. 
Some of them went to the extent 
of claiming that there could be 
greater procurement without 
take-over. The experience of 
procurement of cops produced 
in the last kharif and the dismal 
performance in States like West 
Bengal and Bihar, has demons- 
trated the fallacy of these 
assumptions. 

In fact, there are reasons to 
suspect that the vested interests 
in the Agriculture Ministry are 
already preparing the ground for 
further imports of foodgrains 
during this year. The undue 
amphasis on the anticipated 
shortfall in production because 
of fertiliser shortages during the 
Agriculture Ministers’ Conference 
was one more shocking example. 

The Krishi Bhavan’s special 
role in creating a climate of 
panic when the Agriculture 
Ministry failed even in a year 
of bumper crop to procure rice 
and coarse grains, indicates that 
the management of the food 
economy is not safe in present 
hands. The entire structure of 
the Krishi Bhavan needs to be 
changed. 

Professor Sher Singh’s depar- 


ture from the Agriculture 
Ministry is only an incomplete 
operation. While Sri B.P. 


Mauriya should be able, with 
his political background and 
public commitments, to identify 
the pockets of import lobby, the 
traders lobby and the rich farmers 
lobby in the Agriculture Minis- 
try, evidently with Sri A.P. 
Shinde’s cleverness, Sri Fakhru- 
ddin Ali Ahmed’s inertia and the 
tight stranglehold of the bureau- 
cracy on the decision-making and 
implementing mechanism in this 
vital field, much more than the 
induction of a Minister of State 
is necessary. 

Congressmen in Uttar Pradesh 


are worried at the spiralling 
prices, especially of foodgrains. 
In fact, price rise has become, 
with shortages of essential com- 
modities, a central issue of the 
opposition onslaught against 
the Congress. People ask the 
Congress workers that when the 
rising prices have made the poor 
poorer, why is it thatevenina 
year of good crop the Govorn- 
ment could not induce a decline 
in’ prices? Political leaders pre- 
tend that they are baffled at the 
strange behaviour of the econo- 
my. But there is no~“reason for 
such pretensions. 

None else excepting the Ari- 
culture Ministry is responsible 
for the continuous rise in prices 
in spite of a good harvest. When 
the Agriculture Ministry de-ided 
to increase procurement prices 
by as big a margin as 33 per cent 
for the current kharif crops, it 
became clear that any possibility 
of a decline in prices had been 
successfully blocked. The surplus 
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producer was in no hurry to sell 
his grain because a fairly rem- 
unerative price coul be 
obtained by him whenever he 
went to the market and gave his 
grain to the public agencies. 

.One of the arguments advanced 
at that time was that an increase 
in procurement prices would re- 
sult in successful achievement of 
procurement targets. This argu- 
ment has also been proved to be 
fallacious. If the Government 
fails to procure rice and coarse 
grains, there is no doubt that 
pressure would mount again be- 
ore the Rabi crops come in the 
market, to give up the decision 
of take-over of wholesale trado 
in wheat. Frightening spectre of 
peasantry. protesting and oppos- 
ing the procurement effort would 
be raised and a policy of oppor- 
tunism and expediency preached 
in order to avoid hard decisions. 

The failure on the procurement 
front will disable the Govern- 
ment from building buffer stocks 
and even with marginal short- 
falls in production it will be left 
to the mercy of foreign countries 
because imports alone would 








enable in such an eventuality to 
run the public distribution sys- 
tem. Expediency in the field of 
food management may, therefore, 
turn out to be as disastrous as 
opportunism in Bombay Central, 
with the only difference that 
while in the economic field it is 
the national interest that is at 
stake while in Bombay it was 
only that of a political party. - 

Food and fuel management 
have emerged as the heart of the 
entire strategy for fighting poverty 
and pursuing a path of economic 
independence. Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi has taken a wise 
decision by inducting Sri K.D. 
Malaviya in the critica] Minister 
of Steel and Mines. Improvement 
in the production and transpor- 
tation of coal has become abso- 
lutely vital for a well-ordered 
economic thrust forward io the 
context of the mounting prices of 
crude oil. 

if the utilisation of established 
capacities in steel can be brought 
even to the level of 75 per cent, 
if coal production can be 
raised by another 5 to 10 million 
tonnes next year, if the capacity 
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utilisation in the power sector is 
improved slightly, and if food 
economy is managed honestly, 
there is no reason why the coun- 
try should not be able to over- 
come what is undoubtedly a 
difficult period of the Indian 
economy. 

This, however, cannot be done 
without, an awareness of the 
crucial role of political mobili- 
sation. Experiences in many parts 
of the country have shown that 
political mobilisation is necessary 
even to ensure the success of the 
procurement effort. When Sri 
Amrit Nahata could hold meet- 
ings in the sand dunes of Barmer 
farmer to 
contribute more than what the 
Government had fixed as the 
procurement target for the dis- 
trict, the failure in Bihar and 
West Bengal can be attributed 
only to the total paralysis which 
gtipped the Congress party, in 
these States, primarily because 
factional combats provided grea- 
ter excitement to the party ranks 
than the fulfilment of the pro- 
curement target. 

Similarly, the achievement of 
targets in steel production, rais- 
ing of coal output and ensuring 
speedy transportation hinge toa 
considerable extent on the enthu- 
siastic cooperation of the work- 
ing class. This, again, calls for 
conscious political mobilisation 
by those who regard the fulfil- 
ment of these targets as of crucial 
national importance. It is in 
this context that the appoint- 
ment of Sri K.D. Malaviya is 
regarded as an indication that 
the trend of political thinking at 
the national level continues by 
and large to respond in a healthy 
manner to the economic chal- 
lenges. 

But the Congress opportuni- 
sm in Bombay underlines the 
wide chasm that divides the 
postures of principled politics 
at the national level and the 
practice of political expediency 
at the ground level. The verdict 
of the electorate in Bombay 
Central and the failure onthe | 
procurement front have, however, 
demonstrated that expediency can 
no longer serve the interest either 
of the country or of the ruling 
party, both in the field of political 
as well economic management. 
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- pened in our own country. 

Imperialism and internal reaction have always 
been the first to pick up the gun. Victory will 
belong to those who recognise that power comes not 
out of the barrel of a gun, but out of the revolution- 

unity of the masses in struggle against imperi- 
aliam and the internal reaction which picks up the 
gun. 


IV 


Ü is a tota] misreading and distortion of the facts 
of the Cuban revolution to imagine that revolution 
substantiates the Maoist-Naxalite theories of armed 
stuggle and of ‘power growing out of the barrel of a 


The Cuban revolotion did not begin on July 26, 
1953, norin December 1956. The events of the 
1950s wers the culmination of a century-long strug- 
gle and especially over the six decades prior to 
1959, a struggle in which the Cuban workers parti- 
cipated - consistently and to which the ban 
Communists for over three decades contributed both 
leadership and heavy sacrifice. : 

Even more important, it was precisely because 
there was this long and arduous struggle, mainly 
led by the Cuban Communists, that the situation in 
Cuba had matured by the 1950s to the extent that 
it was pocsible for the actions of Fidel Castro and 
his heroic colleagues to receive an increasing res- 
ponse from the people. Those who subsequently 
attempted, on the basis of a superficial understand- 
ing of the Cuban Revolution, to imitate the ‘“‘Cuban 
example” elsewhere in other countries of Latin 


America, came to grief. They failed to take into” 


account the vital fact that a mass sentiment for 
anti-imperialist revolution and for social change 
had been created in the minds of the Cuban people 
over several : decades, due largely to the work of 
the Cubana Communists who were one of the most 
-' powerfull Communist Parties in Latin America. 
Without all this, the small heroic band of Fidel 


Castro cculd not have survived a fortnight, let alone 


grown in-o a mighty liberating force. 

Thus, -n Cuba, years of patient and self-sacrificing 
work by the Communists and others as well as the 
developiag revolutionary situation in the country 
against the tyrannous Batista regime had helped to 
create conditions in which the armed actions of the 
1950s fell on fertile and ready soil. Therefore, when 
the guerdlas came down from the hills, the people 
in'the cities rose in response and Havana was, in 
fact, taken without firing a shot, for the working 
people were solidly on the side of the revolution. 
And if the rapid transition to socialism. was made 
so relatively smoothly in 1960, this too was due not 
only to the swift changes sweeping over the people, 
but also to the years of socialist propaganda and 
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political work carried out by the Cuban Commu- 
Writing on the 45th anniversary of the Cuban 
Communist Party in 1970, Granma fully acknow- 
ledge all this. 
Can anyone claim similarity of conditions in 
Chile? 


Che Guevara himself, in his book Guerilla Warfare 
emphasises that “a necessary minimum”, of condi- 
tions is required without which success in armed 
struggle is impossible. ‘‘People must, see clearly the 
futility of maintaining the fight for social goals with- 
in the framework of civil debate,” he wrote, and 
added : 

“Where a government has come to power through 
some form of popular vote, fraudulent or not, and 
maintains at least an appearance of constitutional 
legality, the guerilla outbreak cannot be promoted, 
since the possibilities of peaceful struggle have not 
yet beer exhausted.” - 

It may be mentioned here that, on the question 
of Cbile, the opinion of the Cuban delegation to tho 
Organisation of Latin American Solidarity (OLAS) 


‘Conference in August 1967 was that it would be 


“foolish and absurd” to talk about armed struggle 
and guerilla warfare in Chile. , 

The Maoist-Naxalites who rant against “Allende- 
ism” and its failure to take to the path of armed 
ieee Chile would do well to take careful note 
o ; 


v 


T# CPM leaders also have been misusing the 
tragic developments in Chile for the purpose of 
slandering and attacking the political-ideological 
positions of the international communist move- 
ment, ofthe CPSU and of the CPI. ' 

In its resolution on Chile passed by the Central 
Committee meeting of the CPM last November, the 
CPM takes up cudgels against the alleged “‘parlia- 
mentary path”? of ‘‘smooth peaceful transition” 
from capitalism to socialism. ; 

The downright dishonesty of this attack will 
become obvious if one asks the CPM leaders the 
simple question: Where has tho international 
Communist movement or the Communist Party of 
Chile or the CPI talked of a “parliamentary path” 
to socialism or of a “smooth” transition from 
capitalism to socialism? 

In fact, the documents of the 1960 and 1969 
World Conferences of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties are directed equally against “Left-wing” 
dogmatism as well as against Right-revisionist illu- 
sions of a “smooth” or ‘‘parliamentary” path of 
transition from capitalism to socialism. The 
Programme of the CPI is equally clear on this 
point. 
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So far as the Communist Party of Chile is con- 
cerned, its understanding was quite clear from the 
very beginning. 

Writing in the World Marxist Review (December 
1970) after the formation of the Popular Unity 
Coalition Government, Comrade Luis Corvalan, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of Chile, 
stated in his article ‘‘Chilé: the People Take 
Over”: 

“The Left parties have formed a government, are 
in control, that is of the political-power mechanism. 
But the oligarchy still holds strong positions in tho 
legislative and judicial branches, controls the com- 
munications media and, as partner of US imperi- 
alism, dominates the economy. The outlook, there- 
fore, is for a series of clashes between the people 
and their government, on the one hand, and imper- 
ialism and the oligarchy, on the other....We should 
not, therefore, preclude the possibility of the people 
having to resort to one or another form of armed 


struggle. To ward off any such situation the popular 
forces must immobilise the enemy, straitjacket him, 
drive him into a corner and thus spare the country 
the civil war the opponents of reform would so 
gleefully welcome.” 

The Communist Party of Chile was thus quite 
clear about the path to be followed. They had no 
“illusions” of any kind. Their line was a basically 
correct Marxist-Leninist line. 

What subsequently happened in Chile, from 
stage to sthge, has been amply analysed and ex- 
plained in the international communist press as wel 
as in our own Party journals. . 


Neither the Maoist-Naxalites nor the Left-oppor- 
tunists of the CPM have any ground to use the 
Chilean developments to buttress their disruptive 
political-ideological positions or their slanderous 
attacks against the international Communist 
movement. 
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PARLIAMENT SESSION 
Perspective before Left 





I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Perspective before Left 


A Parliament meets next week 
LN for its long Budget session, 
ted to. reflect the 

country, which is 

anything ‘cool. The fire- 
¿works by the Opposition are 
e along time-hon- 
rcity and rising 

-pri trikes and. lock-outs, 
high-headedness and corruption 
and with it all, will be added 
e charges flowing from the 
conduct of the elections particu- 


¿This will be nothing | surprising 
or original. What is interesting 
to listen to in the Opposition 
~ circles, particularly in the parties 
of the: Right, is their calculations 
in the event of the Congress 
meeting with heavy -poll defeat 
in UP. As indications. available 


at the time of writing these 


< lines, the chances are that the 
‘Congress will scrape. through 
this ordeal in _UP though this 


; Pondicherry. 

-e Inthe event of an unlikely 
victory with a large majority, 
the Congress leadership may 
either go; complacent which 
will be disastrous, or may 


attract a large section from the 
Right, 


particularly. from the 
< Syndicate and the BKD and 
thereby strengthen the Right 


base of the Congress. 


-On the other hand, a narrow- 
shave victory in UP while 
- bringing no lustre to the Cong- 
ress may help Smt Gandhi to 
either continue with the present 
: Xa oti 


Desai-—it expects a debacle for 
Smt Gandhi the moment the 
Congress fails to make the grade 
in UP Assembly. According to 
it, there will be large-scale 
defections not only in UP but 
even at the Centre, from among 
the disgruntled MPs coming 
from UP: those who are dis- 
satisfied with the allocation of 
tickets for the election, might 
raise the banner of revolt, while 
the squabbles among the diffe- 
rent. State contingents in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party 


‘would be intensified on parochial 


and factional issues, leading on 
to a general collapse which will 
reach its climax at the time of the 
Presidential. election in August. 

The Budget session of Parlia- 
ment will thus have a- close 
inter-relation with the fortunes 
at the poll particularly in UP. 
It is therefore only to be expec- 
ted that practically every party— 
or the factions inside . it— 
will react in its own way and 
work out its respective strategies 
in the light of the poll results 
that will be available within ten 
days of the Parliament session 
on Monday. 

@ 


T is in this background that 


the progressive elements inside 
the Congress Party in Parliament 


will have to act in a determined 
manner. They should neither be 
onlookers crowding the chambers 
nor confine themselves to inane 


generalities, without trying to- 


fight the reactionaries inside the 


` party. They have to realise their- 


ment in the political scene which 
not only. enthused the masses. 
but instilled fear into the 

of the reactionaries. In the first 
phase, that is, upto the mid- i 
term Lok Sabha- poll in- : 
the progressive Congressma 
conspicuous by 


victory in 1971 made him 
placent, and he practically lapsed — 
back into either political inacti- 
vity confining himself mainly to 
issuing statements or holding — 
seminars; or to traditional Cor 
ress factional politics, taggi 
on to one party boss or ano 
Despite tall talks of buildi 
party organisation—even 
point of holding the 
schools for cadres—nothing 
has been done to 
the Congress since the 1 
This is being acutely felt 
the current election campa r 
in UP, for instance, th 
hardly any Congress organ: 
worth the name in any. of 
districts—which is in marked con- 
trast to the well-knit fascist type 
organisation of the RSS wherever 
its influence has penetrated. 

In. Parliament too, oratorical 
heroics apart, the Left Congress- - 


man has done little to make an | 


impact on the Government's. 
functioning. He has failed in his 
homework, never bothering to- 
master the details of the adminis- 
tration. There is a lot of hot. 
air about the cussedness of the 


bureaucracy, about the vested. 2 
interests ete I bott iis- 


own responsibility for the para- there 
lysing drift that has overtaken issues i 


the Government in the last one _ 
year. eee 


-Itis to be borne i 
Gri 


‘concrete solutions. All ee 
helped the 
quoists, who really strengthen — 
` the hold of Reaction both in the | 


-so-called status 


nment and the Congress. _ 





the task of wresting the initiative 
from ths Right inside the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party. This 
means something more than 
mere dezlarations—however pro- 
gressive these may sound—in 
the pdr-y general body or’ the 
executivos meetings. There are 
serious issues confronting the 
nation both at home and abroad 
which Cemand very acute scru- 
tiny and correction. It is upto 
the Left forces both inside the 
Congrtes3 and outside that these 
are taken up in a determined 
Manner. - 


. T= over-riding problem c on the 
home front is the artificial 
scarcity and rising There 


Prices. : 
is little evidence that the Finance 


Ministry oven while preparing 
the Budget is doing anything that 
could carb the galloping infla- 
tion: there is almost an attitide 
of surremder on this score. Tho 
entire approach of the Finance 
Ministry seems to run counter 
to the basic premises of the Fifth 
Plan. Almost a Rip Van Winkle 
inertia could be seen in its atti 
tudes and : assumptions. Apart 
from making elementary calcula- 
tions avout the cost of Pay 
Commission recommendations, 
there hes been no noticeable 
exercise on the part of the 
Finance Ministry in recent 
months. Third-class mediocrity 
has almost become the order of 
the day in the handling of fiscal 


problems or the question of rais- 


mg resources. 


Prealded over by a decrepit 
Minister who, during his tenute 
in New Delhi, has eared the 
reputaticn of piling up arrears 
of even day-to-day work, the 
Agriculture Ministry has done 
practically nothing to enforce 
even the scaled-down targets of 
food procurement which the 
Chief Ministers themselves volun- 
tarily accepted. It has almost 
ceased -o function except in 

blicising shortages so that the 
e teal have a firm grip 
on his hidden stocks. From 
sugar to ti, from fertiliser 
to mustard distribution, the 
Agriculttre Ministry seems to 
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have specialised in giving he. 


mium on higher prices. 
this day, it has worked out no 
scheme of a public distribution 
agency of essential commodities, 
not to speak of enforcing it.- 
Unruffied -by his thetic 
in , Mr. F ddin 
Ali is reportedly upset 
by any reference to the need for 
condign punishment of the black- 
marketeers in any communication 
media. This is of course under- 
standable, since he has . himself , 
become virtually both a prisoner 
and protector of the black- 
maketeers in food and other 
essential commodities. 


qs the sphere of foreign affairs, 
the Left has to exhort the 
Government to discard shibbo- 
leths and work out policy-projec- 
tious with a definite pe vo. 

It is all very well to about 
Indo-Soviet friendship and streng- 
thening economic relations with 
the Socialist world. At the same 
time, the logic of such a policy 


‘is hardly worked out. Our non- 


alignment does not mean that 
ee relations with Moscow 
ves us a prerogative to letting 
TTY inperali ism by tho back- 
oor 

The External Affairs Minister 
has done well to express New 
Delhi’s concern and disapproval 
at:the setting up of a nuclear baso 
by the USA on the British-held 
islet of Diego Garcia, which is 


\ 


nearer to Cochin than Cochin 
is to New Delhi. And it is to 
be expected that he will be 
equally forthright in his criticism 
of the two more military bases 
that the Pentagon has planned 
to set up in the Portigueeocouk 
pied Mozambique. 

It would howeree bea folly. to 
look upon these as isolated sins 
of the US Government. The 
glib assumption that seemed to 
hold sway in the South Block that 
after its defeat in Vietnam and 
setback over Bangladesh, Wash- 
ington would drastically readjust 
its South Asian policy, has been 
totally falsified. When Mr Nixon 
and his policy-makers started 
talking about India emerging as 
a major power, ae 
“mature relationship” wi 
one could find {the pro-US lobby 
in the Government patting: itself 
on the back. 

But the: fangs have appeared 
in no time. , Within a year of the 
Paris Agreements on Vietnam, 
the Nixon Administration has 
not only armed Iran beyond its 
capacity, but using the Shahan- 
shah to extend its tentacles on to 
the Gulf States and split the 
Arab world. The latest is the 


' move to let Iran provoke armed 


conflict with Iraq. Side by side 
have a the new military 
bases in the Indian Ocean, while 


_ the armed backing of Pakistan 


has been undertaken in copjunc- 
tion with Peking. 

With an economy which is in 
doldrums, it is inevitable that 
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men at the helm of affairs, if 
they are chicken-hearted, would 
turn to foreign aid as a panacea; 
and in the process they can make 
a mockery of the independence 
of our foreign policy. It is an 
open secret in New Delhi that 
both the Finance and Agriculture 
Ministries have been toying . with 
the idea of large-scale food im- 
ports from the USA on the 
plea of building a buffer stock to 


- control the internal market. To 


manage such imports, at what Is 
called “‘concessional’’ terms, they 
would naturally be interested in 
offering concessions to the US 
which could only undermine our 
national economy. It is in this 
context that one has to under- 
stand the significance of Ambas- 
sador Moynihan’s recent obser- 
vation that it should now be 
possible ‘‘to talk seriously about 
private American investment in 
India on tho basis of a reasona- 
ble return.” 


Tis here that the rolé of the 

Finance Ministry “a 
seTious threat to the pursuit of an 
independent foreign policy. The. 
manner in which Sri Chavan him- 
self initiated the new agreement 
on the PL 480 fund betrays a 
surrender to the US economic 
blackmail. It is known that a 
section of the Government was 
opposed to the very signing of 
this new PL 480 agreement. In 
fact, there was no necessity for 
such an agreement since the 
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New -Subscri 


foodgrains received from ths US 
under PL 480 were under cont- 
‘ract. Washington ‘naturally had 
the fear that the Rupee Counter- 
part Fund might be written off 
some day, since nobody can com- 
ceal the fact that these so-called 
food loans hel the US’ more 


than they helped this country:. 


the surplus stocks which other- 
wise would have cost money to 
i of could be shipped at 
high freight rates to this country, 
earning for the USA an unex- 
pected fund of goodwill over the 
years coupled with sufficient 
fands to expand the extra-mural 


activities of the US Embassy in ` 


this country, apart from crippling 
the Indian agriculture for years. 
By signing this new PL 480 
agreement Sri Chavan has pro- 
vided a formal imprimateur upon 
the massive expenditure that the 
American mission incurs in carry- 
ing out its many and varied— 
sometimes sub rosa—activities in 
this country. At the same time, 


-what was not imposed in the’ 


original agreements, the Govern- 
ment of India this time has per- 
mitted the US Administration 
to claim a part of the Rupee 
Fund in hard currency. The 


ga Ada for earmarking ald for 


epal out of this Fund has not 
been explained at all. 

This new PL 480 Agreement 
together with the overtures for 
fresh food imports from the US 


- provides a ominous link between 


the vested interests at home and 
US imperialism outside. Sri 
Chavan’s Radical Humanism has 
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little of radical-content and more - 
of a tilt towards the US as has 
happened with practically all the 
Radikal Humanists who haye 
come up on the Indian scene in 
the last three decades. 

There are many manifestations 
of renewed US attempts at in- 
roads into our cultural affairs. 
The -most recent has been the 
organisation of a seminar on 
problems of higher education in 
this country by the USIS, getting 
together its favourites from the 
community of Indian edycation- 
ists: an extra ordinary violation 
of protocol which the External 
Affairs Ministry would do well 
to take up with Dr Moynihan 

All these issues, particularly 
the goings-on in the Mjnistries of 
Agriculture and Finance demand 
the closest attention of the Left 
elements among the Members of 
Parliament. The Left inside the 
Congress has- a special responsi- 
bility on this score for it is its 
effective intervention which alone 
can discipline the Ministries 
guilty of deviation from the 
accepted national policies. 

If the country does not have to 
take a swing to the Right, it is 
not enough to win election , 
battles, but to fight in defence of 
principles and policies that are 
essential for national self-inte- 
rest. The coming weeks will show 
whether the Left inside the Con- 
gress as well as outside, is aware 
of this solemn ility. . 


! N.C. 
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“Operation Infiltrate Congress” 


SHANKER B. RAJANDEKAR 


APART from instigating riots, 

like in Gujarat and now in 
Poona, under the cover of 
people’s wrath against current 
inflation, and trying to 
disturb the Congress election 
meetingsin Uttar Pradesh, the 
extreme Right reaction, as 
symbolised by the RSS, ‘has 
opened a second front in its 
offensive. 

The second front, ordered by 
the RSS Fuehrer, is a 
frontal attack on the citadel 
itself. “Ealasaheb” had almost 
explicity commanded his flock to 
infiltrate into the Congress. 

In a recent interview, the RSS 
boss had posed the question: 
“What p-events some RSS wor- 
kers from joining the ranks of 
the ruling party?” He had sort 
of provided the rationale for 
this thirly covered ‘Operation 
infiltrate zhe Congress” by adding 
in almost the same breath that 
ideologically speaking”, there 
should net be “any difficulty” in 
the RSS workers joining parties 
“other than the Jana Sangh”. 

Thus, the RSS strategy is 
clear. Waile the RSS workers 
generally should be in the open 
arm of Reaction, the Jana Sangh, 
“some ESS workers” should 
also be inside the Congress. 

The objective of such an 
operation, too, has been spelt 
out, may be inadvertently, 
the RSS Chief when he said: “In 
any case, if people like Krishna 
Menon and Morarji Desai could 
coexist in the; Congress before 
the split, what prevents some 
RSS workers from joining the 
ranks of the ruling party?” 

The RSS aim, therefore, is to 
pull the Congress back to the 
stage when it was ruled by the 
notorious gang that was the 
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“Syndicate” under “giants” like 


Morarji Desai. 
Paramapoojya, etc. Balasaheb 


- Deoras seems confident of the 


field being suitable for planting 
some of his troopers in the Cong- 
ress, as he had said, in this 
context: “Even today, we see the 
phenomenon of the ruling Cong- 
ress having people like Smt 
Subhadra Joshi on the one hand 
and Seth Govind Das on the 
other.” 

And all this operation of 
demolishing the Congress citadel 
from within was spelt out by the 
Sarsanghachalak, “ideologically 
speaking”. He spelt out clearly 
the ‘‘tdeology” of the RSS, when 
he said, “Of course, the RSS 
members believe in a certain 
ideology and’ would, therefore, 
not think of joining communist 
organisations,” which according 
to him, had ‘“‘extra-territorial 
affinities or loyalties”. 

That, obviously, is as it should 
be. Forafter all who would 
like to join any body having 
extra-territorial 
loyalties? Let alone Communists 
who were the accused in the 
Meerut “Conspiracy” case and 
were behind the Naval Mutiny 
and had taken up arms against 
the Nizam, as also the Cong- 
ressmen who undertook anti- 
British satyagraha and “Karenge 
ya Marenge” parallel Govern- 
ment movement of 1942, not even 
the communalists who were then 
busy recruiting boys in the 
British Army as also the “bro- 
ther Swayamsevaks’”? of that 
“pratidnyita RSS Swayamsevak” 
that was Nathuram Godse, 
would like to join “any body 
having extra-territorial affinities 


Being a staunch non-extra- 


affinities > or- 


territorial affinity walla, the 
RSS Chief has extended the 
definition of ‘“‘extra-territorial 
affinity’ in the very same inter- 
view. Maintaining that the 
“primary task of the RSS is to 
work for the rejuvenation and 
revitalisation of Hindu society”, 
he has indicated his concept of 
the definition of ‘“Hindu”. 
Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists, 
according to him, “would all be 
deemed as Hindus”. He added: 
“The exceptions (for inclusion 
amongst those deemed as Hindus) 
are Muslims, Christians, Parsis 
and some others whose religion 
had come from outside.” 

Sri Deoras has, however, 
taken pains to avoid spelling 
out more definitively the defini- 
tion of “Hindu”, He said: “One 
need not indulge in the unending 


- controversy about the definition 


of a Hindu.” 

That is at it ought to be with 
the  Hindu-revitalising RSS 
Chief, because had he dwelt. 
deeper in the history of what is 
understood by men like him ag 
“Hinduism”, he would havo 
come face to face with scholars 
who have evidence to show 
identical resemblance between 
the teachings of the Vedas and 
those of the Parsi scriptures. 

After all, busy round-the- 
clock as the Sarsanghachalak is 
with ravitalising ‘Hindu So- 
ciety”, it would be demanding 
too much of him to spare time 
to bother about studies of his- 
tory. That he has no time to 
gointo such minor things like 
studying history is clear from 
the fact that on another recent 


occasion he has described Chhat- 
rapati Shivaji as “an ardent 
(Continued on page 30) 
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and 
the 
Congress ' 


MOHIT SEN 


[x te recent weeks there has been a spate of 
comments on the relationship between the Com- 
munist Party of India and the . The CPI 
welcomes this opportunity to clarify issues, though 
it is quite well aware that much of these comments 
is prejudiced and motivated. 
_ Before attempting to clarify the pokoa. it is as 
well if one additional point was made and some of 
the comments presented to the reader. 

The point is this that not so long ago these 
very same commentators and some others of the 
game tribe were maliciously forecasting that the 
CPI was doomed to extinction since it had become 
a tail of the Congress. Now the burden of their 


Author is member of the ‘Central Committee 


Exeoutive 
tral School of the Communist ~ 
Soma TES E -J'in the Notional Harald. After all, the paper itself 


Party of 


song is that the CPI tail wants to wag the Congress 
dog. Previously they used to try to act as the 
benefactors of the Congress and advise it that since 
the CPI was so weak and practically non-existent, 


_ there was no point in allymg with it. And now 


these very same benefactors advise the Congress 
against being deceived by the CPI,: which in any 
case has decided to smash the alliance. . ; 

Theso chameleonlike changes cannot hide the 


' fear that lurks behind both these apparently com 


tradictory comments. And that is the fear that 


-if the Congress and the CPI are able to work outa 


POETENE O TEN OT arene petan the days 
monopoly press owners are over. And who 
en would pay for the freedom of comments 
divorced from facts and alien to national interests! ` 

Now for the comments. On February 6, the 
Hindustan. Times editoriall Bele he Congress that 
the “‘CPI national lead tly’ come 
to the conclusion that the Ne ma of alliance 
with the Congress currently outweigh the benefits”. 
And two days later the same paper editorially calls ` 
for “a more broadbased government of ‘national 
unity around Mrs Gandhi and the Congress’”’—a 
government of talents or a ‘‘national coalition of 
democratic and socialist parties’’. 

The Hindu'of February 5 editorially comments: 
“It is to be seen for how long the CPI is going to 
be allowed to have its cake and eat it too" by the 
Congress leadership. 

The Statesman of the same day had an editorial 
which said that for the Congress ‘‘there is nothing 
to suggest that ee on the CPI will help. Ý 
anything, tho CPI has been exploiting the ‘Congress 
belief that its radical credentials are only valid so 


long as it maintains close relations with CPi”. The 
should’ not ‘‘concede this sort of. 
logical advantage to the CPI”. 


The Indian express of February 5 was ‘even mS 


solicitous about tho prestige of the Congress.. 


editorial stated: “The truth is that for’ as lei 
reason of convenience the leadership in the two 
parties have thought it fit to forge some kind of 
partnership, it has never worked with sections 
of the membership sa t on limfted issues. It 
would be a sad day fo Congress if the CPI is 
the first to act in acknowledgement of the truth.” 
The Times of India of February 6 was editorially., 
of the view that between the two parties ‘““‘the 


' relationship is likely to become more and more 


troubled” while Dilip Mukherjee writing in the 
same paper on February 9 is of the view that 
expediency would win the day and thanks to the 
compulsions of the situation in West Bengal and 
Kerala, there would be no rupture at the national 
level. He warns the Congress that the CPI wants to 
T a large enough number of MLAs so as as tilt 

the balance in the future UP Assembly. He also 
“warns the CPI that it is futile to expect that Smt 
Indira Gandhi would do anything which would 
hurt the Right in her own party. A _ Right-Left 
conflict in the Congress is ruled out as is the poset 
Dility of shifting Congress policies to the Left 

In a different category is the editorial comment 
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is one of tao few oases in the desert that is the | 
aatiGnal press of India. On February 10 ` 


it declarec: “The CPI cannot be blind to the reali- 
ties of the strength of reaction, and ‘ by .a premature 


return to ant+Congressism, it can only do harm to. 
its larger objectives, whatever ma .be its short-term . 


gains. ... (The CPI) has sometimes been accused 
of opportunism and ahould not expose itself again 
to the cha-ge. The Congress may not need CPI 
support or the CPI may not need Congress support 
always. Bit they have coo 
struggle and. the end o 

As the reader can see that the last comment apart, 
the others are all of the view that the Congress and 
the CPI have come closer together only for purposes 
of short-term expediency—to get a few more seats 
or buttress one or another government. The 
National Herald fears that considerations of short- 
term expediency might drive the CPI into anti-. 
Congress opportunism. . 

It is certainly true that the CPI and the Congress 
have moved closer together in the recent years out 
of considerations of mutual benefit. But mutual, 
benefit is rot the same as short-term expediency! 


that’ struggle is not in 


Certainly, unless both parties feel there is somo- 


advantage in coming closer together, they would not 
do so. Na party likes to help another by itself 
committing suicide. Neither mice, men, nor parties 
are mado of such stuff! ' 

What has to be examined is how the two parties 
conceive their mutuality of interest and whether 
this mutuclity of interest serves the interests of the 
nation anc the masses. 

Newspater pundits have, ‘as is only human, a 
penchant for judging everybody else by their own 
standards. But rat-race ethics and experience is 
quite out of place when it comes to judging historic 
events. And if there is: any historic even in post- 
‘Independence India, it is this coming closer together 
of the forces of progressive nationalism and Com- 
munism in India. If what has happened in Iraq 
and Bangladesh can, with the variations caused by 
the specifies of the situation, be repeated in India, 
that would have an impact on world history as 
well. The petty and mean-minded cannot be expec- 
‘ted to understand the grandeur of the possibility, 

ps because they are part of the menace con- 
ting oar nation. i 

The CPZ is well aware of the character and 
compositicn of the Congress led by Smt Indira 
Gandhi. It knows that the representatives of the 
monopolisis and the landlords, who are the enemies 
of India’s struggle to win through to the transitional 
stage to scclalism, are in strategic 
party. It is well aware that the ing and dominant 
positions in the Congress are occupied by there 
sepresentatives of the non-monopoly bourgeoisie or 
the Centrists as they are called „in political termino- 
logy. The Centrists are essentially vacillating, 
representing as they do a class with a dual charac- 
ter. The Centrists have moved to firmer anti- 
imperialist positions than at any time in the past— 


the help to the liberation of Bangladesh and the- 


ted together in a joint . 


itions in that- 


peak points in this development. At the same time 
they have made any number of concessions to and 


-retreats before the offensive and pressure of the 


Right, especially the Right in the Congress. They 
are dithering and delaying on issues of national 
advance and the welfare of the masses creating a ` 
most favourable situation where the Right can 
utilise mass discontent for their own nefarious 
purposes. They are even thinking in terms of curb- 
ing and emasculating the orate working class 
and other sections of the toiling people. This, too, 
plays into the hands of the Right. ~ 

But the CPI takes into account three other 
factors while determining its attitude to the Cong- 
The first is that the Congress is not a bloc of the 
Right and the Centre. There are also representatives 
of the petty bourgeoisie in the party. There isa 
Left in the Congress. This Left has played a valu- 
able role at many moments of national crisis and 
adopted advanced anttmonopoly and anti-landlord 
positions in addition to being staunch anti-imper- 
ialists. It has not hesitated to work together with the 
Communists on many issues. At the same time, the 
Left in the Congress, by and large, e ee 
, and does 


with such actions. It is also most unfortunate that at | 


in the national democratic revolution but in the 
fature socialist evaluation as well. Differences, 

polemics wo undoubtedly crop 
up between the CPI and the Left in the Congress. 
But these can never’ hide the objective and over- 


Left in the Congress would be its firm ally not = 


‘riding interests that connect them to each other. 


‘The second other factor that the CPI takes into 
account in determining its attitude to the Congress is 
the latter’s vast mass. following. This following 
fluctuates but it is by far the biggest of any other 
party in the country. And this is a mass following 
that, broadly speaking, is moving quite rapidly 
towards national-democratic consciousness. It isa 
mass following that has been considerably radica- 
lised in the recent period, has shifted Leftwards and 
is more advanced than the dominant leadership of 
the party to which it gives its allegiance. The CPI 
wants to build bridges to this vast Congress mass, 
to move it into united or convergent action for ob- 
jectives which are basically common to the two 
parties. It knows that this cannot be done by anti- 
Congressjsm even of the so-called Left variety.. It 
also knows that this cannot be done if the CPI does 
not boldly take up mass issues and give shape to the | 

t sweeping mass discontent caused by the 

ure of the Congress to implement its own pro- 
mises and policies. By advancing in militant attions 
against this failure of the Congress and against the 
monopolist-landlord combine who benefit from this 
failure, while at the same time eschewing anti-Con- 


Indo-Soviet-agreements of last December are the, --greasism, the CPI is able tò ploneer in giving a sweep 
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and width to the mass movement which it could not 
otherwise attain. 

The third other factor that the CPI takes into 
consideration in determining its attitude to the 
Congress is the Right menace that is gathering mo- 
mentum in our country. The Right’s objective is to 
replaco the Congress. But this would not mean 
merely the replacement of one type of bourgeois rule 
by another. It would mean the replacement of 
bourgeois democracy by fascist dictatorship. It 
would mean the triumph of counter-revolution and 
of neocolonialism. It would t the most 
disastrous defeat for the working class and all other 
Left and democratic forces. Italy and Germany in 
the 19203 and 19303 and Indonesia in 1965 are grim 
warnings. So, the CPI sharply demarcates itself 
from the CP(M) which officially proclaims the 
Congress to be equally the enemy of the Left as the 
Jana Sangh, BKD, Akalis, Pragati Dal, but in 
practice Hines up with the latter. The CPI even more 
sharply demarcates itself from the SP and SSP 
which both in theory and practice justifies an alli- 
ance with thej Right. What is more, the CPI is 
realistic enough to know that it is quite i ible 
to defeat the Right ex through the unity of all 
left and democratic and forces, including 
those in the Congress. If the Left and democrats in 
the Congress are repelled and neutralised, the other 
forces of the Left will inevitably be smashed by the’ 
Right. ' 

It is, of course, true that the Right cannot be 
defeated by defence of the status quo. To defeat the 
Right, one has to move Left. To thwart counter- 
revolution one has to push forward the revolu- 
tionary process. But neither defeating the Right 
nor moving the Left is ible without the unity of 
all Left and democratic parties and forces, a most 
crucial segment of which is in the Congress. 

Tt is on these issues of programmatic and strategic 
understanding that differences develo in the CPI 
leading to a section splitting off in 1964 at the siren 
call of Maoist splittism. And in this decade, the 
CPI has every reason to believe that the working of 
history has confirmed its prognosis. Why then 
should it its line now? 

A great deal of confusion is sought to be created 
by the fact that the CPI and the Congress are 
contesting against each other in some more seats 
than anticipated. What is, of course, conveniently 
overlooked is-that now in UP, Orissa and Manipur, 
the Congress and the CPI are giving each other 
mutual support in a very large number of seats. It 
is this that 1s new and the wave of the future. 

Some more confusion is sought to be created by 


the fact that the CPI is among those who are leading ` 


the struggles of the textile and jute workers. And 
it is most unfortunate that the Congress Govern- 
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ments in West Bengal and Maharashtra have teken 
up reprehensible positions in regard to these strug- 
e Neither the struggles nor the attitudes of these’ 
Governments are new. What is new and the wave 
of the future is that the Red Flag and the Congress 
Tricolour have been carried unitedly aloft in these 
struggles. A very big portion of the striking workers 
are either em of Congress supporters. 
Hence the compelled shift of the attitudes of these 
two Governments and their forced readiness to 
renegotiate what were earlier declared to be sacros- 
anct settlements. The CPI realises that without 
this militant unity such victories would not have 
been possible. Bowing before the fiats of the Con- 
gress Governments or giving in to the CPM’s call 
for sectarian antt+Congressism would have spelt 
disaster. If the Congress Government had to climb 
down and if the CPI leaders had to publicly wel- 
come the Congress Flag and Red Flag flying together, 
both were actually confessing to being defeated by 
the movement of history itself. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
period ahead is going to see tremendous explosions 
of mass anger. India is on the brink of tremendous 
change. It may be a springboard and it may be 
a precipice on which our country is positioned.. But 
whether to leap forward or to prevent the plunge 
down, what is required is the militant movement 
and struggle of the masses headed by the Left and 
democratic parties and forces. Avoiding these 
struggles or, still worse, trying to suppress them 
because the Right would try to fish in the troubled 
waters, would hand the masses over to tho Right 
or the ‘Left’? adventurists. Jumping into these 
struggles without a or, still worse, seek- 
ing to lead them into a blind anti-Congress direction, 
would weaken these struggles and also aid the 
Right. Both attitudes have to be eschewed. 

The CPI has long ago made it clear that its long-. 
term strategy, which its tactics have always to subs 
serve, is to unify all national-democratic forces, all 
Left and democratic parties and forces. For the 
purpose of winning this unity it adopts a policy of 
unity as well as struggle vis-a-vis the Congress. 
This policy includes. unity against the Ri unity 
with the Left, unity to overcome the vacillations of 
the Centre. 

At present we are passing through a most critical ` 
stage in the entire process of building this. unity. It 
is a complicated process and particularly i 
and complex is the present critical . Much 
can be made or today. What we are witness- 
ing one peneipal in is the s e to make a 
reality of the splendid chance ‘India has been 
offered—the chance of progressive nationalism and 
Communism achieving fraternal unity. This did not 
ha in the freedom struggle. has to ha 
in the second Indian revolution with social liberati 
and economic ind dence as its goals. The alter 
native to this splendid chance is not another kind 
of chance but the prospect of blighting disaster. 

It is not tho stresses and strains that are prominent 
as some hacks try to make out, but the agony-filled . 
and i process of the birth of a now political 


J -force that take India to its radiant tomorrow. 
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F% the last 125 years, the 
enemies of communism have 
beén ptrsuing various methods 
to fight the Communist Parties. 
From rathless methods of per- 
secution and brutal repression to 
slanders. goncoctions and frame- 
ups—every weapon has been 
utilised for this purpose. 

Anti-Comm has been 
carried cn with various methods— 
from pkysical annihilation to 
subtle attacks against its ideology 
and palitical policies. Anti- 
Communists have resorted to 
varying methods to suit the cha- 
nging political conditions; but 
their objective has been the 
same—to halt the spread of 
communism. 

Here in our country we fre- 
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. of India. 
, - examine .this particular method 


quently come across parti- 
cularly dubious methods for con- 
fusing the people. about the 
policies of the Communist Party 
It will be useful to 


of distortibn to expose the pernic- 


ious character of this campaign. 


In order to counter the correct 
policy. of the CPI, which is 
attracting ever larger number of. 
people to its side, thg Anti-Com- 
munists have hit upon a double- 
pronged attack against the politi- 
cal line of the CPI. This two- 
pronged attack is launched from 
two contradictory , postures 
which, if taken together, make 
ridiculous nonsense. 

One line of attack is that the 
CPI is wedded to a philosophy 
of loot, arson and murder and 
is engaged in crop-looting, 
violence and anarchy. . Another 
line is that the CPI has become 
too soft and tamo to be the 
vehicle of any revolutionary 
strugglo. 


Similarly, one prong of attack - 


ridicules the CPI as a tail of, the 
Congress and a drom-beater of 
Indira Gandhi. Tho other prong 
warns the Congress leaders that 
they will be crushed by the bear’s 
hug of the CPI. Likewise, one 
line denigrates the CPI as a mero 
extension of a Congress faction, 
while the other line asserts that 
crypto-Communists are seeking 
to subvert the Congress 


party 
from within at the behest of the 


CPI. 

In order to avoid making them- 
selves a laughing stock, the anti- 
Communists try to adopt these 
two contradictory postures 
through different persons, parties 
or media. But it is not un- 
common to find the same n 
engaging in the two contradictory 
lines, of attack simultaneously, 
and there by exposing their 
common parentage. 

Why do the anti-Communist 
resort to this silly exercise of 
running down the CPI from two 
contradictory positions? Why do 
they not stick to one line of 
attack at least to appear com 
sistent before the people? 

This they do for a valid reason. 
By painting the CPI as a soft tail 
of the Congress, they hope to 
detach the workers, the peasants 
and other revolutionary -masses 


from the CPI. And by painting 


tightening its grip from without, 
they seek to horrify such Congress 
masses who want to move closer 
to the revolutionary positions. of 
the CPI. 

The two lines of attack are 
directed towards two different 
sections of the people. The re- 
actionaries of all hues in our 
Saar eee the 
monopo e imperialist 
agents, the communalists—all 
know that if there two forces 
combine into a viable unity, then 
their days are numbered. Hence, 
this attempt on their part to 
organise these contradictory lines 
of attack from two different pos- 
tures. 

The reactionaries know that 
though these two forces have 
come closer than before during 
the last four years, as yet no 
stable political unity has deve- 
loped. They know that though 
the Congress party and its 
Government have passed laws 
reducing land ceilings and have 
thereby moved closer to the CPI, 
their conflict with the CPI is 
getting intensified as they prevent 
their implementation in practice. 

They also know that though 
the Congress party has earned 
the su 


tagonised the CPI by pursuing a 
policy of liberal credits to the 
Big Business houses. They also 
take note of the fact that though: 
the Congress party seeks electoral 
adjustment with the CPI in 
Uttar Pradesh and Orissa in 
order to keep the reactionaries 
out of power, it does not hesitate 
to join with the Shiv Sena 


‘ and the Cong (O) tocurb the 
CPI. 


The continuing conflicts be- 
tween the Congress and the CPI 
is of some consolation to the 
reactionaries. Th h they 
can yet aggravate differences ° 
to disrupt the unity of the two. 
But there is not enough to cheer 
them up. Had the CPI remained 
satisfied with the half-hearted 
measures of the Congress party, 
had it tamely submitted to ita 
policy of having progressive 
reforms on paper and sabotaging 


kk 


them in practice, had it meekly 
accepted all the compromises 
and concessions to the Big 
Business, then the reactionaries 
might have embraced the CPI. 

But the CPI refuses to accept 
that pariton. It refuses to pursue 
a policy of unity. It organises 
mass actions, struggles and funds 
to get the laws implemented, to 
go beyond the limits of the half- 
hearted measures and to squeeze 
out the landlords, the hoarders 
and the monopolists. 

The reactionaries could also 

appreciate the position if there 
was a complete break between 
the Congress and the CPI, if the 
Congress party joined hands with 
the reactionary parties to crush 
the CPI and all the mass move- 
ments against landlords and the 
Big Business; that is, if there 
was only a folicy of struggle 
against the Congress and no 
| mity. 
But even this does not take 
place. The CPI states that it is 
fighting for the realisation of the 
broad objectives set by the 
Congress party, to advance in 
the direction set by it. And 
large sections inside the Congress 
party support this position. 

Tho reactionaries feel particu- 
larly uncomfortable in such a 
situation. They find that the CPI 
fights the Congress party for all 
the half-hearted measures and all 
the concessions that are given to 





the landlords, hoarders and 

monopolists, and yet the unity 

between the CPI and the Con- 

gress is not allowed to break and 

the Congress party refuses to join 

hands with Reaction to crush the 
I. 

Through this policy of unity 
and struggle the movements and 
struggles of the masses continue 
to grow and develop into huge 
proportions while Reaction fails 
to mobilise its forces to crush the 
rising tide. By its tactics of unity 
and struggle, the CPI thus creates 
the most favourable conditions 
for isolating Reaction and deve- 
loping the revolutionary move- 
ments of the masses on the widest 
possible scale. 

The reactionaries scream that 
the CPI is not following the rules 
of the game. What sort of a 
Party is it? It is neither in oppo- 
sition to the Congress, nor in 


‘support of it. They accuse the 


CPI of being opportunistic, and 
inconsistent. They would like 
the CPI either to support the 
Congress Party, fully,’ uncriti- 
cally accepting all the compro- 
mises, or to face annihilation 
before a united front of the 
Congress and all the reactionary 


That is why the reactionaries 
are ly annoyed with the 
tactics of unity and struggle 
followed by, the CPI. This policy 
enables the CPI to progressively 
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` absolutely consistent. 


encircle the landlords, the `Big 


Business, the hoarders and other 
reactionaries, without allowing 
them to draw the Congress party 
in a reactionary front to encircle 
the revolutionary forces. ` 

Far from suffering from any 
inconsistency, the CPI tactics is 
The two 
elements in the tactics of the 
CPI—unity and strugglo—are 
both directed against the land- 
lords, Big Business and imperia- 
lista. It unites with the Congress 
party to fight them to the extent 
it is possible to do so in unity ` 
with the Congress, and it strug- 
gles against the Congress party to 
carry forward the same struggle 
further despite the opposition of 


‘ the Congress party. 


The reactionaries seek to dis- 
tort this revolutionary essence of 
the tactics of unity and struggle 
of the CPI. They try to present 
it as opportunism, as running 
with the bare and hunting with 
the hound. They seck to hide 
the fact that through this tactics 
the CPI pursues a consistent 
policy of fighting against all the 
reactionary forces. 

That is why the reactionaries 
are trying their damned best to 
compel the Con party either 
to jom hands with them to suppress 
the CPI or to force the CPI to act 
as the camp follower of the Con- 
gress party. That is why the 
reactionaries pursue their double- - 
faced ridiculous attacks. against 
the policies of the CPI. 

Thio n happy when Bihar 
PCC Chief Sitaram Kesari stated 
after the Bihar Bundh that the 
Congress party would have to 
reconsider its relations with the 
CPI. They hoped that Sri Kesari 
would succeed in inducting the 
Cong (O) in the Congress party 
and influen the High - 
mand to embark upon a policy of 
baiting the Communists. 

Sometime ago they fondly 
hoped that by extending the bait 
of the status of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter to the Communist Leader of 
Opposition, the Congress Party 
would succeed in turning the 
CPI into a paid Opposition which 
would behave as a tame a - 
dage to the Congress. But since 
none of their fond expectations 
has succeeded, they are in a state 
of quandary. 
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They 

Eat the 
Cake and 
Have it | too 


GILBERT LOBO 


A® Marshal Prakash Chandra 
Lal has become the beloved 
of the organised industry in 
India. 

He is holding forth at luncheon 
and dinmer meetings and at Press 
conferences his method of in- 
. stilling discipline in the labour 
force and the Press is giving him 
copious publicity. The private 
sector is heaving a sigh of relief 
that at last the Government is 


de. They can take their 
cue from the Air Marshal and be 
tough w:th their own employees. 
While the attempt of the 
employe-s to make labour the 
villain of the piece in the econ- 
omic crisis that has enveloped the 
country zan be understood, how 
did the organised trade and 
industry behave during 1973 
when the nation faced its worst 
crisis since Independence? Let us 
examine how the industry dis- 
charged its social obligations in 
some industries like cotton tex- 
tiles, sugar, vanaspati, paper, 
which are vital to the existence 
of the ccmmon man. 
Textiles; The Government had 
asked fcr a voluntary price con- 
trol schsme for coarse and 
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medium fabrics during 1973. 
But the mills did all that they 
could to defeat the scheme. 
According to the Economic 
Times: “While the scheme was 
intended to fix the prices of 
coarse and medium fabrics at 
November 1972 rates plus ten 
percent to provide for certain 


„escalation im the costs of the 


mills, in actual practice the 
rices have increased anywhere 
tween 40 and 60 per cent over 
the November rate.” 

The ootton cloth production 
had been increasing m the mill 
sector since 1972. The Handbook 
of Statistics on Cotton Textile 
Industry published by the Indian 
Cotton Federation said that 
in 1972 ‘production as well as 
exports of yarn and cloth staged 
an impressive recovery from the 
low levels to which they had 
fallen in 1971. Yarn production 
was the highest on record, so 
also the exports. Cloth produc- 
tion by mills was the best since 
1968 but the duction by 
cotton mills and the decentralised 
sector taken together broke all 
previous records”. 

The boom of 1972 continued 
during 1973, and what is more, 
raw cotton prices either declined 
or remained steady. But the 
prices of all varieties of cloth 
were put up by the mills to 
fantastic levels; so much so, there 
was a hue and a cry from the 
textile trade, protesting against 
the rapacity of the mills. The 
textile industry earned record 
profits in 1973 by increasing the 
prices merrily, with the Govern- 
ment remaining a helpleas 


spectator. 

The organised industry, on 
instructions from the A 
ment, was to make available .400 
million metres of cloth tọ the 
poor every year at controlled 
rates. But during 1972, despite 


production being a record one, ` 


there was “a shortfall of 25 
million square metres of con- 
trolled cioth”, aceording to 
the ICMF Handbook and this 
shortfall was) attributed to 
“power cuts and unrealistically 
low prices”. 

But the industry, despite “power 
cuts and low prices” went on 
to earn record profits. The social 
obligation of providing less than 


- of controlled 


a metre of cloth to an Indian 
during the year (a bare loin 
[cloth) was not adhered to by the 
country’s largest and oldest in- 
dustry. That speaks volumes for 
the social obligations. 

mi The industry was not content - 
‘merely to avoid the controlled 
cloth target during 1973, the 
shortfall being 30 million metres. 
It tried its level best to cheat 


“even while making available the 


miserable quota of controlled 
cloth. Again, according to 
Economic Times, mills were 
supplying controlled cloth in 
width which was not normally 
produced by them. 

Dhoties were supplied in 71, 
89, 91 and 109 cm width under 
the controlled scheme while in 
open market they sold dhoties of 
122 cm. Shirting cloth for the 
controlled market was supplied 
in 58 to 61 cm while in the open 
market the width was 74 to 89 
cm. Sometimes shirting was 
duced with 1x6 cm width and cut 
in two, thus submitting two bales 
cloth. Further, 
defective cloth was freely palmed 
off in the controlled varieties. 
The Economic Times, added: “the 
textile industry has been violating 
the spirit of the controlled cloth 
scheme almost at will.” 

Paper. The printing paper 
shortage has been blamed on the 
paper producers by the Dharia 
Committee on ‘Essential Com- 
modities’’. The industry changed 
its production pattern by pro- 
ducing more industrial paper for 
which demand and prices were 
higher. Between 1968 to 1972, 
production of industrial pa 
increased by 46 per cent against 
arise of 1.27 per cent in writing 


paper. 

Describing the market condi- 
tions, the Financial Express of 
November 26, 1973, wrote: ~ 
“Trading was in ' disarray due to 
the widening of the imbalance 
between demand and supply. 
Taking advantage of the possibi- 
lity of continuing short supply, 
mi were eo Pee ay raising 

bse articularly of the common 
variet of writing and printing 
paper. For lack of a clear def- 
nition of common varieties of 
Paper, the same quality was being 

at varying rates under diffe- 
rent nomenclature, grammage 
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tallow.’ Groundout 


and names.” 
So, the paper industry not only 
c production pattern 
ut also manipulated the market 
so as to'maximise its profits. 
. Alumtnfom: Prices of alumi- 
nium metal during end November 
1973 reached Rs 10,000 a tonne 
against a controlled price of Rs 
6,000. Even aluminium scrap 
‘prices rose to Rs 8,000 per tonne. 
ingot prices in January 1974 
- over Rs 11,000 per 
tonne. According to market re- 
ports: “Speculative elements have 
cornered the supplies as the belief 
gained ground that a price in- 
crease is imminent.” 
Vanaspati: During January 
1974, seven units manufacturing 
ti In Bombay, closed 
down. The official selling price 
of vanaspati was Rs 7, a 
tonne, inclusive of excise duty, 
but the price of groundnut oil 
shot up to Rs 8,100 during the 
first week of January 1974. , 
In Maharashtra, all the 13 


. vanaspati units closed down and 
in the country as a whole, out of - 


the 74 units, 36 remained idle. 
Vanaspati came to be sold in the 
market at Rs 12 a kg against tho 
official price of Rs 8.95 per kg. 
According to rpa 


cornering of stocks and some 
illegal exports wero playing 
havoc with oil prices. Ground- 
nut oil which was being , quoted 
at Rs 6,500 during the third 
week of December 1973 reached 

Rs 8,100 during the first week 
of January 1974. This inspite 
of the fact that groundnut crop 
this year is satisfactory at 58-60 
lakh tonnes against only 39 lakh 
tonnes last year. 

The total oilseeds cfop this 
year is estimated at 85 lakh 
tonnes against 67 lakh tonnes of 
last year. Further, there is about 
alakh tonnes: of imported oil 
and 60,000 tonnes of mutton 
oil price 
during January 1973, despite a 
poor crop, was at Rs 5,350 a 
tonne, but in 1974, in the face 
of a bumper crop, price had 
risen to Rs 8,100 a tonne. 

. Despite, all the price rise the 
Oilseeds Trade Association issued 
a Press Note criti the RBI 
credit squeeze, but did not show 
any inclination to impress on its 
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‘members to exercise some self- 


discipline. 
Though at the end of January 


prices of groundnut oil had’ 


sagged to some extent, there was 
again a revival in speculative 
activity at the fag endof the 
month, and fears were being 
expressed that vanaspati manu- 
facture will stop once again. 
According to Economic Times, 
wi read speculation was 

ent in the Bombay market 
in groundnut oil and while the 
official turnover in the oil was 
about 100 to 116 tonnes a day, 
illegal business was exceeding 
1,000 tonnes. 

Sugar: Sugar industry has 
been quite notorious for making 
hay whether the sun shines or 
not, but the year 1973 will go to 
prove the insatiable appetite of 


the industry to make profits by. 


all means. The Financial Express 


in its editorial on January 31,. 


wrote: “The general impression 
that the sugar ind is Janus 
faced is likely to further 
strengthened by what is happen- 


. ing in Maharashtra.” 


Price of which had been 


ruling around Rs 382 a quintal, . 


shot up to Rs 400 at the end of 
January on reduced arrivals. 
Traders alleged that. the su 

industry was deliberately holding 
back the sfocks in the hope that 
it would be able to export a part 


; of its production, thus reducing 


the supplies in.the internal mar- 
ket, and maximising its profits by 
increasing the prices. 

This should happen when the 
sugar industry had a record 
production of 38 lakh tonnes 
during 1973 season and is likely 
to produce an all-time high pro- 
duction of 43.5 lakh tonnes 
during the 1974 season speaks 
for the social responsibility of 
the industry. With the Govern- 
ment’s talk of exporting sugar 
the industry is holding back the 


supplies to the internal market - 


and it is reported that several 
deals have taken place between 
Sopar mills and traders on distant 
delivery basi 


basis. - 

The helpless public is looted by 
the industry and trade at every 
opportunity in every field of 
economic activity. It is said that 
thoso who bought thoir Diwali 
gweets in the Capital during 


‘ plantations,” 
adds 


1973 lost about Rs 1.20 for 
every kg purchased. The loss 


_was caused by weighing the box 
with 


sweets, according to the 


Committee of Weights and 
Measures of the Commerce 
Mini 


According to a report‘prepared 
by this Committee, 60 per cent 
of the weights produced as 
evidence before the Committee 
were inaccurate. In ftthe retail 
and wholesale business a five per 
cent inaccuracy would cause an 
annual loss of Ra 11,000 crores 
to the consumer. 

-“This tidy sum dramatically 
emphasises the erosion of the 
purchasing power of the common 
man,” the Committes notes. 
“One per cent i in 
measurement will lead to a loss 
of Rs 30 crores in customs and 
excise duties and a loss of hun- 
reds of crores of rupees to ` 
labourers whose wages are 
on the ‘volume’ or ‘weight’ of 
their turnout as in coalmines and 
the Committee 


Such is the social reality of 
India, a handful of manufac- 
turers and traders making for- 
tunes legitimately or illegitima- 
tely, at the cost of the 
pu lic. These are ple who 

ve one mission in life—to make 
money and enjoy. While over 
three hundred people froze to 
death in various parts of the 
country owing to the unpreco- 
dented cold wave by December 
end, the rich gathered’ in posh 
hotels in the cities, spending 
lavish amounts to ring out the 


. old and ring in the new. 


As a correspondent wrote: 
“On the eve of „8 
number of rich thronged luxury 


. hotels and restaurants in big 


cities-in search of entertainment. 
The exorbitant charges simpl 

did not matter to them. Accord: 
ing to New Delhi as well as 
Bombay reports: the charges for 


dinner and dance at. various 
hotels ra from Rs 40 to 
Rs 150. A hotel in New 


Delhi charged Rs 160 per head. 
All of its 1,000 seats wore sold 
out.” And on the New Year Day 
similar lavish spending will not 
be avoided.” Sr cs ; 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Raie of the standard of living of. particplarly 
those whose per capita consumption per month 
is at about or below Rs 40 in terms of October 


1972 prices- and reducing foreign net aid. to zero 
Jn the terminal year 1978-79 are described as 
the two main ‘of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 
The “wage policy”, on’ the whole, is related to 
these goals, through the problem of inflation. The - 
relevant statements from the Plan are given below 
imtwo groups. = > . 
The Primary cause of inflation may be excess 
demand or rising factor costs. However, whatever - 
the primary. cause, eventually both the factors begin ' 
\to operate, reinforcing each other. Excess demand 
is reflected in rising, prices. Sooner or later, this 
induces’ a rise in factor costs, that is wages and 
gross profits. On the other hand, the cost-push 
`. Inflation can be kept going only by expansion of 
demand. When rising prices and factor costs 
mutually reinforce each other, the economy.is caught 
in an inflationary spiral (p 50). Rises in wages’ un 
, Telated to improvement in productivity push up wa 
costs per unit of output. Such tises have to 
avoided in the interest of ‘price stability (p 52). 
Wages’ and non-wage incomes are bound to react 
‘on each other. A rise in ons must eventually touch 
off a rise in-the other. An appropriate . price-wages- 
incomes policy must maintain a reasonable balance 
among the three (p 54). a i 
Beyond a le minimum wage level, the 
structure of relative wages is even more important 
than .the absolute level of wages. An increase allowed ` 
in one industry and trade when not fully, justified, 
provokes demands for higher wages ‘elsewhere—dnd 
this way further fuel is added to the inflationary fire 
-(p 52). In recent years the ‘‘while-collar’? employees 
‘in high-wage islands‘in cretain sectors, by using 
pressure, have pushed up wages to levels that are 
much out of line with the general level of wages. 
It is necessary to resist this’trend in a determined 
s wo 52). At present the public sector has a 
difficult problem of retaining competent personnel 
because of comparatively higher levėls of remunera- 
~ tion in private sector. The solution of this calls for 
a national wage-structure. (p 52). ` i 
There are two aspects of the Wage Policy as 
stated above: one relates to the Absolute Wage, 
and the ‘other to the ‘Relative Wage. The . 
Plan éeeka the solution of two problems: poverty 
and self-reliance. The solution,“ according to the 
Plan, however, depends on the solution of the pro- 
blem of inflation. Absolute and relative wages are 
brought in to show that they play an important 
part in'the price-rise. é 
As far as the absolute wage level is concérned, ‘ 
the analysis in the Plan creates the. impression that 
wage-costs have actually pare an important- part 
in the price-rise , in the Indian situation. Interested 
parties may very well capitalise op this exposition 
and plead for some sort óf wage-freeze as an impor- 
tant element in the Wage Policy for the Fifth Plan.. 
The logic behind this proposition is self-evident: 
wage-freeze would stabilise costs and prices, which 
in turn, would increase genuine saving and invest- 
ment. Lack of employment and low productivity’ 
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are described as two main causes of poverty. In- 
creases in genuine saving and investment, by provid- 
ing more employment and increasing productivity, 
would solve the problem of poverty. Further, by 
stabilising prices, wage-freeze would dampen imports 
and increase exports and, thus, help in attaining 
the goal of self-reliance. WRN 

The above analysis of absolute wage-price rise 
relationship suffers from two drawbacks: it is mis- 
leading; it is also inconsistent with the main goal 
of removal of poverty. 


n 


Rom the standpoint of policy what is required 
is not an abstract exposition of the problem but 
an unfolding of the plot in which a definite cause- 
effect relationship must be established. —— — 
It may be noted that in the Indian situation, in 
which a large-scale unemployment prevails, even the 
organised labour’s power to get autonomous 
increases in wage is extremely limited. All the 
evidence shows that wages increases (in the form, of 
wore dearness allowances) have been asked for by 
labour only after the prices of wage-goods have 
increased. In fact, the Government itself recognises 
the need for linking wages to prices, thus conceding 
the point that wages have followed prices and not 
vice versa. Apart from the fact that there is a lot 
of scope for manipulating the price-index, the wage- 
adjustment itself follows only after a time-lag, 
involving at least a temporary fall in the real earn- 
ings of workers. Even if the money wages are 
finally fully adjusted to the price-index, by the time 
the additional payments are made the prices have 
risen to a still higher level. And even if dearness 
allowances are paid with retrospective effect, the 
delayed payments mean much less in terms of goods 
at current prices. 

Thus, the workers are seldom compensated to the 
full extent of price-rise. Further, the question of 
compensation is relevant only to the organised labour 
which, to some extent: can defend itself against the 
constant erosion in its real earnings. In case of the 
unorganised fully-employed or underemployed 
labour, there exists no compensation mechanism, 
except what may be working very erratically through 
market forces. 

There is evidence to show that the shares of wages 
in value of output in and in VAM organised industry 
has been falling over the years. This has two implica- 
tions: (i) labour has not been compensated for increa- 
ses in productivity to which it has contributed; and 
(ii) the scope of employment for labour in organi 
industry has been gradually-reduced. For that is 
what the falling wage-share may mean. Labour has 
thus lost on three counts: (a) It has not been fully 
compensated for the price-rise; (6) It-bas not been 
able to get a share in increased productivity; (c) 
On top of it, it has also been losing avenues of 
employment in the organised industry.? Under these 
circumstances, to suggest that wages are an impor- 
‘tant primary cause of price-rise is certainly misicad- 
ing. Labour, so far, has not even thought of link- 
ing its remuneration to increases in productivity. 
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It has been all the time cngaged in preventing the 
fall in its real earnings—an exercise in which it has ` 
not yet-fully succeeded. 

The real initiating causes of abnormal price- 
increases lie elsewhere. Excessive money expenditure 
fed by deficit financing, credit creation and black 
money; slow growth of output of essential goods 
caused by a diversion of resources towards inessential 
goods, shortfalls in outputs caused by natural 
factors and, above all, scarcities contrived by 
speculation, monopoly, restrictive trade practices, 
etc. are some of the important initiating causes of 
inflation. Labour, in asking for more money wages 
as an adjustment to price-rise has been, in fact, 
asking fora curbon the forces over which it has 
no control. The so-called consumer-resistance move- 
ment is sometimes projected both against profiteers 
and labour. It is coolly forgotten that a large 
population of productive consumers is also the 
population of labouring classes. Since these classes 
cannot act on consumer-front (though sometimes 
under very heavy economic pressures they may loot 
shops), the only alternative to them is to act on 
the wage-front. 

Not only is the wage-freeze misleading but it is 
also not consistent with the goal of removal of 
poverty. For this goal certainly does (or should) 
not mean that the poverty of the poorest would be 
removed by increasing the poverty of not-so-poor. 
But this is what would happen if any large-scale 
investment and minimum needs programmes are 
undertaken for the poorest while wages of not-so- 
oor are frozen and other initiating inflationary 
orces are allowed to remain intact. The solution of 
poverty problem requires the placing of the whole 
class of poor (whether above or below the arbitrary 
poverty line) against the rich. And it is not freezing 
of wages of poor but freezing of riches which holds 
a key to the solution of the total poverty problem. 
On the whole, the control over riches also means 
the control over all those forces which have been 
responsible for initiating and prepetuating the 
current abnormal rise in prices. 

As to the second aspect of the Wage Policy, that 
is, relative wages, the Plan emphasises various 
wage relationships—between industry and industry, 
between ‘‘white-collar”’ and “blue-collar” workers, 
between employees in private and public sectors. 
But there has to be some standard against which 
these relatives can be judged. The Plan does not 
give any such standard. It, of course, mentions 
statutory mihimum wage as animportant device 
for raising consumption standard of the poorest. 
But this has no significance for the relative wages: 
First, because the minimum itself is very low and 
is mainly defined in terms of food requirement. 
Secondly, even the implementation of this minimum 
is limited by so many buts and its in the Plan, that 
it virtually amounts to saying that unless the poverty 
problem itself is solved, the minimum has .no 
relevance (see p 52 in the Approach for discussion 
of the minimum). The Plan, in fact, does not 
consider relative wage-structure from the standpoint 
of long-term growth and equality. Its main interest 
is in the solution of inflation in which, according 
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to it, -elative wages above a certain minimum are 
more important than the absolute wage structure. 
But, if it is so, what is the standard above the 
minimum to which the wage-structure as a whole 
must >e related? In the Plan one does not fiad an 
answer to this question. 


III 


ik mey be remarked that there is nothing new in 
the so-called ‘‘wages-incomes-prices policy” now 
advocated in the Plan. It is the old Distribution of 
Incomes Policy now put in a new clothing. 

In the past, the Plans dreamt of equal distribution 
of incomes as a result of increased production. 
What has happened during the planning period, 
however, is that the distribution has become more 
unequal. Poverty,has spread wider than it was ever 
before. Inflation, in this process, is not an acciden- 
tal resilt; it has been deliberately pursued to widen 
the disparities.” In consequence, what has happened 
is thaz even a moderate rate of growth achieved in 
the past now seems to be impossible. 

The Plan is, therefore, right in so far as it 
emphasises inflation (and the consequent unequal 
distribation of incomes) as a serious bottleneck in 
the achievement of production targets. What is in- 
triguing in the Plan, however, is the view that the 
Distritution Policy should “maintain a reasonable 
balance” among wages, incomes and prices. What 
it means, in other words, is that the Distribution 
Policy should stabilise the present unequal distri- 
bution of incomes. This view of the Plan, in fact, 
goes against the analysis of the poverty problem 
elsewhere, and policy formulation flowing from it. 
(Inequality is deacribed as one of the causes of 
increas.ng poverty and an attempt has been made 
in the >lan to quantify equality which would be 
achieved in the Plan period.)4 

Wha- is, therefore, required, according to the 
main goals of the Plan, is not a ‘reasonable 
balance” among wages, incomes and prices, but a 
definite imbalance—an imbalance which would 
rectify the existing inequalities and prepare the 
ground for a more rapid advancement of the 
economy. Considered this way, the first imbalance 
which must be introduced by. the Incomes Policy 
would be that which would favour the wage- 
incomes against non-wage incomes. The latter 
include; not only such non-functional incomes as 
excessive rents and interest incomes but also incomes 
from profits earned in unproductive but also in- 
comes from profits earned in unproductive activities 
and spent on conspicuous consumption. 

The second imbalance would lie within the broad 
group of wages and salaries. The policy must make 
a distinction between productive and unproductive 
activities®,and should tilt the balance in favour of 
the forner. In the present context of the country, 
it looks highly irrational that the lowest paid 
employee in an unproductive activity should start 
on a a which the lowest-paid productive 
factory-tand or an agricultural or a casual labourer 
cannot dream of reaching even at the end of his 
working career, 

But when one talks about relative wages, one 
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, added has definite! 


must have some absolute standard against which 
the relatives can be judged and adjusted. One can 
very well find this standard in the Need-based 
Minimum Wage so objectively defined by the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference. Given this standard, 
it is desirable to at least firmly hold in check the 
wage and salary incomes above this level while 
attempts are made to raise the incomes below this 
level to the standard level. Over a long-run, the 
minimum itself requires to be continuously raised 
to keep it in tune'with the increases in producti- 
vity. 

If itis accepted that unequal distribution of 
wealth and incomes has a highly detrimental effect 
on the functioning of the whole economy, then the 
goals of the Wage and the broader Incomes Policy 
become quite clear. What is doubtfal is whether a 
national mechanism can ever be devised to ration- 
alise the existing incomes pattern so long as the 
economy, and the society asa whole, is based on . 
conflicts which are resolved only by uneasy balances 
and unprincipled compromises. 


NOTES 


1 Allreferences from the Plan are from Approach to the 
Fifth Plan, 1974-79; Government of India, Planning Com- 
mission, January 1973. (Emphasis added) 

Papel üp their jp ment on “Percentage of Wage ` 
Salaries and Benefits to Value Added by Manufactures” from 
1949 to 1964, the National Commission on Labour concluded 
that ‘‘increases in money wages of industrial workers since 
Independence have not been associaten with a rise in real 
wages, nor havo real increases been commensurate with 
improvements in productivity”. Report of the National 
Commission on Labour, Government of India, Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation, 1969, pp 224-25) 

In a recent study (“Trends in Wages, Salaries and Profits 
of the Private Corporate Sector,” by S.L. Shetty, Political 
and Economic Weekly, Bombay, Vol VIII, No4!, October 
13, 1973, pp 1864-1890), it ıs broadly established that the 
share of in value of output (net of excise) and in value 

declined, whereas profit margins have 
improved after 1968, Á 


* Deficit Anancing and credit-creation have been a part of 
“resourco-mobilisatlon” since the First Five Year Plan. In 
so far as inflation is the result of these factors, itis also a 
part of a deliberately planned mechanism to widen dispari- 
ties. 

4 Approach to the Fifth Plan; op cit; pp 17-18. 

s There is much to be sald in favour of abandoning the 
view that any activity that has a price is productive. On the 
contrary, a view must be deliberately fostered that an 
activity which directly contributes to increase in desired 
material production (necessities and goods required to 
produce necessities) is productive. Though the ‘ 
tive activities’ will never disappear, the vrgent need to 
influence the flow of resources (including labour) from 
unproductive to productive activities must be clearly 


recognised and influenced by all means, including the Wage 
Policy. 
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KERALA 


| Cooperative 
| Credit 

for. | 
“Agriculture 


S. KRISHNA ‘AIYER 


a 


ee in Kerala is Hidden by th the 
T ere ofa large number of small-holde 
conducted by the State Bureau ‘of 
Eponomics and Statistics (1968) on ‘“‘Landholdings, 
Land Tenures and the -Effects of Land Reforms” 


reveals that nearly 60 per cent of the cultivators’ . 


‘holdings in’the State are below one acre in’ size 
` and only about 8 per cent of the holdings ate 
either 5 acres or more. The small owners are often 

lied to seek work outside agriculture to 
Sor their minimum needs. Most of these small 
owners require credit for agricul operations. 

As in the other parts of India, in Kerala also the 
cultivator rarely makes a clear distinction between 

icultural and non-agricultural income. Very often 
he diverts the credit obtained for agricultural opera- 
tions to his non-agricultural business. The average 
Kerala ryot resorts to mixed farming and grows 
coconut, ginger, pepper, arecanut and other food 

Author is Assistant Director, Kerala State Planning Board, 
Trivandrum. _ . 3 ' 
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.medium and long-term loans. The total 


“ rent from what it was ten or 


-cultivating an acre of 


eo 


oor besides ‘paddy. Credit for. one crop aioe 
rarely distinguishable. Under ‘ these. conditions, 
credit has -to be linked with productivity. Loans 
provided have to.be limited to the extent a cultivator. 
can repdy out of- the additional yields he obtains. 
after keeping back something for his minimum 
consumption requirements. The ultimate dim of the 
loans is to place the -ryot on the road td self- 


sufficiency 


The eA lieIndia Rural Credit Survey conducted by 
the Reserve Bank of India in 1952 estimated that 
Rs 750 crores would be required by the cultivators 
throughout India every year by way of short, 
sown area 
under different-crops in India at that time was about | 
352 million acres. Kerala. Had about 5.4 million 
acres of cultivated land fereuet the major cash 
crops, namely, tea, coffee 
Kerala’s credit. needs in 1952 Testa be placed at 
roughly Rs. 11.5 crores on the basis of Rs 750 
crores for India as a. whole. This is clearly an 
underestimate since agriculture today is quite diffe- 
yéars ago. An 
alternate estimate provided by the State ‘Coope- 
rative Department at Piho time of the formulation of 
the Third Plan in 1961, 

requirements for 18. 84 la acres between Rs 11. 30 
pat ee and Rs 14.13 crores. This estimate again is 


rubber). Thus, . 


laces the annual credit -~ 


on the low side as the credit requirements have shot ' 


` up considerably in the aie of rising prices and 
a Ne agama n pra . 
: field stu ucted Oy the State Bureau, of 


Economics pe Statistics in 1960 revealed that on 
an average credit worth Rs 82.89 was needed for 
yland and Rs 78.61 for 
an acre of gardenland. Thus, the net 
paddy area in tho State abe 13.5 lakh acres and 


; garden ana (exclusive of the land for rubber, tea, 


coffee and cardamom) to be ‘27.5 lakh acres, the 
total. credit requirements for the whole State vee 


` placed. at Rs 32.81 crores. This estimate n 


upward revision, especially in the context of spend: 
ed use of improved inputs like fertilisers, pesticides 


and improved varieties of seeds, which considerably . 


push up the cost of cultivation. To add to this, 
there is also. a general increase in both the wage 
and price levels and the.oultivated area. In the con- 
text- of the ‘‘green revolution” which involves both a 
genetic revolution and‘ an engineering revolution, 
the demand for credit increases by leaps and 
bounds. Taking the above’ aspects into considera- 
tion, the total credit requirements for the State is 
worked out at Rs .120 crores. 

Cooperative Credit: The success of the coopera- 
tive credit o: isations has not been up to the 
expected level probably because th i 
initiated in what is still a static agricultural- context. 
Hence, they are basically competing ‘with monsy-\ 
ral and traders, even though the tying of loans 

to production instruments may give the appearance 
of production credit. q 

The key to the succes of the cooperative credit 
programmes lies in linking tunes ea genee with 

programmes of technological change w 
higher returns to production and “ponmeineesing 


are normally ae 


A 


- investment. Though the volume of credit provided 
by the cooperatives has increased substantially since 
1951, i incidence has been uneven. In Kerala, 
almost ell the villages have been covered by primary 
societies. This is quite impressive, but only about 
half the rural population hayo been brought into 
the cooperative fold. 

The total amount of short and “medium-term 


loans edvanced through cooperative societies in 


1968-69 was only Rs 20,39 crores. This rose to 
Rs 25.73 crores in 1969-70 and Rs 30.06 crores in 
1970-71. The.credit cooperatives are now providing 
about 30 per cent (Rs 35 paed of the agricultural 
credit reeds of Kerala. It is estimated that shart- 
term ard medium-term loans will reach the level 
, of Rs 4 crores in 1973-74. 
One of the weaknesses of the coo tive credit 
structure in Kerala is the high level of overdues and 
inadequacy of owned resources, especially deposits. 
It is a general problem throughout India that rural 
credit -societies are poor in deposit collection. To 
increase the operational efficiency of cooperatives, it 
- 38 necessary to attract more deposits by harnessing 
the additional incomes generated in the agricultural 
sector. The target of Rs 17 crores fixed for Kerala's 
Fourth Plan period is not likely to be achieved. 
The deposit position as at the end of 1970-71 was 
Rs 9.38 crores. This may, at the most, go up to 
Rs 12 crores by the end of the Plan period. The 
o of more branches by the Central Banks in 
pe A and the starting of branches in 
the rural areas by the commercial banks have 
adversely affected the deposit position of the primary 
credit cooperatives. Adequate stops will have to be 


taken to attract more deposits by the cooperatives , 


in the coming years. 


to the other southern States like’ 


Andhra, Tamil Nadu and Mysore, Kerala “has shown 
a considerable increase In the total amount of 
loans acvanced to cultivators through the coopera- 
tives. The amount of ‘advance per borrowing 
member is, however, low in comparison to the other 
States. Kerala tops the list among the southern 
States ir the matter of kind component of the loans 
issued. This is a favourable aspect, but as long 
as the per-member quantum of loans falls short 
of requirements, the test of adequacy remains un- 


Fourth’ Plan Amme During the Fourth Five 
Yr Plan peri it is intended to introduce a 


‘credit-cerd, system to link credit with marketing and ` 


‘to strengthen the existing cooperative institutions in 
the State. In the context of the proposed extensive 
use of high-yielding varieties of paddy, it is con- 
siderd necessary that the cooperatives should supply 
credit t> meet the full requirements of small pro- 
ducers having holdings .of less than, 5 acres, and 


atı least 30 per cent of the requirements of the. 


larger producers. 
As apart of the programme for the creation of 
a viable cooperative structure, societies which are 
dormant and have no prospects for development will 
A Comparative of the Primary - Agricultural 
Giodit Sooleties in.the Saree States”, G.P. petai HG. 
Hanumap a, Indian Cooperative Review, ‘October 1967, p 115. 
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bo put aade „liquidation, side by side with the 
` programme of amalgamation of weaker societies. 
The aim im the Fourth Plan is to reduce the number 
of primary societies from 2,217 to 1,600.’ There 
were 1,850 primary societies on June 30, 1972. 

The programme for Sal de up ddy production 
at the yelah level, bringing ail erer: under a 
scheme of common aan ae operations, is one 
of the important features of Fourth Five ‘Year Plan 
of the State. The project in its final form will take 
all the farmers, particularly the indifferent ones, to 
a higher level ‘of agricultural practice. But to faci- 
litate the implementation of the scheme, it is necess- 
ary to simplify the present Sabena procedure 
governing the supply of farm credit, and also make 
available to the cultivators cheap and adequate 
finance in time. The yelah scheme, which was not 
a notable success in the Fourth Plan, will be imple- 
mented with greater had during the Fifth Plan . 


period. 

The age-old rules ' governing the distribution of- 
Government and cooperative credits were formulated 
at a time when tho institutions did not have adequate 
information and confidence on the credit-worthiness 
of the farmer. This is. not the state of affaira at 
presant, With a network óf Government agencies - 

unctioning in the socio-economic fields, it is not 
difficult to make a er assessment of the farmer’s 
economic background and his credit needs. The 
credit card system introduced in the later stages of 
the Fourth Plan as a pilot programme (in 120 socie- 
ties) will be extended during the Fifth Plan period. 
It is also hoped that appropriate measures for 
i ing the, expanded credit requirements will be 
a 
performance of the cdoperative sector in the 
sphere of agricultural credit under the Fourth Plan 
can be gauged from Table 1. i 


Table 1 
„SI No Item The Position as on 
30-6-1969 30-5-1970 30-6-1971 

1 No of Societies ; 1936 1936 1888 
2 No of Members (lakhs) 15.05 15.32 16,60 
3 Loans advanced (Rs crores) 

a) Short-term rf 15.15 21.08 . 26.21 

b) Medium-term 5.24 4.65 3.85 
4 outstanding ' 22.73 29.71 36.02 
5 Deposits 7.12 8.78 9.38 
6 No of sociotios which $ 

worked at profit 1201 1131 1052 


With farming organised at the yelah level, the 


cooperative rules -governing the issue-of loans at 


least to those Concerned could be adequately simpli- 
fied. The Yelah Committee empowered to aE 
take agricultural tions on the farm involving 
huge outlays, may also act as the link ‘between the 
‘farmers and the credit institutions. The Committee 
will ensure the timely repayinent of the loans to the _ 
societies. There is sufficient scope for bringing down 
the rate of interest charged on farm credits used for 
productive purposes. The yelah organisation can . 
deal with the credit cooperatives for the n 
agricultural finance. But the rate of interest should 
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‘not exceed ,6 per cent. An alternative may be to 


finance the yelah production scheme outside the 
cooperative set. up. Perhaps, the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation or the Agro-Industries Cor- 
poration may be approached for financial aid for the 


ject. ee: 

A study of the package programme in Kerala re- 
veals that thére has been a steady growth in the 
amount of loans issued to cultivators., In the case of 
Palghat district of Kerala, the amount of loans 
issued in 1962-63 was Rs 7 lakhs. This rose to Rs 45 


lakhs in 1965-66 and Rs 120-lakhs in 1969-70. A. 
` serious defect noticed was the substantial accumula- ' 


tion of overdues. This together with the expansion 
of loan assistance points to a considerable misutili- 
sation of productive loans.” 

At present, the credit cooperatives serve merely as 
lending societies. They must aim at attracting more 
deposits, thereby building up the capital required for 
their operations. When rural savings flow into the 
societies, a greater sense of responsibility will be im- 
stilled in the society. This will stabilise the financial 
position of the societies as well as ensure timely re- 


payment of the loans, thereby facilitating the evo- 


lution of a productive and prudent loan policy. 
Another suggestion for improving the present set- 
up is that a single agency should cater to the short 
and medium-term credit requiréments of the agri- 
culturists 
tightened up. The borrowers must ‘be made cons- 
cious of the fact that repayment forms a first charge 
on their jncomes. To ensure productive utilisation 


of credit, credit in kind can be provided in the form: 
E ' . ` 
' 'aReport on Intensive Agricultural District’ Programme in 


zoals, State Planning Board, Goverment of Kerala, 1971, 
p33, 


TENDER NOTICE >- 


‘Sealed tenders on’ percentage rate basis are invited from the approved 
Contractors of Punjab P.W.D. Public Health Branch holding Plumbing 


licence, for the following work. 


S.No. Name of 


work cost 


51000/- 
Construction of ch 
drains and Brodiving Ly, 


pavement and all 
other works contingent 


_ thereto. à ' l 
Tenders will be received upto 15.00 hours on the date given above and 
will be opened in the presence of the intending contractors or their Agents. 


tender must be accompained: by either a Treasury 


Every showing 
- the amount of earnest money oa in Government Treasury or a deposit, 
duled Bank of National Savings 


‘at call Receipt of.a sc. 
pledged in the name of the undersigned. 
The tender 


shall be submitted on tendr form,which. will be issued on 
r form after the proof of Earnest Money having been 


‘payment of Rs 2 


‘deposited to the t of the undersigned is shown. 


Telegraphic or conditional tenders shall not be entertained. ` 


. The machinery of loan recovery must be ` 
. justified by their actual servicing 


Estimated Earnest Time 
Money Limit which the 


1100/- 5 months 26/2/74 


N 


` of either loaf for hire-purchase of agricultural imple- 


ments, manures, seeds, farm animal, etc. 

Considerable stress has been laid in the past on 
linking credit with marketing and production pro- 
grammes. However, in both respects, the acer 
arrangements -aro far from adequate. In , the 
“package” districts, efforts are being made to link 
credit with the production plans of the individual 
farmers but to ensure regular recovery of loans 
greater attention must be given to the marketing of 
produce through the cooperatives. . 

The Fifth Indian ‘Cooperative Congress held at . 
New Delhi in December 1967 suggested that the rate 


‘ of interest to the ultimate borrower should be 


pitched at as low a level as possible. 'The Congress, 
however, emphasised that the societies-at the primary 
level should retain a margin of profit which should 
not be less than 2:5 pér cent and that the ulti- 
mate rate of interest should not exceed 9.5 per cent. 
Considering the fact that the Reserve Bank of India 
issues credit to the apex bank at`very low rates 
of interest, the suggested ultimate rate of 9.5'per 
cent for the ryot is indeed high. The ‘wide margin 
of about 5 per cent. is apportioned at ‘the three 
intermediary levels, namely, the State Cooperative 
Bank, the District Bank and the service cooperativo. `` 
The necessity and” the usefulness of so many inter- 
mediary stages is itself open to question. Even if 
all of them are essential, the margin of jnterest 
appropriated at the higher levels is too high to be 

charges. This 
would have been pardonable had the accumulated 
profits at these evels been invested productively 
or utilised for promoting the welfare of the í 
santry instead of being frittered away in’ tho form 
of shadowy structures. i ie 


i THEY EAT THEIR CAKE 
(Continued from page 14) 


“Who are these people? For 
this ‘most part they are’ either 
those who, have to spend: thelr. 
black money somehow or are 
‘business executives who do not . 
foot their own bills.” 

If they do not foot the bills - 
then the public foots their bills. ` 

-In such an atmosphere of loot 
and waste, our national leaders 
from the President to the Prime 

_ Minister wanta moratorium on . 
Strikes, want the. labour to be 
‘restrained in their demands’ so 
that the national crisis is over- 
come.. The labour is fighting } 
with its back to` the wall while 
being robbed in all directions.' ' 
Wherever it has gone on mili- 
tant action the heavy hand of 
repression has fallen and’ it is 
unfortunate that a Public sector 
organisation like LAC should be `- 


Date on 


tenders will 
be opened 


duly 


S.P.S. Bedi) à 
l sere a the path breaker in this, new . 
Public Health Division, Amritsar. 


wave of repression. (February 6) 


` 
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Terrorism: 
Some 
‘Plain | 
“Words 


ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 
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KEveNtTY . ycars ago 

for the historic Second Cong- 
Tess of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Workers’ Party, 
Lenin drafted the following 
Resolution on Terrorism; it was 
never reached ` because ‘of the 


other vast discussions at .the 
Congress: a í 
“The Congress: decisively 


Tejects ‘terrorism; that is the 
system of individual, political 
assassinations, as ‘being a method 
_ of political struggle which is 
most inexpedient at the present 
time, diverting the best forces 
; from the urgent and imperati- 
vely necessary work of organisa- 
tion and agitation, destroying 


contact between tho revolutiona- , 


ries and the masses of the revolu- 

. tionary classes of the population, 
and spreading both among the 
revolutionaries themselves and 
the population i in general utterly 
distorted ideas of the aims and 
methods of struggle against the 
autocracy.” 

This was no sudden or fleeting 
thought of the great revolution- 
ary leader. Ever since the 1870s, 
revolutionary intellectuals had 
displayed marvels of heroism 
and eelf-sacrificé, as well as of 
stubborn persistence . and pains- 

ingenuity, in attacking 


_ taking i 
Tsardom through its leading 


representatives by terrorist 
methods. In 1878 Stepniak- 
Kravehinsky killed Mezentsev, 
chief of the gendarmerie, in 
broad daylight, with, a dagger. 
-In 1881 the ‘People’s 
organisation killed Alexander 
D with a bomb. These and 
other acts made the Russian 


terrorists famous throughout the- 


world. 

And yet their declared aims 
of forcing thé Tsardom to make 
concessions in its regime (out 
of fear of the consequences if it 
refused), of gradually wrecking 
the Tsarist machinery of repres- 
sion by destroying its. 


_the ‘oppressed masses by the 
force of example had not been 
achieved. More, Tsardom! had 
reinforced its own terror and, 
it must not be forgotten, “had 
from the early nineties; secured 
This oontmbution As reproduced 
the British journal Labour 
Monthly, edited by R. Palme Dutt. 


{ 


, preparing 


massive financial holp. 
French, German and ultimately 
British , investors and Govern-~ 
ments enabling it to carry on: 
against the revolutionaries. 

The first Russian Social-Demo- 


‘cratic paper, Iskra, had already 


- what Social-Democrats 


w 


spoken out against these tactics. 
Lenin had written in his article 
of. 1901, Where'to Begin?, that . 
they were “untimely and inex- 
pedient.. distracting the most. 
active fighters from their real, 
Most important task in the 
interests of the whole movement, 
and disorganising not the govern- 
ment forces but those of the - 
revolutionaries.”’ { 

In What Is To Be ‘Done’, the 
following year, he wrote ‘that 
essentially the use of such a 
weapon was the work of people, 
full of indignation against 
Tsardom, who either “had lost 
faith in the working class move- ` 
ment, or had never believed in 
it.” Only the kind of force 
which the masses would use was 
should 
aim at ‘preparing, he said in 
his article Revolutionary Adventu- 
rism, later in 1902. And, still ` 
in that year, he wrote- 

«We consider that a hundred 
assassinations of Tsars will never 
have such a rousing and educa- 
tive effect as this one participation 
of tens of thousands of working 


people e was referring to’an 
ented strike at Rostoy- 
. gii Don) in meetings which 


discuss their ‘vital interests and 
the connection of pons with: 
those interests, and this partici- 
pation in a struggle which- 
genuinely -raises ever new ‘un- 
touched’ strata of the proletariat 
to a moré class-conscious life 
and to wider revolutionary 


_ struggles.” 


chief - 
functionaries and of arousing, 


On many more occasions, 
after the Second Congress as 
before it, Lenin drove home this 
point again, combating the belief 
of the ylatter-day successors: of 
the nineteenth-century terrorists 
‘—the Socialist-Revolutionaries— 
in the effectiveness of what they 
called ‘revolutionary terror’. 

Who proved right. in this 
debate,’ which’ took: up not a 


_ little time and energy of the 


_ revolutionary 


movement in 
Russia, at least up to 1914? It was 
not the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
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< - 


who found thetnselves in the 
camp Of -the Allied, that’ $s, 
Tsarist, Warmongers in 1914-17, 
backed Kerensky in the struggle 
against the Bolsheviks in that 
revolutionary year, and finished 
up in the camp of the imperialist 
invaders of Soviet, nara? as 
their allies and tools in f 
during the years 1918-25. It 
. was the Bolsheviks led by Lenin, 
- with their invincible faith in the 
working class and its destinies, 
- who headed that class in the 
October Revolution which was 
to put an end not only to.the 
peril of a Tsarist restoration in 
Russia but to capitalism there 
itself. 


‘Revolutionary: ‘Social- Demo- . 


crats.everywhere in those years 
condemned the tactics of. indi- 
vidual terrorist acts as being in 
essence the last resort of 
dis middle class intellec- 
tuals (whatever individual workers 
or peasants temporarily fell under 
their influence) who had no faith 
in the working class’ or its 
historic destiny ‘set forth by 
Marx and Engels and their 


followers—to use its one great ' 


weapon of organisation in order 
to overthrow in the end the 
whole capitalist system including 
its ruling classes, take charge of 
society and temoni it into 
socialism. 

‘This did not mean that in a 
period of mass upheaval, whether 
‘for a social revolution or for the 
overlies of national oppression, 
when ruling classes and 
‘ eee were using terror 
on alarge scale ` themselves, 
Marxists ever. condemned mass 
counter-terror by the workers 
and’ ‘other oppressed. During 
‘the revolutionary years of 1905-6 
in Russia, the Marxists suppor- 
ted to the ful,’ partisan warfare 
`of, every kind— denounced ' as 

‘terrorism’ by the workers’ 
enemies—and urged its exten- 
sion. 

“When the Irish people in 1919- 
21 were fighting their heroic 


- British army, police and ‘Black- 
and-Tan’ thugs, neither Marxists 
nor other honest Socialists were 


deterred in supporting them by’ 


. the’ denunciatio 
patriots by 


of -the 
liticians 


Irish 
and 
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millionaire PTEN as ‘tore ` 


rorists*. 

Daring the Second World War, 
the name of. ‘terrorists’ was 
regularly applied by the Nazis to 
the thousands of resistance 
fighters who used every 
they could to kill the invaders of 
their countries—whether -in 
France or Yugoslavia, in the 
Soviet Union or Italy. or’ else- 
. where. 

‘And when British imperialism, 
administered by a Right-wing 


Labour Government, had begun’ 


open war in 1948 against the 
working people of Malaya, led 
by the organised workers and 
\the Communist Party of Malaya, 
the stubborn struggle for national] 
liberation was also denounced as 
the work of ‘terrorists’ by the 
reptile press and politicians in 
. Britain -and other capitalist 
countries—but this did not hide 
from the working class movement 
here (in Britain)-and abroad that 
the Malayan 
waging a. legitimate war of sèlf- 
defence. . 

Today the question of. terroism 
has come up again in a new 
_ form. 

Most Socialists ddenai 
‘that world imperialism has been 
dealt a decisive blow by the 

, extension of the Socialist group 
of countries in 1944-49, by the 


failure of Hitler to destroy the’ 


Soviet Union and of. Western 
imperialism subsequently » to 
bring it to its kness, and 


these events of scores of former 
colonial countries. 
There is increasing sympathy 


with the continuing efforts of the - 


Arab peoples to resist the aggre- 
ssive policies of the, tter-day 
‘pocket imperiali Israel, 


backed by the United States and 
the financo of international 
Zionism. 

There is worldwide sympathy, 
too, with the people of Northern 


h Ireland, against whom British 


paisa having fifty years 

successfully ‘practised its 
traditional policy of ‘divide and 
tuk’, by partitioning . ireland, 
has now v: resorted to thé same 
diabolical means to set brother 
agalrist brother, and thrown in 
: the forces of the .British Army 
to make sure that the. process 


device ` 


armies’ were , 


y the: 
political liberation as a result of ` 


\ 
continues. 
In both situations the. ee 


alist aggressors are being. helped 


» by a reappearance of the, old 
tactics of individual terror,’ in 
a new and even more hopeless 
form. 

That every provocation and 
terrorist method should be used 
by the agents’ of United States 
-imperialism who rule ‘ Israel, 
just. as their predecessors the 
Tsarist gendarmes and the ‘Black 
Hundreds’ did against revolu- 
tionaries and subject peoples 
(including tho Jews) ' the 
“Russian Empire, is understand- 


able. That the same should be the . 
caso, allowing for different cir- - 


cumstances, in the Six Counties 
. —but above all bearing in mind 
‘the fifty years of police rule and 
fanatical Orange da 


propagan 
“against the Catholic minority— , > 


is equally | in the nature'of the 
beast. 


g What is a glaring fact in’ both 
Gases is that some (not: all) of 
, the patriotic forces have reverted 
to the utterly bankrupt ' tactics 
of re old Russian terrorist 
, intellectpals, an a peculiarly | 
‘damaging and senseless : form, 
against all the lessons i ‘experi- 


- The’ Arab pects “outside 
Israel have .the inestimable 
advantage—which ‘ -the 
Poen tovolutionaries lacked— 
o F ndent organised States 

end them. To reinforce 
the Satine (and not only the 
military) strength of these States, 
against all possible aggression 
above all to make their peoples 
fee] that the ‘States exist for 
them, the working people, and 
to come effectively to the aid of 


, ence of national 


attacks by thé aggressor, 
whatever form: In these’ activi- 
ties the support of the Socialist 
countries has for years been 
available to them (subj to its 
not being rejected by ` pigheided ` 
fanaticism). And on the whole 
they have the sympathy of the 
majority .of working people 
throughout the capitalist world 
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old -’ 


in - 


r 


t 


any among them who is attacked, 

-. is an obvious necessity. So is” 
“the forming, stren, g and 
uniting of every of under- _- 
ground oe ested, Gh the 
occupied territories able to 
organise the countering. of 


as wel., as shown by the general 


suppo-t shown for the United, 


Nations Resolution | of 1967 


But the kind of terrorism 
which wantonly kills innocent 
people—whether by bombs 
throwr in crowded shops and 
offices, by the massacre of sports- 
men at the Olympic Games, or in 
the course of hijacking aircraft— 
' does absolutely nothing to win 
the sympathy of the working 

people in other countries, parti- 
cularly the organised workers 
who have the greatest power to 
exercise pressure in the im 
list couatries (not to speak of the 
sition in Israel 

e contrary, italie- 
nates a without ‘frightening’ 
. the imperialists or their Israeli 
agents Into making concessions, 


or ‘hindering’ the working of - 


their apparatus of aggression, or 
the world’ with the 


eceptions by people who 
blind themselves to the lessons 
of history and of political expe- 
rience, are as counter-productive 
as were the similar self-decep- 


. tions of the Russian terrorists 


(who, by the way, did take care 
wherever possible to warn off 
Possible companions of those 
they wer2 planning to kill, as 
in the well-known case of the 
Grand Duke Sergel, Governor- 
General >f Moscow, in 1905). 
The same energies devoted to 
orgniiig support in other 
on the scalo 
adopted by the Zionist propa- 
gandists—side by side with the 
activities und and in 
the Arab States, would beyond 
doubt produce tangible results. 
Even more does this logic 
apply in the case of Northern 
Ireland. For there’ the Irish‘ 
patriots are not fighting in a 
far-off country, remote from’ 


the On the aaa of British workers. 
contrary, duting the 

Bi Doblin strike in a small 
way, in 1919 and 1920 during 
- the Irish War of Independence 
on a much larger scale, experi- 
ence has shown that the activo 
re sak of British organised 
it pressure on its own 
governmeat could be won, at 
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times when the British workers 
were far less politically angry, 
aware and active then thay are 


. today. Moreover, recent articles 


in this journal (Labour Monthly) 
by Irish militants have reminded 
us that Irish trade unionism isa 
powerful force across all the 
borders, while in Northern 
Ireland itself there have been a 
number of initiatives to promote 
a non-sectarian trend of discus- 
sion and activity, which have been 
the target of ial hositility 
from the fanatical Orange side. 
In these conditions, for a 
section of the Irish patriots to 
permit themselves the kind of 
act which is evidently based on 


. the theory that “the worst things 


got, the better’’—that, by provo- 
king increased’ repressions from 
the Brstish side and from: the 
Orange murder gang and that 
of their allies, they can unite 


ti 


“HEADACH 


; “relieved in minutes !? * 
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the Irish side more effectively— 
is once again to repeat, even 
though with different arguments, 
the self-deceptions of the old 


- Russian terrorists. Throwing 


bombs without discrimination 
into crowed shops or other 
places where ordinary workers 
gather, or shooting persons 
selected only because thty will 
serve as a symbol of reprisal, 
without their actually being 
connected with the forces of 
the national enemy (or his 
agents), helps the enemies pf 
civil rights in Northern Ireland 
and the enemies of Irish unity 
in freedom, by pushing away 
the advocates of working class 
unity against those enemies 
both in Ireland and in Britain. 
This waste of precious energies, 


this self-stultification, cannot but 


arouse serious concern. 
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Non-Politics 


In 


New 
Pakistan 


D. SHAH KHAN 


A tush ruling party, firmly 
entrenched in power, desigu- 
a one-party state; a subdued 
aimless Opposition, vacillating 
between compromise and action, 
unsure of its plans; a fumbling 
intellectual and legal aristocracy, ° 
divided and silent; a press under 
_ duress, - i for its lost 
values; a used polity, uncer- 
tain of the future, ready to 
acquiesce with the power wield- 
ers; a broken bureaucracy but 
still ruling the roost, eclipsing 
“the functionaries. 
could be a fair assessment 
of the present state of affairs in 
new Pakistan—the Pakistan of 
the post-dictatorial era when a 
ly elected Government 
for the first time sits in authority. 
All this is vastly different from 
what was . The elections 
of 1970 had forecast a glorious 
period of political stability, 
This contribution is reproduced from 
Karach! weekly Outlook 


. Management were soon 


democracy and other such decent 
virtues. The tragedy of East 
Pakistan notwithstanding, a resi- 
dual Pakistan could look forward 
to an age of reconstruction, peace 
and progress. 

Democracy was going to be 
the cornerstone of the new nation 
that was rising out of the ruins 
of a decadent, kumilating 
The freakish map ha 
trimmed by the enemy hands and 
a country created which was 
coherent, compact and a physical 
feasibility. Much was expected 
from this new enterprise and the 
soothsayers prophesied halcyon 
days ahead for the nation. That 
was in early 1972. 

Then something went wrong. 
The seedlings of democracy did 


- not grow any further. Political 


stability became a withering hope. 
The tea leaves made frightening 
forecasts. 

The ruling party, like all 
ruling parties of the past, played 
its traditional role. It started 
tightening its grip on the 
apparatus of power. Institutional 
gadgets were subtly designed for 
such ends, and the little irritants 
like alien parties sharing in the 
ironed 
out. 

The permanent Constitution 
had in-built devices for aiding 
the PPP’s stay in power for 
many years to come. Tho 
Opposition, 
move to amend the blueprint ot 
the Constitution, finally acquiesc- 
ed and signed the bill. 

The question that need to be 

is what went wrong? 
Why did a citizenry which dis- 
played such balanced jadgement 
during the elections . find itself 
once more threatened by the 
thraldom of monocracy? What 
happened to the slogans of 
democracy, freedom and justice? 
Were the lessons learnt from the 
upheaval against the Ayub regime 
forgotten so easily? What is 
ailing the Opposition whose 
leadership belched fire and fury 
during the campaign, now be- 
come moribund, unimaginative, 
running in the old grooves? The 
rivers of blood did not flow 
either when the -NAP Govern- 
ments were so unceremoniously ' 


Even now it may be said, a 


after an abortive ` 


wide gap exists between the 
trenchant slogans of the Opposi- 
tion and the reaction of the 
ublic. There is none of the 
ervour that marked the historic 
movement against Ayubcracy in 
1968-69. Although, surprisingly 
the climate is almost similar: 
the political atmosphere -suffoca- 
ting, economic conditions aggra- 
vated and a feeling of discontent 
is apparent. Yet the craft of the 
ruling party sails easily along 
over the tiny waves of protest. 

To political scientists this 
might appear a grave paradox. 
To those who had read the 
straws in the wind and predicted 
difficult days for the party in 
power, this can be an unhappy 
contradiction. To the Opposition 
it is a defeat, and to the people 
an unexplained phenomenon. 

Pakistan of 1974, unlike the 
Pakistan of 1969, is a subdued 
and quiescent Pakistan. : 

There is something very wrong. 

The answers to, the questions 
cannot be found in residual 
Pakistan and one must look to 
the Pakistan of the past for an 

to this 
enigma lies in the Bengali 
leadership and the vast concourse 
of humanity which inhabited the 
eastern wing of the country. 

The existence of East Pakistan’s 
seven crore politically -conscious 
people and a shrewd, profession- 
ally competent and dedicated 
leadership had always been the 
bulwark of democracy in Pakis- - 
tan. While the sceptre mostly 
lay in West Pakistani hands, the 
balancing power of the people 
was marshalled in the east wing. 
Tt was not the demonstration in 
Lahore or Karachi or the threats 
of unrest in Frontier and Balu- 
chistan that . influénced the 
policies of Islamabad as much as 
it was the sharp reaction of the 
volatile Bengalees that troubled 
the Centre. - 

The anti-Ayub movement was 
born in the west wing more by 
an accident than as a studied 
development: but it was tho 
B ees who not only gave it 
the correct shape but took it toa 
climax that forced the dictator 
to abdicate. Of course, it has to 
be borne in mind .that the mili- 
tary junta at that time, led by 
General Yahya Khan, had 
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decided to drop Ayub Khan and 
was secrstly encouraging Mr Z.A. 
Bhutto to press ahead with his 
movement. 

The cities in the west might 
have wicnessed considerable tur- 
moil amd protest. The students 
might have even abandoned their 
classes -o join the campaign. But 
that was the most that could be 
e ei. Much of the country- 
side was quiet, even faithful to 
Mr Ayub Khan. The administ- 
tation was Joyal and firm and 


the daily life unhindered by the 


movement. 

In tke eastem part of the 
country the situation was entirely 
different. To begin with, the 
Government of Governor Monem 
Khan had retired from activity 


when tte militant slogans were: 


first racsed. The administration 
had alj but collapsed and the 
forces of law and order with- 
drawn to their quarters. The 
entire province was in the throes 
of a great political cataclysm. 
East Pakistan’s destiny in 1hose 
crucial days was controlled by 
the flery orators who dominated 
the Palton Maidan, with the 
powerful Students Action Com- 
mittee under the stewardship of 
Gye ee 


It was a picture of total anar- 
chy as even remote villages rose 
in revolt against the local agents 
of the ruling party, killing many 
of them. 

It was such horrendous ‘facts 
of life that compelled President 
a and wisely 

thdraw. 


The West Pakistani leaders 
who were then heading the 
movement, with exception of 
Mr Bkntto and Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan, were polite but 
unimaginative persons who could 
not view the struggle in a wider 
perspec-ive. They were all too 
ready for an acceptable solution 
based on a compromise that 
would have allowed President 
Ayub to stay on in his high 
office after he made the necessary 
changee requested for. The 
round table conference at which 
they all congregated was specifi- 
cally planned for such a purpose. 
The Bengali masses, the students 
and mach of the leadership, 
however, demanded the head of 
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the dictator and got Ít. 

Yet, surprisingly, the leader- 
ship of the west wing as well as 
the intelligentsia have tended to 
ignore this contribution of the 
Bengalees and are inclined to the 
somewhat fallacious view that it 
was entirely their handiwork that 
helped democracy triumph. It is 
this sense of mistaken capability 
that still clouds their thinking. 

With the advent of the present 
Government, the Opposition 
smugly assumed that with all 
things being equal to the winter 
of, 1968-69, there was no earthly 
reason why they could not stage 
an almost similar drama and 
the ruling party whenever they 
desired. Having such presump- 
tuous ideas- is one thing: to try 
to materialise them is another. 

When the Bhutto administ- 
ration did start treading the path 
of autocracy, the Opposition was 
quick to grasp the situation.’ It 
proceeded to undertake what 
amounted to a cheap edition of 


the historic 1969 play. Political 
and ideological erences were 
put aside as the Opposition 


formed a united front. Appro- 
priate popular issues (saving 
Islam and democracy) were 
singled out and a stream of angry 
propaganda directed against the 
establishment. It was taken for 
granted that the “crushed” 
People of West Pakistan’ were 
ready once more to rally to the 
call of the Opposition to fight for 
democracy and other such fine 
notions, and overthrow the 
tyranny of the ruling party. 

This had happened earlier and 
there was nothing to stop it from 
being repeated. But, then, it did 
not happen! 1 

Neither has there been any 

icularly encouraging response 
rom the masses nor is the admi- 


nistration sufficiently cowed down: 


to change its policies. There has 
so far been no repetition of the 
hartais and mammoth turn-outs 
that marked such a drive in the 
east wing. The students have not 
rushed out of their classrooms 
nor have the militant workers 


‘come marching down in endless 


processions from the industrial 
estates. 

On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has replied with a heavy 
hand, breaking up the Opposi- 


tion’s meetings, disallowing 
others, imposing Section 144, 
arresting the leaders and muzzl- 
ing the critical sections of the 
press. In general, it has followed 
a policy that is strangely similar 
to that of Mr Ayub Khan. .- 
The opposition could well ask 
itself what has gone wrong? 
Economic discontent at present 
can be said to be much higher 
than ever before. (The sugar 
barometer gives an exampk.) 
Politically, the climate is stiffling 
and a feeling of uncertainty 
prevails. The subjective and 
objective conditions could not 


. be more appropriate for a demo- 


cratic movement now than at 
any other time. Yet, somehow, 
the show just does not seem to 
click. 

The reason for this appathy is 
the abject lack of dynamic 
leadership that could only come 
from the east wing; and the 
emotional involvement of the 
masses which again was a 
Bengalees quality. In the absence 
of these, the political field is 
like a garden on which any bull 
can trample. The Opposition, so 
far weighted down by a misunder- 
standg of its competence, is now 
confused, uncertain and at times 
even restrained. 

Had there been the Bengalee 
leaders at hand and the huge 
population available for a spon- 
taneous response, oven Premior 
Bhutto, with all his charisma 
and political genuis, would have 
found it difficult to meet the 
challenge. The Constitution 
would have been different, that 
is, if the Constitution could have 
at all been pased so easily. Thero 
would have been a greater degree 
of liberality and less of this 
authoritarianism. 

It is true the Bengalee politi- 
cians had their pecaliar animosi- 
ties and their ideas of national 
priorities were at times somewhat 

bled. Some of them like 

haikh Mujibur Rahman had 

tended to follow a path that was 
at variance with the national 
objectives, raising doubt about 
their intentions. Many others 
viewed matters through distoried 
provincial prisms, restricting the 
scope of their actions. 


rhea ee such shortcomings, 
the leadership was not 


a 


only a stabilising factor in the 
country’s politics, but a powerful 
counterpoise to the’ forces of 
despotism that naturally grew 
out of the feudal structure of the 
west wing. They zealously upheld 
the rule of law and constitutional 
methods, thereby preventing the 
accretion of dangerous precedents 
in our Government machinery. 
From the earliest days the East 
Pakistanis acted as a tripping 
stoné for the aspiring West 
Pakistani civilian leaders who 
might have suffered from enlarg- 
ed ambitions. The successful 
language movement, the defeat 
of the Perea Muslim League, 
the 1956 Constitution, are all 


milestones in their struggle for, 


democracy and rights. And one 


hopes to be forgiven for suggest- ' 


ing that the West Pakistanis can- 
not proyide ahy comparable 
achievements 


Whatever might be said, but’ 
leaders like Sher-e-Bangla Fazlul 
Huq, Mr H.S. Suhrawardy, Mr 
Mo Ali Bogra, Maulvi 
Tamizuddin, Khawaja Nazimud- 
din and a host of others who 
had held Government offices 
were true democrats. ` Whom can 
we offer in comparison: Mr 
Ghulam Mohammad? “Ch 
Mohammad Ali? Mr Iskander 


Mirza? Mr Ayub Khan? General, 


Yahya Khan? - 
President Ayub who wielded 
absolute power during the 
Martial Law days, voluntarily 
promulgated a constitution and 
surrendered some of his authority 
not because he was democrati- 
cally inclined but because he had 
ead the writing on the wall in 
East Pakistan. February 1962 
witnessed a demonstration of the 
awaking of the Bengalees when 
the province was shaken by stu- 
dent trouble in the teeth of mili- 
tary control. A wise man, Mr 
Ayub opted for a semi-dictator- 
ship garbed in civilian clothes 
and, therefore, more acceptable 
in the circumstances than the 
prevalent one in military Khaki. 
In the succeeding years, he 
took a few more steps to further 
remove many of the iron clauses 
of his constitution which were 


disagreeable and provided a 
ter degree of political 
feedom. The Justifiability of 


Rights Bill and other such legis- 


AL 


pressure of his own Bengalee 
partymen. Their West Pakistani 
colleagues in those days were, 


however, advocating more 
strident measures to impose a 
one-party rule. 


Had theré not been an East 
Pakistan at that time, then 
Pakistan would have been no 
better than those -countless 
nations in the' Middle East, 
Africa, South-east Asia and 
Latin America where the military 
had replaced the civilians in the 
field of leadership. í 

These are some facts about 
East Pakistan which, unfortu- 
nately, few appreciate in this 
wing. loss of that province 
till now is largely calculated in 
economic and geographical terms, 
with the resultant depreciation 
in our sovereignty. Hardly any 
one, it seems, has cared to point 
out that the separation is a 
serious blow to national politics, 
making us all the poor due to 
the exit of the Bengalees. 

The West Pakistani politicians, 


„having merrily ridden along for 


23 years on the rear seat of the 


tendem privided by the Bengalee 


leaders, and having, as. a result 
of this, enjoyed the fruits of their 
endeavours, are now disposed 
to, boast that they have the neces- 
sary expertise to ride along as 
successfully. 

Time would reveal whether 
there is any worth in their belief. 
Their performance till now has 
not even dented the Gover 
ment’s armour, much less to talk 
about toppling it. 

Mr ali Khan and Air 


Marshal Asghar Khan are per-: 


haps the only ones who can make 
an impact in Islamabad. The 
others are more noise than effect. 

One would suppose that. all 
this now calls for a relearning of 


the art of politics as practised | 


by the Bengalees. Not only must 
our leaders study the Bengalee 
experience, but the public too 
must be tutored in the finer as- 

of political consciousness. 
tis not that our masses are in 
any way less intelligent and less 
responsive than the Bengalees, 
but that they have not been given 
proper instruction and correct 
leadership to bring the best out 
of them. , ane 





With the rarè exception of a 
few, most of our politicians are 
incapable of such leadership as 
they are not attuned to mass 
politics. They are academic men 
suitable for, addressing Bar 
Associations and gatherings of 
intelligensia and issuing learned 
statements, but nothing beyond. 
that. One cannot imagine such 
persons manning the barricades 
or inciting the people with 
thunderous rhetoric to storm the 
Bastille. . 

Till we do not improve the 
quality of, leadership and evolve 
more effective political processes 
we would in this residual Pakistan 
be doomed to a dark future. The 
Bengalees are no more there to 
rock their province to compel the 
dictators to quit. 

After all, we must face the 
bitter truth that in this wing there 
has always been a tradition of 
the leaders becoming dictators. 
It is not that Mr Bhutto or any 
other West Pakistani politician, 
once seated on the throne, auto- 
matically aspires to perpetuate 
his rule for ever. Such an incli- 
nation in the first instance is an 

tional disease, aggravated 
by the easy circumstances that 
make such ambitions possible. 

The absence of a dedicated 
Opposition, a dormant intelli- 


_ gentsia, a conniving bureaucracy 


and other such factors, all 
contribute to the growth of 
despotism. Mr | Ghulam 
Mohammad, Mr Iskander Mirza, 
Mr Ayub Khan, General Yahya 
Khan and others lapped up the 
opportu once they entered 
office. If Mr Bhutto goes, the 
replacement would, without 
doubt, be tempted to adopt a 
‘similar course. The democrats of 
Tp might well turn to be out. 
the despots of tomorrow if given 
the sceptre. 

Without ‘the Bengalees this 
temptation will now be stronger 
than ever. 
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PARIS LETTER š 


Vietnam: 
Key to 
Peace is 
Still in 
Washington 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


NÆ. ono year has passed since 
Nixon signed the Paris Peace 
SIRS ‘on Vietnam, but 
has not yet. come to 
Vietram, the blood still flows in 
our country, because Washington 
refuses to draw the lesson of its 
‘ defect and continues to use the 
‘puppst Thieu regime as the instru- 
ment of its neo-colonialist de- 
signs. Not until the United States 
Government. changes this basic 
policy will there be peace in 
Vietram. That is the fundamen- 
tal issue. 

With these words, the Press 
Representative to the PRG 
delegation to the Conference 
Between the Two South Viet- 
namese Parties, Duong Dinh 
Thao, summarised the essential 
natuse of the continuing struggle 
in wer-torn South Vietnam. And 
he added: “The war in South 
Vietnam today is not a civil 
war—it never has been a. civil 
war—but a war between US 


impe-ialiam and the people who 
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, cłuded: 


are fighting for their ind dence 
and freedom. For without US 
military and economic backing, 
the Thieu regime could not stand 
a single day.” 

He pointed out: “The Paris 
Peace Agreement was a great 
victory for the Vietnamese people, 
and it was greeted with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm all over the 
country. For our people yearn 
for peace and national reconci- 
liation. If peace has not yet 
come, it is only because the 
United States and Saigon have 
systematically violated the essen- 
tial terms of the agreement by 
carrying our constant illegal 
military operations against the 
PRG-controlled zones and by 
maintainmg in power in Saigon 
a dictatorial regime that denies 
the democratic freedoms which 
are specifically yee by the 
Paris accords. Only the clause 
concerning the withdrawal of US 
troops was carried out, but the 
US has since introduced thou- 
sands of military men disguised 
as civilians and great quantities 
of military material: planes, 
bombs, tanks to bolster up the 


Thieu regime. 
flagrant violation of the accord.” 

The press tive con- 
“Some friends of ours 
have suggested that perhaps there 
were weaknesses in the Paris 
agreement—that there were too 
many holes in it, and this is what 
made the violations possible. 

“No. An agreement of this 
type must be drawn up in rather 
general terms, leaving the fine 
points and detalls to be worked 
out in future negotiations between 
the parties concerned. The pro- 
blem rather is the US’s continued 
determination to violate the 
agreements and to use Thieu as 
their puppet. The problem of 
establishing peace y in South 
Vietnam is the problem of 
applying the Paris agreement 
scrupulously and in all its terms. 
That is the nature of the struggle 
today.” ` 

Thao explained that the Saigon 
regime has done everything possi- 
ble to prevent the terms of DF tho 
Peace Agreement from becoming 
known to the population at large. 
‘The Saigon 


has openly 
sated tha U the Sane Acrounen 


igs but a scrap of paper and that 
the outcome will be decided 


arms alone.” 
In the Saigon-controlle areas, 
the word ‘peace’ is suspect, as 


are the words ‘independence’ 
and ‘freedom’, which are regar- 
ded as terms of ‘Communist. 
propaganda’. The jails are full 
of people whose only crime is 
eir ire to see the terms of 
the Peace Agreement put into 
practice. But the PRG is’ work- 
ing hard pane effectively to 
populares the Agreement and 


eae representative then went 
on to describe the efforts of the 
PRG to bring the Peace Agree- 
ment to the people, through lea- 
flets passed from hand to hand, 
through broadcasts over the Libe- 
ration Radio, and by word of 
mouth. “Despite all the obstacles 
ie Peace, Agron ons, the message of 

Peace Agreement is 
through.” Ea 

. Ho said: ‘It is an effective 
instrument i in our hands because 


it raiar eih to deepest 
easy It 


tions of the 
fs heartily endo not only by 


the PRG—with which the 


es try and the working class 

tify—but also by the Third 
Force of intellectuals and middle- 
class people. Thieu is increasingly 
isolated—the great mass of the 
people see that it is Saigon and 
not the PRG that is responsible 
for the continuation of the war.” 
“Thao briefly drew a general 
of the military. and 
litical relationshtp of forces 


against the PRG zones immedia- 
tely after the signing of the Paris 
Agreement. These attacks conti- 
nued, getting increasingly intense, 
bringing into play whole 
divisions. There were bombing 
raids, infantry operations, artl- 
lery shellings 

The PRO “fought back vigor- 
ously, pushed the enemy out of 
its zones, inflicted severe losses 
en the Saigon Army whose 
soldiers and officers deserted by 
the thousands (130,000 deser-: 
tions in the course of 1973). 
After these battles— in which over 
100,000 lost their lives—the PRG 
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today holds roughly the same 
amount of territory as it did on 
the eve of the Paris Agreement. 

“The areas captured by the 
Saigon Army attacks have, for 
the most part, been recovered by 
our forces, including our uni- 
formed regular army troops and 
our guerrilla forces. Our aim is 
to impose respect for the Paris 
Agreement; so we must punish 
all violations by the enemy side,” 
Thao added. 

Thao pointed out that the 
PRG controls—now as a year 
ago—about three fourths of the 
territory of South Vietnam. 
“Generally speaking, we control 
vast areas from the north ia 
Quang Tri, near the Seventeenth 
Parallel, to the regions of the Me- 
kong delta, south of Saigon. Only 
the big cities remain in the hands 
of the Saigon regime. The PRG 
controls the great bulk of the 
countryside, and even extends its 
jurisdiction to the very gates of 
the main cities like Saigon.” 

It is in the rural zones, con- 
trolled by the PRG, that the 
food supply, the rice fields, are. 
And cultivation goes forward 
despite the constant attacks and 
bombings by the Saigon army. 
In the PRG area, the land has 
been distributed to the landless 
peasants, and many people have 
managed to come back home 
from Saigon-dominated areas to 
their native villages in these areas 
despite the illegal efforts of Thieu 
to stop this movement. 

He said: “We have built new 
schools and hospitals and done 
ee to better the life of 

people. Meanwhile, in the 
Suen ominated areas, there is 
a shortage of rice, unemploy- 
ment, sky-rocketing prices, jails 
crammed with prisoners whose 
only crime is their patriotism.” 

Press representative Thao was 
speaking from personal experi- 
ence—he had spent the months of 
March to July 1973 in Saigon as 
the PRG representative on the 
Two-Party Military Commission 
set up under the terms of the 
Paris Agreement. 

Thao held out no hope of an 
early and happy resolution of 
the conflict. “Either the US will 
finally decide that it is the wisest 
to stop its aggression against 
Vietnam and permit the applica- 
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tion of the Paris Agreements, or 
else it will continue to intensify 
that aggression, eventually start- 
ing a new full-scale war, sending 
US troops in again to save the 
Puppet regime. That course 
would be disastrous for the United 
States—but it is a possibility.” 

At the moment, the US-domi- 
nated Saigon regime shows no 
sign of changing its course of 
Provocation and aggression. At 
a press conference in Paris, the 
Acting Chief Delegate of the 
PRG delegation to the Paris 
talks between the two South 
Vietnamese Parties, Diah Ba Thi, 
sharply denounced the recent 
action of the Saigon regime 
against the Paracel islands that 
lie between South Vietnam and 
China. 

“The question of national 
sovereignty over territory is a 
sacred issue for every people,” 
he said. “And such issues should 
be settled by negotiations bet- 
ween the countries concerned io 
a spirit of equality, friendship 
and mutual respect. This action 
of the Saigon Navy against the 
Paracel islands is a deliberate 
attempt of the Saigon regime—a 
puppet of the United States—to 
conceal its real nature,and pose 
as the defender of national 
sovereignty. How could the 
Saigon regime—whose President 
Thicu at the ceremony of recep- 
tion for the new US Ambassador 
last July—proclaimed his loyalty 
to the “Nixon doclrine’’ a 
defender of South Vietnam's 
national rigbts?” 

The likewise declared unambi- 
guously that the PRG could only 
reject a recent proposal of the 
Saigon delegate at the Paris Con- 
sultative Conference between the 
Two South Vietnamese Parties 
for a joint PRG-Saigon statement 


-on the Paracels question. He 


described such a proposal as 
ridiculous and unworthy of 
consideration. 

Recently, the Saigon delegate 
at the Paris Consultative Confe- 
rence also repeated once again 
his proposal for fixing a date 
(July 1974) for elections in 
South Vietnam—a proposal that 
seemed to contradict Thicu’s 
statement that no elections were 
possible in the near future. In 
answer to a journalist’s question 


on this subject, Thi declared that 
the Saigon proposal for elections 
is fraudulent in any case, since 
the Saigon regime refused to 
“create the conditions for 
genuine elections”. 

Such conditions, as stipulated 
in the Paris Agreements, are, 
of course, the guarantec of free- 
dom of speech and expression, 
and the liberation of political 
prisoners. Thi also pointed out 
that Saigon had in mind elections 
that would be organised under 
the existing Constitution and 
under the present dictatorial 
regime—like the so-called elec- 
tions organised by Saigon on 
several previous occasions. 

In his declaration to the 
journalist#, Tni concluded that 
the only way out of the current 
situation of suffering and death 
in South Vietnam was for the 
United States ‘‘to cease its mili- 
tary engagement and its interfe- 
rence in the internal affairs of 
South Vietnam”. 

He called on the Saigon regime 
to “renounce its present policies 
and take part with us in negotia- 
tions in a spirit of national reco- 
neiliation and concord, with a 
view to settling the affairs of 
South Vietnam”. 

The Vietnamese frequently 
point out that the current strug- 
gle is one in a series of struggles 
against foreign domination—the 
red thread that runs through the 
country’s whole history. On the 
night of the Vietnamese New 
Year celebration—or Tet—the 
Union of Vietnamese in France 
put on their annual show, replete 
with lively folk-songs and colour- 
ful traditional costpmes, culmi- 
nating with a play—The Insurrec- 
tion of the Lam Mountain—depic- 
ting an episode in the struggle 
of the Vietnamese against an in- 
vasion in the middle of the 
Fifteenth Century by the feudal 
Chinese. 

The play shows that after a 
heroic resistance by the insurgenct 
Vietnam army, the invaders are 
forced to negotiate, but even 
while the negotiations are under 
way, the invaders are preparing 
a new offensive. Finally, a 
powerful upsurge by the insur- 
gent forces compels the aggre- 
ssors to sign an agreement to 
withdraw. 
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Two Soviet Films 


Few of the'seven Soviet films 
bsing shown in this country 
revea. a relationship of a specific 
cinematic style to a specific social 
yisior, within the broad—trather, 


very broad—framework of Socia- ° 


list Realism. 


The current festival is repre-. 
experiments . 


senta-ive of the 
being made consistently and over 
‘a large part of the Soviet Union 
by fiim-artists. Though it is by 
no means a complete representa- 
tion cf new trends and experi- 
mente, as the Soviet actor 
Donatas Banionis told. the - press, 
rtainly marks a 


Sovio- ‘glossies that glutted the 
Indian market at least two 


decaces behind time. Because the ' 


Indiaa ‘film-goers; memories of 
Cecil B. Demille and the giant 
sets of MHollywood’s glorious 
business era, of the nineteen 
` fifties, could hardly be dimmed 
in ths echoes to be found in 
commercial ‘Indian. cinema, the 
Soverport films on the commer- 
cial. sircuit so far did not ex- 
cite tae Indian audience. : 

Ths selection of Sovexport’s 
commercial releases was the, 
result of a misconception. It can 
be that in choosing 
bi films for the Indian market, 

o Sovexport was guided by 
‘popularity charts of the Indian 
films. Since the popularity of 
films made for a mass-audience 
is related to extremely subtle 
facto-s operating in the ‘‘social 
uncomscious” and in the collec- 


tive psyche, such a presumption. 


by -he Soyexport missed the 
basic fact that foreign films, no 
matter where they come from, 
shall be seen ly by the urban 
elite which looks upon foreign 
films as its alternative to the 
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static dimensions and the anti- 


aesthetics of the commercial 
Indian films. r 

Moreover, this elite audience 
has changed its- tastes over the 
last few years, and if one word 
defines this change in tastes, it is 
probably ‘contemporaneity,’ par- 
ticularly in the context of the 
social world and the issues that 


' symbolise man’s rational and 


emotional depths. - The inclina- 
tion for the generalised didacti- 
cism .of previous years has been 
substituted by an inclination for 
seeing in detail the -process 
whereby man runs into material 


. and psychological problems in 


day-to-day life and struggles to 
resolve the issues somewhat, by 
resolving immediate obstructions. 
This, of course, presumes that a 
positive or a negative conclusion 
on the social system as: a whole 


- is not likely to ring the bell at 


the Indian box-office. As for 
the Sovict Film Festival the 
different ironic complexities of 
The Saplings and The Black Sun 
can be taken as evidence. Both 
these films were popular at Delhi 
and it can bé presumed that they 
will be popular elsewhere too. 

Yet, even a marginal sensiti- 
ity to this total situation was 
not to be found at the commen- 
cement of the Soviet Film Festi- 
val jn the Capital. The mdu- 
gural film, Restotsky’s At Dawn 
It Is Quiet Here never really 
withdrew from the nineteen-fif- 
ties. Extremely generalised and 
simplistic to begin with, its only 
strength lay in the ‘faction’ and 
the ‘‘thrills’ in the latter half: 
ine how that 
was taken by the Indian intelli- 
gientsia, which forms the tradi 
tional audience of international 
film festivals in this country. 


‘The irony is that the last film 
directed by Rostotsky and 
screened in a film festival in India 
was Until Monday, a film whose 
contemporaneity and whose inno- 
vative vision of selecting what is 
‘dramatic’ made an impact at 
the Fourth International Film 
Festival held in Delhi in 1969. 


UCKILY, in The _ Saplings, | 
directed by Rezo Tchkhei 
the stylistic and ideological 
development that Rostotsky 
used in Until Monday can be 

found with telling effect. 

The story of an old man who 
is steadfast to the basic social 
values, because he considers them 
to be the core about which 
civilisation and society build 
their super-structure, The 
Saplings becomes a confrontation 
between man’s desires and man’s 
compulsions. As old Lucas takes 


‘his grandson on a trip that is a 


re-visit of the world that he knew ' 
in his youth, before he became 
settled and rooted in his village, 
The Saplings exposes the immense 
longing and nostalgia in a mech- 
anised, jet-aged, technological 
ety fora slower way of life 
here man is not a part ofa 
huge socio-industrial machine . 
but, rather, a sano creature given 
to eccentricities that conclude - 
only in confirming his sanity and, 
in the process towards that con- 
clusion, give man the opportu- 
nity to gradually comprehend 
his total being, his identity as an 
individual and as a social being. 
Given the extremely lyrical 
shades of the Soviet cinemato- 
graphy, the black and white film 
textures bluish greys and light 
tans, proceeding all the time 
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close to moments, where an 
explosion of inpulses’ could creato 
tho melodramatic situations we 
are conditioned to consider as 
tho dramatic element necessary 
to tho cinema, the theatre and 


tho prose narrative. 
In the drama of the 
i un-dramatic, The 
Saplings evokes a sense of 
man’s long and historical exist- 
ence on earth and re-defines 
the ‘heroic’. 
On the contrary wavelength, 
‘director Alexei Spechnev’s film 
The Black Sun positions facta 


to the effort of a former colony 
in Africa to assert its independ- 
ence and its sovereignty. 

It might be said that in recent 
years the Cuban cinema is one of 
, the primary forces to have 
brought about an international 
revival in the depiction of the 
revolutionary struggle. As far 
as Soviet cinema is concerned, 
The Black Sun is a progeny of 
Eisenstein’s films in the an 

ot 


and the use of visuals to com- 
bine the beauty, the power and 
starkness of man’s existence in 
the natural and the man-made 
environment, with the different 
that men wish to inject 

into their existence. 
There is, of course, as it shall 
always be in the politicised film, 
a constant thread articulating 


“OPERATION INFILTRATE CONGRESS” 


the actuality of the different 
meanings that different men wish 
to convey in their desires-turned- 
into-events; and this constant 
thread is defined by the artist’s— 
in this case, tho film-artist’s— 

and articulation 
of the total situation. 

The Black Sun, though preceded 
by a title informing the viewer 
that it is a blend of fact and 
fictlon and that nobody should 

to seo itas a film record 
ofa specific event ina specific 
country, does come as close as 
possible to show in perspective 
the ‘traumatic experiences in 
Congo, formerly Belgian Congo, 
at the event of its independence 
from colonial rule. Paritce 
Lumumba becomes. Robert 
Mossambe and Dag Hammarsk- 
jold becomes Bart; the chrono- 
logy of events in Congo and 
their locale is slightly fictionali- 
sed, but the reality is out, the 
more so because the film is able 
to project an objective co-rela- 
tive for the wishes of the people, 
which in Congo, as elsewhere 
during a confrontation with 
imperialism, became muted and 
drowned in the helplessness of a 
leaderless people. The ferocity 


of the contrived civil war saw 


to it that the people could not 
at and register their political 


Alexei Spechnev, the Director, 
builds up the film’s pace rapidly, 
juxta the diaelectical ana- 


(Continued from page 7) 


Hindu ruler”. It remains to be 
Sarsanghachalak 


dence to indicate that Shivaji 
was or intended to be a “Hindu” 
ruler. 

Could any one not having 
“moral”? courage, have ‘ the 
guts to avoid defining ‘‘Aindu” 
and yet revitalise that “Hindu”, 
and at the same time charge the 
socialists in India, including Smt 
Indira Gandhi, of not being able 
to give a “‘categdrical and clear- 
cut definition” of socialism they 
stood for? That act of ‘moral 
courage” too was performed 
by the RSS Chief on the last 


Republic Day. 


an ‘4 


All these pieces of RSS Chief's 
wisdom fit in to make a clear 
design of his plans of thrust. 
The ‘‘putsch”’ design, thus revea- 
led, is to infiltrate into the 
Congress with a view to smash 
its socialist foundation and 
hence tranship the facade, that 
would remain, to the RSS 
museum: of Shikar-trophies in the 
cause of “Hindu” sanghatan 
So, the RSS Chief's ambition is 
to repeat history, TwentA-six 
years ago a “‘pratindyra RSS 
Swa z finished of 
Gandhiji. Now ‘‘some RSS 
workers” would stealthily enter 
the citaddel to finish off Smt 
Gandhi’s socialist Congress. 


tysis of the political situation 
with afeel for figures, objects 
and ‘the environment recorded 
in the film that evokes the’ 
viewer's, total consciousness. 
Since film simulates an actual ` 
observation by the viewer, its 
desire to evoke the multi-dimen- 


-gion impact that all the arts 


seek, is in p rtion to its 
ability to blend all the elements | 
involved. The structural co- 
relation of all diverse elements— 
such as visual iti „the 
sound track, the narrative, the 
acting, the rhythm and the 
meaning of the whole—is no 
more important than the struc- 
tural relationship of the diversi- 
ties that bound in each element 


sc tely. 

ta The Black Sun, the diverse 
components of each element co- , 
relate to the diversities in the 


it clear that such a ‘unified’ obser- 
vation is not always to be found 
in a film with some artistic 


quality. Ha 
As tho various diversities 
relate to each other, beyond the 
contours of the sub-media, they 
imbue The Blue Sun with the 
air of originality, though, in the 
formal and technical sense, 
The Black Sun takes off from 


- Cuban ,cinema and from film 


like Pontecorvo’s The Battle of 
Algiers and returns to develop- 
ment the flourish of Hisenstein’s 
Batt! Potemkin. 

The o two Soviet films : are 
Solaris and Crime and Punishment 
Space does not permit a discussion 
on them here. Crime and Punish- 
ment makes the best use of the two 
mediums of films and theatres. 
Solaris unfortunately suffers 
from being abridged for screening 
in India. It does have a tremend- 
ous sequences. The first is at 
the very beginning of the film | 
and like the second it emphasises 
that life on earth isas intriguing 
as in outer space. The cracks of 
the film is in man’s confrontation 
With eternity: What shall man 
be like if he were to have 
immortolity? Shall mortal man 
be superior to immortal man? 
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Under the Income Tar Act, 1961, the Govern- 
ment of tndla can acquire any immovable 
property transferred by way of sale or exchange 
on or after 15th November, 1972, if : 

(a) the falr market value” of the property as 
on the date of transfer exceeds Rs, 25,000; 

(b) the falr market value as on the date of 
transfer exceeds the “apparent consideration” 
therefor, stated In the tranefer deed, by more 
than 15% of such apparent consideration; and 
(c) the object of not stating the true amount of 
the consideration In the transfer deed Is to : 

(G) facihtata either the reduction or evasion of 
the Ilability of the transferor to pay tax on the 
income arlelng from the transfer; 


(li) or to facilitate the concealment of any 
Income or any moneys or other assets of the 
transterae which he has not dlaciosed, but 
which he ought to have disclosed for the pur- 
poses of the Income Tax or Wealth Tax Acts. 


IMMOVABLE PROPERTY 
DEFINITION 


The term "Immovable Property’ for 
this purpose means any land (/neluding 
agricultural land) or any building or part 
of a building and iInciudes, where any 
land or any building or part of a building 
is transferred together with any machi- 
nery, plant, furniture, fittings or other 
things, such machinery, plant, furnikure, 





/ 
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Act, 1961 would apply to properties situated 
anywheré In Indla excluding the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


Acqulaition proceedings regarding such 


Immovable properties can be Initiated by the at 


Competent Authority at any time within nine 
months from the end of the morth In which the 
Instrument of transfer relating to such property 
Is registered under thé Registration Act, 1908. 
Tax-payers' rights are safeguarded by adequate 
Provisicns for appeals, atc. 


COMPENSATION e 


In respect of the properties so 
acquired compensation wil! be pald 


by the Government of Indla which te 
would be equal to the amount of the W 
apparent consideration stated Inthe % 


transfer doed, plus 15% of such & 


- apparent consideration subject to 
certain conditions. 


EXEMPTION 


The provisions for acquisition, however, 
do not apply to any transfer of immovable pro- 
perty made by 2 porson to hic relative on 
account of naturat love and affection for a 
considoration which Is less than Its tair market 
value, Ifa recital to that effect is mada In the 
instrument of transfer. - 


For more detalls please contact the Assistant 
Commissioner empowered by the Central 
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fittings or other things also. It also Govemmont to function as tha Competent fd 
Includes any rights In such land, bulld- Authority or tha Pubic Relations Officer of the fN 
Ing, part of a building, machinery, plant, Income-tax Department. id 
furniture, fittings and other things. n 
F 

ACQUISITION lague Dy: F 
The Directorate of Inspection ; =e 

The new provisions relating to the acquisition (Research, Statistics and Publication) b 


of immovable properties contained in Chapter 


Mayur Bhawan, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 
XXA (Section 269A to 2698) of the Income-tax ee d 
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Itis with a great revolutionary self-confidence 
and a high national pride that we are celebrating 
today the 20th anniversary of the founding of the 
Korean People’s Army, the glorious revolutionary 
armed forces of our Party and our People: 

On the occasion of this historic holiday of great 
significance, I offer, on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Workers’ Party of Korea and the 
Government of the Republic, warm congratulations 
to all the officers and men of the ground, naval 


-and air forces of our heroic People’s Army and the 


Garrison.. 

I also extend the greatest honour to the anti- 
Japanese revolutionary forerunners and tho hero 
fighters of the People’s Army, who sacrifled their 

ous lives and beautifal youth for the freedom 


and liberation of the people, for saf 
the independence of the fatherland and the gains of 


the revolution, and pay a high respect to their 
bereaved families. - 

At the same time, I extend my warm congratu- 
[ations and thanks to all the wounded soldiers who 
i courageously shedding blood in the Father- 
land Liberation War against the armed invasion of 
US imperialism and its lackeys and who are keep- 
ing today the beautiful’ flower of the revola- 
tion in bloom on the labour front of socialist 


construction. 
deep thanks tothe entire 
pee including the workers and peasants who, 
Iding 


national i 
military line of the Party, are consolidating firmly 
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ON THE 20TH. ANNIVERSARY, OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE. 


| KOREAN PEOPLE’S ARMY 


of party. Twenty years are not'so long a period of 
time in the history of the revolution of our people. 
But during this period the People’s Army has 
undergone many trials, has shed much blood and 
has fought unyleldingly along the path of revolution 
indicated by the Party. 5 i ; 
‘Through its heroic and self-sacrificing struggle, 
the People’s Army has accomplished with, honour 
the revolutionary tasks it assumed before tho fa- 
therland and the people and has recorded brilliant 
achievements in the history of the revolution of 
our Party, a history-which will shine for generations , 


to come. . : l ; 
During tho period of ul construction tho 
People’s Army reliably defended tho'creative labour 
of our people who rose in the building of the revo- 
tionary demócratic base of tho northern half of 
Republic and a new country against tho ag- 

ive manocuvres and acts of subversion and 


` sabotage of tho enemies within and without. ' Under 


the leadership of the Party, the officers and’ men of 
the People’s Army fought courageously in ' the Fa- 
therland Liberation War, displaying mass heroism 
arid unperrallel patriotic devotion and safeguard- 
ed. with honour the independence of the fatherland 
and the gains of the revolution, defeating the US 
imperi aggressors who were boasting of being 
the “strongest” in the world. In the postwar period 
the brave ters of the People’s Army-who were 
tempered in the fierce flames of war, have smashed 
at every step the repeated manoeuvres of aggression 
of the enemies, thus safeguarding the defence-line 
of the fatherland as firm as an fron wall and reliably 
defending by force of arms the revolutionary cause 
of our Party and our people for the socialist revolu- 
tion and socialist construction. 

The socialist system and the foundation of an 
independent national economy which are the great 
revolutionary gains achieved by our people under 
the leadership of the Party are associated with the 
red blood shed by the officers and men of the Peo- 
ple’s Army who fought heroically for the freedom 
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and heppiness of the’ people and for the eternal 
prosperity of the fatherland, and with the noble 
patriotic spirit they displayed. 

For its infinite loyalty to the Party and the revolu- 
-tion and its devoted service to the father-land 
and the people, the People’s Army -enjoys a deep 
love and boundless respect of the entire people: 

People say that even the looks of mountains and 
Tivers change in ten yeara, and now after the lapse 
, Of 20 years the looks of the People’s Army have 
also changed beyond recognition. In the furious 
tempeat of revolution that has been raging in our 
country during the last 20 years, in the trials of 
severe class struggle for putting down the resistance 
of the overthrown exploiting classes, amidst the 
gon-fire of the hard-fought war for repulsing the 
foreign imperialist aggressors, the People’s Army 
has been further seasoned and tempered politically 
and ideologically and in military technique, and has 
grown into a powerful revolutionary armed force 
with rich experiences. 

The morale of the officers and men of `our Peo- 
plo’s. Army is now very fine. The unitary ideologi- 


cal system of the Party has been perfectly established . 


within the army and all the armymen are filled with 
and the ous determination to defend the Party 
` the revclution with their lives. Comradeship bet- 
ween officers and men, voluntary discipline and 
close bands of kinship with the people—all these 
beantifil and noble traits are prevailing in the 
whole ranks of the People’s Army. All these are 
precisely the characteristic features of our People’s 
Army alien to any imperialist army of aggression: 
- It is because of this political and moral superiority 
that our People’s Army is unyielding in battle and 
‘can defeat any aggressive army far more superior 
technically and numerically. Z 

The military technical equipment of the People’s 
Army has been improved on the ‘whole, the com- 
manding capacity of the commanding personnel has 
been greatly enhanced and its combat power has 
further fncreased. . 

The Psople’s Army is equipped with up-to-date 
weapons and all the officers and men have master- 
ed modern military science and technique. Parti- 
cularly, over the long period since the Korean 
Commutrists started, with arms in hand, the anti- 
Japanese armed struggle for the freedom and 
independence of the fatherland, our revolutionary 
armed fcrces have accumulated rich experiences of 
‘defeating the Japanese imperialist troops stationed 
‘in Korea and the Kanto army of Japanese imperi- 
alism and also crushing the aggressor army of US 
imperializm, ringleader of world reaction, and in 
waging both guerrilla warfare and modern warfare. 
This means that our People’s Army has grown into 
a revolutionary army possessing ‘skilled and ` gea- 
soned commanding art and combat power, capable 
of defeatng any imperialist army of aggression 
under any circumstances. 

The qualitative composition of the ranks of the 
People’s Army has also radically changed. 

What particularly gladdens us today is that the 
revolutionary pivots, the core of the People’s 
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Army, have grown in large numbers. At the time of 
the founding of the People’s Army, the revolution- 
ary pivots who had been tempered in the severe 
trials of the revolution numbered only several thou- 
sands. Today after 20 years, however, in the Peo- 
ple’s Army the revolutio 
, the flames of the Fatherland Liberation War, havo 
‘increased to tens of thousands, together with the 
veteran revolutiouary fighters who directly took 
part in the anti-Japanese armed struggle. Our Peo- 
ple’s Army has been reliably built up with able 
military and political cadres for all services and 
arms. This is the test success we have achieved 
-during the last 20 years in the upbuilding of the 
people’s armed force. The revolutionary pivots of 
the People’s Army are the’ precious and irreplace- 
able core of our Party and priceless assets for faci- 
litating the victory of our revolution. 

Together with the big growth of the revolution- 
ary prvots of the People’s Army,.a qualitative 
change has been brought about also in the composi- 
tion of the ranks as a whole. Today the ranks of the 
People’s Army are formed and are being constantly 
replenished with the new generation, fine sons and 
daughters of the working people such as workers, 
peasants and intellectuals, who have grown in the 
struggle for the democratic and socialist revolutions 
and in the great revolutionary upsurge of socialist 
construction and who have been educated in a com- 
munist way. All the officers/ and men of the Peo- 
ple’s Army possess a high level of technique and 
culture, having received middle, technical ‘and 
higher education thanks to the correct education 
Policy of our Party. Herein also .lies an important 
guarantes for the rapid growth of the servicemen 
of our People’s Army into a cadre army each of 
whose members is a match for a hundred foos, 
armed with up-to-date military science and tech- 
nique and capable of handling skillfully and compli- 
cated, mod 
equipment. 

Wo can be proud, with great self-confidence, of 

, Such a big growth of the revolutionary pivots of 
the People’s Army and of the qualitative strengthen- 
ing of the revolutionary ranks. : 

Invincible is. the Korean People’s Army which 
has grown into a regular armed force inheriting the 
brilliant revolutionary traditions of the glorious 
anti-Japanese armed struggle and possessing rich 
combat experiences of the Fatherland Liberation 

War, firmly armed.with the unitary ideological 

system of the Party and fully equipped with modern 
military science and technique and with up-to-date 
military technical é¢quipment. 

We have built up a firm self-defence 
carrying out a tremendous work for strengthening 
the People’s Army in every way and, at the same 
time, for arming the entire people and turning the 





pivots, tempered in’ 


em weapons and combat and technical ` 


Posture by 


whole country into a fortress. Particularly, a great , l 


` number of discharged armymen who have rich com- 
bat oxperiences and military technique are perform- 
ing, while succesafally pushing ahead with socialist 
construction, the nuclear role in the work for de 
fence of the fatherland everywhere in the whole 
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couatry—towns and factories, enterprises 
and cooperative farms. fore, the might of our 
whole-people and country-wide defence system has 
been secured more firmly. We can say with confi- 
dence that we have a steel-strong defence power in 
the northern half of the Republic capable of coun- 
tering any imperialist on. 

We can never be complaceant with the successes 
already scured. We have more things todo in the 
future than we have already done. 

We have not yet accomplished the revolution. 
US imperlialism, our sworn enemy, is still alive and 
Japanese militarism has also been revived. Land- 
lores, capitalists and reactionary bureaucrats’ groups 
of pro-American and pro-Japanese lackeys remain 
.eotrenched in South Korea occupied by US imperi- 
‘alism. As long as there exist the enemies, we must 
* continue the revolution and further strengthen the 
revolutionary armed force. 

The general situation in our country and Asia is 
very tense now. 

The US imperialists are running wild to recover 
from the heavy defeat they have suffered in their 
war of aggression in Viet Nam and are’ trying to 
extend the war to the whole area of Asia. . 

The US imperialists’ manoeuvrings for the pro- 
vocation of a new war in Korea have already reach- 
ed a grave stage. \ 

Of late particularly, the US imperialists and the 
Pak Jung Hi clique are raising frenzied war clam- 
ours in connection with the incident of the seizure 
of the armed spy ship “Pueblo.” They have brought 
large aggressive armed forces into South Korea and 
to the waters along the eastern coast of our country 
and assumed a war posture and openly clamoured 
DS would invade the northern half of the Re- 
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As for the intrusion of the armed spy ship ‘“‘Pue- 
blo” into our territorial waters, itis a gangster-like 
piratio act, a flagrant encroachment upon the sover- 
eign state and a link in the chain of premeditated 
manoeuvrings of the US imperialists for unleashing 
a new war in Korea. N 

If the US imperialists continue to try to solve 
this matter by means of threat and blackmail by 
mobilizing their armed forces, they will get nothing 


therefrom. If there is anything it will be only 


corpses and death. 

We do not want war, but are never afraid of it. 
Our pork and People’s Army will return retalia- 
tion for the ‘‘retaliation’’ of the US imperialist, all- 
out war for all-out war. The US imperialists must 


fally be aware that if a iy sir eel the situation ~ 


and persistently take the of war despite our 
warnings, they will suffer a heavier defeat this time. 
All the recent developments show that a war 
may be unleashed again at any moment in our coun- 
try by US imperialism. ` 
the officers and. men of the People’s Army, 
Red Worker-Peasant Militiamen and the entire peo- 
ple should further heighten revolutionary vigilance 
_ against the aggressive machinations and possible 
war provocation by the US ee any firmly 
guard their posts in a mobilised posture at all times. 
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In all domains and at all units the military might of 
the country should be farther strengthened and full 
combat preparations be made so that. the aggressors 
can be crushed at. one stroke if they recklessly 
pounce upon us. . ; 

We must throughly implement the line of carry- 


` ing on economic construction and national defence 


upbuilding in parallel andof traing the whole: army 
into a cadre army, and modernizing the whole army, 
arming the entire people and turning the whole 
land into a fortress in accordance with the line put 
forth by the Conference of the. Party and the Ten 
Point Political Programme of the Government of the 
Republic. 

We should turn the People’s Army into a revolu- 
tionary army each of whose members is a match 
for a hundred foes, firmly armed politically and ideo- 
logically and better trained in military technique. 

To arm the armymen politically and ideologically 
constitutes the basic guarantee for bringing them 
up into communist fighters faithfull to the Party 


- and the revolution and strengthening the might of 


our army. We should strengthen the political and 
ideological work among the armymen to ,arm them 
with the unitary ideology of our Party, iali 
patriotism and an indomitable revolutionary spirit. 
The units of the People’s Army should more, 
energetically conduct combat training so that all the 
armymen can fully master modern military science 
and technique and skillfully handle the up-to-day 
weapons and combat and technical equipment.’ In 
compliance with the demands of modern warfare we 
should firmly arm our People’s Army with modern 


‘weapons and combat and technical equipment and 


extensively develop military science and technique 
suitable to the actual conditions of our country. 
‘The work of defending the country isthe work 
of the whole Party, the whole state and the entire 
people. Together with the-People’s Army, the entire 
people, all the organs and enterprises, and all the 
regions of the country must direct their efforts to 
strengthen the defence capability of the country. ` 
The whole Party and the entire people should 
direct concern to the work of assisting the ‘People’s 
Army. In all fields assistance should be given to 
the People’s Army and the entire people should love 
the officers and men of the People’s Army like their 
real brothers and help them so that they can fulfil 
their assigned military duties more creditably.. . 
The US-imperialists are running wild, but the 
general situation today is still in favour of the rev- 
olutionary cause of our people. The intensified ag- 
gressive manoeuvres on the part of the US imperi- 
alists are no sign of their mightiness; on the con- 
trary, they show that the US imperialists are in a 
more difficult situation. US imperialism is already 
on the decline. On the other hand, the ranks of the 
peoples fighting against US imperialism are more 
and more ae in Asia, Aftica and Latin 
America, in all parts of the world. “With no amount’ 
of manoeuvres can the US imperialists halt the 
mounting revolutionary struggle of the peoples, and 
they are bound to meet their doom in the tong run. 
Advt. 
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PROFIT ipo ire A Veb Kombinat impulsa offers fully 
automated and partially automated Dairy 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 

= however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


SOP miia 


a Te aa 6 


the day of the poll judge- ` 
Prad and 


E 
A ment in_Uttar 
Orissa as also in the South draws 
nea>, it would be necessary for 
everybody to ask: What after the 
election? The whole country has 
been keyed up ‘over ‘the poll 
battle, particularly in UP, but, 
one way or the other, the UP 
election results are not likely to 
tee the solution for all the 
that beset the country today. 
Rather other indications have 


` appeared in the meantime which 


have more long-range implica- 
tions for the nation. The time 
has come when one has to look 
beyond the ballot box, however 


the fortunes of the Congress and 


watch the developments that have 

been taking place in that part of 

ths country.: "i. ys 2 wa 
Between. Bom 


Ahmeddbad 1 
distance may be short but what 
eech represents is_ perhaps * the 
very anti-thesis of the other. ` 

The anhouncement this week 
of oil having been struck ‘in the 
offshore in Bombay High 
is of major national. j ce. 
Apart’ from the quality of oil 
found being to be the 
best, the fact that the country 
could .discover a major HEN 
ia tho midst of the world oil 
crisis and prevailing high prices 
of crude, has come as a great 
morale’ booster for the entire 
mation. 

While the Petroleum’ Minister, 
Shri D.K. Borooah, justifiably 
deserves praise from all quartets, 


4 


t'its verdict may, be for, 
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one cannot help recalling that 
the pioneering work in this field 
was done by Shri K.D. Malaviya, 
thanks to whose bigota nua le 
endeavour, the stranglehold of 
foreign oil companies could be 
broken and India could build up 
her indigenovs oil industry. The 
Herculean efforts put in by Sri 
Malaviya to fight the Western 
oil lobby inside the Government 
iteelf—some of whose members 
are still holding im t posts 
—have made possible the take- 
over of the ESSO and the tapping 
of the Bombay High deposit. 


‘Had Sri Malaviya’s great work 


not been disrupted in the sixties 
by his successors in office, parti- 
cularly the late Humayun 
and Sri Asoka Mehta, the 
country’s. oil. exploration pro- 
gramme would have by now 
advanced to the stage in which 
our petroleum needs could have 
ly been met from our own 
indigenous sources. 
In this respect, the good news 


about the Bombay High opens. 
up a new perspective of economic ` 


independence which is one of 
the basic preconditions for 
national growth as well as social 
justice for our millions. This 
indeed is the bright side of the 


by the sordid spectacle of Gujarat. 


lying in shambles. What started 
as a protest movement against an 


' incompetent Ministry’s total 
failure to cope with scarcity and 
high prices of essential goods, 

À 


Whom Does He Serve? 


has now assumed the` proportion 
of frightening monster strutting 
the nation’s political scene. 

On the face of it, one can regard 
the Gujarat disturbances as the 
manifestation of student power 


_ emerging against the background 


of bankruptcy of political parties. 
However, a deeper study of the 
‘forces at work in Gujarat today 
brings out the inescapable: fact 
that behind the facade of the 


Chimanbhai 

elements which have been calcu- 

latingly preparing the ground for 

the undermining of the present 

political structure in the country. 
Gujarat has been the classic 


. home of the Right, and the Left 


forces there constitute a micro- 


. scopic minority.-Gujarat’s poli- 


tical traditions come down from 
Sardar Patel to Sri Morarji Desai; 
the State in which Sri Minoo 
Masani and Sri S.K. Patil could 
take political refuge when they 
could not get electoral foothold 
-anywhere else in the country. 
Even after the Great Split of 
1969, the Co in the State 
has been a motley crowd in which 
the Syndicate and the Swatantra- 
could worm their way 

in with ease. i 
It is on this fertile soil watered 
by’ the Right that outside 
ements have been silently but 
painstakingly been working for 
months, if not years. New Delhi 
has hardly paid heed to the 
surreptitous goings-on of the 
Western agencies in Gujarat, 


_ whether in social, economic or 


cultural life. Large number of 
MAINSTREAM 


~ 
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business collaborations—tf not 
the 
vate capital could be located 
m ining State. From management 


dominant in Guna 
ane so that when the inad- 
equacy of the status quo is felt 


by the restless youth, it takes 
recourse to the New Left, imita- 


ting its Western counterpart. 
- It is no accident that many of 
the College teachers, who are in 
the forefront of the current 
student unrest, have a fascination 
for. Herbert selene Magi na 
teachings have, more o than 
nou helped the forces of Reaction 
in different parts 
eT Heed . Equally interesting 
is it to find The Fourth Intér- 
national Leftists of the Tariq AH 
brand descending on Gujarat, 
and one does not have to go very 


far but: ta the neighbouring | 


Bangladesh, to see how these 
. ultra-revolutionaries, can with 
case, and felicity join hands with 
the extreme ‘Right. It would also 
be useful to see how much silent 
work Dr Moynihan’s USIS boys 
have put in the strife-tom 
. Gujarat. 

For immediate dividends, the 
Right has shrewdly raised the 
slogan of dissolution of the State 
Assembly, which was hardly 
raised in Andhra, for. instance. 
For one thing, if the State 
Assembly is dissolved today, then 
the MLAs in Gujarat 
cannot add to the Indira Congress 
votes for the Presidential poll 
later on in the year. If, by any 
chance, the mid-term poll takes 
place.in Gujarat before that, the 


’ Congress in its present state of 


disarray, can be counted upon 
to face a total rout and the Right 
may emerge in full force. 

‘From Gujarat, the infection 
can easily be spread to the 
neighbouring ' States. Already, 
signs of' student unrest of the 

arat pattern can bed discerni- 


. Guj 
` ble in Rajasthah where, as well 


as in the next-door Madh 

Pradesh, the powerful feudal 
elements can provide an extensive 
base for such a planned offensive 


` of the Right. 


The situation in Maharashtra is 
far from stable. The Naik 


_ Ministry has throughout nurtured, 
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largest—with the Western’ 


‘Kulak politios in the countryside 
and has abetted in the misdoings 
of the Shiv Sena—an exercise in 


which Sri Rajni Patel with his ` 


°* pretensions, has 
lent a helpi hand, whatever © 
may be Prime Minister’s 


protestations to the contrary. 
The depredations of the Shiv 
` Sena have continued unabated, 
without even a-word of condem- 
nation ftom the Maharashtra 
Minister§ at- the Centre—Sri 
Chavan, the seniormost among 


them, has conspicuously kept - 


silent even after the meter 

statement thrown at him 

Krishna Menon on the eve Py ap 
{recent Lok -Sabha by-election in 

Borhbay. 

In Maharash 

to look out for the American 

Lobby which has generaHy been 
_ patronising Bal Thackeray. 


o 
Is {the midst of all this has 
deacended Sri. Jayaprakash 
Narayan, wearing his .Sarvodaya 
mantle. Hè has given a call for 
a virtual “Cultural Revolution” 


exhorting the students to come. 


out of the confines of their class- 
rooms for one year to follow 
him for a new version of the 
1942 crusade. 

As for J.P’s allegiance to 
Sarvodaya, one has to be find 
out how far in his presefit adven- 
ture, he has the. blessings of 
Vinoba Bhave, who has repor- 
tedly supported Smt Indira 
Gandhi during her recent inter- 
‘view with him. 

Sri Jayaprakash Narayan has. 
lately been very active, despite 
his self-announced 


from 
His for the Right is unmis- 
takable. In his letter to the 


Members of Parliament three 


neyi all practical purposes 
—he trots out all the ts 
of the conservatives in the name 
of “independence” of the Judi- 

o flays at corruption. in 
public life, but has no compuno- 
tion in accepting the generous 


with corr practices f è 
Ho talks big of pores for 
People’s Democracy before a 


tra, too, one has 


litics a‘number of - times. 


gathering of the Radical Huma- 
nists, © whose bias for the 
American Way of Life is uncon~" 
cealdd. He wanted - military 


action in e e but. 
piped. 


` after | o thov. 

USA. J, 

He had no ‘hesitation i in telling? 
an* American newsman thai the 

liberation of Goa was, from- the ‘ 
point of view of non-violence, 
“hundred ‘per cent wrong”, 

though he could not have possi., 
bly been unaware that Gandhiji 


- himself had supported the des- 


patch of Indian troops to defend 
Kashmir. 


The same American journalist, 
who incidentally had. included 
him among the possible succes- 
sors of Nehru, made the: signifi- 
cant observation about J.P. with 
obvious delight: pa all 
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and tho ‘decent . omer 


a farfotched judgment,’ for J.P. 
himself had told him: “A. decent 
conservative is -a decent p 
because he provides the 
in the ship of the state: and 
prevents it from being blown 
over in a storm.” 

The; reason why the: ‘game 


-Jayprakash Narayan has: been 


trying his utmost to fan a storm _ 
exploiting the Adages youth 
is precisely, the fear that the. 
mounting discontent in. the 
country might lead ft towards the 
Left, which according to him, 
has to be prevented at all costs. . 
Becauge, J. P. today re ts . 
tho interests of the Rig t. It is, 
t that he has chosen 
Gujarat of all States for thè 
launching of his new crusade. 
J.P. has angrily disowned 
that he has been angling for the 
post of the President, and he has 
added, that had he wanted he 
could have been not only the ' 
President but the Prime ter 


‘of the country. But those, were 


the unmentionable days of his 
association with the Left. Since 


‘then he has graduated with 


honours in the school of, the 
Right, but he is political oye 


' to know that he cannot aspire 


any position of leadership in the . 


country. appearin aè the 
champion of the Right. Hence his 
pecudc-revolutionary thunder 


that J. P’s “increasingly Right 
Wing pronouncements, coupled 
with his known dedication ‘to 
Gandhian nonvidlence, could 
make him seem attractive and 
harmless to an army junta in 
search `of a ‘reliable’ premier. 
Since no such army has a 

on the horizon, Sri Jaya 


` Narayan has had no options but 


to launch -his adventure on his 
own, -hoping wistfully to gather 
an army of the Right on the way. 


The emergence of an active 
Jayaparkash Narayan may be 
comic in appearance but it isa 
warning to the democratic forces 
in the country. For, J. P. 
symbolises today the aspirations 
of the Right to take advantage of 
the shortcomings and divisions 
in the Left. 


N.C. 
February 20 


Philosophitally Speaking... i 


i island iJ 
Why this ‘furore’ when New 
Delhi “will need a lot of good- 
will in a number of capitals if it 
is to got the kind of assistance it 
now tequires to tide over tho 


crisis created by the sudden and 
unp ted in oil prices 
‘to prevent a serious economic - 


dislocation”? That should be 


in the area, and it would hot 
have withdrawn even if it had 
not decided to build what is 
loosely being called a base in 
Diego Garcia”, and that the pre- 
sent US decision ‘‘should not 
logically be criticised primarily 
in terms of the general principle 
of ad ‘external powers 


Tt needs to be placed in its 
context—‘‘The French and Bri- 
moves ‘to sell enormous 


coon Nal opii 


the Persian Gulf become -a 


mittee of far greater concern to ! 


6 


this country than the US decision 
to establish certain additional 
facilities at Diego Garcia. How- 
ever dim New Delhi’s view of the 
American action, it is not likely 
, to-cause as muchiinstability and 


. insecurity ‘in the region as the 


British and the French arms 
sales” 


Moreover, there is also the 
need to understand, according to 
this profound assessment of the 
aituation, that the US is doing 
all this in the Indian Ocean not 
to brow-beat and threaten the 
littoral states, after suffering a 
debacle in Vietnam, but merely 
to-counter the Soviet presence in 
the Persian’Gulf area, which is 
to be felt after the Suez Canal is 
opened as a result of the October 
‘1973 war in West Asia. 

For, in case of Israeli withdra- 
wal from the occupied Arab 
territories, it has to be guaranteed 
its “security”; secondly, in view 
of the new sense of confidence 
among the Arabs, Iran and Israel 
cannot any more be-considered 
as dependable as before for 


policing the ‘region; and thirdly, . 


the accumulation of oil revenues 


in the oil producing ‘countries . 


“would have a highly destabilis- 
ing-dffect on traditional societies” 
where “external ore can 
create tensions. | this cer- 
tainly calls for-direct policing by 
the US itself. 

All this clarity of thought and 
of wisdom, luckily for the 


What is of interest is that only a 
few days ago I was told of very 
similar thoughts being exchanged 
in one‘of the posh South Delhi 
drawing rooms. A matter of coin- 
cidence, no doubt. 

‘And it must also be a coinci- 


dence see both the editorial and 
the i article appeared 
along with the front-page news 


that “a visibly shaken” McGeo- 
rge Bundy, now President of Ford 
Foundation but ‘better known in 
these parts for his role as a hawk 
in the White House, had to be 
“egoorted out by the security 

» from a meeting in New 


` Delhi where he had gone, “in his 


private capacity” to educate the 
audience on the 
international order”. However, 
a group of young Indian students 
his past role rather than his 
en atin pre and made it 

through their fullthroated 
slogans. 

For the visibly shaken MoGeo- 
rge Bundy, ‘these edit-page pieces 
next-morning must have ‘served 
as i ERT tranquilliser. 
And’ a gra i 
reciative oae ts 
should, in all fairness, con 
Washington -to a cruise 
for the editor and his leader- 
writer abroad-the now familiar 
Enterprise on ‘its next call at 
Diego Garcia 


Saral Patra 
Februdry 20 


URING a hurricane tour 

through several districts in 
Uttar Pradesh, the only thing 
that has struck one, again and 
again, is: the undermining of true 
democratic values as it actually 
works ‘out in our parliamentary 
electoral system, particularly in 
some of the States. 

This comes out very sharply 
during the election campaign 
Asif by magic, small blighted 
towns like Banda or Ballia, for 
instance, are transformed ‘into 
places gaily festooned ` with 
streamers, posters and flags. 
Loudspeakers fitted on every 
conceivable vehicle, blast the 

people into preparedness for the 
coming big event. Politicians 
who have never even bothered to 
visit these towns—let alone do 
something for them—reappear on 
the scene P sometimes 
even begging, people to vote for 
them. 

To the people this sudden self- 
importance would surely have 
been a shock, had it been a 


new experience. But ever 
since In dence, have 
seen this and . Asa 
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` cerned about 


rickshaw-puller in Azamgarh city 
told me: “Very soon these 
posters, mikes and politicians 
will go away. Then we will be 
back again to normal.” 

To his simple illiterate mind, 
the elections 
of mid-summer madness when 
politicians actually smile and 
talk’ to him, when rich people 
come to his miserable slum and 
sit down on his dirty bed and 
talk about Ais problems. He 
knows, however, that this is only 


for a few days, Soon the politi- 
cians will have disa and 
the rich drive past wing dust 


on him. Everything, as he said, 
would be back to “normal”. 

His vote? That precious scrap 
of paper which enables him to be 
a member of the ‘Free World”? 
Well, it will in most cases be 
cast on communal or caste 
grounds, or even bought. 

All that the politician is con- 
the number of 
votes he will get. None-of the 
tribe seems to be worried about 


‘ how and on what grounds these 


votes are cast. In fact, contrary 


to all the word-mongering by the . 


various parties at the national 
level, when it comes down toa 
local lavel, most of them actively 
use tho most backward and 
superstitious prejudices among 
the ‘people to secure the votes. 

y in UP the bulk of 


' the votes cna havo no ind 


dent political thinking d 
them. Casteiam, communalism, 
regionalism and big money are 
the four pillars on which the 
flimsy superstructure of demo- 
cracy stands in the state. 


ASTEISM is rampant every- 
where in UP. Everywhere I 


went people always added the . 


caste after the name when referr- 
ing to a candidate. 

In Azamgarh, a _ restaurant 
owner told me how in most 
constituencies there are do- 
minant caste groups. A candidate 
from any other caste stands but 
little chance there. Casteism is 
so strong in some places that 
it cuts across political differences. 
The CPI which is known asa 
Scheduled Caste party, can 
hardly win in a high caste Hindu 


vo become a case’ 


dominated area even if it is 
ed by the Congress. But 

© Congress—which generally 
has a caste Hindu image—stands, 
it has a much better chance. In 
other places, though the candi- 
date is a backward caste member, 
he may be just a puppet in the 
hands of the dominant high caste 


group. 
There. is no doubt that: some 
sections of the Scheduled Caste 
groups -aro making up to the. 
miserable exploitation . they - 
have been subjected to for 
centuries. Unfortunately, they 
have limited themselves to purely 
caste considerations and’ have 


spectrum which has made ix 
ble their exploitation. Without 
this wider understanding’ their 
“emancipation” will be only a 
further set back. 

Most are, however, too sub- 
jective to even protest. When 
I tried to talk to a Kol stone- 
breaker in Manikpur (Reserved) 


_ constituency, he was afraid to 


eyen speak with me. A Congress 
worker told me that here the 


prevalent in many of 
the De villages of East UP 
where the word progress is but a 
stranger. The local 
tion there is just a tool in the 
hands of the caste Hindus and 
is quite helpless to check this | 
massive exploitation. ` 
The Hariians in the towns hear 
about the misery of their brothers 
and sisters in the villages, and 
hold the Congreas pay Tes- 
ponsible for this. 


back at them that they were fed 
up with politicians. According 
to one Congres worker, there 
might be extremely low polling 
among Harijans in this election. 


OMMUNALISM i8 another 

spectro which haunts nearly 
every town and` village in UP. 
In places where the Muslims are 
inan absolute minority there is 
not much trouble as Hindus are 
totally dominant. But places like 
Meernt, Aligarh or Allahabad 
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where there isa sizable Muslim 
population—are scenes of oft- 
recurring violence between the 
two communities. 

In Meerut, the recent riots 
have left a scar which none of 
the parties involved can forget. 
A Punjabi shopkeeper told me 
how during the Partition his 
house aad been burnt down in 
Pakistan: “I lost everything for 
these wretches”, he said talking 
about the Muslims with an 
intense hatred. 

In this atmosphere, the 
Muslims feel a tremendous sense 
of insecurity which, added to 
their basic inferiority complex, 
have made some of them easy 

to communal parties on 
th sides. Most of them are so 
illiterete and misinformed that 
breakng out of the quicksand of 
communalism is impossible with- 
out the help of their educated 
brothərs. This they do not get 
at aM as the rich educated 
Muslims have almost no link or 
affinity with their community. 

Politicians make good use of 
these communal feelings for 
their own benefit. Taking advan- 
tage of the plight of the Muslims, 
they either exaggerate their 
grievances or trample over them. 
Both, for the 
more violence and misery. An 
old man told me in Meerut: “My 
shop was nearly burnt in the 
last dots.. Allah knows what will 
happan in the next!” 

othe younger generation of 
Muskms, violence calls for 
reverge and the game of f. 
dal warfare goes on endlesaly. 


© 
R raoxansa is, another very 
gen danger that is present 
in 


In places like Ballia and 
Ghazipur which are on the border 


with Bihar, ant+Bihari feeling is 
rife. Biharis, according to the 
local people, have been running 
away with profits on things which 
have actually come from UP. 
Most of the local population 
still cannot think in national 
terms, but only narrow regional 
ones. This is especially tragic 
when one finds this in places like 
Ballia and Azamgarh where the 
orious 


justifiably resentful. This resent- 
ment is again used by politicians 
for their petty aims, and what 
might be solved by more vigilance 
and work by the State 
Government, is allowed to 
develop into an anti-national 
feeling. 

I heard a Jana Sangh speaker 
in Ballia describe the poverty of 
east UP as the result of a plot 
hatched by the Bihari Congress 
party and the UP Congress 


, party 


Moxy plays a very big factor 
in votes for a 
candidate. A candidate who has 
not got a substantial financial 
backing has little or no chance 
in even getting his deposit back. 
From the 
wants to the unemployed 
who want jobs, election time is 
the “best to get it out of 
influential candidates. 
the businessman 
financial backing, 
unemployed his services as a party 


campaigner. 
A dedicated Congress worker 
in Allahabad told me how diffi- 


businessman who - 


and the 


calt it was to get any help for 


g sati was 
accompanied by a suitable return. 
A local “dada” in Varanasi 


was cursing the Government for 
introducing the new rule of 
tting in the ballot paper in 
front of the polling officer. 
Previously he used to take the 
ballot papers and sell them to 
the highest bidder. However, 
according to him; even now there 
are many loopholes in the voting 
process to make a fast buck. 


Un this quadruple ons- 
laught of casteiam, commu- 
nalism, regio and money, 
it is no surprise that democracy 
in its true sense is very much 
distorted from what its name 
pertains it to be. In UP where 
there is so much poverty and 
backwardness, particularly in the 


. eastern districts, democracy of 


this variety has often paradoxi- 
cally hindered progress. ; 
This has given rise to a certam 
sceptism about it that might 
indeed prove to be a grave danger 
if a future dictator is round the 
corner. I noticed many people 


false 
promises made. by politicians in 
every election, more and more 
people have begun to regard 
them having only a nuisance 
value. If they ever care to 

among the people they might 


find out before it is too late, how 


true is the saying—‘‘the line 


` between hunger and anger isa 


thin line”. 

People without food in their 
stomachs care every little for the 
trappings of an election “battle”, 
especially one which is becoming 
as unreal as it is ineffective. 
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Management 
of 
Taken-over 
Companies 


INSIDER 


ITHOUT going into the political or economic 

justification of a take-over—either in individual 
cases or asa philosophy—the time has come to 
examine the operation of take-over companies and 
industries. It would be presumptuous for anybody 
to assume that we have seen the last of such take- 
overs. ‘ , 

In tho objective interest of the country it would 
be a useful exercise to learn from the experience of 
tho post-take-over administration in different 
spheres so that the management of industries taken 
over in the future can be more purposefual. 

Time Span: It would be correct to say that 
Government generally moves in with a take-over 
only when the Company is in asad state of econo- 
mic and fectinical health—as in the cases 
JISCO, Burn, ISW, Jessop, Braithwaite—or the 
medium to long-range development of an industry 
requiring a great deal of capital investment is not 
embarked upon by the private sector management, 
for instance, the coal industry. Even the case of- 


The auther is a to management executive with experience 
of the running of industries taken over by Government. 
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within, the entire outlook of the opera 


Indian Copper Corporation which had a good 
performance record would fall in the latter category. 
In the majority of these industries either a succes- 
sion of adverse trading results or selfish manage- 
ment interests had suppressed a ‘lot of employee 
aspirations; and an underpinning faith in the take- 
over exercise is that labour support would be 
forthcoming’ to the new Company management. 

Against this background, when the take-over is 
effected in ptactice there is a charismatic change in 
the administration itself to prove to the world 
and bitter critics of the take-over, how dramatic the 
overnight improvement effected to the Company is. 
It is difficult to trace how this attitude develops and 
in whom. A suffused glow fills the air as politicians 
hail the move in hyperbolic terms, and labour 
proclaims its euphoria in many highly ephemeral 
forms. The administration that moves in is often 
unused to such heights of public glory and is often 
supported in the first line by Company stalwarts 
who had never hoped to réach such ts -in the 
Company hierarchy prior to take-over or had any 
exposure to top management objective-setting. The 
capitalist press being to throw out challenges which 
the new administration, dizzy with its unwonted 

phair takes on with an air of misplaced 

o. 

Take the coal mines, for example. When Mohan 
Kumaramangalam nationalised both coking and 
non-coking coal, the principal justification he gave 
was: 

a) the necessity to develop seams with proper 
capital input and without the restriction of artificial 


boundaries; 
b) the better la out of railway track facilities; 
c) selective practices oriented to end 


use. 

In practice, however, from the very first day the 
new coal barons have tried to how much more 
efficient they are than their te-sector predeces- 
sors: The press has egged on this fight’ and 
public expectation of overnight miracles in perfor- 
mance improvement of a radically new organisation 
structure has become a compelling factor. All this 
time what is receding at the background is planning 
the programme for long-term development which was 
the reason behind the take-over, and public anger 
at nationalisation is mounting. 

Management Changes: Government generally 
takes over a Company which is sick or stagnant. If 
the true: cause of the sickness or stagnance is 
analysed it will very often be found that it stems 
from power being concentrated in the hands of 
two or three persons who were generally removed 


‘from the main sphere of Company operation,’ for 


instance, in a managing agency. There was conse- 
quently no training of operational management in 
looking beyond their note. 
In the absence of succession pio from 
mapa- 
gement of the Company was excessively concerned 
with today and there was little thought of 
témorrow. Government moved in in these instan- 
ces by removing those few people who controlled 
power and either brought in one or two outsiders or 
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t to 


promcted the old guard operational managemen 
licy leyel. Generally there was a combination of 
Poth vith a weightage Jor the latter. 


There is ample evidence to suggest that such 
promotions were by and large misplaced because it 
was too late in the life of such managers to deal on 
a conceptual plane. Much greater thought needs 
to be given to man the policy levels of taken-over 
companies with persons of right functional experi 
enco. It is also necessary to ensure that whosoever 
is broaght into these positions from outside come 
preferably to serve a career in the isation, 
rather than being a bird of passage with a time- 
bound contract. 

Very rarely has Government followed up a take- 
over with a= radical of the production 
management organisation. In the coal industry, in 
the Martin Burn or IRCI group of industries and 
elsewhere, the facile assumption was that the poor 
state of th the industry was eir oa to the misgui- 
ded policy of the leaders in 
given their head, production management 
competent to do its job as expected. 

This would not bear scrutiny. The decline of the 
productive output of many a unit camo as much 
from “apses in financial and commercial policy, as 


was 


inept production management. When workers and: 


others who are in close touch with a production 
unit have seen the samo persons in the helm of 
local affairs, the credibility gap in Government’s 
inten-ions and abilities has widened. 

When something so radical as a take-over is 
effected, workers and the immediate public expect 
sweeping changes, ata level which they see and 

associate with the Company. Government answers 

by changes at the top very often away from the 
‘main centre of operation. As it wasin ISCO, so 
now in Indian Standard Wagon, persons in ‘the 

Asansol area will be reluctant to believe ag 

for the better has taken place, because the same old 

people who were associated with the management 

of the Works and had failed to show any unselfish 

response to social PELEA tone or public opinion, 

continue to be'local bosses 

Workers Attitude: Immediately after a take-over 
there is great jubilation and for a short while there 
isa lot of euphoria which immediately expresses 
itself beneficially on the shop floor. After that 
comes the ennui and the settling down to old values 
—with a new sense of being let down. It is also 
claimed by management with some justification. that 
to a worker in a taken-over Company, there is only 
a new consciousness of his rights without any 
acknowledgement of his obligations. 


The new management of the ore uninduc- « 
ted im any sociological or political ideology, goes 
about its job with clinical ughness—restoration 


of enterprise, restracting of 

and development of its 
staff. Industrial relations meetings take place with 
the same hard bargaining and attitudes on the two 
sides as might have in the private-sector 
days. All cash resources and term -loans are 
ploughed into directly productive efforts and no 
money is left in the kitty. for workers’ _ benefits. 
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Board and that 


Wellintentioned promises of honouring obligations 
in better days are all that can be forthcoming. 

To a worker this is colossal betrayal. His entire 
enthusiasm for the take-over was based ultimately 
on hopes of amelioration of his own lot. On occa- 
sions when a Minister visits ora Chairman or 
Custodian speaks, the worker hears exhortation for . 
hard work now that his enterprise is nationally- 
owed, but as he returns to his own miserable 
quarters or hired bustee room, as education to his 
child remains of substandard quality, and medical 
benefits are inadequate, he sees the take-over only 
in terms of the creation of a top management 
hierarchy. 

More than once Ministers like K am 
have expressed the view that the interest the 
working class has promoted a take-over sad with 


their stake in the business now established, workers 


should help the cause of productivity. This hope 


has been doomed to frustration from the beginning 
because its validity—-which is ectly logical— 
has never been tested. It cannot -emphasised 


that Government should never take over an ise 
unless from budgetary funds it can provide Been aa 
amount of money to make an immediate impact on 
the imagination of the work force. 

Selection of Top Management: The industries that 
aro taken over are neceesily, large.and were at one 
time prosperous, often foreign . There are 
great chasms of difference between different classes 
of employees. Not only is it necessary to select a top 
man who will set an ideological example of closing 
the ranks without losing authority, but he needs to 
be assisted in the process. 

It is not enough to attract, as was done success- 
fully by Kumaramangalam in one or two instances, 
Managers with high reputations in the field of 
professional management in India to give up lucra- 


‘ tive private sector jobs to work for a cause. 


les fail to radiate through the solid 
ier of dyed-in-the-wool practices of old managers 
of the Company. A much more radical and collec- 
tive change at the top is called for if Government 
intends to bring about social changes in manage- 
ment culture which must follow from 
\over. 
The problem in the coal mines is well known. To 
conform to public-sector salaries and about 
uniformity amongst Shoat: a fairly radi channe 
in the salary structure to place. 
effect on an individual aithe immediately or a 
a horizon was not at all as significant as is made 
out. And yet both BCCL and CMA have run into 
a gigantic problem with their officers because the 
communication’ from top management passes 
through frustrated old-guard managers and leaves 
the officers totally uncommitted to and uninspired 
for a cause. 

In some other companies middle level Government 
officers and career public-sector men find themselves 
enjoying entertainment budgets and legacies of good 
living to which they were hitherto unaccustomed. 
Themselves not operating within a framework of 
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N the of Garibi Hatao, the 
lot of the poor has worsened. 
This is evident from the fact 
that the measly per-capita income 
“has continuously declined since 
1970-71. According to quick 
estimates prepared by the Central 
Statistical Organisation, the 
capita income declined 
Rs 345 8 in 1970-71 to Rs 342.6 
in 1971-72, and to Rs 337.5 in 
1972-73. 

Wholesale prices increased by 
13 per cent in 1972 and by over 
23 percent in 1973. Inflation 
robs the purchasing power of the 
poor and middle classes and 
enriches the rich. The Reserve 


Bank’s Report on Currency and - 


Finance for 1972-73 states how 
the balance of forces in the 
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economy has been shifting in 
favour of “‘traders, rentiers, and 
bigger farmers, industrial manu- 
facturers and professionals and 
some of the salary and wage 
earners.”” 
Drought and scarcity stalked 
the country in 1973 and cities 
like Bombay were filled with 
destitntes from the hinterlands. 
But Sri J.D. Choksi, Chairman, 
Investment Corporation of India 
and belonging to House of Tatas, 
reviewing the working of his 
company said: ‘‘During the year 
ended June 1973 the Corporation 
recorded the highest gross divi 
dend income, the highest net 
profits and the highest investment 
appreciation in its ,36 year 
career.” So the rich never had it 


80 . . 
Economic Times of October 29, 

1973 reported that the market 

value of nearly 230 new shares 


issued during the period 1967-73. 


appreciated by more than 86 per 
cent over their paid-up values 
during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 1973. The appreciation 
in diferent industries was: 


per cent; 


Other textiles—265.1 per cent. 
And speaking of the general 
stock market sentiment during 
1973 Divali, one correspondent 
wrote : “Theo volume of Moorat 
business was also on a much 


-larger scale, than in the past, and 


for tho first time in several years, 
the atmosphere was Bay. This 
augurs well for the future.” 

The atmosphere indeed has 
been’ gay because ‘the industry 


has thrived despite the general 
‘misery of the vast ulation. 
Thouch the industel ts lament 


over the so-called lack of invest- 
ment incentives there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that the 
industry makes the best profits 
when the country as a whole 
suffers from various problems. 
During 1973-74, according to 
Economic Times in November 


last year, new issues which 
entered the ital market were 
over-subscri 32 times. As‘ 


against the total equity capital 


, requirements of Rs 23.5 crores 


envisaged by 45 new issues the 


total raised by these units was- 


almost Rs 750° crores. The 


: per cent; 
Cotton textiles—110.0 percent . 


highest rted oversubscription 
was Uni Abex Alloy with over- 
subscription of 140 times. >- 
Tho much talked of tax burden 
on the industry is actually getting 
lighter every year. Sri K.R. 
Ganesh, Union Minister for 
Revenue and Expenditure said in 
Madras on January 13, 1974 that 
the Government policies did not 
hurt industry and trade. He said 
a En Sore had shown that 


corporate sector’ had been lower. 
Tax provision as a percentage of 
the profit before tax had come . 
down from 47.66 to 39.8 in 1969- 
70 and to 42.8 in 1970-71 in the 
case of 290 big companies. The 
survey had also shown that the 
retained profits of these com- 
panies have doubled to Rs 97 
crores between 1969 and 1971. 
A study of the equity di d 
announcements made by' 117 
public limited companies in the 
first quarter of 1973 disclosed a 


. further improvement in a 


performance according 
Financial Express of April 21, 
1973. The number of on 
which did not-pay divid lin- 
ed from 38 to 29 and Ea 
of those which paid higher divi- 
dends increased. As many as 
130 companies or 73.4 percent 
of the total cither maintained or 
bettered their previous year’s 
record. , 
On the other hand the Annual ' 
Report of the Ministry of Labour _ 
and Employment, t 
of Labour for 1972-73, has 
pointed that the money earnings 
of workers in the manufacturing 
sector have been registering, a 
rising trend and had gone 75 
per cent in 1970 as to 
1961 but the real i had 
been eroded to the extent of two 
per cent during the same period 
consequently-on the increase in 
the cost of living. It is to be 
remembered that during 1972 to 
1974 prices have gone up by 
nearly 40 per cent, further erod- 
ing real earnings of the workers. 
According to Financial Express of 
April 19, 1973, 
was informed that the gap bet- 
ween money income and real 
income is wi “ata fright- 
ening pace in the decade.” | 
The Bardon on the poor have 


Il 


the Lok Sabha - 


total sevenue of the Centre has 
steadiy declined from 24.5 per 
cent in 1967-68 to 20.6 per cent 
in 1972-73 though the percentage 
was still lower ın 1971-72 at 19.7 
per cent, ‘Sri Y.B. Chavan told 
Rajya Sabha on march 13, 1973. 
Indirect taxes contributed 79.4 
per cent of tax revenue in 1972- 
73 against 75.5 per cent in 1967- 
68. |Sri Chavan in the above 
considers corporate tax as a 
direct tax, which is wrong, as it 
is invariably ‘passed on by the 
companies to the consumer. If 
corporate tax is considered an 
indirect tax then the percentage 
share of the direct taxes is just 
about 10 per cent of the total 
tax revenue and comes to about 
Rs 5C0 crores a year, which just 
about goes to meet the expense 
the Government incurs on police, 
largely safeguarding the property 
of the rich! 

Faced with the mounting diffi- 
culties the people are in a state 
of unrest and the Government is 
responding with the illegal “shoot 
at sizht’’ orders: The workers 
are g_ven rough treatment. IAC 
lockcut is still operating. Striking 
doctcrs and nurses are threatened 
with DIR. There has been re- 
centl7 a long drawn-out textile 
strike in Bombay and a jute 
workers strike in Calcutta. All 


this repression will not quell the 


raging fires that are now spread- 
‘ing among the poor in the 
county. In fact, repression will 
ultimately a the inability of 
law to control lar outbursts 
as has happened‘in Gujarat. 
Despite the terrible hardships on 
the working people during 1973 
the man-days lost due to strikes 
were actually less during 1973 as 
com to 1972. According to 
le statistics as against 20.5 
million man-days lostin 1972, 
the Joss in 1973 is not likely to 
exceed 17 million man-days. The 
loss of production as a result of 
industrial disputes during 1971 


and 1972, according to available ` 


data, was Rs 90.53 crores and 
Rs 98.01 crores respectively. K 
Most revealing of the 
statistics is that in Bn, over 17 
million man-days were lost in the 
private sector employing 6.8 


millson workers, while the public 
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sector which employs 11.2 million 
workers- lost 3.3 million 
man days. And the bulk of the 
man-days in the private sector 
were lost because of lock-outs 
declared by managements. 

It does not lie in the mouth of 
the Government spokesmen then 
to blame labour for production 
losses. ite the worst econo- 
mic crisis during 1973, labour has 
shown exempl discipline and 
that too the Government 
could have assured daily necessi-. 
ties to all, at reasonable prices, 
and did not. Sri Mohan Dharia, 
Minister of State for Planning 
addressing the Seventh National 
Association of Materials Mana- 
gement said on January 19, 1974 
that the current year’s production 
of foodgrains estimated at 110 


. to 115 million tonnes would be 


sufficient to provide 200 Kg of 
foodgrains for everybody in the 


policy we are facing scarcity 
conditions in some parts of the 
country even during the harvest 
season.” he added. 

Sri Bagaram Tulpule, General 
Manager of Durgapur Steel Plant 
and Chairman of the National 
Safety Council told newsmen on 
November 3, 1973 in Calcutta 
that there are about 78,000 
registered factories in India 
ontploying ‘approximately five 

on workers. He said that 
from 1968 to 1970 there .was a 
25 per cent rise in the incidence 
of accidents. There was also a 
time lag of about two years in 
compiling figures of accidents 
and therefore he could not state 
the exact position of accident 
rate in later years. But it would 
not be wrong to presume that the 
accident rate has increased 
farther. 

Financial Express of March 3, 
1973 commenting upon in 
safety sald: “The annual confe- 


tence of the National Safety - 


Council has served to highlight 
the extent of our failure in the 
vital area of industrial safety. 
As industrialisation gathers 
Momentum an imcrease in the 
number of industrial accidents is 

ps inevitable. 
incidence of such accidents 
prevailing in the country can 
only be attributed to the utter 


. disruption in production. 


But the high . 


indifference of the industry on the 
one hand and the complacency of 
the Government safety machinery 
on the other. This is despite the 
fact that the failure to pay 
sufficient attention to safety 
cost both industry -heavily in. 
terms of man-days lost and 
The 
number of man-days lost due to. 
the industrial accidents at 17 
million in 1971-72 exceeded the 
number of those lost on account 
of work stoppages due to strikes 
and lock-outs. 

‘What is disturbing shout the 
situation is that the number of 
industrial accidents has been 
showing a steady upward trend.. 
In the last five years, the number 
of industrial accidents has 
doubled from around 1.9 lakhs 
to a little over four lakhs. The 
rate of accidents per 1000 of 
population has simultaneously 
risen from 48 in 1967 to 75 in 
1972. It has been further 
estimated that in monetary terms 
the cost to the economy exceeds 
Rs 50 crores a year, which only 
represents the compensation paid 
to workers for temporary and 
permanent disabilities caused by 
such accidents. If the loss of 
production consequent of the 
work stoppages on this account 
is also taken into account, the 


‘total lose would exceed Rs 100 


crores.” 

The write-up farther said: “It 
has been estimated that on an 
additional expenditure of 
Rs 8 per worker the incidence of 
industrial accidents can be 
brought down to a fourth of 
their present number. 

As early as in 1960, it was 
urged a panel which had 
examined the matter, that there 
should be one factory inspector 
for every 150 factories at least. 
As dgainst this the ratio obtaining 
at present is as high as one to 
five hundred on an average. It is 
imperative that the inspectorate 
staff be considerably strengthened 
if any improvement in the 
situation is to be achived.’* 

Some facts stand out clearly 
from the above. Industrial 
accidents are rising every day and 
the loss in production caused by 
such accidents is larger than 
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of our population lives in rural India and the 

and prosperity of our nation depends en- 

tirely on how far we are able to improve the econo- 
mic and social life of the rural masses. 

It has been my faith for nearly half a century, 
over since I came under the influénce of Mahatma 
Gandhi, that the key to the future development of 
our nation rested on our ability to bring about a 
total economic and social ormation of our 


WE cannot forget that more than eighty per cent 
pro 


Villages in which—as Gandhiji so often used to say’ 


—the real India lived. As a matter of fact, as early 
as 1931, I a blueprint on this question and 
sent it to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, where I men- 
tioned the need of organising the seven lakh villages 
in the country on a purposeful basis. At that time, 
I felt that we could have one dedicated social 


‘worker for every seven villages we would be able to 


energise the rural folk. What was required, and is 
even now required, is to have dedicated workers who 
will completely identify temselves with the problems, 
hopes and tions of the people. ` 
our talk of democracy or socialism will not 
have meaning or content unless reconstruction starts 
from tho bottom. As one reads more and more of 
Gandhiji’s philosophy, his writings and his utter- 
ances, one is profoundly struck by his prophetic 
wisdom and foresight. He had an integrated appro- 
ach to problems, and in his scheme of things ono 
could not divorce ethics from economics or politics. 
Gandhiji’s constant stress on the moral basis and the 
role of the individual showed the great importance 
he attached to the essence of democratic traditions 
which provides for the fullest freedom to every one. 
The strategy for rural development that we evolve 
should have both a social and economic content. In 
my view, it should tackle the twin problems of en- 
suring maximum agricultural productivity and a 
massive growth of agro-industries. In our country 


there are a few pockets of rural prosperity notably” 
` in some areas o eaten Gee aan 
y 


carefully the reasons for this, one finds in 
that it is only in areas where ture has been 
developed into a core of an industrial network that 
agrarian prosperity follows agricultural gress. 
This would imply the need for an integrated plan of 
cropping and the growth of agro-industries. 
Unless we involve the people in the formulation 
and implementation of P we cannot make much 
Progress. The Panchayats, representing the collec- 
tive will of the people, can and should play a posi- 
tive role in economic development. Panchayats in 
our country, unfortunately, have earned a bad name 
as being caste and faction ridden. This must change, 
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and we should banish outright these old-world habits 
and cttitudes. For rural development to be most 
fruitful, Panchayats and Panchayat organisations 
should be made the most effective instruments. 


Bureaucratisation and politicalisation have also been 


the bane of Panchayat institutions. These factors 
could be obviated by em ing social accounta- 
bility and voluntary on at the grass-root levels. 
Our rural folk are essentially good People and if we 
prov.de them, the right lea ip and approach’ 
their blems with sympathy and understanding, 
the of India today can be converted into 
ideal centres of cooperative community life. The 
progress of the entire nation depends upon the pro- 
grees of the rural community. 

In my view, village reconstruction with self-reli- 
ance and self-sufficiency as the two principal goals 
to be achieved, is the most effective way to meet the 
challenges of poverty and unemployment. It is only 
throagh utilising the available manpower resources 
in tte best manner possible that we can achieve a 
breakthrough from the present stagnation. 

You are well aware of my emphasis on the settl- 
‘ng of the landless through land colonisation 

emes. While land may be allotted to individuals, 

it must be ensured that it is not alienated. In our 
iety to provide land to the landless we are now 
which we are trying to 
. Giving of an 
acre or two to an individual landless farmer, in my 
opinion, does not solve any probe for he does not 
for the development 

of tie land and putting it to productive purpose. 
back to the 
money-lender or 
tely to deprive f th : 
Whenever wo give land to the landless it must be 


so that they can jointly cultivate it and derive 
per therefore, for practical purposes, the entire 


area 
entity 


agriculture like proper pest control and water mana- 
gement becomes capable of effective adoption. The 
essence of my 
will be put to 


wo-k of cottage and small-scale industries growing 


round them. Women have also an important place - 
. in this scheme, because they can engage 


vos 
prcfitably in tions like bee-keeping, poultry, 
dairy, weaving, allowing: etc. This, in my judgment, 
is the best way to raise the standard of g in our 
country by providing full employment to our rural 


mases. š 

In tho. difficult situation we are facing in the 
country today, village Panchayats could play an 
effective role in mitigating peoples sufferings. The 
root cause of the problem is the shortage and rising 
prises of food and other articles necessary for day- 
p life. The take-over of wholesale trade ha 
ocdgrains has not yielded the results expected. In 
spite of a bumper crop in many parts of the country 


u 
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is that all available land 
Mipwcultural activity, with a vest net- 


last year, the hopes of improved procurentent have 
not: been fulfilled. On the contrary, there were 
complaints of large-scale with holding of stocks and 
hoarding. 

The formulation of a workable and purposeful 
plan for procurement, ing, and distribution 


throughout the country, and its successful imple- 
mentation, is of the highest importance. For fixing 
any realistic procarement targets, the Panchayats 
could be made the most effective agencies, and 
every District Officer should be o personally 
responsible for working this out and carrying it 
through. The Panchayats have all the land records, 
and local , if any, can be dealt with more 
easily at this level. The foodgrains that are not 
coming into the procurement net obviously get into 
the hands of the hoarders and find their way into 
the blackmarket. Firm and determined adminis- 
trative action backed by vigilant publio opinion 


_alone can prevent this. 


I have often expressed the view that wo can corn- 
tinue to ignore, only at the peril of our foture, the 
great improvement that we can bring about in our 
rural economy through small, simple and inexpen- 
sive measures. Mahatma Gandhi emphasised this 
vi int when he said, and I quote, ‘There is 

y anything of dafly use in the home which 
villagers have not made before and cannot make 
now. If we perform the mental trick and fix our 
gaze-upon them, we can put millions of rupees into 
the pockets of our villagers, whereas at the present 
moment, we are exploiting the without 
making any return worth the name.” 


we have ye 
and a great deal of scientific observation. We should 
now concern ourselves more and more with 


not against 
would be dangerous to use them without adequate 
quantities of organic manure. We must revive the 
practice of storing of green and other organic manure 


(Continued on page 27) 
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' of foodgrains—fine as well as coarse—applicable . 





_,Put up your feet and relax. You | 
ro ‘deserve it.You’ve worked all your 
life. It’s time you took it easy. 


But to be happy in old age, one must. 
, not only be fit physically but also 
financially. You don't want to . age 
-be anyone’ s poor relative, not even 
,your son’s, 


.Why not put a little by every month 
into an endowment policy with 
LIC,while you earn? It will help you 
, . go through old age without a care 
in the world. And if, God forbid, 
anything happens to you, you'll be 
secure in the knowledge that 
your family’s well looked after. i 


There is no substitute 
for Life insurance. 





sees , 
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Area | 
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(COMPREHENSIVE Area Development Programme or 
in short, CADP, need be conceived both as a 
project to be implemented in specific areas, as well 
as, as a programme for an all-embracing momement 
for restructuring the present social set up. Both these 
aspects are integrally linked with each other. Let us 
firstly taxe up the project part. 


The starting point of preparing a project under. 


this programme is selection of those areas where 
relativel7, larger amount of physical overhead infra- 
structures required for modernising agriculture such 
as , road, coal storage etc., already exist. The 
rationale for choosing these areas lie in the fact that 
relatively only few such areas exist in every State, 
including the State of West Bengal. For example, 
_ out of more than ‘38,000 villages in: West Bengal, a 
little more than 5,000 villages or only about 13 per 
cent of the total have'so far been connected to the 
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‘ mentioned earlier, could use 
‘cost could go down to less than 16 paisa, that is, 


power grid. Secondly, even the places with such- 
infra-structure facility can utilise only a small part 
of it because of certain other difficulties. 

Before discussing these difficulties, it may be 
mentioned that, for example, even in the few villages 
with power connection, on an average only about 
two to five per cent of the land utilise that facility. 
Average cost of taking power to a village being Rs 
50,000, this means that the overhead cost for power 


connection alone to-day is about Rs 5,000 per acre, 


while it can be reduced to only Rs 140, if 100 per 
cent of the land in those villages could utilise 
that power. The same is true for road, service 
centre, etc. í 

The partial use of the overhead facilities thus, 
means unnecessarily very heavy cost per unit use of 
those facilities. Thus, continuing the example of 
power, actual cost per unit of power calculated on 
the basis of existing extremely partial use of power 
in the rural areas in West Bengal is in the neighbour- 
hood of Rs 1.75; despite this cost, the price per unit 


is only 16 paisa. ., 
Again, if all the acres of land in that village, as 
facility, the same 


less than the t price. Therefore, in areas with 
such overhead facilities, if arrangement can be made 
that all the sores ob landan the teepe ce arces wil 
be utilising them, then it will simultaneously mini- 
mise the overhead cost and at the same time, because 
of the use of the facilities by the entire area, pro- 
duction from the area would be maximised. 
Thirdly, because of the relative abundance of such 
overhead facilities in those selected areas, it will re- 
quire relatively much smaller additional capital in- 


` vestments in infra~structure for initiating there the 


programme for modernisation of agriculture. This _ 
will not only mean relatively lesser additional invest- 
ment, but also will mean relatively much less time 


for generating higher uction. 
Fourthly, the possibility of increasing production 
within the shortest ible time will lead to the 


generation of massive net agricultural surplus from 
those selected areas with the least possible delay. It 
has been calculated that while to-day, say, an aver- 
age area of 25 sq. miles in rural Bengal—which has 
on an average 10,000 acres of net cultivated area 
and about 25,000 population—does not, at present, 
produce sufficient food even to satisfy full food 
of the local population. Assuming that the rural 
people including the peasants need at least 600 gms 
of foodgrains per capita per day, the need for total 
food production in the area inclusive of seeds, nor- 
mal wastage, etc., at a rate of 12.5 per cent of total 
production, would come to 6,250 tonnes of food- 
grains. It may be mentioned that even if all the 
10,000 acres ptoduce foodgrains, the total produc- 
tion will not exceed 6,000 tonnes under the present 
level of productivity of traditional agriculture. 
However, with modernisation it will be possible to 
produce, by utilising all the 10,000 acres and all the 
working people in ‘the area, at least 20,000 tonnes 
of foodgrains. This will mean that even if -6,500 
tonnes are retained within the area for satisfying 
their full need, there remains a net surplus of 13,500 
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tonnes per year which is sufficient to sustain addi- 
tional population of more than 50,000. 

This surplus foodgain can play the most crucial 
role for initiating massive infra-structure develop- 
mental activity in relatively more backward areas. 
This is the precondition not only of creating massive 
productive employment in the backward area, the 
most ing need of the State to-day, but also of 
providing the physical basis for rapid modernisation 
of the area, centred on modern agriculture, within a 
short period. Be ' 

The majin rationale, thus, for selecting such areas 
for intensive development of agriculture is production 
of maximum possible output at minimum possible 
cost from the given area which will not only lay the 
basis of rapid.development of the area itself, but 
will act as the basic tool for generating massive 


_ developmental activity in the more backward areas 


In this sense, this project can be conceived as a basic 
tool for reducing the inter-regional disparities in 
income and development as they exist to-day in 
West Bengal as aslo in other States of India. 

The project part of the CADP consisting 
(a) schemes on marginal infra-stroctural require- 
ments for the areas; (b) schemes on procuring and 
distributing the Input needs such as, HYV seed, 
fortiliser pesticide, power, etc., for the area; (c) 


schemes on‘ appropriate training facilities for the © 


people of the area; and, (d) schemes for developing 
suitable organisations of the local people so that 
they can play their due role both in planning and in 
implementing the project. 7 

The fourth point, mentioned above, links tHe pro- 
ject part of CADP with its programme part. But 

fore coming to the latter, it may be mentioned 
that because the above project can make possible 
maximum production at minimum ible cost from 
the given area, it will be an eminently bankable 
scheme whose entire fond can, therefore, come from 
the nationalised banks. , 

Let us now take up the programme part of the 
CADP. The necessity of this programme. part 
arises from the technological need, discussed above 
about using all the acres of land in the command 
area of the infra-structural facilities, because it 
is only then that the cost of production tan be 
minimised. Thus modernising all the acres of 
cultivable land in the mouzas to be covered under 
the project, is crucial to the whole economics of 
the project. ; 

Now, if the present socio-economic structure 
characterised by concentration of land ownership 
and, following from it, rack-renting, usury and 
ee commerce on the one hand, and the 

of gainful employment opportunity - outside 
the fleld of agriculture on the other, continues to 


exist, it will be impossible—particularly under the 


specific conditions of West Bengal—for major part 
of the land in the command area of these facilities 
to adopt modernisation. f 
Itis well-known that modern cultivation needs 
very high input costas well as overhead costs for 
infra-structure facilities. If, despite this higher 


.costs which is to be borne by the share-cropper, they 


are forced to pay 50 per cent of the gross produce 
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` forced to take réco 


to the landowner'as rent, then the net income of 
the share-cropper will become negative. As such, 
if the present type of share-croppmg continues to 
exist, then the land now being cultivated by the 
share-croppera cannot adopt modernisation. 

Similarly, if the cost of inputs are to be financed 
by taking loan from the money-lenders at a rate of 
interest of more‘ than, 100 per cent per annum, 
then the total’ cost of production, including the 
charge of-interest, will be more than the total gross 
revenue that can be earned from modern cultiva- 
tion. As such, the cultivators who can take loan 
only from the mahajans—and that means most of 
the cultivators in West Bengal—cannot adopt 
modernisation. Similarly, if the cultivators are 
urse to either distress sale or. 
selling ata far lower price because of accepting 
dadan (loan) it cannot be possible for the cultivators 
to adopt modern agricultural practices. 

It is' well-known that the type of cultivators 
mentioned above, that .is, the share-croppers, and 
small cultivators indebted to mahajans, not only 
constitute more than 80 per cent of the cultivators, 
they also cultivate more than 50 per cent of the 
land now under: cultivation. So, if the present 
socio-economic system continues to exist, then 80 
per cent of the cultivators and 50 percentof the 
land cannot adopt modernisation. 

On the other d, because of the existence of 
this system which ensures high rate of return for the 
landowners, for the_money-lenders as well ag for 
the speculative traders, these people who could 


. have had financed modernisation of agriculture 


from their own resources, need not do s0, because 
of the existence of the alternative more profitable 
investment opportunity to which they have been 
accustomed to for ages. 

These two circumstances together are creating a 
peculiar situation in which even the provision of 
infra-structure does not lead to their utilisation, 
resulting in wasteful investment and continuation 
of the old level of low productivity. This is at the 
root of what we have discussed earlier, that even 
the villages where there is power, not more than 
five per cent of the land utilise that facility. 

- The above inequitable socio-economic institutions 
which today stand as a barrier to successful intro- 
duction of the project, have sofar been performing 
a necessary’ role in our present society. These are 
now the main tools for generating, what ‘may ‘be 
called, a forced saving from the villages for their 
subsequent channelisation into the non-agricultural 
and urban area. For example, because of the 


"existence: of the share-cropping system, a poor 


share-cropper, who would have had otherwise 
consumed his entire produce, is forced to, save 50 
per cent to hand it over tothe landowner. This’ 
tent obtained by the landowner then finds its way 
to the non-agricultural and urban consumers. We 
have hinted earlier that with the present: level of 
very low agricultural productivity, if the peagants 
become free to consume what they are nodW produ- 
cing, then-there will be not only any food surplus 
for the urban consumers, there will not be any 
production of such industrial raw materials like jute 
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or cotton in rural area. Thus, those inequitable 
systems characterising our agrarian relations to-day 
had been a ‘necessity’ for 
urban, industrial economy that we have so for built 
up in our country. f 

The.‘mecessity’ of these institutions, however, has 
disappeared with the recently developed technologi- 
cal possibility of increasing agricultural productivity 
in a way. This is new'in the present 
circumstance and constitutes the main background 


creating the Zamindary system. This land revenue, 
. “purchase” goods produced in 
Bengal for their export abroad. , ` 
Our Metropolis today faces exactly a similar 
problem. It needs food, and ‘agricultural raw 
material for the urban industries. But what does 
it offer to the culttvator? Any study will reveal 


sustaining the type of ° 


that whatever goods the culttvator get in exchange 
of food and raw material they hand over constitute 
a very small part of the latter. Once we reconcile 
oversel¥es to the necessity of the existence of the 
t urban-industrial system—given the i 
ow productivity in agriculture—there is no way out 


of this inequitable ‘exchange’ between cultivators 
and non-cultivators, including the urban-industrial 
complex. ` : 


The new in the present situation {s the possibi- 
lity—hitherto non-existent in the maln—of increas- 
ing agricultural productivity per acre by more than 
three-fold. i 

The actual implementation of this possibility will 
require, on the one hand,’ panies of the 
existing rural society, discussed earlier, and, on the 
other, a simultaneous restructuring of the entire 
urban-industrial complex orienting it towards 
supplying inputs required for in ing agricultural 
productivity, namely, power, fertiliser, urban 
compost, pumps, implements, etc. 

An implementation of this two-fold restructuring 
cannot even be initiated unless ‘our people are told 
of the possibilities which are now remaining unuti- 
lised due to above-mentioned bottlenecks, and are 
mobilised in appropriate organisations for removing 
the bottlenects. 









` With the advent of 1974, Mainstream 


For Mainstream to survive in the difficult da 
readers and well-wishers. We are grateful to 
our appeal for donations for the Mainstream 


our barden. : 


everyone of you, dear readers, to hel 
your influence and power of n with any 
On hearing from you, dur Advertisement 

us toa 
pron - There mast be no wastage of the paper. 


rise and newsprint 
the mamber of copica of Mainstream we can aff 


support, Matnetream shall survive this storm. | 
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To All Readers and Well-wishers of Mainstream 


pledges 
national unity for social advance. It shall redouble its endeavour for better and closer ag 
amoxg all progressives for the straggle against all forms of Reaction—political, economic, social 
ltural es 


ys ahead, we have to rely solely on everyone of its 
all our friends and well-wishers who have’ 


because we are confident you will understand our formi 


At the same time, we strongly feel that donations cannot sostain a journal for long. We shall 
have to augment our revenue and also cat down our expenses. 
as fa securing more advertisements. You may certainly exert 
advertiser you know, to advertise im Mainstream. 


Secondly, we request all our agents to see that they remit to us the dues 


Wherever pobsible, the reader should share his copy of Matmstroam with friends, because if the 
present trend price Pde nny soon have to drastically cat down 
to ° : 


All this may make dismal reading to you, but we are sure that with your active amd generons 
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Fund. We are not ashamed to ask more, 
difficulties and will be anxious to share 
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CONTROVERSY OVER RURAL DISPARITIES. df 
$$$ EE SEAR TIES ; 





MAINSTREAM of June 2, 1973, published a l 
tions in Ewo Bihar Districts,” ' ' 

‘| Planning Commission and the the, ME Group on Land Reforms of the Nattonal 
, | Commission om Agriculture, on the basis o the Findings of Se ce 





of 
Sri D. Bandy ay, Labour » West Bengal Government, ‘were 

published in BAINSTREANT of pa 3. Since then, Sri L.P. Singh, 
‘| Adhyaksha, Zila Sarrodaya Mandal, Mi ur, has sent us ‘another rejoinder. 
| Together with-a comment by Sri D. yopadhyay, it is being published 
here-below. No further communication on this issue will be pa 





` This note being circulated in continuation of . 
Sarv odaya AVARD’s rejoinder! to Sri D. Bandyopadhyay’s 
oe Eg \ » “Impressions on. the Prevailing i 
, tions in the Districts of Madhubani and 
Movement Muzaffarpur in Bihar is intended to correct some 
N ' erroneous impressions of the author about. the 
. ; i ; Sarvodaya Movement. 
‘In ; 
/ oS 


Musahri T HE paper prepared after a three-hour whirlwind 
tour of Musahri—a CD block in Mazaffarpur 
' district—accuses the movement of being not only 
i l biased in favour of the “rural rich” but also design- 
À ' ed in collaboration with the “administration” to 
L.P. SINGH y suppress tho “rural poor”. Referring to the Naxalite 
; y attempts in the past to spark off “rural violence” 
7 in the area, he thus writes: a 
i “‘Congnisance had to be taker of this threat— 

both inside and outside the Government. Instant ’ 
action was called for to snuff out this quivering 

flicker of revolt of the rural Poor. Sarvoda Move: 

‘ ment took up the ameliorative portion ar the job, 


leaving the istration to take measures to 
, . Put down the’ unrest and to restore: order ‘and 
Me tranqualifty .’ 


In accusing the Sarvodaya Movement of being | 
anti-poor—pro-rich, the author has unfortunately 
' neither given any facts to substantiate’ the charge 


Some Unwarranted Impressions of D. Bandhyopadhyay etc” 
sranjit Gupte, AVARD, New Delhi, Matnstream, August 
4, Aa 


i Dad i 
Government of West Bengal) for the Reforms Division 
P on, and the W on Land 
Reforms, National on on 


‘ l - "D. Bandyopadhyay, Op cit; pp 8-9. 
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nor even cared to check the results of the programme 
of work undertaken by it. Had he done this, before 
jumping to any conclusion, critical or otherwise, his 
observations would have been not only lees sweeping 
but also useful to the Movement. 

Briefly, the 
curently in progress in Maosahri Block is aimed at 
actieving the following results: 

I. Establishment of Gramsabha. 

Z. Redistribution of one-twenticth of .the land 
covered by Gramdan. 

3, Setting up of the Gramkosh. 

2, Organisation of Gram Shanti Sena. 

£. Distribution ,of undistributed Bhoodan lands 
and correction of mistakes discovered in respect of 
previously distributed lands. 

š. Action to ensure that every “privileged person” 
is given his homestead parcha—prescribed official 
form—stating the area of the homestead and grant- 
ing permanent tenancy in, it to the ‘“‘privileged 
pesons” concerned. Also, to see that the irregolari- 

_ ties and wrongs earlier made by the administration 
in respect of previously distributed Parchas are 


7. Assistance to landless labourers with a view 
to raising their income, employment and producti- 
vizy as well as to their collective power 
within the community. 

8. Police—Adalat— Mukti (freedom from Police 
ard law courts). ' 

The progress achieved in each .of these fields 
during the last two years is su ised: 

1. Establishment of Gramsabha: A total of 102 
Gramsabhas has been established in as many Villages/ 
teJas (hamlets). Together they cover over 71 per 
cent of the total inhabited villages in the Block. 
Mention may be made that these Gramsabhas have 
been formed after fulfilling the pre-conditions laid 
down by the Movement, namely, (a) Written consent 
o? at least 75 per cent of the people in the village, 
iccluding landowhers, holding at least 51 per cent 
of the lands held by co-villagers to join the Move- 
ment, on forms prescribed under the Bihar Gramdan 
Act; (b) Donation of one-twentieth part of the culti- 
yable land held by the landowners for re-distribution 
among the landless; (c) Transfer or mortgage of the 
remaining land held by them so that the Gram 
Sabha, a landless Gramdan Kisan holding land ad- 

vining the land to be transferred or mortgaged,.a 
. landless Gramdan Kisan of the village, other Gram- 
dan Kisan holding land adjoining the land to be 
transferred or mortgaged shall have the right of pre- 
emption in that order over every such transfer or 
mortgage; and (d) Regular contribution to Gramkosh 
at a minimum rate of a seer per maund of foodgrains 
harvested or one day’s salary, wages or labour p.m. 

2. Distribution of one-twentieth of Gramdan land 
zo landless: About 1300 acres of land are expected 
-o be thus redistributed to the landless when the 
srocess is complete. A part of this land has already 
Seen redistributed to 355 làndless families after 
sompleting all the formalities prescribed under the 
Bihar Gramdan Act. 

3: Establishment of Gramkosh: Though the pro- 
aress here has been uneven, varying from one 
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Sarvodaya programme of work- 


Gramsabha to another, the tempo is increasingly 
building up. 

4. Organisation of Gram Shanti Sena: The Sena 
has been organised. Already it has helped in resolv- 
ing many village disputes andin maintaining peace 
and security in many a village. 

5. Distribution of Bhoodan land: Re-survey of 
180 acres of Bhoodan land which were distributed 
to 393 landless families in the block has been 
completed, and corrective measures, wherever 
necessary, are being taken. About 5 acres of 
undistributed Bhoodan land have also been distri- 
buted to 18 landless families.’ 

6. Issue of homestead parchas to privileged persons: 
A hut-to-hut survey of homested was condu 
with a view to identifying and correcting the errors 
and ommissions made by the ‘‘authorities’’ in 
respect of issue of homested parchas to “privileged 
persons”. The results of this activity can be best seen 
from the fact that 3814 families who did not recetve 
their parchas, ite many cial drives by the 
State Government, hay: been tified and provided 
with homestead totalling 191 acres, This may or may 
not “impress” Sri Bandyopadhyay. But it is a 
unique achievement as far as implementation of 
land reforms in Bihar is concerned. ‘ 

7. Assistance to landless labourers: Labour com- 
mittees of the landless have been formed in more 
than 50 per cent of the Gramsabhas founded in the 
Block. This is in addition to the development pro- 
grammes being implemented by. other participating 
voluntary agencies, like tho AVARD and the Bihar 
Relief Committee. The latter has to date installed 
at cost (payable in easy instalments) 858 irrigation 
hand tube wells exclusively for the marginal farmers 
in the block, in addition to 251 drinking water 
hand tubewells free of cost for Harijans and other 
depressed sections of the rural community. Mention 
may also be made that the wage-earners working in 
AVARD i aa are receiving not only a high 
wago—4 kg of wheat per man-day which is perhaps 
the highest in the whole of Bihar—but are also 
given a weekly paid holiday which in itself is a unique 
feature not only in Bihar but perhaps in the whole 


of India. 


If a civil servant belonging to the most secured 
and prestigious cadres in the country objects to this 
practice on the mistaken notion that it is part of 
the ameliorative work undertaken by the Movement 
with a view to suppressing the disorganised rural 
labour, the Movement would very humbly like to 
point out that a Secretary of a State Government 
receives not only many more paid-off days per week 
or per month but alsoan average holiday income 
which is perhaps 100 times more than what the 
AVARD is paying to the toiling labour. 

8. Police-Adalat-Mukti: Musahri being in the vici- 
nity of the district town, the rural rich here had the 
advantage of easier and quicker approach to police 
and law courts to harass the rural poor. Viewed in 
this context, Police-Adalat-Mukti programme of 
Gram Swaraj becomes even more important in 
Musahri. Quite a few villages, which till recently 
were fighting out their never-ending disputes in law. 
courts, are today almost free from litigation. 
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The Musahri.Whole Village Develo Project: 
It may not be out of place to point ont thata 
Central Study Group of the National Commission 
on Agriculture itsélf, after a two-day visit to 
Musahri and Muzaff and meeting a cross- 
section of people, has found Musahri offering the 
most suitable psycho-social and arganisational base 
among the various areas in the country visited by 
the Group and has recommended 23 Gram Sabhas 
of Musahri for inclusion in the Projeot during the 
Fifth Plan as one of the four pilot projects in India. 
The aforesaid ready psychosocial and organisational 
base is obviously the result of Gramdan-Gram 
swaraj work in the area. Apart from other concom- 
itants of growth with social justice, the selected 
Gram Sabhas are willing to honour such compo- 
nents and commitments of the programme- as 
enforcement of socially desirable minimum wage- 
rates to agricultural labourers and redistribution 
of surplus land accruing from voluntary consoli- 
dation including 5-10 per cent of holdings exceeding 
ote landless agricultural laburers/marginal 
armers, 


u 
T is another aspect of Sri Bandyopadhyay’s 


paper which needs to be examined objectively. ` 


Part of his criticism against the Sarvodaya Move- 
ment appears to be rooted in his faith that violence 
alono can help n establishing a non-exploitative 
society. While his discontentment, frustration, and 
anger against the institutions and processes per- 
petuating exploitation of the masses is understand- 
able, itis relevant to ask if violence will prove to 
be the saviour it is promised to be? This is not 
the place to go into a detailed examination of this 
issue. But a few points mentioned by Sri Jaya- 
prakash Narayn in his paper, Face to Face may be 
teiterated to put the matter in proper perspective: 

“First: it must be noted that political violence 
ran be both revolutionary and reactionary. There 
is no certainty that a violent revolutionary move- 
ment will always lead to a social revolution. It 
might weil produce a reaction andend up in 
a fascist dictatorship .... Or it might just end up 
in chaos, mass misery, and disintegration and 
saslavement of the nation. Those who preach vio- 
lence must reckon with these possibilities. 

“Second: revolutions do not just happen at the 
will of revolutionaries. Social and historical condi- 
tions have to be ripe enough before a revolution 
zan succeed. That may well take a century, as 
history has often shown. In India, the advocates of 
violence have been at it since the Telengana days. 
But how far have they progressed in these twenty- 
two years? Nothing can be more untrue than the 
facile belief that a violent~revolution takes little 
time to engineer. 

“Third: even when a revolution, after a Jong 
period of incubation, does ultimately succeed, what 
does its ‘success’ mean? It means no more than that 
the Old social order has been torn up and destroyed. 
But, for no revolution is destruction an end in 
itself. The end is always a new social order. But, 
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how long does it take for the revolutionaries—whose 
first occupation after success is invariably to plunge 
into a bloody fight for power among themselves— 
to establish the social order of their dreams, or of 
such of their dreams as have not been washed away 
inthe fraternal blood-bathing? Was therea single 
social revolution in history which succeeded in 
realising the ideals for which it was made? . 

“Fourth: though the central issue in all revola- 
tions in that of power, and though they are'all ` 
made in the name of the people’s power, it comes 
invariably to be usurped by a handful of the most 
ruthless among the earstwhile revolutionaries. Nor 
can it be otherwise when power comes out of the 
barrel of a gun and the gun is not in the hands of 
the common people but in those of the organised 
instruments of violence that a successful revolation 
always throws up—the ‘revolutionary’ army and ‘its 
auxiliaries. Whoever controls those instruments, 
controls power. That is why a violent revolution, 
has always brought forth a dictatorship of some 
kind or the other. And that is also why aftera 
revolution a new, privileged class of rulers and 
exploiters grows up in cousse of time to which the 
people at large is once again subject.’ 

If democracy is found wanting and violence > 
offers no solution, what is the way out? The 
Sarvodaya Movement believes that the “way out” 
lies in Gandhiji’s plan of building up the power of 
the people alongside the power of the state. The 
Gramdan-Gramswaraj movement in Musahri as | 
elsewhere in the country is aimed at achieving this 
goal. The movement is geared to bring abouta 
change in people’s attitude of mind and values of 
life conducive to the attainment of this goal. It is 
directed to ensure that ‘‘the balance of power in the 
community, which tilts deeply at present to the 
side of the landed and moneyed interests; comes to 
be held evenly by all the interests in the village’’.§ 
It aims at reat community action for deve- 
lopment, and at building up community, as distinct 
from private, resources’’.6 The aim is “not to divide 
the community and set one part against the other 
but to integrate it” by creating ‘community consci- 
ousness and a sense of mutual responsibility”, - and 
by bringiag together ‘‘the different conflicting 
interests, that are really interdependent, into mutual, 
ent so as to set 
in motion a process of resolution of conflicts and 
problems by mutual adjustment that will lead to a 
juster and better social order’’.’ - 

It is to help establish this order that a beginning 
has been made in Musahri. The programme of work 
being presently implemented in Musahri needs to be 


' viewed in this context. 


j : It 


AS for Sri Bandyopadhyay’s conjecture that bet- 
ween Bechu Sahai (landowning Mahajan) and 


Raj Kishore (Naxalite), the poor in Musahri have 


t Face to Face, Jayaprakash Narayan; Nava Chetan Praka- 
ahan, Varanasi, 1971 (2nd print); pp 16-18, i 
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chosen the latter, all that needs to be pointed out is 
that. these were not the only alternatives before the 
poor of Musahri who have, in fact, rejected both of 
them and opted for 4 third one, that is, Gramswaraj 

as evident from the coverage of 83 of the total of 
117 inhabited villages of the block by Gram 


Sabkas 

Almost all the | ages/hamlets predominantly 
inhabited by the poor have been brought under the 
fold of Gram Sabhae which, in addition, cover the 
majority of villages of landowners too. Sympathy 
of the poor for Raj Kishore and his colleagues was 
just a passing phase, as all bloodshed by the latter 
has aot yet been able to add even an iota of 
“protein” to the food of the ‘‘Musahars” of Musahri. 

tke have-nots of Musahri have got anything during 
the last three years, it. is because of Saryodaya and 
other voluntary efforts. 

Taus, ‘the whole of Musahri Programme has been 
so designed as to bring about social change and 
recanstruction along with development through 
peaceful means. The last man is its first concern. 
However, change through peaceful means is a slow 
‘process and one should not expect very much ina 
limi-ed period of time, more so when such a pro- 


gramme Ís to be implemented in a vitiated mileu 
which continuously obstructs the progress. 

Still, those who know the Musahri of June 70 
must be able to feel and recognise noticeable wel- 
come changes in the Musahri of today. It hardly 
needs to be pointed out that Sri ie generale 
“impressions” largely suffer from illicit gen 
tion. In Musahri, as elsewhere, the “bread”, 
doubt, has been with the rural rich and almost the 
entire, additional “bread” saat by official 
development efforts of the two and a half 
decades has also gone to the rich, making them 
richer and the poor, poorer. We are not oblivious 
of these facts nor of the ‘ugly and distressing... 
socio-economic reality in the village”. All voluntary 
efforts in Musahri, are, therefore, directed towards 
the aim of an equitable distribution of the “bread” 
that is, and the ‘“‘bread’’ that is to be, between the 
rich and the poor and even to start with we are 
keen to ensure that at least smn of the existing 
‘bread” anda sizable chunk of the additional one 
to be anced by dur te goaia the poor, an 
a beginning in this regard has already been made. 
Any one failing to sco these facts can do so only bas 
acting’ like the proverbial ostrich., - 


Not a Reply 


D. BANDYOPADHYAY 


Thi is not a reply as no reply is called for. The 
basic issues involved were clearly set out in the 
Working Group’s document on Musabri and ina 

, Subsequent rejoinder. If someone chooses not to 
see fundamental points, it cannot be helped. 

Some amount of fogginess has been sought to be ~ 
created, either through misunderstanding or misread- 
ing of the documents. Hence a couple of clarifica- 
tions may help clearing the murkiness. 

In the first place, the report highlighted the fact 
that the Movement and other social workers were 
basically doing an ameliorative function in the 
Mvsahri area. No attempt was made to underrate 
this. But at its best it is a palliative and not a cure. 

Secondly, some ‘‘faith’’ has been imputed to the 
author of the documents, which is totally unfounded. 
What was stated in the report and in the subsequent 
document is that the Movement, while generally averse 
to violence, perhaps, finds something more condemn- 
abls if the same were committed by the village poor 
than by the village rich. There are evidence to 
indicate that the movement gets activated only 
after an outburst of violence by the poor as in the 
case of Naxalbari and presently in the case of 
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Musahri. But no such apparent activity is .discer- 
nible when the violence is committed by the land- 
owners on the Bataidars and the landless labourers 
—the instances of which are not rare in the State of 
Bihar or elsewhere. If the village poor at Musahri 
have welcomed the Movement, as claimed, in 
Aaah to Bechu Sahai or Raj Kishore, it is well 
an 

The underlying burden of the critique appears to 
be that “a civil servant belonging to the most 
secured and prestigious cadre in the country” has 
committed a sacrilege by prying into the social evils 
which caught his eyes in. a short trip to Musahri. 
jit is not understood whether it is suggested that a 
civil servant should behave like those three prover- 
bial monkeys and should see no social evil, hear no 
social evil and talk no social evil. Perhaps, that has 
been the tradition of the bureaucracy for quite 
some time past. 

Stray aberration from this socially uncommitted, 
ego-centric, beer-bridge cult of the bureaucracy 
should not cause any apprehension or any misgiv- 
ings anywhere. No one need get upset. At its worst, 
it should be taken as a prank and left at that. 
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The Corporate Information Centre, based in. New York, recently obtained confidential 
internal documeats knowa as the ‘Frankfurt Documents” originating from sources within a: 
US-based multinational firm, the Enropean-American Banking Corporation. These 
materials reveal that a group of forty banks from the United States, Europe, aed Canada have 
been jointly involved in direct loans totalling over 210 million dollars to the South African Govers- 
ment and its agencies since late 1970. 

P for two of the six loans, 70 - million dollars of the total, include 11 / 
American rm. It is likely that other ericam ‘banks are involved im the additional loans. 
Representatives of the European-American Banking Corporation comfirmed the veracity of the 
documents {a a meeting in New York with Judge William Booth, Presideat of the American 
Committee on Africa, Rev. Donald Morton, South African Consultant to the Council for Christian 
Social Action, United Church of Christ, and Professor Seam Gervasi; Ecomomic Research Officer at 
Oxford University. on 

- The fact that these transactions were carried out ia complete secrecy has extreme political 
significance. The banks involved obviously were seeking to avoid public protest at subsidies to the 
racially oppressive South African Government. 

From 1966 to 1969, American churches, community organisations, the United Nations, and 
other groups conducted a successful “Bank Campaign” against 10 American banks that were 
Rove se a AO amilon dolara one credit arrangement to the South Africam Govermment. - 


THE FRANKFURT DOCUMENTS Accommo to tho secret documents, the Euro- 


/ 


American Banking Corporation 
of New York was the chief organiser of substan 
credits, making’ six major transactions with the 
South African Government. These loans are far 


How larger than any previously given to the South 


: African Government. 
EABC is jointly owned by six of the largest banks 
in Europe—the e Bank, West Germany; - 


Western E tho Societo Generale, France; Midland Bank, UK; 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank, N.V. of the Nether- 
lands; the Societe General de Banque S.A. of 


Banks a | g Belgium; and the Creditenstalt-Bankverein of 


Austria. BADO Tept-scnts the link between those 
European finan interests and the US money ` 
market. It also is one of the most powerful banking 


1 ) i in the world. 
F imnance : ; P With combined deposits and loans of nearly 1.1 


billion dollars it is one of the top.70. orga- 
nisations in the US. EABC is also probably the 


South ` most important source of finance for tho importers 


of diamonds in New York. The bank thus has a 
i with South Africa, where the 


South’ Africa’s De reas ration. 

By. selling participa the various credit 
arrangements to American and multinational , banks,’ 
EABC ta the US money’ market, largely 
through offshore subsidiaries of these banks. 
It then re-lent the money to the South African 
Government. Three of the six credit transactions, 
each 50 millon dollars and made from the bank’s 
Nasau branch, were arranged with the Ministry of 
Finance in Pretoria. The three other loans were 
This is reproduced from SECHABA, offictal organ of the 
African National Congress of South Africa (January 1974) 
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. lation that it be repaid in two years. 


made with METKOR, ISCOR, and ESCOM, all 
South African Government agencies. Sources within 
EABC have indicated that a farther credit of 
erro 50 million dollars has been negotia- 

with the Finance Ministry within the last few 


montks. Ita that 150 million dollars have 
yet to be repaid to the bank. 
The Mi of Finance loan was organised on 


favourable terms in September 1970 with the stipu- 
This transac- 
tion cccurred shortly after the end of the Bank 


. Campaign. At that time the South African Govern- 


ment publicly denied the necessity for its receiving 
favourable credit. Money drawn on the credit was 
held in the South African Reserve Bank, which 
suggesis it was used for general balance-of-payment 


purposes. 
In June 1971 the bank approved another 50 
million dollar credit, this time stipulating repay- 
ment during the next three years. EACB’s mana- 
gement fee increased 50 cent for this loan, from 
100,0G0 to 150,000 do For each of these two 
loans, EABC contributed five million dollars from 
its Nassau branch. The names of the susbarticipant 
banks in either loan are not yet known. 


Most Receat Loan 


The most recent known credit to the South 
African Finance Ministry was approved in June 
1972. Again, it was organised through a consortum 
of banks by the European-American Banking 
Corpozation. This loan is due to be re 
1975. EABC has contributed 3.5 ion dollars, 
the other banks 46.5 million dollars. Again, the 
funds are probably being used for general balance- 


of-payment porpora: 

The names of these bank ts in the most 
recent ts were this time revealed in the 
secret documents. Included are four American 
banks that sought to have their participation remain 
“undieclosed”.—Wells Fargo, Central National 
Bank of Chicago, Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Indianapolis, and City National Bank 
of Detroit. An EABC official confirmed that at. 
least one of these banks admitted it wished to 
remain anonymous because of the political sensiti- 
vity of its loan. - 


The Banks and their dollar participation are: 


US ` (Million 
. dollars) 

Wells Fargo Bank N.A.) i i 

Luxembourg branch 2.0 

Central National Bank in Chicago 1.0 

Merchants National Bank and 

Trust Co. of Indianapolis, 

Nassau branch 1.0 

City National Bank of Detroit, 

London branch 0.5 

Republic National Bank of Dallas, 

Londoa branch 3.0 

First Israel Bank and Trust Co. 

of New York, Nassau branch 2.0 
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d by July ' 


First National Bank of Louisville 2.0 
Maryland National Bank 
Nassau branch 2.0 
United Virginia Bank, 
Nassau branch- 2.0 
European (Million 
Dollars) 
Banque Europeanne de Credit 
a Moyen Terme.S.A., Brussels 3.0 
Midland and International Banks 
Ltd., London 3.0 
Midland Bank Ltd., London 3.0 
Societe Generate de Banque S.A. ; 
Brussels 3.0 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank 
N.V. Amsterdam 2.0 
Compagnie Financiere de la 
Deutsche Bank A.G. Luxembourg 2.0 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna 2.0 
Societe Generale, Paris- 2.0 
Canadian (Million 
Dollars) 
Canadian Imperial Bank of 
ew York Agency 3.0 
The Toronto Dominion Bank, 
Toronto ' 3.0 
Bank of Motreal, Montreal 2.0 
Japanese (Million 
l 2 Dollars) 
Japan International Bank Ltd., f 
London 2.0 


ISCOR 


In October 1970, EABC organised bank partici- 
pation in a 20- million dollar credit for the South 
African Iron and Steel Corporation (ISCOR), ` 
which is wholly owned by the Government. ISCOR 
was created by an Act of the White Parliament. 
This strategic industry fs White-dominated and 
miae Aa oiled by the Government. It presently 

75 per cent of South Africa’s steel require- 
ments. As Barelays Bank’s Economic Survey 
states, “ISCOR plays a vital and increasingly 
important rolo in tho nation’s economy”. 

Foreign companies have also supplied ISCOR 
with equipment necessiry for operations. For 
example, General Eletric „recently provided 25.7 

dollars of automation control oe fr cg i 
and motors as well as three million do of 


computers. 

The ISCOR loan is to be repaid by the end of 
1976. Though its use is_ unspecified, this loan is 
probably for the importation of machinery and 
other equipment for industrial expansion. 

EABC contributed three million dollars from its’ 
Nassau branch. The other icipating American 
bank, which sought to participate anonymously, is 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 


_ contributing two million dollars. 
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The' other banks participating are: 
\ (Million 
Dollars) 
Standard Bank Ltd., London '4.0 
Bank of Montreal, Montreal 3.0 


Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce ` 
Toronto Dominion Bank, Toronto 
Compagnie Financiere de la 
' Deutsche Bank A.G., Luxembourg 
World Banking Corporation 
Metkor 

In October 1970, EABC organised a two-year 8.5 
million dollar credit for Metkor Investments Limi- 


ted, a 79.8 per-cent owned subsidiary of ISCOR. In 
late 1971, Metkor requested and received an increase 


to 10. million dollars and an extension of repayment ` 


to 1975. The loan’s original purpose was the ex- 
pansion of Wire Industries Steel Products and 
Engineering Co., in which Metkor holds an interest. 
Funds have also apparently been used for general 
financing. Participating in the loan’s extension are 
four banks, including EABC, which contributed 2.5 
million dollars from its Nassau branch. : 
The other three are: 


Bank of Montreal, Montreal 
Midland Bank Ltd., London 
Midland and international Banks Ltd., 
London : 


Escom 


In late 1970, EABC contributed five million 
dollars towards a consortium loan, of 28 million 
dollars for the Electricity ly Commission of 
South Africa (ESCOM).. This is à public: agency of 
the Government whose members are appointed by 
the Government to supply the country’s electrical 
needs. ESCOM, ‘as y Government agency in 
charge of power for South Africa, is gne of the major 
Industrial sectors of the South African economy, 
essential for keeping that economy strong and 
healthy. . l 

In June 1972, this loan was increased to 30 million 
dollars and extended to mid-1977. The purpose is to 
help finance additions to the generating, transmitt- 
ing, and distribution systems of ESCOM. Currently 
one of ESCOM’s prime projects is the mpplying of 
electricity from the Cabora Bassa dam un cons- 
truction in the Portuguese colony of Mozambique. 
There an intense struggle is taking place by the 
Portuguese army to defeat the Mozambique libera- 
tion movement, FRELIMO. 

Other Bank participants in the loan are: 


( Million’ Dollars) 
2.5 


2.5 


(Million Dollars) 
Midland Bank Ltd., London f 5.0 
Samuel Montague and Co. Ltd., 
London l 50 
Midland and International Banks 
Ltd., London 5.0 2 
The Standard Bank, London 5.0 
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Societe Generale de Banque 


S.A., Brusse R 2.0. 
Societe Generale, Paris 2.0 
‘Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank ` ` 

N.V., Amsterdam 1.0 
.Polttical Implications 


The EABC and other banks’ sponsorship of: subs- 
tantial credit arrangements represents a concerted 


- effort to assist the Government of South Africa to 


overcome serious economic and financial problems. 
The surrounding these transactions 


“what the Banks involved would no doubt wish to 


deny, these loans have the important political: effect 
of providing concrete assistance to the White supre- 
macist Government. One of the prime objectives of 
that Government in order to preserve its racial poli- 


cies in the face of international condemnation is the - 


achievement of economic self-sufficiency. Self-suffi- 
ciency would free South Africa from crippling inter- 
national economic pressures to isolate the White 
Government and to challenge its ability to maintain 


. the apartheid system. 


r 


Economic self-sufficiency requires rapid industrial 
and technological development. Since much of this 
technology has to be imported, South Africa has 
incurred huge trade deficits in recent years to finance 
greater economic security. ay ; 


. Strategic Implications 


Balance-of-payment loans to the South African 
Ministry of Finance, used to help offset trado deficits, 
aro financing a privileged position for South Africa 


‘im international trade. This increases the country’s 


‘political and economic strength. The other loans 
directly assist. the Government’s “development” 
policies in strategic and critical sectors of the econo- 
my. These policies are designed to achieve “stabi- 
lity” and preserve the racial status quo. . 
,Contributions to South Africa’s economic strength 
are indirect contributions to its military and police 
systems, designed to perpetuate the domestic racial 
helotry. . These policies are also aimed at retaining 
direct control over neighbouring Namibia (South 
West Africa) and-aiding the Rhodesian regime, led 
by Ian Smith, in its defiance of majority rule and the 
United Nations. They. maintain a network of 
verty-stricken Black client states—Lesotho, Swazi- 
nd, Botswana—in the region, and prop up Portu- 
guese colonial rule in Angola and Mozambique. 
South Afriča has continually indicated its intention 
to help its White-minority neighbours keep power. 
A number of foreign banks withheld credits from - 
Chile when the Allende Government came to power 
in 1970. Such credit denial is a political act expres- 
sing “no confidence” in that Chilean Goverament 
and seeking to weaken the Chilean economy. 
The converse argument applies to South Africa. 
Loans to South Africa’s Government provide 
psychological and political support for its policies. 
The most meaningful international vote of confi- 
dence for apartheid is a vote with cash. These loans 
are a strong approving voice for apartheid’s' future. 
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4 CYNIC'S DIARY 


l Enter 
the 
Colonels? 


M.D.N. 


Hes is delectable. For decades 

economists Have ed 

over methods of ameliorating 
Indien poverty. 

Their thinking has zigged from 
schemes to control money supply 
to elaborate schema that mix up 
socie:y, institutions and attitudes 
into a ragbag of formulae. The 
libracies have been rapidly filling 
up with the literature on ‘‘deve- 
lopment”’—with theories on the 
cause of development being based 
on al conditions, from the sex 
urge to climate to war to gold. 

It now transpires that all this 
hubtub was a waste of time. 
There is only one cause of 
growth, and t is—Discipline. 
Som» of our leaders have enun- 

ciated this Basic Econòmic Law 
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clearly. Unemployment? ‘Disct- 
pline” will solve that. Food 
shortages? What is needed is 
“discipline”. Slow progress in 
Industry? Why, there’s evidently 
no “‘discipline” there, otherwise 


l finia ould De just ie. 


Like so many, other great 
discoveries—Liebnitz’s and New- 
ton’s discovery of the calculus, 
Darwin’s and Wallace’s discovery 
of evolution, and Keynes’s and 
Kalecki’s formulation of the 
General Theory of Employment 
are the three 


unearthing of the key to 
development was done by a few 
other great intellects as well. 


colonel, sipping at his Indian 
whiskey, snorts out: ‘By Jove, 
the country could do with a bit 
of discipline.” A number of 
othets—ranging all the way from 
the more blood-thirsty police 


inspectors to RSS fanatics—hold : 


the same view. 

The enunciators of this theory, 
as befits true followers of the 
Mahatma, are indeed aening 
in a ae wa re 


‘morning, in 


they turn off the goe 
and read tho newspapers. There- 
after, breakfast; a sparse one: 
eggs, buttered toast, a sweet and 
coffee. Then, into the Ford 
Lincoln to be whisked to the 
office by the disciplined chau- 
ffeur. In the office, in a disci- 
lined way,:the collection of 

ds to ae oneself, in a 
disciplined way, to serve society. 
Then lunch. a disciplined 
nap. Then a speech to a disci- 
plined audience, carted in lorries 
from a hundred kilometres away. 
Then tea. Then more fund 
collection. Then home to TV. 
Dinner. Cocoa; perhapsa dash 


: of scotch. Sleep. 


Clearly, discipline is what 
counts. -You would not see me 
leave my house, my Ford Lincoln 
and my businessmen friends to 
agitate on the streets. Why can’t 
all of you be like me? 

Really, this is intolerable. 
Pure rowdyism and troublema- 
king. Why can’t all this striking 
workers, these rampaging unem- 
ployed youth, stay home and 
watch TV or settle down toa 


‘what more 


E TEE like I do? 
There’s only one thing to be 
done to discipline such unrea- 
sonable hooligans: shoot‘at sight 
and shoot to kill. £ 

One understands. After black- 
mailing some leaders and iatri- 


.' guing against the rest; after 


collecting money from the banias 
—and you know how difficult it 
isto geta bania to give you 


money: he’d sooner give his 
eg ee buying up a hundred 
afew mock 


poston PCM after 
windbag of a PEM after 
aszendine the addi ia ni place, 
ono expected to 


the deserving. pane ee ee 
poya ee N I have 
efitted the PE rE EF 
who gave mo funds (and could 
anyone be more deserving than 
that?). : What more can one 
“ia our out of a human being? 
litics thero is some- 
ogous to the economic 
Dan of demand. According to 
economic theory, demand be- 
comes effective, that is, can be 
said to exist, only when backed 
by ability to pay. So also, in 
politics, only those with the 
Rbility to bribe exist in the 
calculations of thé politicians. 

The rest are ciphers. 

‘How exasperating, therefore, 
when the ciphers revolt and 
storm and agitate, making such 
unreasonable demands as that 
they get some food to live on. 
Have any of these wretches 
measinglé paisa? Then what 


‘right have they to make such 


demands of me? 

No there’s only one thing to 
be done with such indisciplined 
Po le and Pm going, on the 

o tonight to announce what 
that is: Shoot at sight! 

A cipher does not need food to 
survive, or a job to work on, or 
a house to live in, or cloth to 
wear. They aren’t—if the nutri 
tion specialists are to be believed . 
—even supposed to exist at all. 

A for the Swayam- 


8 ho- 
Topioal iaalons, the ciphers 
feel differently. ro in an era 


when the masses are daily 
becoming more alert and angry, 
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the .303 rifle will not do to quell 
them. Subtler methods are 
needed 


Ono is the method that, 
theoretically at least, is open 
to the politicians. That is 
to lop off the head of the 
leading segments of the econo- 
mic elite and offer them as 
sacrifices to the people. Purchase 
middle-class admiration by mo- 
ving against those lording it 

, over the petit-bourgeoisie, pur- 
E R g 


on the farms. Then the system 

can stagger up and on again. 

; But our rulers seem set not 
on the way of Louis Bonaparte 

but on the way of Louis Phil- 


the course of future devel 


repres- 
sion and incompetence. The Left 
will, as usual, be tearing each 
other’s throats out. 

And ‘‘Deliverance’’ will come 
in a colonel’s coup. The to 
politicians will be sacrifi 
amidst public acclaim. Lo, we 
have saved the people from 
these corrupt creatures, the 
dapper officers will say. There 
will be public enthusiasm for the 
heroes in uniform who are 
slaying the dragons in kAaddar. 
And then the corrouption, rep- 
ression and incompetence will 
flourish anew, probably in an 
intensified form. The colonels, 


the Discipline Theory than the 
politicians.’ 
This must surely be the acme 
of self-sacrifice. The politicians © 
have an escape-route, sacrifi- 
cing those charming and obliging 
few who are giving them funds. 
But they, it would seem, 
have decided not to allow these 
marvellous flower-being, these ` 
unchy Lorelei, to suffer. Far 
bettar that they offer themselves 
on the block rather than move 
oe pacify tho public through 
cing their friends who have 
given them such pleasure. ` After 
all, one must be unselfish. The 
colonels to come should ‘also 
savour these self same fruits. ' 
Sophocles would have appro- 


lippe. Given these, one 
with” sickening certainty,’ tarce 


after all, are greater experts in 


ved. This is Greek. drama at its 
farcical] finest. : 





STRATEGY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


\ 
in every possible way. 

Cow-dung gas plants and other methods of 
organic recyling could be propagated on a very 
large scale in our country provided a certain degree 
of group endeavour is generated. For example, I 
would like to see in the Land Colonies that are 
set up according to my plan, the entire fuel needs 


being met thro such bilo-gas plants and where 
necessary thro the setting’ up of a small area 
as energy forest. We have over three million students 


in our universitles and if about six students can 
combine and help in propagating the simple techni- 
ques in eyery village, we can change the face of 
our country rapidly. I appeal to all of you not to 
‘under-estimate the potential of these, simple techni- 
ques in making a dramatic i on the life of 
our people. 

Rural housing is another pressing matter to which 
we must devote our attention. What wo need are 
houses which are functional and cheap, using only 
material that is locally available. The mud-houses 
in our villages are suitable for our climate. Only 
we must carefully design them to suit modern. sani- 
tary,conditions. 

FS ee ee eon My cee 
concern about the problem of our youth. 
their energies and enthusiasm are 


future by assuring them of job prospects, the outlook 
is indeed gloomy. I gave the slogan sometime ago 
“Every House a Factory and Every Acre a Pasture.” 
This is not anempty slogan but is one which is 
capable of finding an immediate solution to our 
gigantic problems of po and unemployment. 
Obviously, this slogan avery high degree 
of self-employment. Today, in our convocations, 
students ut: “Wo want jobs and not degrees.” 
Have we ever thought about the significance of this 
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(Contthued from page 14) 


genuine demand? Have we examined whether our 
University are making our young people 
unemployable? Onur educational , system must, be 
geared to meet the soclal needs of our society. I 
to repeat a suggestion I had made earlier 
that there should be a one-year holiday from the 
University after our students complete their PUC. 
They should be made to work on the land and also 
learn to operate cottage industries. The divorce 
between intellect and labour is the bane of our agri- 
culture and we must.end this by making more and 
more of our educated people take to agriculture. 
Once they see tho opportunitles of a new and a 
meaningful life, I am sure, our educated youth will 
like to settle down in vi : i 

It isthe duty of intellectual leaders to work for 
a complete change in our value system. Though we 
aro proud of our cultural heritage, yet in our actions 
wo belie the great precepts that we preach. It is 
time we apply ourselves seriously to rural develop- 
ment in the Gandhian comprehension and stem the 
tide of enveloping mass dissatisfaction. ` 
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NOTICE TO ALL ADVERTISERS 


All advertisements appearing in MAINSTREAM 
on or after February 16, 1974; will bear a: 
| surcharge of 20 per cent on the present rates 
due to acute shortage of newsprint and 














above surcharge is applicable to current 
contracts also. 






Advertisement Manager 


what is lost in strikes. Further, 
these accidents are caused by the 
greed of management for larger 
profs and negligence of the 
Governments in enforcing the 
safety regulations. 

Therefore, Government’s age 
Tic about losses in 

to strikes is misleading. Losses h 
other sectors of tho economy are 
fantastic and are siphoning off 
morey to the affluent from the 
poor. Two imstances may be 
* cited. Sri A. P. Shinde, Minister 
of State in the Ministry of 
Agr.culture was waxing eloquent 
last year how 15 million tonnes 
of extra wheat production could 
be obtained in his “crash 
programme” by giving Rs 200 
CLOFCS as enbaidy to the wheat- 
But the crash 


ad of ‘obtaining 15 million 
tonnes extra, there was one 
milion tonnes less than the 
previous year’s harvest. And 
Rs 200 crores disappeared with- 
out a trace. 


PROFITS AND LABOUR 


(Continued from page 12) 


But the same Minister when it 
came to food subsidy to the poor 
and middle class had something 
else to say. Ho told the Rajya 
Sabha on November 23, 1973 
that the food 'subsidy this year 
would be Rs 250 crores but the 
Union Budget.. had provided for 
Rs 139 crores. He warned the 
Members of the Parliament that 
heavy food subsidy was dangerous 
and therefore the Government 


of grain by 25 per cent. He 
asked members to look around 
in countries like Ceylon and 
Burma to know what heavy food 
subsidy meant. According to Sri 
Shinde, pariah the food of 


the poor is dangero 
While speakin speaking OF losses let us 


also see what is lost in irrigation. 

According to official figures the 
losses incurred so far by major 
and medium irrigation projects in 
the country since 1951 including 
the interest charged, stood at Rs 
1000 crores. The annual loss in 
1971-72 was Rs 150 crores and 





TENDER NOTICE 


tate tenders on prescribed form obtainable on ira a bi ames of 
` Rs 2/- age p only) each from the office of undersigned are 

the contractors and cooperative societies on the approved list of contrac- 
tors of P.W.D. Public Health Branch, Punjab, for the below noted work: 


Sr.No. Name of work Estimated Earnest Time Date on which 
cost money limit- the tender will 
be opened. 

1. Providing eral Rs 100000 Rs 2000 6 months 4-3-74at3 p.m. 

Scheme, Guruharshai 

Distt. Ferozepore. 

(Exoavation tin construction of R.C.C 

pipe sewer ijd (150 mm) 8” ijd (200 mm) 

ventilatin e chamber 

other ng t contingent thereto. . 


(1) Saas eve whe right of rejection of all the tenders without 
(2) No Conditional ter tender or without earnest money or telegraphto tender 


will be entertained. 


contract schedule of rate, contract specifica- 
can be seen in,the office of the undersigned 


Grane rinore e aTe toreee, 10 a.m, to 3 p.m. 


Sdl- 


Prem Kumar 


Executive Engineer, PWD Public Health Division 
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now it is around Rs 200 crores. 

Government admits that the 
benefits of irrigation have gone 
mostly to the large farmers and 
therefore it is evident that an 
annual subsidy of nearly Rs 200 
crores is being given to rich" 
farmers by way of low irrigation 
rates. And when it comes to 
offering foodgrains to public 
distribution system these are the 
very farmers who hold back 
their stocks. 

It is therefore unfortunate that 
Government spokesmen harp 
upon labour discipline without 
putting the facts im proper 
perspective. The Prime Minister 
s ing on the eve of the winter 
To of Parliament on 
November 11, 1973 regretted the 
fact that the “‘habit of going on 
strikes at the least provocation” 
was spreading. She asked the 
organised labour to ‘voluntarily 
give up its right to strike” in 
view of the urgent need to step 
np producion, She repudiated as 
“false propaganda” charges that 
the „Government was not taking 


action hoarders and 
profiteers. She called upon the 
people to minimise their 


consumption of goods in short 


, supply so that it would not be 


possible for hoarders to profit. 

In his 1974 Republic Day 
message the President renewed 
his plea “for a self-imposed 
moratorium on lockouts and 
strikes” and remarked that ‘‘a 
mere increase in wages without 
a corresponding will to increase 
production and productivity will 
not bring real economic gains.” 

Let it be understood that the 
working class has stood by the 
Government tightening its belt to 
the utmost. Asking industrial 
labour and other sections of 
working class to tighten their belt 
further and using strong-arm , 
tactics where there is justified 
revolt, may be the proverbial 
last straw on the back of the 
came]. The Government stands 
warned that its policy of letting 
off the rich to have their cake 
and eat it too is fraught with 
terrible consequences. 
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'. What Purpose Yuvevani? r 


UV-VANI was introduced on 

an experimental basis in 
July 1969. The purpose, one 
supposes, was to let the youth 
havea medium of their own, 
through which they could express 
their views, grievances—anything 
they cared to communicate. 
. But complete autonomy! The 
authorities shuddered. This was 
out of the question. So, though 
a new station went up on the 
air, the parent establishment saw 
to it that it did nothing too 
shocking or radical by keeping 
a strict watch on it. The time 
has come, one feels, to assess 
Yuv-vani—to see whether it has 
achieved anything, made any 
improvements over the AIR, or 


whether it is just there, costing 


the Government a lot of money. 
After listening to its pro- 
grammes and talking to some of 
those who help it to function, I 
havo 
that though it does fall short of 
its mark, it has certain achieve- 
ments to its credit which should 
not be overlooked. As a matter 
of fact, the young gentleman 
who very patiently listened to 
my allegations, did manage to 
answer most of them, at the 
same time telling me about the 
problems that the comperes of 
the programme have to face. 
One of the serious charges 
brought against the Yuv-vani 
has been that it caters exclusi- 
vely to the universities, giving 
Priority to their problems, their 
examination systems, and so on, 
whereas the great mass of 
eum outside are ignored. This 


it of criticism, I was told, is- 


largely unjust. 

Where participation is con- 
cerned, young people from all 
walks of life take in the 
programmes, especially in those 
where the recording is done on 
the spot. At least 20-30 pro- 
grammes a month are based on 
on-the-spot recording. And this 
is where one feels the Yuv-vani 
has scored of senate the AIR. 
The studio di lons can get 
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-probably blame 


come to the conclusion ' 


PURABI BANERJEE 


so boring at times. 

That students do take part in 
large numbers, was not denied. 
Well, shrugged the gentleman to 
whom I was talking, they are 
the easiest to contact and at the 
same time they are more inter- 
ested too, with plenty of time to 
spare. To them this is some kind 
of an extra-curricular ` activity 
like the debate or the college 
play, not to mention the money 
earned. Do you think, he asked 
me, the industrial worker, or the 
clerk in an office would have the 
time and energy for it, even if 
he is a youth? He just wouldn’t 
be interested. 

As if anticlpating my next 
question, he smiled, you will 
us for not 
creating interest among them, 
but in the present set-up with 
limited resources, it is next to 
impossible. How can you, for 
example, get the youth in villages 
interested and involved in your 
activities, given the present situ- 
ation? And if you cannot, then 
it is no point taking your roving 


_ Microphone to them and making 


them talk about unemployment 
or some such topic. Then why do 
it at all? ae Í 


As far as studio discussions are 7 


concerned, those taking part in 
it have to be selected discrimi- 
nately. A bit of confidence, some 
sort of a command over the 
spoken language, whether it be 
Hindi or English, are some of 
the things that have to be con- 
sidered when someone is to be 
selected for a discussion. So, it 
generally turns out to’ be an 
educated person. This discrimi- 
nation may be socially unjust, 
but if it is swept aside, the 
standard of the programmes will 
suffer. However, the number of 
such discussions, I was told 
again, was quite small as com- 
pared to popular programmes. 
The latter, whether they are 
songs from Hindi films or ghazals 
or Western Pop music, are 
broadcast in large numbers 
every day. Whether we like it 


‘fed ICS 


[i 


or not, these musical programmes 
are the most popular ones every- 
where and all radio stations 
have to broadcast them. So, it 
is no use turning up our noses 
at them and pretending to be 
highbrows, which we are not. 
Seven persons, no I should say, 
eight, out of ten would turn the 
radio off whena discussion is 
being broadcast, unless. of 
course, it is very, very interes- 
ting. ; 
So, like -any other radio, 
Yuv-vani has to broadcast a 
number of. popular programmes. 
This does not mean ignoring 
current problems, like unem- 
ployment. We broadcast a 
monthly feature on unemploy- 
ment—even if we make it fort- 
nightly, do you think it is going 


‘to improve the situation? 


Looking at all this one cannot 
say that Yuy-vani has failed 
miserably. It does give today’s 
youth some kind of a channel 
through which they can make 
their voices heard—voices angry, 
but bearing in thema note of 
sincerity and authenticity, unlike 
the bored, suave tones of well- 

officials discussing 


And then it provides ‘an 
excellent training ground for 
maaa are interested in taki 
up broadcasting as a carteer. 
Giving a running commentary 
an the Vizzy Trophy final, for 
example, can be a great experi- 


‘ence for one who aspires to bea 


Test Commentator, 

But this is only a small begin- 
ning, and the Yuv-vani has 
miles to go if it wants to escape 
the plight of the AIR. And this 
can be avoided only if it is made 
an autonomous body. There is 
no need for ıt to tag along with 
the AIR. 

If it is to be a radio of the 
youth, let it be true to its 
name and managed by the youth 
themselves. If they cannot bring 
in their innovations—well then 
they do not deserve a radio of 
their own. . 
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SOVIET STUDY 


State 
Sector . 
in 
India 


RAZA ALI 


RACENILY, Moscow’s “Nauka” 
Publishers put out a sym- 
poiium on India’s state sector, 
containing articles of research 
associates from a number of 
research and educational inst 
tutes of Moscow and Leningrad. 
The symposi attem to 
deine the criteria of eff 88 
of the state economic policy in 
India’s public sector, and inves- 
tigates some problems of the 
economic role of the public 
- sector and its profitability. 
Earlier studies by Soviet scho- 
la-s in this field were concerned 
mostly with the causes for the 
appearance of state capitalism 
ard the state sector, their socio- 
economic character, functions 


THE STATE SECTOR IN INDIA 


Studies, USSR Academy of sciences; 
Moscow, 1973; pp 175. 
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` and methods of formation. That 


was during the fifties and sixtios 


when the state economic policy - 


was gradually spreading over the 


most important structures and. 
branches of the economy and the ' 


principal public sector enterprises 
were in the process of construc- 
tion or of being commissioned to 
installed capacities. 

By the beginning of the seven- 
ties, however, state economic 
policy has been extended to regu- 

tho activity of various struc- 
tures and branches of the natio- 
nal economy. The public sector 
has grown to occupy lea 
positions in a number of branches 
of industry. That meant that 
state capitalism has begun to 
exercise an increasing influence on 
the effectiveness of the entire 
economy. f 
Hence, tho prospects of further 
of the state enterprise 
tself, and of its role in the eco- 
‘nomic development of the coun- 
try have now come to.increasingly 
depend upon the effectiveness of 
stato capitalist measures in 
and of the public sector 


that brings us to the ques- 

tion of the criteria for determin- 
ing the effectiveness of the state 
enterprise and of the state econo- 
mic policy. These criteria, in their 
turn, are conditioned by the 
objectives which are set ore 
the economy. Given the multi- 
structural character of the econo- 
stb the heterogencity of econo- 
interests and the proclaimed 
national objectives of socio- 
economic development, tho 
following three main criteria are 
considered for determining the 


, effectiveness of state enterprise 


and state economic policy in 
India. 

First, the macroeconomic crite- 
rion. In India, as in other deve- 
lo countries, state sector is 

upon to eliminate the dis- 


‘proportions inherited from the. 
‘ colonial past, to start new types 


of production, etc., that is, to 
contribute to raising the rates of 


extended reproduction on inter- ` 


nal basis. Viewed from this 
angle, even if, ata given time a 
given public sector enterprise or 
institution is ronning at a loss. 
its macroeconomic effectiveness 
is determined by its contribution 


4 


` toward raising the effectiveness of 


the economy as a whole, raising 
the growth rates, increasing the 
national income, etc. 

Second, the social criterion. In 
a class society, with heterogene- 


` ous economic interests, the social 


aspect of state economic policy 
and of-the functioning of the 
public sector assumes great im- | 
portance. Their social effective- 
ness will be determined by consi- 


. dering as to who is being bene- 


fited most, the society as a whole 
or a certain class or its strata. 
Third, the 


rion. A state en 

apart from its contri 
macroeconomic level, also give a 
certain return on the capital in- 


vested. This criterion of profita- 
bility or microeconomic effective- 
ness of a state en is extre- 
mely important in ‘a mixed 


economy, because it reduces the 
dependence of the public sector 
upon the redistribution of means 
from other structures, or upon 
the mobilisation of resources 
from abroad. 

While, under a set of concrete 
circumstances, these various cri- 
teria may complement or exclude 
one another, a one-sided emphasis 
on any one.of them and their 
counterposing would lead to a 
slowing down of the growth rates. 
Hence, to strike an optimum 
balance between the macro and 
microeconomic criteria is a pro- 
blem as desirable as it is 
intricate. 

. The present symposium is in a 
series of recent Soviet studies 
dealing with similar questions. 
The subjects di in 
present volume are: (I) Organi- 
sation of state enterprises and 
the question of their autonomy 
(A.P. Sokolovsky); (2) Manage- 
ment personnel and the effective- 
ness of the public sector (V.N. 
Egorov); (3) Current questions 
of price-formation (G.N, Veits); 
(4) Capital-intensity of produc- 
tion (V.A. Lyalin); (5) Impor- 
tance of the category of profita- 
bility in, the public sector 
(L.I. Egorov); (6) Economic and 
commerci ectiveness of 
nationalised banks (E.D. Ryabi- 
); (7) Problems of effective- 
néss of state investments in the 
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The . | 
Shiv 


Sena > 
Menace 
Sri CR. Pillai, General 
Secretary, Keraleeya Kendra 
hatana, Bombay, has made 
the following Appeal 
T= dangerous slogan raised by 
the Shiv Sena, namely, “‘jobs 


“for the sons of the soil”, and the 
revival of the Maharashtra—Kar- 


nataka boun dispu te, have 
made the mA miserable life 


For the iato settlement 
of tho boundary dispute, tho Shiv 
Sena, with the open -support of 
the ruling Congress, successfully 


R 
g 
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- While the polse, with the 
tacit support of the Maharashtra 
Government stood as passive 
spectators of the Shiv Sena 
goondaism, they openly came out 
with an iron d to terrorise 
anyone who tried to fight back or 
protest against the Shiv Sena 
atrocities. 
We have ample proof at éur 
from press reports of 
all the major dailies of Bombay 
to prove that a situation exists 
in Bombay city and suburbs 
where the life aud pro Lor 


ikhroli, an industrial su- 


` burb of Bombay, the Shiv Sainiks 


celeberated the success of Bom- 
bay Bundh of December 18, 
1973, by setting fire to more than 
ten shops belonging to Keralites 
and attacking hundreds of South 
Indians with knife and other 
lethal weapons. At least six 
sustained serious knife 
ios. Since then, groups of 
Shiv Sainiks move around the 
area erie people for their 
linguistic identity and beat up 
any South Indian they may come 
across. The victim are usually 
relieved of their belongings. This 
have compelled many people 
belonging to linguistic minorities 
to seek shelter elsewhere. 
Although many complaints were 
lodged with the police, they have 
not brou a single culprit to 
book to date. 
Bombay is the Commercial 


capital of India. About 35 per ` 


cent of India’s total -industrial 
investment is concentrated in the 
Bombay-Poona industrial belt. 
Bombay also houses the head 
offices of many national institu- 
tions like the Reserve Bank of 
India, Air India, nationalised 
banks, Shipping Co on, 
it of the job nutty toll 
cent of the job oppo 
these establishments and indus- 
tries for the Maharashtrians who 


to the Shiv Sena, a Maharashtrian 
is not one who may Marathi 
or have stayed in tra for 


sel oe Monte a ne 
are of Marathi origin. 

The Maharashtra Government 
is also attem to secure this 
demand of Shiv Sena by 


administrative means. Through 
the letter No ELP/U 

7934, dated September 25, 1973, 
issued by the joint Director of 
Industries (P & R), directing the 
business units to reserve 80 per 
cent of the jobs for the local 
persons within one year, the 
Government of Maharashtra has 
violated Article 16 of the Indian 
Constitution. Altho the Cen- 
tral Government. has reminded 
the Maharashtra Government 
that any discremination of this 
sort is unconstitutional. So far 
petting has been done to correct 


Recently the Shiv Sainiks have 
started adopting fascist tactics 
Ba to achieve their 
objectives. This includes bands 
of their volunteers going round 
Offices like the Reserve Bank. of | 
India, Atomic. Commis- 
sion, Accountant General, 
Incomé-Tax, etc. in order ‘to 


_terrorise South India employees 


and beat up.the South Indian 
candidates who might be appear- 
ing for interviews. 

On January 25, 1974, a 5,000 
strong morcha of Shiv Sainiks 
went to the Bank of India—a 
nationalised bank—to enforce 
the “Sons of the Soil” theory. 
While addressing the crowd, one 
of the morcha leaders said that 
if 80 per cent of the Bank of 
India staff were not Maharash-' 
trians within the next few days, 
“Wo will teach them a lesson. 
This stone structure of the Bank 
will not be here.” 

On their way, the demonstra- 
tors wantonly killed an innocent - 
hawker, K.K. -Moideen, who 
hailed from Kerala. The amount 
of looting and violence the 
morcha members indulged in we 
are not recounting here as it is 
better to be read from news- 
paper reports (26-1-74). It may 
be only added here that the 
police did not think it was their 
duty to help the innocent victims 
of violence. 

But they proved their mettle 
within few days. A morcha 
organised by the’ hawkers and 
hoteliers against the Shiv Sena ` 
goondaism and police indifference 
on January 29, 1974, was brut- 
ally attacked by the police 
without any provocation. The - 


, police even forgot their normal 


g 
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preus of beating on tho legs. 
targets were the heads of 
demcnostrators. About two 
huncred persons were seriously 


injured. 

The Shiv Sena has found out 
many new methods to terrorise 
innocent people. Gangs of them 
move around in trains checking 
the identity of. persons by asking 
for thelr season tickets. The 
plight of South Indians recogni- 

by these gangs have oven 
attrecied the attention of the 
Govsrnment and the authorities, 
but still the terroriam continues 
without restraint. In another 
incident at the Fhana railway 


station, the Shiv Sena men 
encircled staff buses carrying 
employees coming back from 
their duty. After asking their 
names, the: South. Indians were 
severly beaten up. ' 

These events indicate a grow- 
ing tendency of regionalism. The 
quick reaction of the Congress 
Members of Parliament and the 
Legislators from Maharashtra 
over the resolution m the Kerala 
Assembly requesting Central 
action, is an indication. May 
we assure them that we stress 
that Bombay is a. part and 
paracel of Maharashtra. 

Atatime when some foreign 


powers are anxious or the 
disintegration of the country, it 
appears some of our leadera are 
rushing in for petty selfish 


The partisan attitude of the 
Maharashtra Government to 
exonerate the culprits off their 
crimes call foran enquiry by a 
parliamentary committee consist- 
ing of representatives of all 
political parties. , 

We have faith in the good 
sense of tho people. We, there- 
fore, appèal to ple all over 
India to resist this fascist tenden- 
7 and save our country from 

8 


integration. ` 





MANAGEMENT OF TAKEN-OVER COMPANIES 


ee: they are over-impressed by. their new air- 
conditioned living and entries into clubs hithergo 
unaffordable to develop attitudes and enemies which 
do not help the cause of take-over. It is ‘said that 
on the occasion of the visit of its new top mana- 
gement to the annual sports at a recently taken- 
overcompany, the management party that was 
thrown outshone the grandeur of the days whea the 
Company was in its opulent days instead of being a 
loss leader as it is today. 
_ Tae general public confuses taken over companies 
with the public-sector culture. There is in effect a 
word of difference between the two. Truly public- 
sector companies have disciplines and; rules which 
are “ully understood by all concerned and accepted 
as unavoidable and inevitable. Taken-over companies 
have their own systems and practices. The change 
to them is never imposed but expected to evolve 
gradually with a change in top managers’ hearts. 
This ig an unwarrantedly generous approach where 
much more ruthless action is called for as early 
after take-over as possible. 

The awareness of the human factor whether it is 





(Continued from page 10) 


in winning the credibility of the workers or project- 
ing an fappropriate management style is the most 
important factor which is being missed in these 
enterprises. A much more conscious assessment of 
its role on taking over enterprises and a proper ' 
briefing and monitoring of the new management in 
projecting the right image is required of Govern- 
meat’s economic Ministeries. ` : 
There must be a thorough study of the cause of 
the malaise!in the particular organisation 
taken over; and the take-over should only 
when (a) the right management team has 
identified and assembled. to move in straightaway; 
(b) an imaginative programme can be launched to 
ensure that workers see immediately an impact of the 
new style of thinking so that no alibi can be 
offered for not giving the fullest cooperation to the 
new management; and (c) in all public statements - 
from the Ministry concerned to the shop floor, the 
long-range objectives and progress towards achiev- 
ing them are highlighted rather than a’ direct 
comparison on a day-to-day basis with the opera- 
tional statistics of the previous management. 


"a 





. New Subscription’ Rates of 


The daily riso in the costs of 


: producing 
—by ten paise only—per copy and the subscription rates 
have been making all efforts to avoid any increase in {ts price, but 


i the new subscription rates of Mainstream. ; 


Inland 
Single Copy P © 
Sh Months Rs 13 
One Year Rs 25 
Three Years Ra 65 Í 
- Life Subscription Rs 250 





g the paper has compelled us to slightly raise tho price of Mainstream 


ondingly. For the last three years and more, we 
tis no more possible to do so. The. following ig 


Foreign Annual Subscription : By Air Mail 


Asia ` : 21 dollars 
U.K. 2 En, 
' Europe : 31 dollars 
America : 38 dollars 
Sorface Mail : 11 dollars for all countries. 
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New 

Light on. 

Freedom 
- Struggle 


THE SWADESHI MOVE- 
MENT IN BENGAL 1903-1908, 
Dr Sumit Sarkar; People’s Pub- 
lishing House, New Delhi; pp 
`552, Rs 50. - 

T= years 1903 to 1908 were of 


great significance in the his- 
tory of 


struggle techniques iat wen tc to | 


emerge in an incipient form. Yet, 
by 1908 hopes of a mass struggle 
against the British withered 
away and, instead, individual 
terrorisin, on the one hand, and 
renewed ‘“‘méndicancy’’, on the 
other, came to the fore. 

Why did the glimmerings of a 
Mass movement generated by the 
_ partition of Bengal die away? 
This is the crucial question 


by the years 1903-1908, and yet ' 


this is also the question generally 
ignored by the historians of 
modern India. Dr Sarkar, who 
analyses this problem, 

that the answer cannot be found 


in terms of “police repression” — 


but inthe ‘‘tensiohs within the 
swadeshi movement as it evolved 
out of and wrestled with the 
socio-economic structure, polit- 
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ical challenges and. cultural and 
religious traditions of Bengal”. 
Keeping this problem in sight, 
Dr Sarkar chooses as his central 
theme “‘the shifts within nation- 


alism in political ee 


methods and social ideals’’. 
the course of this analysis 7 
taken for granted or neglected. 
In Dr Sarkar’s work, tho 
generally accepted pigeon-holing 
of nationalists into ‘Moderates’ 
and: “Extremists” has been 


“abandoned for a’ more critical’ 


four-fold classification—moder- 


„ates: the’ trend towards self- 


develo t without ` inviting 
immediate confrontation with 


' the British, which the author 


terms ‘‘constructive swadeshi’’; 
political extremism: which be- 
sides advocating self-help also 
saw in ‘“‘extended boycott” a 
useful weapon; and terrorism. 
This is a thought-provoking 

ion based on a copious 
and intelligent use of original 
sources and could well generate 
an interesting debate in historical 


The significance of the labour 


` movement in the years 1903 to 
- 1908 often neglected or exagger- 


ated, has been put into perspect- 
ive by Dr Sarkar. ‘He holds: 
. ‘What really struck the imagina- 
tion of at least some of the 
nationalists was the efficacy of 
. the strike as a possible political 


“weapon,” and that there was in 


these years, the potential for an 
alliance between’ labour ‘unrest 
and nationalism which could 
have presented a viable mass- 
based altérnative to individual 
terrorism. 


In the final analysis, the failure. 


of the swadeshi movement lay 
in its mability to achieve a 
breakthrough to the masses; and 
in the realm of Hindu-Muslim 
relations, where instead of de- 
fusing tensions it only exacerb- 
ated them. Op both counts it 
was the socio-economic structure 
of Bengal that proved the limit- 
ing factor. 

-Dr Sarkar concludes with an 
interesting discussion on the pro- 
blems of methodology. He dis- 
agrees with both, the current 
Marxist interpretation -which 
views tho swadeshi movement in 
terms of bourgeois class aspira- 


-of state capitalism and 


tions, and its elitist alternatives 
pat forth by historians like J.H. 
oomfield and Anil Seal. As 


he rightly points out, both the 


interpretations are beset by the 
common drawback of assuming 
te crude an economic motiva- 


“Dr Sarkar has handled the - 
origi sources at his disposal 

imagination. In particular, 
his tracing the development of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s views on 
the social and political problems 
of the period with reference to 


- some of Tagore’s literary works 


makes fascinating reading. and 
kn interest the general 


Perhaps sections like the one 
dealing with a ‘“‘District-wise 


.. Survey of Samitis” may be rather 


heavy going for some. Yet for 
their sheer wealth of,information 
these sections will be of tremon- 
dous value to the 

Altogether, this book is a wel- 
Come addition to critical works 
on modern India. 


Ajoy Acharya 


STATE SECTOR... | 
(Continued from page 30) 


enterprises of public utility 
(N.Z. Volchek); :(8) Effectiveness 
of state activity concerning food- 
grains supply to the population 
(E.I. Mironova); (9) Role of 
export in developing countries in 
raising the economic effectiveness 
of the state sector (G.I. Chufrin); 
(10) Small-scale industry: repro- 
duction .and state regulation 
(A. I. Medovoi and V. A. 
Yashkin). 

As the editors have pointed’ out 
in their Preface, these articles 
may be considered to belong to 
three groups: one, dealing with 
the action of state economic 
policy on the branch-wise deve- 
lopment of the economy; two, 
analysing over-all factors concer- 
ning the effectiveness of the acti- 
vity of the public sector on the 


- whole; and three, dealing with 


the effectiveness of state enter- 
prises in different branches. Such | 


-an a ch has permitted, to 
mereci the: padeti aa ell ce 


specific features of development 
state 
sector in India. 
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DELHI JUNIOR DOCTORS STRIKE 


SOME FACTS 


INCREASES. IN THEIR MONTHLY EMOLUMENTS - 


On Ist January 1973 On 1st January 1974. Percentage 





increase 

Interns: Rs. 200/- Rs. 300/- 50% 
House-Surgeons: Rs. 275/- Rs. 500/- 82% 
Post-Graduate Students: . 

1st Year : Rs. 300/- _ Rs. 550/- ss, 83% 

2nd Year : Rs. 300/- Rs. 600/- | 100%, 
Registrars 

1st Year : Rs. 609.80 Rs. 747.50 | 23%, 

2nd Year : Rs. 651.60 | Rs. 782.00. 20% 

3rd Year : Rs. 678.60 _ Rs. 816.60 20% 


Notes: 1. Only about 20% of Post-Graduate students (about 50% in the 
All India Institue of Medical Sciences) were in receipt of 
D.G.H.S Scholarships. From 1-1-74, all Post- Graduate students 
in Central Government institutions will be entitled to the new 
~ rate of emoluments. 


2. Regjstrars get an-additional allowance of Rs 100/- p.m. for 
Posf-Graduate degrees and Rs 50/- p.m. for Post-Graduate 
diplomas. f 


3. Junior doctors are entitled to free hostel accommodation 
including water & elcctricity. 


4. Registrars emoluments have been given as recommended by 
the Third Pay Commission. | 


ISSUED BY THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL. OF HEALTH SERVICES 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


davp 73/605 





Musings over Poll Verdict 





I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 





Jukl Nkan 


Donate generously 
to 


Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


Space donated by a wellwisher 


Asunny smile ona cloudy day... 





The New Agfa Isoly I gives you beautiful 
photos in less-than-optimum light—with a 
choice of 2 lens stops. 


‘ y ae Agfa Isoly 1. 6 reasons make this the camera that brings 

S31 iw new opportunities to amateur photography: 

1, Easy-to-operate lever with three shutter speed settings. 
2. Achromat f8 lens for sharp, brilliant pictures. 
3. 2 lens stops ensure correct exposures for pictures 
shot under adverse conditions. 
4. Red warning signal indicates that ‘Double Exposure 
Lock" is on. 
S. Aperture setting lever with 2 lens stops. 

‘ 6. Gives 16 (4x4cm.) pictures on 120 size rollfilm (4 more 
than with the 6x6cm. size), Film-wind knob with special 
locking mechanism prevents double exposures, 

The Agfa Isoly I also takes sparkling Agfacolor 
transparencies for projection. For crystal-clear prints and 
enlargements, always specify Agfa-Gevaert Photo Papers. 


Manufactured by: New India Industries Limited, Baroda. 


Sole Distributors: 

| AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED Truly yours, 
Bombay o New Delhi o Calcutta o Madras Isoly 
@ Registered Trademark of Agfa-Gevaert, Antwerp/ » 
Leverkusen. Manufacturers of Photographic Producta, 







inclusive of 
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Other taxes 
extra, 
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RARA 
ERAR 
HAIE 


Aaram Haram Hai, so spoke India's beloved leader, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, soon after our Independence. 


That was the 'mantaram' he gave this poverty stricken 
nation... exhorting us to work hard, and “know no 

\ leisure’’, till we were able to eradicate our age-old 
poverty and make India prosperous. 


But we ignored his advice... 
The resultant sloth and frequent 
strikes have now got us into all 
sorts of difficulties, and resulted 
in an economic crisis of a 

grave magnitude... 


The Japanese, on the other 
hand, who had, about the 
same time, some 30 years 

ago, inherited a war-shattered 

economy, knew no such thing 

as LEISURE... The word 

does not even exist in their vocabulary... 


. And by sheer hard work, Japan to-day has become 
one of the richest countries in the world... 


We too could do the same... 


Ané $0, let us, in this 24th Year of our Republic, beginning January 26, 1974... 
—-— m (e-dedicate ourselves to hard work, and more hard work... 


\ Because for a poverty stricken people AARAM HARAM HAI. 
Issued by 


eer ORISSA CEMENT LIMITED 


RAJGANGPUR. ORISSA. 
as a part of its Service to the Nation 








AS these lines are being written, 
the omp picture of the 


election battle is yet to emerge, 
and to that measure, a detailed 
analysis cf tho situation arising 
out of the poll campaign has to 
wait a lit-le longer. At the same 
time, the broad trends are clearly 
discernibie. 

‘Perhaps the most significant 
feature a the poll verdict has 
been the setback suffered by tho 
parties of the Right. This has a 

bearing both for Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa. In Uttar 
Pradesh, the Jana Sangh assumed 
the com:c swagger as ifit was 
going to get a maong, while 
Sri Charen Singh with ane 
Alliance was also giving 
airs. However, the E that 
S re pu ea A on 
calctlations; the forfeiture 
of deport by Sri C. B. Gupta 
underlines the total irrelevance 
of the Syndicate as a political 
force, appropriately presided 
over by Sri Asoka Mehta, who 
has, by cow, earned the notoriety 
of g down any party in 
whose leadership he could worm 


his way :n. 

In Orissa, the Pragati com- 
bination was cocksure of victory, 
relying mainly on the one-time 
image of Sri Bija Patnaik, and 
also hoping to cash in on the 
dimensions inside the Congress 
itself. The poor showing that it 
has made is particularly signi- 
ficant for Orissa which has long 
been held under the spell of the 
Swatantra influence. 

Inside the Right, it is impor- 
tant to note that the Jana Sangh 
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Opposition party in UP. With 
its well-knit organisation pro- 
vided the RSS, there was 


expectation that the Jana Sangh 


would do better than the other 
of the Right in the 
election. Its failure to make 
the grade brings out uneqivocally 
the refusal of the electorate to 
be swayed by its 
communal propaganda togte 
with its tie-up with the vested 
interests, both urban and rural. 
The BKD’s impressive score 
reflects that the rich kulak 
farmer fattened by the Green Re- 
volution, has become a force to 
reckon with and thereby offers a 
challenge which the Congress 
has to meet ifit has to retain 


- its own mass base in the country- 


side. 
The debacle of the Socialists 


is a testimony to the electorate’s 
revulsion at tho thoronghiy 


is SP or the SSP—has miserably 
failed to attract the voter in any 
of the States. It isclear from 
the election trend—taking into 
account the Madhubani by-ele- 


- ction as well—that if there is an 


electoral battle today in Bihar, 
the Soctalists might be the biggest 
casual 


ty. 

The poll verdict has shown, by 
ni the remarkable 
iti and 
Dadar of Indian electorate. The 
masses are no doubt in a state 
of discont—disappointment well- 
ing up into anger and frustration 


Musings aver Poll Verdict 


—at the Congress failure to live 
up to its 1971-72 promises; and 
for this the Congress has had to 
pay by losing its previous comfor- 
table majority particularly in UP. 
At the same time, the electorate 


of the 
Right. This clearly indicates that 
the wind of change that blows over 
this country is of a Left-ward 
direction, and any force that 
stands against it’ cannot aspire 
to come to power through demo- 


e. 

Fe the Congress, the election 

battle has been a major test- 
ing time. It has been able to 
scrape through, but not with the 
triumphant score that it could 
command two years ago. If, in a 
chastened mood with its majority 
drastically slashed down in the 
prestigious UP poll, the Congress 
leadership tries to draw lessons 


cratic means. 


objectively from this ‘test, it 


should realise the urgency of 
going ahead with the radical 
reforms that it has been promis- 
ing to the masses in the five years 
sinco the expulsion of the 
Syndicate. 

The accretion into its ranks 
of the Syndicate followers in the 
wake of the electoral victories of 
1971 and 1972, has definitely 

ved to be a liability, while 
the forces of the Right inside the 
Congress which have not only 
obstructed the carrying out of 
promised radical reforms but have 
also corroded the fibre of the 
party organisation by hobnobbing 
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with Big Money, have to be’ 


purged if Smt Gandhi and her 
pariy aes to retain the support 
of ‘broad masses of this 
country. Both in Government 
and in the Congress hierarchy, 
the process of cleansing has to 
start immediately. 

The electorate has given one 
more opportunity to the Congress 
to govern both in UP and in 
Orisa; and if it does not move 
forward along progressive direc- 
tions, it would weaken itself. 
The fate of the Syndicate should 
be an eye-opener for the Congress 
leadership. 


The time has come when the ` 


cynservative elements which have 
been blocking the implementa- 
tion of even the accepted pro- 
grammes, both in the economic 
and the political flelds, have to 
be removed as a matter of emer- 
gency; and this is precisely where 
Smt Gandhi’s personal r 


bility assumes decisive signifi- , 


vacillates, whether 
“in the matter of changing and 
toning up.her Government team 
orin the matter of purging the 
party organisation of the ele- 
ments of the Right, she would 
only hap -tie process of under- 
mining present set-up by the 
forces of the Right in collusion 
with their counterparts outside. 
‘It is pertinent in this context 
to raise the question of the move 
on the part of a section of the 


Congress leadership to join hands. 


with the Syndicate. In Uttar 


Pradesh, the- suggestion was in © 


circulation in some that 
in the event of the Congreas not 


the majority, it should 
Saas with th Syndicate 
—a possibility which is yet to be 
sootched. In West Bengal, the 
dissidents gunning for the Chief 
Minister, have raised the de- 
mand for overtures to -the 
dicate and breaking off with 
CPI. In ‘the  strife-torn 
Gujarat. many advocates can be 
found of the Congress-Syndicate 
entente, if not merger. 

All this has got a boost from 
Smt Gandhi’s understanding with 
Sri Kamaraj in Tamil Nadu, in- 
cluding Pondicherry. While this 
’ was made out to be only a local 


electroral adjustment, the man- 
ner in which the two core 
ducted themselves d tho poll 
6 


_ takon eari 


‘campaign is as good as the mer- 
ger of the two, with Sri Kamaraj 
obviously holding the 
stewardship. ` ` 

While it is sought to BA 
plained away in responsible 
quarters in New Delhi that Sri 
pares should not be regarded 
as a typical Syndicate reaction- 
ary, the tactical approach to- 
wards him on the part of the 


. Congress leadership is hardly ten- 


able if ‘the Congress has to move 


„with the progressive forces. The 


Syndicate-Congress alliance in 
Tamil Nadu was directed mainly 
agdinst the CPI, as it happened 
in the Coimbatore Lok Sabha by- 
election, with Sri Kamaraj indu- 
lging in unedifying electioneering 
propaganda, and the Congress 
playing the second fiddle to him. 

The wise course for Smt 


, Gandhi would have been to come 
to an understanding with the - 


CPI-ADMK alliance, and then 
she could have counted upon Sri 
Kamaraj delinking himself from 
the Syndicate to join hands for 
achieving the only remaining am- 
bition in his life, that is, to get 


back the Chief Ministership in . 


Tamil Nadu. Instead of follow- 
ing the decision of'the Tamilnadu 
Pradesh Congress Committee, 
last year for the 
a common front of 


building o 


‘the Congress, the CPI and the 


ADMK, the Congress High Com- 
mand fell for the TTK stra 

of bypassing the CPI and provid- 
ing a shot in the arm for Sri 
Kamaraj; this has brought for the 
Congress neither office in Pondi- 


` cherry nor glory in Coimbatore. 


The poll results from the South 
have demostrated the utter bank- 
ruptcy of the DMK and defini- 
tely question the political legiti- 
macy of the dhi Minis- 
try. However, to bring about a 
decisive shift in Tamil Nadu, it 
would be necessary for the Con- 


. gress leadership to seriously re- 


think whether it should hitch its 
wagon to the Kamaraj star or 
follow its all-India line of under- 
ing with the CPI. Itis the 
latter alternative that can also 
harness in a purposeful endoa- 
vour the phenomenon of the 
MGR wave that the ADMK 
stands for. 
In the broader national canvas, 
the poll experience has under- 


R 
lined the urgency of closer under- 
standing between the Congress’ 
and the Left. 

The fiasco of the pro-Right line 
should embolden the progressives 
inside the Congress to assert both 
at the organisational and the ad- 
ministrative levels. They have to 
take the initiative in cleansing 
the Congress of undesirable 
elements, particularly the disre- 

table ‘money-grubbers . and 
rokers, who ‘have helped, toa 
large measure, in tarnishing the 
image of the Congress. Side by 
side, they have to come forward 
to build the party seriously as an 
instrument for fighting the vested 
interests—a job that has to 
begin at the grass-roots. What 
this election campaign has shown 
up is the appalling state of the 
party organisation even in a tra- 
ditionally Congress State as UP. 
As an essential concomtttant 


“of this, the Congress Left will 


have to build enduring bridges 
with the Left outside. It is, in 
this context, imperative that the 
Congress-CPI relations are sorted 
out. The election experience has 
brought out many serious draw- 
backs in this relatio . While 
the Congress and the I came 


- closest in Manipur, and next m 


Orissa, it is to be admitted that 
there have been lapses on both 
sides which do not behove res- 
ponsible political leaderships. If 
the CPI has not* been able to 
adhere to the poll understanding 
with the Congress in some of the 
seats in UP, the Congress on 
its has failed on that score 
in Orissa. The result has benefit- 
ted the Right, as, for instance, 
at Bhubanéswar, where the Right 
stalwart, Harekrishna Mahtab, 
could have been trounced had 
Smt Nandini Satpathy been able 
to prevent her own relative being 
put up, thereby getting the CPI 
candidate lose by a narrow 


margin. 

Similarly, the Bihar unit of 
the CPI, the largest In the 
country, hardly displayed wis- 
dom in inviting defeat with the 
forfeiture of deposit for its candi- 
date at the Madhubani poll, 
aganist Sri Ghafoor who can, 
no means, be regarded as.aid 
in-the-wool reactionary. 

‘ All this does not revolve mere- 
ly around the question of seat 
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- adjustments in election battle. 
In the 


nation ir. the difficult days ahead 
the need is not for confrontation 
© but coo tion all 


forces of the Left for building 
Up mass movements for the reali- 
sation of common radical ao 
grammes. The axis for such an 
alliance of the democratic and 
the progressive forces has to be 
a durabls Congress-CPI entente. 
The experienco of West Bengal 
Clearly shows that the reaction- 
ary forces alone will gain by 
every mcve that undermines the 
alliance between the Congress 
and the CPI. What is true of 
West Bengal, is, more or less, 


T# Economic Survey 1973-74, 
read with Union Finance 
Minister Y.B. Chavan’s answers 
to questions in Rajya Sabha on 
February 26, cannot but lead one 
to conclide that it is a document 
of self-justification rather than a 
self-critical one.as was attempted 
to be passed off over the All 
India Radio by the Chief Econo- 
mic Acviser to the Finance 
Ministry on the previous evening. 
Although the Survey gave rise 
to speculations over the shape of 
direct cr indirect taxes in the 
coming Budget, almost no com- 
mentator could overlook its 
smugness, its  self-justificatory 
tone, its attempts to hold others 
responsible for the economic ills 
of the country and, above all, the 
confused and contradictory state- 
ments. In all seriousness it claims 
that even though the measures 
adopted by the Government dur- 


ing the past years have not pro-. 


duced the desired results, they 
would te effective in the coming 
years, im containing price rise and 
overcoming shortages. i 
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t tasks facing the - 


true, for thé whole country. 
Active tapport between the 
Congress and the CPI can help 
the other Left parties—at least 
the more serious sections within 
them—to' re-think about the 
barrenness of the policy that 
they have been pursuing both 
with regard to the Congress and 
the CPI. The CPM leadership 
has to ponder over the question, 
whether they have bathed them- 
selves in glory by trying’ to 
scuttle the election of 
the CPI candidate in Coimba- 
tore, or have strengthened them- 
solves through the jute strike in 
West Bengal in ‘unity with the 
CPI, a strike in which a large 


ECONOMIST 


The Economic Survey is suppos 
sed to present only an account of 
the economy's performance dur- 
ing the past years, and is not a 
precursor of the Budget for the 
coming year, nor does it discuss 
Policies, according to a spokes- 
man of the Finance Ministry. Is 
it really so? Does not the past 
performance of the economy, 
depend on’ the policies followed 
by the Government? And, if the 
economy had failed to perform 
as it was expected, could it not 
be because the Government's 
policies were counter-productive? 
The Survey has neither attempted 
to pose such questions nor even 
alluded to, possible answers to 
them while assessing the per- 
formance of thé economy during 
the-past year. 

In fact, Sri Chavan has denied 
that the Government policies had 
led to increases in prices. He 
attributed the unprecedented rise 
in prices to hoarding, the general 


_ short Ply of commodities and 


the effect of the previous two bad 
years in agricultural and indust- 


Survey of Surrender 


body of Congress followers 
among the jute workers also 
The ence ive for t 

$ or tomorrow 
forall democratic and patriotic 
forces is that the Right, though 
humbled at the » is stil 
active, as could be seen in Guja- 
rat and also in Maharashtra. If 
it has to be routed, there is no 


Thè need for statesmanship on 


n 
the part of the Left is acutely 
felt at this crucial juncture in 
the nation’s career. l 
February 28 N.C. 


rial production. According to 
him, the sharp rise in prices and 
the shortages of essential com- 
modities n public consumption 
were not ‘due to any wrong policy. 
of the Government. And he asser- 
ted that the policies pursued so 
far would produce positive re- 
sults in the long ron. ; 


Sri Chavan did not care to 
specify how long this “long run” 
would be. But if his Ministry’s 
Survey is any guide, with the 
‘‘policies’”” pursued so far being 
continued, the wait would have 
to be for an indefinite period. 
A section by section “asseesment”’ 
of the situation in the past year, 
as well as the outlook for the 
coming year. under the attractive 
heading of ‘The Economic Chal- 
lenges of 1974-75”, will convince 


-any reader of what actually 


when smugness is gar- 
i with utter confusion. 


to the economic challenges faced 
by the country through a variety 


their adverse effects on more vul- 
nerable sections of society.” ` 
What has been the net result of 
this magnificent response? “‘The . 
wholesale price index of Decem- 
ber'29, 1973, was 26 pe cent 
higher than at the end of Decem- 
ber 1972.” And this ‘‘in the | 
wake of an increase of nearly 14 
per cent in wholesale prices bet- 
ween December 1971 and Decem- 
ber 1972”. f 
In other words, 40 per cent in- 
crease in prices between Decem- 
ber 1971 and December 1973 
when Sri Chavan has been mana- 
ging the Finance Ministry’s affairs 
along with his ‘‘responses’’. And 
then comes the smug statement: 
“That these policies have not 
made a significant impact on the 
-price situation is too obvious a 
fact to need any elaboration.” 
And yet, the Finance Minister 
has no hesitation to justify the’ 
past policies before the Members 
of Parliament, throwing at them 
the sop that they would have 
effect “in the long’ run”. Even 
when the MPs pressed that the 
measures adopted were faulty, 
Sri Chavan stuck to his gun: 
they were correct, only the results 
were slow in i 
This is the main en of the 
Economic Survey 1973-74 in 
respect of almost every aspect 
of the country’s economic acti- 
vities. Although- agricultural 
production is sd to be very 
973-74, compar- 
ed to the failures of the previous 
two despite the ‘‘correct”’ 
licies, it will not beable to 
ring any relief to the people. 
“Although no firm estimates 
of national income are available | 
beyond 1971-72", the rate of 
in national income ‘‘will 
about 6 percent” in 1973-74 
at constant 1960-61 prices. 
There has been a stagnation in 
the public sector investment in 
spite of having followed 
“correct” policies, and “any 
increase that might take place in 
the private corporate investment 
in 1973-74 is unlikely to make 
up” for it. 
There was a “small decline in 
the index of industrial produc- 


E 


tion” and “‘performance in 
certain critical sectors, such as 


steel, power and fertilisers was - 


particularly unsatisfactory”. And 
all this, in spite of the Govern- 
ment having followed correct 
policies! 

The same results of following 
“correct” policies are obtained in 
respect of fiscal and monetary 
operations. “Despite continued 

is by the Reserve Bank 
on credit restraint, credit expans- 
ion to the commercial sector 
recorded an - unsually large 
increase in the 1973 slack 
season” and “in the calender 
year 1973, money supply with 
the Eb increased by 15.8 per 
cent”. 

For the man in the street, these 
bewildering contradictory state- 
ments—“‘correct” policies brińg- 
ing aomi ‘wrong. alegre 
very well a to be nothing 
but sheer adie. But a careful 
appraisal of the uncomfortable 
facts provided in the Survey and 
the difficulties in the coming 
period, should make one feel 


. that there is a method in this 


madness. 
This method, to our mind, is 
a subtle move to prepare this 
country fora new bout of beg- 
garliness. In all these years, 
the Finance Ministry of the 
Government of India has been 
dominated by a psychology of 
and under the steward- 


time low. 
We have ed a PL 480 
agreement h sacntifies the 


operations of the US Embassy. 


and its offshoots in this country. 
And it has enabled the US 
Ambassador to propose the 
rengao e! large-scale pene- 
tration o erican private capi- 
tal-“on the basis of reasonable 
returns”. 
Ni PERE E vi be available 
a ing of the i 
tion to meet the sconces 
challenges of 1974-75. Having 


made a ‘‘case”” that extenuating - 


issues were responsible for the 
malfunctioning of the econom 
in 1973-74, following the still 
worse performance in the previ- 
ous two years, and for which the 
Finance Ministry and the 
Government of India bear no 


, the Survey has 
come to the spectacular conclu- 
sions that agriculture occupies a 
crucial place in our economy, 
and that “economic management 
in the coming years.will have to 
find effective ways and means of 
importing a now element of 
dynamism to India’s industrial 
economy”. 

The Survey has underlined 
several constraints on improving 
agricultural production, such.as 
the “‘state of the weather”, limit- 


’ laid so much emphasis in recent 


years for modernising our agri- 
culture”, the ‘“‘cousiderable un- 
certainty about prospects for our 
international payments’, the 
steep rise in petroleum crude 
prices which “affect our import 
jon aged even though it is diffi- 

t to quantify its adverse 
effects”. And, consequently, 
‘1974-75 promises to be another 
dificult year for the Indian 


Again, “fluctuations in harvest 
yield are inevitable” in an agri- 
cultural economy like ours. 
These adverse effects can be 
mitigated only through the 
creation of a sizable buffer stock. 
We do not have a surplus in 
foodgrains. Atthe same time” 
imports of sizable quantities of 
foodgrains are ruled out with 
the high import bill further jack- 
ed up by the prohibitive cost of 
oil imports. ; 

Under the. circumstances, in 
face of fluctuating prices and 
uncertain harvests, only a well- 
functioning public distribution 
system can protect the vulnerable 
sections of society and that 
“depends on the success of pro- 
curement efforts”. 

The “logic” becomes apparent 
when the Survey says: ‘‘It is also 
clear that if widespread coercion 
is to be ruled out in the procure- 
ment of foodgrains, prices paid 
to farmers must be reasonably 


‘remunerative. However, if pro- 


curement prices are raised steep- 
ly, the purpose of setting up a 
ublic ution. will” 

largely defeated. ‘At the same 
time, it has to be recognised 
that so long as there is a wido 


(Continued on page 28) 
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RECOSNITION OF BANGLADESH 


b 


Triumph of People of Pakistan 


N 


AKISTAN ‘ has recognised 

Bang_adesh without any pre- 
conditior, without any reference 
to the trial of the 195 prisoners 
of war. A major hurdle in the 
way of developing a subconti- 
nental understanding and cons- 
equently “of a subcontinental 
image, has been removed. . 

But itis only the hurdle that 
has been removed. The positive 
efforts towards building up a 
subcontiitental image and under- 
standing between India, Bangla- 
desh anc Pakistan are yet to be 
initiated. In fact, a series of 
measures have still to be taken 
towards -he implementation of the 
Simla Agreement of July 2, 1972, 
which holds the key not only to 
a subcomtinental detente but also 
.to the emergence of this land 
mass a£ an effective political 
quantity: for peace and security 
in Asia. . 

It wes a singular lack of 
statesmanship on the pari of 
Mr Zuldgar Ali Bhutto that has 
so far come in the way of a 
speedy rormalisation of relations 
in _ the subcontinent. ‘The 
Pakistani rulers were aware that 
the hiscory of the subcontinent 
had taken a major turn with the 
Bangladesh dec its indepen- 
dence. But they decided to sit 
back and blink their eyes. f 

Mr Ehutto allowed the opport- 
unity offered by the Simla 
Agreement to almost slip out of 
his hands. He went back on his 
solemn promise given to Smt 
Indira Gandhi Bie a 
would recognise soon 
after his return to Islamabad 
from Simla. 

However, with a view to seek 
a solution of all humanitarian 
problens left over by the 1971 
war, Iadia and took 
tho intiative with their Joint 
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Declaration of April 17, 1973, 


. for a there-way simultaneous 


repatriation of the Pakistani 
POWs and civilian internees, 
except those required by Bangla- 
desh Government for trial on 
criminal charges, of Bengalees 
forcibly detained in Pakistan and 
tho non-Bengalees owing alle- 
glance to P who had opted 
to be repatriated. 

An agreement even on this was 
not easy. An Indian delegation 
went to Rawalpindi in the last 
week of July 1973, but was un- 
able to break through Pakistani 
intransigence. The double-faced 
Islamabad policy on the POWs 
became evident even to the 
common people in Pakistan. It 
was not easy for them to under- 
stand Pakistan Government’s 
so-called principles which blocked 
the return of their kith and kin. 

. It took another fortnight of 
waiting when the talks were 
resumed in Delhi on August 17. 


But only after unnecessary delay- 
ing and dramatised back and forth 
flights between New Delhi and 
Islamabad that the long overdue 
agreement on the three-way 


- repatridtion could be signed. - 


The Delhi Agreement offered 
another opportunity to Mr 
Bhutto to break the unn 
stalemate. It stipulated that the 
final decision over the 195 POWs 
detained on criminal charges, 
would be taken at a triparti 


the reality. 
‘Even a couple of days before 
announced un- 
conditional diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh, Mr Bhutto 
went on record that no such 
thought would cross his mind 
unless Bangladesh surrendered 
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. ita right to try the 195 POWs. 1 its seventy-five million people— 


And he also reminded that the 
question of Bangladesh’s admi- 


the inexorable logic of 
history cannot -be ignored for 
long. Pakistan has finally come 
round to recognise the subconti- 
nental reality. It is, without 
doubt, a grand victory of the 
people of Pakistan. They have 


mere: blinking at reality could 


not pass for a policy, nor for that 
matter could it convince anyone 
about Islamabad’s protestations 
regarding embarking ona path 
of peace and amity with neigh- 
bours, 

The airport camaraderie which 
Mr Bhutto displa with great 
fanfare while coming Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, was his way of 
assuring the people of Pakistan 
that he had, after all, seen light, 
notwithstanding \his usual ver- 

_ bosity about Islamic brotherhood 
and all that. | . 

It was Sheikh Mujib who 

brought home to Prime Minister 


Bhutto the arpa of the 
situation, as he had e earlier 
during a cruise on the Padma 
along with People’s Party leader, 
Bhutto on a February afternoon 
of that fateful 1971. Flushed 
with the dreams of ruling ‘over 
both West and East Pakistan, 
Mr Bhutto was in no mood to 
listem to the Sheikh at that time. 
One does not know if he has 
kept his cars open now. 

The Sheikh refused to harp on 
the Islamic content before the 
Lahore summit. He stressed on 
the new chapter opened in the 
subcontinental The 


history. 
recognition of Bangladesh with 


1 
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not all of whom are Muslims 
marks another great triumph of 
i thousand 


-secularism, burying 
fathoms deep the pernicious two- 


nation theory. This is the sub- 
continental reality that the 
assembled leaders of thé Islamic 
countries applauded to when 
they lustily cheered the Sheikh’s 
intervention at the Lahore 
summit. 

It is undeniable that with the 
removal of the ‘main hurdle in 
the way of subcontinental amity, 
the people of India, Bangladesh 
and Pakistan have now opened 
before them the opportunity to 


` make their due contribution 


towards the basic tasks of remov- 


ing poverty and the centuries old ` 
backwa 


rdness of this region 
through mutual cooperation and 
understanding. 


India and Pakistan and to initiate 
the process of durable peace in 
the subcontinent. While it is 
the duty of the people of all 
the three countries to maintain 


additional respo 
on the people of Pakistan, that 
of making the rulers at Islania- 
bad abide by the logic of the 
current developments—normali- 
sations of felations with India. 
Islamabad has now positively 
to respond to New Delhi’s move 
in this direction. Steps are 
to be taken to resume com- 


munications—postal, telegraphic, 
posts, ` 


sea, land including border 

and air links including over- 
flights— between India and Pakis- 
tan. Arrangements have to be 
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made to promote travel facilities 
fot the nationals of the two 
countries. Trade and coopera-- 
tion in economic and-other 

fields have to be resumed as far as 
possible. And, finally, diplomatic 
relations between the two count-' 
ries have to be re-established. 

It is nobody’s case that all 
these can be achieved immedia- 
tely. But the Simla Agreement 
has adequately provided for a 
step by step resolution of the 
issues through meetings of the 


‘Tepresentatives of the two sides 


and ultimately at a meeting of the 
heads of the two Governments. 

The subcontinental amity 
hinges on the implementation of 
the Simla A t in letter 
and spirit, as it also makes it real. 
The recognition of Bangladesh, 
having been accomplished at the 
diplomatic level, needs to be 
given a practical shape. It will 
require the joint efforts of all the 


continent but also strengthen it 
to hurl back. the forces of 
neocolonialism. f 

With the normalisation of rola- 
tions in the subcontinent, it will 
not be difficult to draw the posi- 
tive lessons from the India-Ban- 
gladesh Treaty of 1972. And, 
given the necessary political pers+ 
pective and will on the part of 
Islamabad—overcoming the obst- 
ructions of the stringpullers in 
Washington and Peking—there is 
no reason why such a treaty 
mnt draw in its ambit Pakistan 


That will be another turning 
point of history, creating a 
mighty citadel of peace, and secu- 
rity in Asia and the world. 


Eliminating 
Caste 

in- E 
India 


G.M. GARE 


T= Ceterioration in the living 
coaditions of the scheduled 
castes continues unabated. 

Having remained at the bot- 
tom of our social pyramid for 
centuri2s, they never could enjoy 
the benefits of education, nor 
could they ever acquire the skills 
in any of the crafts, with the 
result that they have remained 
unskilled and uneducated. In 
the rural sector the conditions 
are stit worse. They are made to 
live im isolation and do the 
meanest jobs. The slightest pro- 
test brings on their heads the 
wrath of the entire village com- 
munity which might mean any 
one of -he ignominies like arson, 
beating, stoppage of drinking 
water, rape of the womenfolk, or 
even death. 

The chief characteristic of 
rural economies after Indepen- 
dence was the rise of one-caste 


Dr Gare belongs to the Gokhale 
Institute of Politica and Economics, 
Poona. i 
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economic institutions. This held 
good for almost all institutions 
like markets, cooperative socio- 
ties, sugar factories, housing soci- 


eties, educational institutions, 


and ginning units. 


The scheduled castes who had. 


a place in the traditional econo- 
mic system in villages had lost 
under the new economic system, 
and those who had given up their 
traditional profeasions tried to 
“force their entry” into.the new 
economic system to work as 
labourer or members. But the 
entry is denied to them by the 
rules of the new system. 

The chances are that the social 
and political conditions of the 
scheduled castes are likely to 
worsen in the years to come. This 
will be especially so in the rural 
areas for the simple reason that 
communal’ antagonisms which 
were already there are likely to 
get compounded with economic 
conflicts which would become in- 
evitable as the economic develop- 
ment would add more to the 
wealth and opportunities of those 
who have been living a marginal 
existence. 

The increasing atrocities 
against the scheduled castes in 
all the States in India provide 
ample proof of the ever-widening 
gap and growing tensions. The 
situation is very acute and poses 
two important problems: the pro- 
blem of removing social disabili- 
ties and the problem of social 


. integration of caste themselves. . 


At this time, most of the efforts 
at the political level are directed 
to the first problem, and it is 
obvious because a sense of equa- 
lity is the necessary condition for 
eliminating castes. The constitu- 
tional and legislative measures 
also were designed more to end 
discriminations against the sche- 
duled castes. The first problem, 
therefore, can be solved by legal 

socio-economic measures. 
With stricter enforcement of th 
existing laws, | i social 
awareness of the evil, educational 
development and urbanization, 
etc., the caste discrimination can 
be overcome. “ - 

But, the solution of the first 
problem does. not necessarily 
mean an automatic solution of 
the second. The social discrimi- 
nation cannot be abolished unless 


the social order is changed by 
ortablishiog a values and brin- 
ging ut tho necessary social 
transformation. Caste division is 
not class division and is basically 
psychological. Caste is no pro- 
ahi which can be confiscated 
orce. 

Traditional Village: The plain 
fact is that the Indian villages 
still maintain immutably their 
caste hierarchy with people from 
different castes, still by and large 
following the occupations of their 


pattern anywhere. Often 

techniques are also adopted for 
the traditional occupation. For 
example, a Chambhar will rather 
open a shoe-shop in his house 
than a power loom, given a 


“choice. 


So long as this continues it is 
difficult to see how this division 
will go; caste divisions will be 
reinforced ina hundred ways in 
human consciousness. The lower 
social status of the scheduled 
castes is reinforced by their’ lower 
occupational, educational and 
general economic conditions. . 

It is a fact that to a large ex- . 
tent the scheduled castes’ status 
is directly correlated with lower 
economic status. And it is ob- 
vious that poverty causes educa- - 
tional backwardness, which in 
turn limits the rahge of occupa- 
tional choice. This again points 
to the general economic problem. 
One reason why man today still 
aspires to his ancestral occupa- 
tion is that he finds in it a greater 
sense of security. The overall 
economic situation in the country 
is so desperate that few dare ven- 
ture to face its hazards unless 
pushed by circumstances. 

This foregoing considerations 
would show that the ultimate 
solution of the problem again 
lies in totally revolutionising the 
economic ie social structure of 
society, rather than reservin g 
selected pockets of privilege for 
backwards. 

Integration : Then there is the 
question of integration of the 
various castes so as to do away 
With the caste system altogether. 
This is a more difficult problem. 

Any amount of change tn the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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STATISTICAL STUDY 


‘Scheduled — 
Castes 
and 
Communal . 
Problems 


H.A. GANI 


T= following is a brief study 
‘of the problem of scheduled 
castes in the light of statistica 
and to compare the atrocities on 
them with communal incidents 
with a view to understanding the 
acuteness of the problem facing 
scheduled . caste. Table shows 
the population of scheduled 


castes. ; 

The scheduled caste people 
constitute 14.6 P ar of tho 
total tion of the country. 
popula of tho scheduled 


urban. areas are able to assert 
their rights in several ways, but 
those residing in rural areas have 
been unable to assert their rights 
as equal citizens. More often 
than not, they fall an easy prey 
to higher caste oppression and 
atrocities. í i 

Tt is important to note that 
while the incidents of communal 
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violence have appreciably declin- 
ed throughout the country during 
the last four years, the number 


. of atrocities on scheduled caste 


shows an upward trend. 
According to the official 
document of the Home Ministry, 
the communal situation which 
deteriorated seriously in 1967 
and remained bad in the follow- 
ing three years, showed an 
improvement in 1971. In 1969, 
there were 519 cases of communal 
‘Violence of which 213 were 
x rted from Gujarat alone, 


. followed ‘by 99 cases in Bihar. 


With 164 incidents, Maharashtra 
was the worst hit ia 1970. Then 
came Bihar with its 79 cases, 
followed by West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

The all-India figure of 521 
communal . incidents in 1970 
shrank to 321 in 197), and 240 
in 1972. Bihar which had the 
second highest figure of com- 
munal violence in 1969 and 
1970, acquired the distinction of 
leading the statistical table in 
p by recording 65 incidents. 
than the 79 rècorded in 1970, 
but indicated that the situation 
had improved far more in the 
other States than in Bihar. The 
incidents of communal violence 
which were the highest in 
Maharashtra in 1970, totalling 
164, came down to 35 in 1971. 
The i vement in UP was 
marg from 48 to 43 inci- 
dents. ; - 

The total for the four years 
ended 1972 blemishes Gujarat’s 
record most, with 282 incidents. 
Bihar follows with 274, Maha- 
rashtra is third with 232 inci- 
dents and UP fourth with 164 
incidents; and closely following 
comes West Be with 156. 
Till the end of August 1973, a 
total of 173 incidents were repor- 
ted throughout the country. 
Seven of them were of a serious 


Turning to the atrocities 
against thé scheduled castes, the 


atrocities on scheduled caste were 
reported in 1971, they rose to 
2,384 in 1972. The figure stood 


figure was, however, lower’ 


at 1,848 at the end of August 
1973 (for six months). 

UP alone accounted for 1,811 
cases in 1971. The figure rose 
to 1,925 in 1972 and stood at 
1,376 at the end of August 1973. 


' The figures for Gujarat were 174- 


for 1971, 217 for 1972 and 121 
till August 1973 The figures 
for Maharashtra and Bihar were 
47 and 65, y, in 1971, 
131 and 71 in 1972, and 117 and 
86 till tho end of August, 1973. 
On the basis of official reports ` 
alone, it can be stated that 
every year about 200 scheduled 
casto ns are murdered in'` 
various parts of India by the 
casto Hindus. . The question 
arises: why did the number of 
communal incidents decline in 
comparison with the, atrocities 
against the scheduled castes? 
The answer is very simple and 
can be proved by the following. 
The official vigilance 
prompt action; investigation and 
prosecution of persons instigating 
communal trouble and threat to 
a the lax and guilty officials 
ve undoubtedly played their. 
part in communal 


repressing 
violence. In 1970, while 258 
persons were convicted, 2,899 
were discharged. Figures for 
1971 were 314 and 2,568. For 
1972, they were 150 and 1,990, 


repectively. 

Between 1967 and 1973, the 
State Governments rocked by 
communal violence held 166 -. 
i accountable. 


tables, and included two District~ 
Magistrates. While a handful of | 
constables were dismissed, others 
were either given a clean chit 
or warned and censured, or 
denied an increment or two. 

On the ‘other hand, the 
administrative machinery a8 it is 
composed today, is just not 
interested in making life for the 
scheduled castes a little more 
human. In fact, it is plainly 
hostile to them. Not even two: 
per cent of the caste Hindus 
arrested under the Anti-Untouch- 
ability Act are sent to jail. 

When a police official of 
Thanjavur was asked about 
offences under the Act, he’ 


(Continued on page 31) . 
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Technocratic 
Bias’ 

of 
Indian 
Planning 


SUDIPTO MUNDLE 


pe five years our planning 
experts inside and outside the 


Planring Commission ‘have a _ 
bonamza 


As the Commission grinds 
through its familiar routine of 
Approach Documents, Draft 
Plans and the olusive final draft 
of a Five Year Plan, the experts 
go toa town in their journal, 
weekHes, dailies and seminars. 
B at-acks the estimates of our 
- Tesource base and rejects them 
as a flight of fancy. C moves to 
defend them in terms of “struc- 
tural” logic. Meanwhile, A 
creatos a furore over the question 
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of employment. And, so it ‘goes 
. on 


Nobody poses the really awk- 
watd question, of course, that is, 
that our economic 


and the USA, cannot really do a 
penny’s worth to make the 
system run the way they want to 


_ Tun it. 


Our system, have we not been 
told often enough, is a system 
based on private property, com- 
Modities and the market? But 
why should anybody wonder 
how a market system based on 
Private property is to be run 
according to plan? The putty clay 
tradition of neoclassical ‘econo- 
mics has that capital 


can be moulded according to - 


your wish. So the experts wish. 
And so it shall be. As we saw in 
the last four Five Year Plans, 
everything will happen the way 
the experts have planned it. 

But the layman has become 
stubborn these days. Ho has 
some troublesome questions. 
The Fifth Plan Draft, like the 
ones before it, sets out several 
commendable objectives. Income 
redistribution, self-reliance and 
a 5.5 per cent rate of growth. 
There is nothing particularly new 
or unfamiliar about these. We 
have had them all before—several 


times over— with some differences. 


in emphasis. The question is: 
How is all this to be achieved? 

At one level the technocrats 
will answer that all the numbers 
have been worked out consisten- 
tly, such that all the targets lie 
within the attainable set. Which 
is all to the good, but what 
happens when you take these 
numbers out of the game and 
start looking out for them in the 
real world? For the smart ones, 
there is an answer to that, too. 
Match your targets and instru- 
ments. . Construct the policy- 
frame. The policy-frame will 
ensure that the numbers churned 
out by a computer also obtain 
in reality. 

The latest draft Fifth Five 
Year Plan has sought to dis- 
tioguish itself from its predeces- 
sors on this count. It argues 
that in the past we have had 
“Jeas-than-foll achievement of 
the targets’? because of “the 


absence of a policy-frame which 
indicates the necessary coordina- 
tlon between instruments and 
targets” (Draft Fifth Five Year 
Plan, p 15). It then sets about 
making amends over the next 
ten pages for the previous lapses, 

But are we naive enough to 
believe that this has been the 
crux of our economic problem? 
After all, the policy instruments 
listed in this policy-frame are 
not new—public investment, in- 
stitutional reform, monetary and 
fiscal policies. Who can deny 
that all of these have been in 
use for more than twenty years 
now? Yet the economy has 

ormed exactly as it should 

the logic of private property, 
and not by the targets of a plan. 
Why should we assume that we 
can use these instruments more 
effectively in the Fifth Plan than 
in the earlier four? 

As it turns out, our planners 
are not really so naive. The 
policy-frame concludes with the 
admission that the basis of 
effective planning is tied up with 
effective measures for redistribu- 
tion of material property. The 
question of property, it points 
out, isnot only relevant for the 

ion of incomes but also 
for the mobilisatjon and develop- 
ment of resources. 

Unfortunately, that is all it 
is. The role of material property, 
which should really be the start- 
ing point of national economic 
is no more than a 


returns briefly to this question in 
the second volume where three 
and a half pages of the four 
hundred-page document are devo- 
ted to land reforms and their 
implementation. It is interesting ` 
to quote: 

‘Theo administrative organi- 
sation has proved to be an inad- 
equate instrument...of land 
reform. Therefore, an efficient 
administrative machinery opera- 

at the village, tehsil, district 
and State levels, would be needed 
to attend to the task of imple- 
mentation.... There should also 
be officials of appropriate seni- 
ority at the lower levels. The 
village level functionaries like 
Patwaries, Karnams, Karam- 
charis, etc. have been a serious 
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impediment in the implementa- - 


tion of land reform.... Only well 
paid staff who can reasonably be 
. expected to be above temptation 
should be entrusted with land 
reform work.” (Planning Com- 
mission, 1973; p 44) 

This sums up the technocratic 
perspective on the land question. 
The forms of property, the rela- 
tions of production—political 
economy—these have nothing to 
do with it. It is all a question of 
appropriate administration. Even 
in that, the elitist blas stares one 
in the face. i 

Blessed are the well patd staff 

for there’s is the realm of 


- honesty 

This attitude towards land re- 
forms is illustrative of the taboo 
which operates among our tribe 
of technocrats against all ques- 
tions of political economy. ` 
Some time ago two of our 
leading economists published an 
extensive survey of the literature 
on Indian planning and related 
issues (Bhagwati and Chakra- 
varty, 1969). As this survey re- 
vealed, it is difficult to find any 
serious attempt at grasping the 
political economy of India’s 
development. Subsequent con 
tributions on multi-level planning 
and other exercises related to the 
formulation of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan, have also kept away 
from a scientific diagnosis of our 
economic system. Hére lies the 
sourco: of a crisis in Indian 


Janning. 

Planning, do we not all know, 
uestion of mere econo- 
ation? It is politics. It 
is group dynamics. But all this, as 
I said, is beyond the pale of the 
technocrats. In their language, 
planning is- neatly partitioned 
into two independent matrices— 
the matrix of economic calcula- 
tion and the matrix of political 
economy; and it is only the for- 
mer* which lies within their do- 
main of scientific analysis. 
Within this matrix of economic 
calculation, Professor Chakra- 
varty has recently argued 
(Chakravarty, 1974), the Draft 
Fifth Plan has done a good job. 
However, ina detailed: critique, 
Tendulkar (1974) has pointed 
out several aspects in which the 
planning exercise has been inad- 
equate even at this level, 
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A planning exercise can be 
described, for convenience, as 
consisting of three parts: a speci- 
fication of objectives and priori- 
ties; a set of exercises with quan- 
titative models: which, though 
not included in the Plan, provide 
some sort of theoretical under- 
pinning for the Plan; and, finally 
a range of quantitative estimates 
and targets covering the entire 
range of economic activities as 
well as policies. The model- 


building exercise of the Fifth: 


Plan Draft is a combination of 
three parts—a macro-model of 
the MHarrod-Domar type; an 
input-output model of the static, 
open, Leontief type; and a con- 
sumption model similar to some 
earlier models attempted in 
India. 

Tendulkar’s analysis points out 
that the structure of the total 
model is uate for capturing 
the inter-rela between the 
three major objectives, that is, 
there is no rigourous. integration 
between the task of determining 
objectives and priorities and the 

ntitative modelling exercises. 

t the other end, he points out, 


severely biased estimation of the - 


pamena in the model havo 
to a grosaly unrealistic com- 
bination of targets. 

Thus, even in terms of a num- 
ber’s game, the Fifth Plan ezer- 
cises turn out to be less than 
adequate; though one might still 
argue that they are somewhat 
better than what went into the 
earlier Plans. : : 

However, the economic calou- 


lation, a little better or'a little 


worse, does not really matter 
unless it is firmly in ted with 
the matrix of po economy. 
Without the latter, the former is 
utterly impotent. We are only 
pretending that our fine calcula- 
tions about a 5.5 per cent rate of 
growth, the rate of savings and 
investment, the inter-sectoral 
flow of resources, or the balance 
of payments make a difference in 
reality. We are only fooling our- 
selves that we have the means to 
convert all these: numbers into 
real-life quantities. (Planning 
Commission, pp 92-116) 

Plan implementation is not 
merely a question of matching 
instruments and policies or deve- 
loping administrative designs. It 


is a matter of wielding the levers 
of political and economic power 
that obtain in our system. These 
aro the real determinants of 
effective planning. But on these 
questions our Plans have almost 
nothing to say. í 

What is the thrust of all this? 
A cynical plea for the end of 
planning? I hope not. The eco- 
nomic calculations are necessary, 
best wishes to them. But thoy are 
hardly sufficient. In fact, they 
mean very little by themselves. 
Numbers’ games garnished with 
platitudes on peoplo’s involve- 
ment are at besta joke in bad 
taste unless they aro firmly based 
on the political economy of 
India’s economic development. It 
is this social realism which we 
have to look for in effective 


planning. 

But why blame the techno- 
crats? Where are our -political 
economists who can tell them 
about the social constraints of 
this system? Who is coming 
forth to take a stand about what 
is possible and what is not possi- 
ble in this system? 

Let us not forget that the 
country can now boast as much 
of brilliant political economists 
as of brilliant economic techno- 
crats. They, too, belong to the 
best scholarly tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon universities—not to men- 
tion the Sorbonne. But where are 
they? 
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MAINSTREAM 


Strategic 
Planning. 
for 
Steel 
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V.R. KUTTY 


Ç TATEGIC planning for individual projects has been 

a conmon practice in the recent past, but stra- 
tegic planning for an industry asa whole is rather 
a new concept. This is more complex because in 
the cass of imdividual projects, the study is based 
on the competitive elements, but in’ the .case of 
strategic planning for the industry, the emphasis 
is more on the cooperation and reconciliation of 
the conticts. The conflicts are mainly between the 
public and the private sectors, bigger and smaller 
units, mdustry and the trade, labour and manage- 
ment ds well as capital and labour. 

Then, there are the correlation between the 
mining industry, the ort and other infrastruc- 
. ture facilities, power, ho geographical distribu- 
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tion of labour and other important factors that will 
decide the ultimate ity and i 

of any particular project t may have to be 
planned. Equally conflicting are the issues of 
Preservation of capital, preservation and modern- 


isation of process and tion of empl t 
opportunities. Then, dhere aro the conflicting 


Apart from thése usual conflicts, in a developing 
economy like ours, there exists the significance of 
the mobility of capital and labour and the oppor- 
tunity costs and the real costs of the various econo- 
mic an involved, mely capital Ba pe 
This is especially true in where ca scarce 
and labour is mainly agrarian. 

The strategic -in steel in India gains 
added importance from all these angles. This does 
not, of course, mean that India’s steel development 
programme till date has been basically faulty, but 
only points out certain shortcomings in tho planning. 
The recent experience of the country, where em- 


considered as major. These shortcomings have been 
due tothe methodology of approach adopted be- 
cause of tho lack of stra planning for the 
industry asa whole, and also due to the efforts of 
the Government to devise short-term remedial 
Measures to offset tho various problems faced from 
time to time. i 

Though the strategic planning a particular 
poy is not a eubathate for eee planning 
or a Project i t ustry, the 
latter k AS realistic when“it is based on 
the former, because the oyerall strategic plannin 
supplies the general guide ; lpaving the individual’ 
prejse free to concentrate on its own specialities 
an competitive position, and work out its own 


can be 
some typical 
features of the study and the general phasing thereof, 


Phase 3: Preparation of forecasts and more highly 


developed options for the industry. This will be 
an interpolation of the present and the future. 

Phase, 4: Development of recommended policies, 
and conclusions. eo : 

Phase 5: Finalisation of the study. , 

Phdse 6: Dissemination of the knowledge and 
actual implementation of options. 

The diagrammatic representation of the different 
, phases and component factors of the study will be 
more ór less as shown in Figure 1. 

Phase 1—Study of Existing Parameters: This will 
concentrate on collection of ‘facts on the present 
state of the industry. Some of the facts =e 
readily available with the Government, the traders’ 
associations, small mancfacturers' associations, 
labour unions and such other professional and trade 
associations. Howere, all these facts may not be 
sufficient and there may exist certain lacunae in the 
information available after they have been compil- 
ed. This would ‘mean that additional information 
may have to be asked for from the various sources. 

If these information: have to come forward, the 
necessary format of questionnaire may ‘have to be 
phased, the first being unsophisticated, but sufficien- 
tly sophisticated, that the lacunae in the compiled 
data could be effectively filled in. The second and 
third, and possibly fourth, questionnaires may be- 
come more and more sophisticated but it has been 
the general experience the world over that more 
sophisticated the questionnaire, the poorer the res- 
ponse. This would mean spot surveys by competent 

ple, having varied background in various disci 
ines, from marketing to steel production, and well- 
briefed about the purpose of these questionnaires, 





may have to be carried out if.the response has to be 
to the desired degree. : 

Phase 2—Study of Options: Based on the infor- 
mation available and that has been compiled in 
phase 1,a general survey of the technological and 
economic environment of the industry may have to 
be carried out to find the options open to the indus- 
try in existing environmental pattern in Phase 2. The 
environmental pattern includes the nature and extent 
of demand, production techniques, transport, 
marketing and stockholding, locational factors, 
manning of various units, number of shifts and 
duration of working hours, otc. a i 

These complex environmental factors throw up 
diverse options and diverse issues of optimisation 
such as tho question of modernisation of the plant 
and machinery, adoption of new methods of pro- 
duction, the economics of operating within or out- 
side a prescribed backward area, in the hinterland 
or near the ports, economies of scale, and a number 
of other options. : 

It may be possible that longer the duration of 
working hours may result in higher cost on direct 
labour but this will reduce.the capital charges and 
_thus reduce the comprehensive cost. Comparison of 
these cost factors with those in a different produc- 
tion technique in identical conditions may also be 
useful. Possible typical -cost curves and comparison 
of costs are given in Figures 2A and 2B. These are 
onl ical curves and should be considered cauti- 
ously use there may be exceptions where these ` 
curves might show opposite characteristics. These 
studies are very important in the Indian context 
because capital is very scarce in the country and, 
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therefore, the T costs for capital, and 
. consecuently the on capital to be considered, 
are very high. Therefore, any reduction on the 
capital charges will be desirable in general arid most 


in Sophisticated 
Options: The demand pattern of steel depends upon 
the end-use, and this, in turn, dépends upon factors 
mostly outside the steel industry. It is, therefore, 
very cifficult to assess the probable demands for 
various categories of steel on a long-term basis be- 
cause this will depend upon the trend of ‘industrial 
development. In a mixed economy, the choice is 
open and, therefore, the demand pattern varies con- 
. siderably. Equally, events and trends outside the 
steel industry may have a marked influence on the 
future demand: Changing political patterns within 
and outside the country, the changing: pattern 
of consumption, the changing pattern of industrial 
development, changing stan ‘and costs of 
living, the income elasticity of demands—all these 
will Fave a direct influence on the probable demand 


patte-n. Equally, the technological development, - 


within and outside the steel industry, will not only 
create influences on the production techniques of 
steel Sut also on the end-use of steel. In certain 
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especially true where the 





Copr COMPARISON 
Fig 28 


areas, steel may be replaced by synthetic chemicals 
(thermoplastics are good examples) and, in some 
other places, steel may find new ue due to motal- 
lurgical improvements. This would mean that al- 
through the various stages of study, the efforts on 
forecast should be flexible and should be used as a 
ideline only. If the findings and forecast on the 
nd pattern are frozen and made rigid, these will 
affect the whole strategic planets ec versely: 
Locational Factors: It may ‘in this stage the 
locational factors might have to be considered as a 
part of the study of sophisticated options open to 
the steel industry. It is generally said that iron and 
steel making moved from the forests to the coalffelds 
and from the ooalfields to the ore-fields, and from 
there the trend now is to move towards the source 
of water power. Though there may be some truth in 
this statement, this cannot be taken to be the last 
word.- The factors influencing the location of a 
steel plant are complex and varied and require 
per cost benefit analysis from all angles. is 
trend is to establish 
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large-sized integrated steel plants. All the advanced 
countries are considering steel plants in terms of 10- 
million tonne annual capacity, and even in India, 
this trend has come to stay. All the major steel 
plants are to expand and even the new steel 
plants which are being planned in the South have 
generally very large production capacities. The days 

one-million tonne steel plant was 


© À graphic representation of the varicus factors 
affecting the location of an iron and steel works is 
given in Figure 3. 

From this it will be seen that the total environ- 
ment of a steel plant, especially when thi location is 
considered, can be grouped into three: international 
politics, national politics, and heritage, whereas the 


economics of the works consists of eight predomi-_ 


nant factors, namely, economies of scale, operational 
performance, operating cost, capital heritage, capi- 
tal cost, tran tion cost, raw materials, and cost 
of capital. technological process is not separa- 
tely mentioned because this factor is implied in the 
consideration of the various factors mentioned 
herein. Eats . ine Ad PAE E 
In between the onvironmental factors and the eco- 
nomic factors lies the interface which is the legal 
and fiscal activities of the national and local TD- 
ments which translate these abstract relations to 
relatively straightforward economic terms through 
incentives, protections, and other such measures. 
The international political trends and the regional 
upings and trade licences and cooperations aris- 
ig therefrom will influence the export and local 
market, the supply of process (if this has to be im- 
ported) and also the import of required plant and 
machinery. The Bokaro Steel Plant exemplifies to a 
great extent the influences that international politics 
can exert on the implementation of a steel plant. The 
embargo on trade with South Africa is another exa- 
mple how-the export market can be affected by in- 
ternational politics. The rise in international steel 
poe in 1971, after the placement of 1 orders on 
est German Steel Mills by the USSR for its trans- 
Siberian pipeline may also be mentioned in this 
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countries are facing acute foreign exchange diffi- . 


the necessary foreign exchange component of the 
capital may not only adversely affect the already 
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undesirable balance of payment position but also 
may throw a spanner into the works, as far as other 
onal development programmes are concerned. ' 
India, in the earlier years, neoded substantial foreign 
exchange for se of, foodgrains and fertilisers 
and evidently could not afford the foreign exchange 
for this purpose to be diverted into future 
steel plants which had relatively long gestation 
ods, important is the control of the 
vestment and then of the Company where foreign 
investment or foreign participation is involved. In 
most cases, the countries who are willing to lend the ' 
necessary foreign exchange show a natural eagerness 
to control the affairs of the steel works concerned. 
Thus, the foreign exchange consideration lies in the 
et ra of nationa} politics with international 
po ‘5 
If a typical three-million tonne per year integrated 
steel plant is taken into-consideration, it will be seen 
that the capital outlay may be of the order of 
Rs 2,200 per tonne out of which the actual . foreign 
_exchange t per tonne may vary between 20 
per cent 40 per cent considering our indigenous 
capacity versus the national objective of implemen- 
tation. The national three million tonne per year 
steel plant is'represented graphically in’ Figure 4 
showing the various process and production 
departments. ` , 
' The relative chea of indigenous production 
compared to import in terms of foreign exchange al- 
ways induce developing countries to encourage steel 
production within the country. However, if these 
encouragements have to be a stable govern- 
ment with a well-defined foreign policy is an essen- 
tial prerequisite. Where the political atmosphere is 
volatile, it will be very difficult to implement any 
consistent industrial policy and development pro- 
gramme. When the very long on period and 
high capital investment req for steel production 
is considered, this factor becomes crucially 


gat prot 
pressures and pulls in the nationol politics - 
have an equal influence on the location of the plant. 
In India, it has been seen that every region has been 
vociferous in its demand fora steel plant just be- 
cause it happens ‘to , possess one of the fovourable 
factors for setting up ‘a steel plant, though on a 
small or medium scale. However, it may not be 
economically justifiable to allow such a demand. 
This could be decided only after careful considera- 
tion of all the factors involved. The demarcation of 
backward. areas within the country is actually a 
political move in the disguise of economic incentives 
whereby entrepreneurs are encouraged to move into 
that area. So also are subsidies and special prices, 
tax concessions- and a number of other mea- 
sures which create an atmosphere conducive to the 
establishment of industry in a particular region. 

Within the region of national politics are the 
various legislative measures on labour, environment, 

and waste disposal and a number of legal 

compulsions. These statutory and ecological com- 
pulsions decisively influence the location of steel 
plant in a particular area. 

Another factor which influences the location of 
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the steel plant is the heritage. Industries tend to 
cluster tozether because of the obvious advantages 
that can bs derived from the common infrastructure, 
me of market and a number of other reasons. 


obility cf labour within a limited ragion is higher . 


than mobility of labour from one region to the other, 


and from one occupational sector to the other.. 


India is facing this difficulty in’ weaning away the 
agrarian „abour to the industrial sector. Another 
factor would be the availability of common social 
amenities such as housing, hospitals and schools 
which are already -existing in the neighbourhood of 
the proposed location which will reduce the invest- 
ment on these amenities. 

Economic Factors ; Tho fiscal tools most frequen- 
tly used ty a government to encourage investments, 
are lower levels of corporation taxes, investment 
grants ard depreciation allowances, and low rate 
of interess. The cumulative effect of these measures 
is to make capital cheaper fora particular invest- 
ment compared to others. By these measures, the 
charges o2 capital become smaller and thus the effect- 
ive cost of capital is reduced. The capital cost of a 
project varies from Iocation to location depending 
upon the topography and geological characteristics, 
the existing infrastracture, etc. Where plant and 
machinery as well as some essential raw materials 
has to te imported, the relative distance from a 
major port is also of paramount importance because 
transport of these items by land will be costlier and 
- will also throw up various problems of handling 
and tranrportation. If the infrastructure is misaing 
for the most part, this may be a decisive factor in 
causing the rejection of a particular site. 

One way to effect savings in capital cost is by 
expansion of the existing units by addition of 
necessary balancing equipment. This is easier in a 
steel plant because of the usual imbalances prevail- 
ing in the. major steel works. It is very rare that 
: Provost 
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all the production departments of steel works match 
each other, however well-planned these may be. 
This is because of the in-built capacities of the 
different plant and machinery required for the 
various production departments are independent in 
themselves and the relative high investment required 
on these accounts always influence the investment 
decision to have a higher capacity than that 
is required for the existing capacity because of 
consideration of future expansion possibilities. 

The operating costs required for conversion of 
raw materials to the finished goods also vary from 
location to location depending upon the three main 
elements of consumables (including spares and 
maintenance materials), power and manning. 
Though there is a tendency to establish steel 
plants, because they are capital-intensive, in areas 
where Jabour is cheap, this may not be always 
economical because the heritage of labour may not 
be ideal. 2 

The operational cost is equally dependent upon . 
the operational performance. The higher the rate 
of utilisation of the capacity, the lesser will be the 


‘operating cost. The operational performance de- 


pends very much upon the efficiency and abilities of 
management and labour. The learning curve is 
higher when management and labour is efficient and, - 
therefore, the rated ¢ ity can be achieved earlier ` 
in sach cases, whereas in the case of inefficient labour 
and management, it will be very difficult to achieve 
fall rated capacity. Starting up a new steel plant 
is always a challenging prepisa as it demands a 
heavy work-load at all levels of management who 
are to organise the recruitment, training dnd deploy- 
ment of manpower in a phased and systematic 
manner. à 

The location of a steel plant will have to be some- 


. where along the route between the source of its raw 


materials and the market for finished goods. For 
or ORGANS 1N 
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éxample, in case the sours of raw materials, that is, 
iron ore, is foreign, the cost ga hase igi of ore by 
sea is generally cheaper com to the cost of 
transport of finished material by sea. But in the 
case of land transport, generally the caso is reverse. 
Here also, the tonnage of the plant envisaged will 
‘have a direct bearing on the cost curves. 

Another factor influencing the location of a steel 
works is availability of raw materials and supplies. 
It is no more necessary or essential that all the raw 


materials and supplies should be available near the ' 


pro location. This is because of the present 
tendency of transporting the necessary raw materials 
and supplies to where they are required. However, 
in such cases, the relative transportation costs will 
have a bearing on the location. 

Another factor that influences the location is the 
scale of output. It may be that in a particular market’ 
two smaller works may be preferred to one larger 
one and vice versa. In the ultimate analysis, it will 
bet rt cost of the finished goods to the various 
markets that will decide the size of the plant. It will 
be, therefore, neceasary to take into consideration the 
distance from the plant to various markets, the mode 
of transport and the quantity to be sold in each 
market, before a final decision on the size and loca- 
tion of the plant can be finally decided upon. ` 

Apart from these considerations on the location, 
the following factors may also be considered to take 
into account the future possibilities: 

a. Per capita consumption in the present and the 


recent past- ; 
‘b. dustry-wise consumption in the present and 
the recent past, product by product. 
c. Changes in the pattern of consumption due to 
in the pattern of consuming industries. 
d. Likely future comparative costs. 
e. The comparative qualities of products in real 
terms, and the relative influence on the market. 
f. Likely future per capita consumption, product 
by product. j $ 
_ Phase 4—Development of Recommended Policies 
and Conclusions: Based on the vafious studies 
carried out in the previous phases, the most critical 
phase of the study will be entered into when formu- 
lation of policies for the industry in all the fields of 
its activity is undertaken. This would cover all the 
various ye of the industry including local and 
export marketing problems, future production Jevels, 
modernisation of infrastructures and techniques, 
adoption of new processes, setting up of new plants 
and scrapping of old plants and processes if necees- 
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aty, ñmañpowėr planning and training both at the 
Management and labour levels, restructuring of the 
production and organisational pattern prevailing in 
the industry, and mobilisation of necessary finance 
through appropriate ways and means after ascer- 
taining the quantum required and devising fiscal and 
legal measures to achieve encouragement of invest- 
ment to the desired degree, ` ot 

Phase 5—Finalisation of Studies: This is probably 
the most important. part of the study as far as the 
strategic planning is concerned. This is the stage 
where ideas are converted into techno-economic 
terms so that these can later be transformed into 
action to achieve the desired objectives. However, 
every effort should be made to thrash out the various 
issues threadbare so that the facts and figures are 
fully exploited to plan for the future on a dynamic 
basis. The conclusions should not be rigid but 
flexible and should encompass the detailed analyses, 
various arguments and aevel geni of options. 

Phase 6— Dissemination implementation: The 
full benefit of the previous phases of the study comes 
into existence only in this stage. If the country as a 
whole is to benefit out of the strategic planning, it is 
most essential that every effort should be made to 
disseminate the findings and the implications of the ' 
recommended policies to the widest possible extent 
so that the master plan so drawn up for the future 
development of the industry grows into a reality with 
the minimum possible deviation and all concerned 
are benefitted out of this. 

Equally important is the effort of the Government 
to implement the policies which have been arrived 
at after evaluating the advantages and disadvantages 
of various directions of development basing such 
evaluation on a deep analysis of all possible data 
and forecast of future possibilities in the various 
connected activities including the possible techno- 
logical improvements, changing pattern of consum- 
ption and the requirements of capital exploitation 
and optimum advantage of the labour mobility 
among various occupational.sectors.’ _ 

It may be that durjng the process of implementa- 
tion some bold steps to eradicate the past errors 
might have to be taken to put the steel develop- 
ment programme of the county on the right rails, 
but if is so, there should not any hesitation to 
do so in the overall interest of the nation so that 
the future generations are given the right and proper 
base to exploit -the diverse possibilities such a base 
will offer to them. - 

Organisation of Study: The organisation of such 
a strategic planning will require planning from the 
very outset. Unless the right type of talents and 
skills are brought together, tho study may not be 
effective and the conclusions drawn may be defec- 
tive. This will defeat the very purpose of the task. 
It is, therefore, necessary to involve men of prac- 
tical experience in the various fields of and connec- 
Sos at ie cate ao aus tea 

ges of the y. provi 
check on the thoorisation and the right balance 
between theory and . The bable struc- 
ture of the organisation for the study is given in 
Figure 5. 
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Vision of 
British 

Novel in | 
Fifties and 
Sixties 


A.D. CEOUDHURI 


T= Welfare State of Britain enjoyed its own 

variety of affluence in the fifties and sixties. It 
was apparent to the natives of the islands as well as 
to any foreign visitor. 

A glancs at the earnings of manual workers would 
convince anyone of the .prosperity of the British 
workers; Average weekly earnings of male manual 
workers over twenty-one, which stood at £8 8s 6d 
in 1951 rose to £11- 7s 10d in 1955, further to £13 
16s 6d in 1959, and touched as high as £18 8s 10d 
in 1964. The average wages in real terms rose by 20 
per cent between 1951 and 1958, and by another 30 
per cent ty 1964, with the result that total consu- 
mets’ expenditure stood at £10,154 million in 1959, 
£13,019 million in 1955 and rose to £16,833 million 
in 1959 ard £20,915 million in 1964. 

While tae expenditure on food remained remark- 
ably stabls during this period, the rise in expenditure 
on cars ard motor cycles rose from £90 million in 
1951 to =910 million in 1964. Consumption of 
tobacco aad liquor was also on the rise. It has been 
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calculated that m 1962 as many as 75 per cent of 
British families had a vacuum cleaner, 80 per cent 
had a television set, 33 per cent had a refrigerator 
and 20 per cent a washing machine. While in 1951 
there were only 2.5 million cars, in 1962 six million 
cars were on the roads. Great advances were made 


‘in the area of housing by the Furnished Houses Act 


of 1949. Ina single year, more than 200,000 high 
quality houses were constructed and, between 1945 
and 1950, 157,000-prefabricated houses and 806,000 
permanent homes were completed. By 1959, 30 per 
cent of British families owned their own homes. 

Statistical figures and descriptions are impressive. 
But statistics, like the bathing suit, cover the vitals 
any uncover the inessentials. The affluent society 
had its dark areas. The nation spent millions of 
pounds on mass eee aen of gadgets and enter- 
tainments, but it could not afford to build a single 
new hospital or a new prison during 1950-60. Two- 
thirds of the hospitals still in use had been built in 
the nineteenth century, and half a million awaited 
hospital places. Townsend estimated, accepting the 
standard of 40 per cent above National Assistance 
rates as minimum living level, that 14 percent of 
the total population of Great Britain were in 
poverty. Not only the neglected classes of old-age 
pensioners and the sick were left behind in the race 
for affluence, there was not even a proper minimum 
wage policy.. 

Moreover, affluence brought in disquieting social 


"problems. One of the fruits of the welfare state was 


a steop rise in crime, particularly among the teena- 
geras. The Christian Economic and Social Research 
Foundation detected a sharp increase during 1956-60 
in drunkenness among the under 21s. Criminologists 
indicated possible links between a fast changing 
society of this kind and the alarming increase in 
juvenile offences, illegitimacy, prostitution, and 
drug-taking. Traditional values were being discar- 
ded by leh and an uneasy quest for new values 
strained post-war community structure. A fairly 
sizable section of the population felt either comple- 
tely left out or partially crippled by insurmountable 
difficulties. It was the kas of a nation with a high 
proportion of young people struggling to adjust it- 
self to an expanding economy and an outdated 
socio-moral convention. Even those who enjoyed 
material papari, like Arthur Seaton in Saturday 
Sunday Morning, could not feel a sense of 
communal belongingness, and were aware of their 
loneliness in the mass A 
It would be interesting to study how this para- 
doxical social situation—prosperity wa ae hes by a 
section of the community and denied toa large 
area—in a professedly welfare state has been inter- 
preted and embodied | by the novelists. How do they 
respond to the spiritual condition of their island 
home? Are the material conditions satisfactory? Do 


‘they accept current social values? Or, do they offer ` 


alternative values of a future brave society? 

Many of the novels of the fifties are important as 
indicators of the novelists’ response to welfare con- 
dition in Britain. Kingsley Amis, John Braine, 
William Cooper, Peter Towry, John Wain may be 
grouped as protest novelists. The characters of 
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these young novelists are disgruntled with themselves 
and dissa with the society they live in. They 
are angry, too. But their anger is not directed 
towards anything larger or impersonal. They are 
angry because the welfare society does not give them 
enough opportunity for enjoying the good.things of 
life, and thelr total energy seems to be concentrated 
on moving into the freedom of the upper class. Their 
rebellion is too self-interested to socially or 
morally significan 
Kingsley 
Braine’s Room at the Top (1957), two very well- 
wn novels of the period, are characteristic in that 
project the same attitude and describe almost 

the same story. Jim Dixon, ‘a provincial university 
teacher, is against the hypocrisy and vanity of his 
department chairman, Professor Welch, and his 
pecudo—artist son, Bertrand. But his gestures of 
test including burning a hole in the bedding at 
elch home are ridiculous and comic -in effect 
rather than being demonstration of a rebellious 
character. He proves himself to be as vapid and 
pretentious as Professor Welch himself. Jim’s 
vulgar protests, however, might have been interpreted 
ds a bealthy sign in a drab society had the author 
made him a character who stood for something 
impersonal. But Jim’s energy is fully consumed by 


ia pay protests, which are no better than expres- 
sions of personal jealousy. His revolt was, however, 
amply rewarded: he wins a job and a girl at the end. 


The novel could be developed into a rich satire on 
contemporary British society but, as it ts, its chief 
merit seems to lie in an abundance of farcical situa- 
tions. Similarly, Joe Lampton in Room at the To 
is equally critical of the cant and hypocrisy of h 


- society wants to enjoy wealth and power. He 
reaches his when he marries wealthy Susan and 
breaks off his relationship with Alice, a woman who 


comes from the same poor background as Joe him- 
self. Joe rises from his class and convinces himself 
that he has found true love. , 

Both these novels are essentially the biography of 
two -War who feel themselves trapped in 
a socie fails to offer them adequate oppor- 
tunity for realising their personal ambitions. Their 
protests and criticisms have little relevance to a 
meaningful search for values in a transient society: 
there is no moral validity in their rebellion, for they 
settle as satisfied bourgeois the moment they, find a 
place for themselves. 

John Wain’s Hurry on Down (1954) describes the 
game pattern although with a difference. Charles 
Lumley comes from the bourgeoisie and, in his efforts 
to be classless. works as a window cleaner, truck 
driver, smuggler of narcotics, chauffeur, a bouncer in 
a whore house. He is at last satisfied when he 
writes for a popular journal and wins a girl of his 
choice 


Apart from these novels depicting ambitious, dis- 
grontled young men bent on achieving success and 
money, the cult of the anti-hero novels of the fifties 


deserves mention. William Cooper’s’ Scenes from: 


Provincial Life (1950) describes Joe Lunn’s illusory 
freedom from routine and work in his week-end with 
Myrtle whom he does not intend to marry. He isa 


t. : 
is’s Lucky Jim (1954) and John . 


novelist who imagines himself to be free from social 
ties, and moves about superficially through life. 
Peter Towry’s It’s Warm Inside (1954), relates 
Richard’s temporary infatuation with Daisy, a girl 
he had’ known ten years before in Paris, his return 
to his wife Silvana and his. financial success. This 
novel, however, raised a significant question: how to 
live fruitfully in a society when only personal values 
survive, but the answer is as insignificant as the 
novel itself. Thomas Hinde’s Happy as Larry (1957) 
portrays the unin ing life of Larry drifting from 
109 10 Job; drunk most of the time, living in a trans- 
ucent world of his own, believing himself to be 
creative while demonstrating no talent. The novel 
aa no interest and stands at a flat descriptive 
evel. ` i 
The novelists so far discussed fail to mako any 
significant statement relevant to the contemporary 
affuent society: their anti-heroes are colourless, 


-flat and uninteresting, and their ambitious heroes 


are equally insignificant. They do not dramatise the 
major conflicts of society, they fail to crystallise the 
moral crisis in their heroes, they do not aspire to 
interpret in significant art form: the changing face of 
society under tremendous spiritual and material 
. The search for values, for a coherent 
philosophy of life that seeks to assert the order in 
chaos, 1s sadly missing here. These authors are 
identified by their common non-committal attitude 
to conventional morals and manners, and a note of 
nihilistic protest ETE the illogicalities of society 
as thoy understand it. But the philosophy of non- 
co ent, of nihilism, demands a larger canvas 
and deeper probing. Rejection of all allegiances is a 
source of great strength for fiction, as it is on the 
continent. i 

The crisis in cultural identity, so prominent in 
the post-war society, has been ihsufficiently tackled ~ 
by these pment novelists. It is to be noted that 
changes industry and economics have not been 
metre EPS by in li 
and philosophical attitudes: 
serious gap between actual life and the attitudes of 
its exponents, literary or philosophical. A small 
group of British novelists have, however, attempted 
to capture the different facets of the post-war spiri- 
tual climate, and are, in a sense, more’ significant 
than the angry or the anti-hero novelists: they are’ 
more concerned with communicating the ethos rather 
than relating stories at an empirical level. 

Alan Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
(1958). excellently demonstrates the dissatisfaction 
and ennui of the well-paid young factory worker, 
Arthur Seaton. But his novella, The Loneliness of 
the Long,Distance Runner (1959), brings into clearer 
focus the theme of freedom ina conformist society, 
which was only inadequately stated in Saturday, 
The Borstal boy, Smith, m choosing to lose the big 
race retains his spiritual freedom, for he understands 
that his triumph in the race would mean helping 
the governor of the Borstal. Smith refuses to play 
society’s game and secures his integrity and liberty 
of choice. 

William Golding, one of the most significant 
interpreters of contemporary spiritual climate, has 
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projected, in fable form, the anguish and anxiety 
of the times. The Imheritors (1955), Pincher Martin 
(1956), Fre2 Fall (1959) and The Spire (1964) 

e the conflict between good and evil, the 
limitations of man’s rationality, the disaster of the 
freedom of choice, and with remarkable power 
visualise the contemporary man as a tragic figure 
torn betweea pride and his misconceived capacity 


to control reality. Nigel Dennis’s Cards of Identity. 


(1955) iš a penetrating yet funny fable about the 
problem of identity which is of such tremendous 
relevance in these unquiet days. His next novel, A 
‘House .in Order (1966) explores with equal force of 
satire the 3ame theme of the twentieth-century 
man’s inability to establish a sensè of personal 
identity. Angus Wilson’s depiction of the- disin- 
tegration of a man into chaos signifies his cultural 
preoccupation: in Anglo-Saxon Attitudes (1956), The 
Middle Age of Mrs Eliot (1958), The Old Men at 
the Zoo (1961) and Late Call (1964), he sharply 
observes the moral dilemmas that characterise 
modern life and satirises the contemporary craze 
for gadgets, cultural status-seeking, naive belief 
in progressiveness. . 
These thee groups of novelists—the protesters, 
the anti-hero advocates and the interproters— 
attempt to capture the peculiar tone`of the times. 
But in nope of them do we discover a major 
novelist of manners or of philosophical probing—be 
it Kingsley Amis, the founding father of the Angry 
Young’Man. or William Golding, the distinguished 
interpreter cf the spriritual questions that harass the 
modern man. They strike one as significant but 
essentially minor novelists lacking the sweep and 
penetration of first-rate minds. i 
Leaving asido contemporary continental novelists 
like Sartre, Camus or Gunter Grass, the -War 
British nove-ists stand to distinct disadvantage when 
compared with their immediate native predecessors: 
we look in vain for the massiveness of a Galsworthy, 
the passion of a Lawrence, the technical mastery of 
a Joyce, the spiritual depth of a Conrad or even 
the satiric b:te of a Huxley! Tho inspiration of most 
of the mocern minors has been parochial, local, 
essentially English in its bearings, and lacking in 
that concera for pont which characterised the 
earlier generation of r ists; and those who try 
to diagnose the spiritual malaise of the times, 
having som2 pretensions to depth and philosophic 
generalisaticn, Jack either the intellectual courage 
to probe deeper to the roots or the artistic capacity 
to present iceas and images as living driving forces. 
The most noticeable things in modern British 
novels are their shrinking vision and failing powers 
to wield the mass of chaos into artistic significance— 
either it is a description of a limited area of life 
at a superfizial level.or it is a hesitant attempt to 
understand ‘ife’s problems, again characterised by 
severe limitations. The contemporary continental 
novelists heve dramatised and probed existential 
situations and man’s relation to a stark universe; 
the contemporary American novelists like James 
Baldwin, Saul Bellow, John ‘Updike and Bernard 
Malamud have projected with remarkable passion 
and artistry the crisis of the American ethos; the 
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British have efther narrated at an empirical level 
the pragmatio priorities of a suddenly propelled 
afluent society, or inadequately captured the spiri- 
tual dilemmas of a society. Some times 


_ we come across an admirable attempt to understand 


a minor social issue, on intelligently presented 
situation or a freshness of approach to Human pro- 
blems. But they do not excite us toa larger vision . 
of life, and are, at.their best, good minor works. 
Limited to partial issues; shunning the larger world 
questions, incapable of controlling a 
large canvas, shy to face moral and spiritual ques- 
tions, these insular novelists largely fail to com- 
municate the contempo social ethos. 

One wonders what was it that made the British 


“novel lose its range and sweep. For, one finds to 


one’s dismay, the repetition of the same pheno- 
menon in contemporary British drama. Is it the 
shrinking economic and political status of Britain 
that crippled her imaginative vigour? Or, have tho 
confusion of a new society, its misplaced accents 
and unrecognised but progressively powerful con- 
tradictions defying immediate resolution bewildered 
the creative spirits to a withdrawal into a small 
island world? n 

It seems that’ the majority of the novelists were 
obsessed with their essentially bourgeois vision of 
the world, seriously lacking in critical humanism. 
Is it not Pompom. of the cultural degeneration 
of ‘a nation which had lost an empire and not yet 
discovered its new identity? 
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ELIMINATING CASTE IN INDIA 
eee l (Continued from page 11) 


economic status of the scheduled 
castes is not going to bring this 
about unless the problem is 
simultaneously attacked from 
different angles. This is essenti- 
ally the problem of removing 
old-age prejudices, taboos and 
caste stereotypes which can come 
or only with more sympa- 
erstanding of each 
pce aa 
The attitudes on this issue are 
best highlighted in the different 
ways in which Gandhi and 
Ambedkar sou nt to solve the 
problem. tried to bring 
about. an integration of the 
Harijans by so restructuring 
Hindu culture as to accommo- 
date them with due respect. 
Gandhi was basically a Hindu, 
even though he had a 
thorough any of mind. 
So to him the folly Hinduism 
appeared to be an evil after- 
growth to be’ removed. Thus he 
fought against Hindu orthodoxy 
to make it acceptable to all 
Hindus on equal terms. His fight 
for the entry of Harijan into 
Places of worship and support, to 
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inter-caste marriages were all 
directed to that end. 

Ambedkar, on the other hand, 
had seen Hinduism from the 
bottom and could think only of 
its evil. He would have nothing 
of it. He did not want integra- 
tion. He wanted to have el 
and equal status for the scheduled 
castes. And thinking o by 
changing the re DO 
scheduled castes he could possi- 
bly secure this end, he along 
with a large number of his 
followers embraced Buddhism. 

But this, too, is no solution of 


the basic problem. Instead of . 


different castes with their sub- 
cultures, through this method we 
are left with different da faire 
ups trying to maintain 
separate cultural identities. This, 
again, will be a problem if 
parallel to the caste’ Hindu a 
class of rich backwards were to 
emerge without diminishing tho 
e 
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their uplift, welfaré and emanci- 
pation cannot be accomplished 
without a comprehensive non- 
violent social revolution, encom- 
passing all facets of the Indian 


A distinguishing feature of the 
Indian revolution, the report 
adds, must be the destruction of 


_the root and branch of the caste 


system without which the bulk 
of the weaker eections can never 
come into their own. Even more 
important a feature should bea 
psychological revolution among 
the economic, social and politi- 
Aleis: The rich, the high caste 
and the powerful must show a 
greater sensitivity towards the 
condition of their unfortunate 
brethren and be pre to 
, the 


Even by adopting this solution, 
full integration on the scheduled 
castes into Hindu society will 
evidently not be achieved ina 
short time as there are yet too 
many cultural differences between 
the scheduled castes and the caste 
Hindus and even now the concept 
of structural distance plays too 
important a part in Tora 
cant fleld in Hindu sda society. In 
this situation, cana non-violent 
social revolution be at all an 
effective solution to eliminate 


Statement about Syma and other AR about newspaper tho caste element? 


- A solution to the caste problem 
seems to lie along economic 
lines. It is possible to bring about 
a good deal of solidarity, elimi- 
35 casto element, between the 

kwards and poor caste 
Hindus if they are brought .in 
common struggle to better their 
economic condition. The back- 
wards, who incidentally are the 
overwhelming majority of the 
poor, automatically would be the 
most to benefit. 

If in the course of this common 
Struggle a socialist form a soziety 
‘is brought about, it can also 
create that common cultural 
bond which is basic to integra- 
tion. In the existing cultural 
pattern of Hindu fociety, integ- 
ration of the caste is not possible. 

A new socialist culture based 
on social and economic equality 
could be the common ground on 
which all those who have suffered 
can unite and integrate into one 
entity. 
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AFRICAN EXAMPLE . 


Elections: 
under. 
One-Party 
System 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


a ruse clevert pam Sap a 
ruling clique o to perpe- 
tuate its hold on political power? 
In a word, i3 there any scope for 
popular participation in a single- 
party system? These are some 
questions which have continually 
bothered a generation of African 

a large ber of 
pendence, a num o. 
African states abandoned the 
Dr ta is Poeder. Inai l 
H dip co Schoo 
Nehru University, New Delhi, 
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Western model of competitive 
democracy in favour of single- 
per eens on the following 


grounds: : 

First: multi- competitions 
tended to divide society on 
Parochial » Tegional and -tribal 

Second: since the structure of 
eee to its disintegration; 
an 

Third: having defined the goals 
of socio-economic reconstruction, 
on the basis of a set. of political 
and moral values, it was necess- 
ary for the new nations to 


mobilise and l their available 
resources than 

them away in unscrupulous party 
squabbles. -~ 


In the context of -African -` 


development, these arguments 
had certain validity. Neverthe- 
less, the experience of some West 
African states, which opted for 
one-party rule in the early sixties, 


showed that by merely banning ` 


Opposition groups and by exhor- 
ting people to make. greater 


diferent or openly cynical about 
them. The ‘‘verandah boys”, or 
the unemployed youth of Ghana, 


‘who had flooded the ranks of 


Nkrumah’s Convention People’s 
Party in the nationalist period, 
became its most vocal critic in 
the later days. In place of an 
old slogay “One man, One 
Vote”, they coined a new one— 
“One man, One Car”! It was no 
wonder, therefore, that on the 
day of Nkrumah’s ouster by the 
military, these ‘ ” were at 
the head of crowds which sang 
and danced in the streets of 


er African leaders. Amo 
them, President Julius Nyerere o 
Tanzania and President Kaunda 
PE AnD pl serious thought 
to the problem of making the 
one-party system a going com 


cern. 
Kaunda was at first averse to 
the idea of eliminating Opposi- 


tion through legislative means; 
but serious in-fights within his 
own party, UNIP, and the activa- 
tion of tribalist elements in 
politica persuaded him to decide 
otherwise. In 1972, a Commis- 
sion was set up to obtain popular 
views at the widest possible level 
and report on the form and 
mechanism of Zambia’s one- 
party democracy. 

The document .thus produced 
provided the basis for a new Con- 
stitution which was duly adopted 
and passed by the National Ass- 
embly. In December 1973, Zambia 
went to the polls to elect 125 
memben of the new Assembly. 

Tanzania, however, the 
reasons for legalising the ruling 
party, TANU, as the only politi- 
cal organisation in the country, 
were different. Since TANU had 
emerged, after independence, as 
the largest political organisation, 
winning all but one seat in 
Parliament, it was felt. that in 
any future elections the electorate 
would really have no choice but 


rep them, would not the 
become 


hat irresponsible 
-what and even 
corrupt? A Presidential Com- 


mission which ‘went into the 
matter, reported in 1965: “By a 
paradox, the more support the 


‘people have given to TANU as 


a party the more they have 
reduced their participation in the 
process of government.” 

Thus, both in Tanzania ‘and 
Zambia, the problem of associa- 
ting the masses with the political 
system engaged most of the 
attention of the leader. It isin 
this context that the novel 
method of allowing voters to 
choose their man from among 
several candidates ‘belonging to 

has assumed 


Under the Tanzanian system, 
the electorate in each consti- 
tuency can choose between two 
candidates officially selected by 
a district party conference and 
approved by TANU Headquar- 
ters. The number of political 
aspirants is, by any reckoning 


very large. 
Thus, in 1965, about 800 ` 
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/ y 
individuals sought nomination 
in 107 constituencies, and in 1970 
there were over 1,000 nominees 
in 115 constituencies. In the 
Zambian case, on the other hand, 
the electorate had the choice 
of three condidates, selected by 
party primaries held some time 

ore the elections. 

Since all candidates belonged 
to one and the same party, there 
was no need for spending lavish 
sums of money or making wild 
promises: in order to entice the 
voters. But this did not mean 
that thore was no political 
convassing. i 

As a matter of fact, all the 
candidates were required to 
address the voters from a 
mon platform, after. which “thoy 
were subjected to gruelling cross- 
examinations by the audience. 
In the rural areas, these meetings, 
held under hundreds of mango 
treea, became a means of educa- 
ting the masses about the mechi- 
nism and aims of one-party 


democracy. 
The point is that, without 
questioning the fandamentals of 
policies and programmes, 
the electorate did get a chance in 
approving or rejecting the nomi- 





nees of the party. To the extent 
this helped in replacing even a 
section of the old and established 
leadership by newer elements, the 
elections became a really mean- 


- ingful exercise. 


Thus, three powerful Cabinet 
Ministers and eleven Ministers of 
State lost their seats in the Zam- 
bian elections. In Tanzania, of 
the sixty former MPs who were 
renominated in 1970, over one- 
third were defeated. 

By and large, the electorate 
favoured younger and educated 
elements. The logic seemed to 
have been, as a Tanzanian voter 
put it: ‘Let the youngsters have 
a chance, or else the older ones 
would get corrupt.” Also, for 


. the first time m Zambia, 13 


women stood for elections and 
out of these six or nearly 50 per 
cent were successful. 


ranged from 18 to 52 per cent, 
which was.the lowest ever recor- 
ded in the country’s history. 

It is also too carly to specu- 


SURVEY OF SURRENDER 
(Continued from page 8) 


gap between the procurement 
and open market prices, the 
procurement effort cannot 


Hence, we should be prepared 
for a massive import of food- 
grains to build up a buffer stock 
while avoiding ‘‘widespread 
coercion” in rement, 80 
that the public distribution sys- 
tem ‘can be kept going. More- 
over, in view of difficplt 
foreign exchange position, could 
such imports be possible ex t 
at a ‘“‘concessional’’ rate, say for 


States? ! . 
India’s balance of payments, 


says the Survey, will experience. 


“a significant strain’? in the 
i due to steep in- 


coming year 
crease in ofl prices. At the same 
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time, ‘our orts cannot conti- 
nue to rise the commodity 
boom in Europe and Japan is 


. likely to taper off in 1974. That 


will, of course, mean serious 
difficulties in respect of essential 
re Oa to keep the wheels of 
industry going. 

Would it not be better, under 
these circumstances, to allow 
foreign private investors who are 


willing to come here and set up: 


industries, like those from the 
US, so that our industrial pro— 
duction can go on? And if our 
“correct” policies have been pro- 
jected to produce long-run 
effects, why should we be upset 
about such “‘short runi” measures 
to overcome current difficulties?. 


Thus, it is obvious that if the , 


country’s economy has reached 
a dead end while following 


late as to whether the one-party 
system would take roots in these 


two countries; but certain draw- 


backs of the system may also be 
pointed out. i 
In the first , since elections 
do not provide an occasion for 
debating national policies, elec- 


toral camp tends to, con- 
centrate on local issues. In the 
short run, perhaps, this cannot be 
avoided; nev less, if no care 


is taken, an aggregation of local 
issues may disrupt the process of 
national integration. ' ` 

Secondly, the system does not 
seem to make any provision for 
the defeated politicians who may, 
in the absence of occupa- 
tion, resort to diversionary or 
subversive activities. 

Finally, notwithstanding ‘chan- 
pes of personnel at the middle 
evel, the system makes sure that 
the top leader, who is head of 
both party and the state, re- 
mains in office almost as long as 
he wishes. Although necessary 
for a time, this in fact leaves the 


` issue of succession unresolved. 


Hence, one may justiflably ask 
“What happens to the 
when the top leader goes?” 


na 


“correct policies” undor the able 
stewardship of the present 
Finance Minister, it is also 
necessary that a congenial at- 
mosphere be created so as to 
obviate the current difficulties. 
So, the workers and trade unions 
have been to exercise 
restraint in respect of their 
demands, the common people 
have been advised to restrain 
their consumption. 

That is the main point of the 
“correct” policies pursued so 
far—the “national cake” has 
been reserved for those whose 
interests the Finance Ministry 


since it must also’ be shared with 
those who are willing : to come to 
“help” us carry out our “‘cor- 
rect” policies to their logical 
end, the others must not lay 
claim to their portions, however 
legitimate that might be. - 
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- National 
Forest 
Policy 


AMAL KRISHNA GUPTA 


HEN the third apparition in 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth told 
Macbeth -hat he would never be 
vanquished until Great Birnam ' 
wood to high Dunsinane Hill 
would cone against him. 

It was an equivocation, the 
exact imp_ication of which was 
then lost an Macbeth. He thought 
ar Ba wonn never be, for 


mpre the forest, 
ba tie ties! pfx his earth- 
bound root?” Subsequently, 


however, Macbeth heard, to his 
utter disccmfort, that, the wood 
had begun to move and later on 
actually sew the army of Macduff 
with bou _ Which looked like 
a “moving grove”’.- 

In the é>ntext of the national 
forest policy, the above prophecy 
has a wider Hignificance. If the 
trees on our high hills which are 
in position like so many soldiers 
in the battlefield are cut down 
indiscrimiaately, there will be 
such an ecological imbalance that 
very soon our existence will be 
at stake. Often we relegate 
forests to secondary considera- 
tions and eet much store by agri- 
culture and industry only to find 
our ied Upc ds expectations topple. 

oF the jungles are our 
abhorrence, but we must have a 
set of ru.es baged on mature 
jadgment for our forests. Our 
national forest policy is an 
endeavour in that direction to 
identify the problems in clear 
terms and spell out the broad 

The authcr is 

korei Doneraneat X n A iaia 
Kar Den 
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: guidelines to tackle them. 


It was-in the nineties of the 
last century that forest policy 
was seriously discussed and ult+ 
mately embodied -in circular No 
22-F of October 19, 1894, in the 
then t of Revenue and 
Agriculture of the Government 
of India. This circular took 
particular notice of an earlier 
Resolution of July 15, 1891, and 
chapters VIIT and IX of Dr 
Voelcker’s Report on the “Im- 
provement of Indian Agriculture 
and Review of Forest Administ- 
ration in British India for 1892- 
93 by the Inspector-General of 
Forests.”’ 

The policy statement of 1894 
clearly indicates that the sole 
object of forest admistration 
is public benefit either in the 
shape of benefit to the whole 
body of tax-payers of benefit to 
the people of the locality within 
which the forest is situated and 
that in either case there should 
be some sort of “regulation of 
the rights and the restriction of 
privileges of user in the forest 
area which may have previously 
been enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of its immediate neighbourhood”, 
the sole criterion for such regu- 
lation and restriction being the 
advantage of public interest. 

With this end im view the 
earlier policy brought the forests 
under four broad categories: 

(a) Forests whose tvation 
is essential on climatic or physi- 
cal grounds. 

(b) Forests which help to 
supply valuable timbers for 
commercial purposes. 

(c) Minor forests. 

(d) Pasture-lands. 

It is not difficult to discern 
the underlying principle behind 
this categorisation. Obviously 
there has been a blending of the 
social forestry and commercial 
forestry and an intermixture of 
protective aspects with produc- 
tive ones. 

As regards category (a) above, 
the protective interests are para- 
mount, as otherwise the hill 


torrents will wash away cultivated, 


plains below. So the need for 
effective restriction cannot be 
overemphasised. - 

As regards the second cate- 
gory, the tract should be fully 
exploited for commercial pur- 


poses revenuo for the 
State. The right of user ejnoyed 
by the communities dwelling on 
the margins of forest tracts 


‘should not, however, be disturb- 


ed. It has been clearly enjoined 
that considerations of forest 
income are to be subordinated 
to the satisfaction -of needs of 
such dwellers. 

One important feature of the 
earlier policy is that ‘subject to 
certain conditions... the claims 
of cultivation are stronger than 
the claims for forest preserva- 
tion’’. Regard being had to the 
pressure on the soil for cultiva- 
tion, the policy states unequivo- 
cally that ‘‘wherever an effective 
demand for cultivable land exists ` 
and can only be supplied from 
forest areas, the land should 
ordinarily be relinquished with- 
out hesitation”, both with regard 
to valuable class of forests and ~ 
less: valuable ones. 

The conditions laid down for 
this were that ‘the honeycom- 
bing of a valuable forest by 
patches should not be allowed”, 
the cultivation must be of a 

ent nature without any 
detriment to the soil and without 
costing more to the community 
than it is worth; it must not be 
nominal, doing more harm to 
forests than the good that is 
reaped; and lastly, it must not 
dwindle down the minimum of 
area of forest coverage. These 
conditions amply demonstrate 
that long-term interests should 
not be sacrificed at the altar of 
short-term gains. 

As regards‘ the minor forests 
it was intended that these should 
be managed with a view to 
supplying fuel and fodder or 

ing for local needs. So, in the 
interest of the local people these 
forests should be protected from 
destruction and supplies should 
be made not with an eye chiefly 
to augmentation of revenue but 
to the greatest advantage and 
convenience of the people. 

So for as the fourth category 
of land is concerned, the same 
principle should be applied as in 
the case of minor forests. The 
question of agency, that is, whe- 
ther this type of land should be 
placed under the management of 
the Forest Department or not, 
was kept open and it was left to 
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the twin les of ccononty 
and 


point in this foaand ad yates 


Management of peaa land may 
be placed 
resident cultivators or of repre- 
sentatives from among them”. 

Finally, the policy lays down 
tho principles as to whero, the 
forests are to be protected and 
where to be reserved. Broadly 
speaking, forests under categories 
(a) and ©. should be declared 
eta auc. those under cate- 
gories (c) and (d), protected. The 
chief difference betaean these 
two procedures is sought to be 
explained in this way: “In a 
. Yeserved forest everything is an 
offence that is not 


while in a protected forest noth- ` 


ing is an offence that is not 
prohibited.” 

The Government of India 
knew that such a policy state- 
ment could not be fool-proof and 
that the poe enunciated 
above a of different 
application in different cases, 

ding upon an infinite 


however, pointed out the danger 
of “fraudulent abuse of conces- 
sions for commmercial pur- 
posee”, which “only local con- 
siderations can indicate how this 
can best be met”. 

With the passage of time, the 
policy enunciated ín 1894 which 


set the guidelines and some of - 


which are still valid, came in 
for criticism for certain obvious 
gaps. In the first place, it has 
short-circuited ‘the role of 
forests in permanently maintain- 
ing and developing several 
industries of the greatest value”, 
not merely satisfying the needs 
of the agriculturists, but enabling’ 
India to decrease her imports of 
many a forest product, to com- 
pete in the international market 
of first class constructional 
timbers, paper, paper-pulp, arti- 
ficial silk, matches, fruits, honey, 

, rubber, etc. and thus to 
increase the national. wealth and 


prosperity. 

Secondly, instead of accom- 
modating agriculture under pres- 
sure, the policy should enunciate 
clearly that in no circumstances 
forest-land should be released for 
cultivation of uneconomic crops 


or marginal crops. 
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-“in the hands of . 


` tional significance. 


Thirdly, there is no mention of 
the minimum forest coverage of 
the country in relation to its 
total area. There is also no 
meation of nee deficiency in this 
regard can be made good by re- 
sorting to tree-lands. 

Fourthly, the importance of 
wild life has found no place in 
the policy statement. 

The Government of India in 
the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Resolution No 131/52 F 
of May 12, 1952, has sought to 


remedy the defects and gaps of . 


the earlier Resolution of 1894. 
At the outset the Resolution sets 
out the six vital needs of the 
country, namely: 

(1) The yee: for evol 
system of balanced and comple: 
mentary land-use, under which 
each of land is allotted to 
that form of use under which it 
would produce the most and 
deteriorate the least; 

(2) The need of checking 
() denudation in mountaneous 

on, 6) erosion along treeless 
and (ii) the invasion of 


-sands; | 
f The need for tree-lands; 
The need for increasing 
supplies of grazing, smallwood 
for agricaltural implements, and 
firewood; 

(5) The need for sustained 
supply of timber and other forest 
produce for defence, communi- 
cation, and industry; and 

(6) The need for the realisa- 
tion of maximum annual revenue 
consistent with the fulfilment of 
the needs mentioned above. 

The main ‘stress is now on the 
national well-being, and to trans- 
late that into practice, the for- 
ests have been classified under 
four broad categories, each cate- 
gory serving the double purpose 
of protection and production and 
administering its utility which 
may be of local, regional or na- 
The four 
categories are (A) Protection 
forests, (B) National forests, (C) 
Village forests, and (D) Tree- 
lands. The categories (4), (B) and 
(C) are new names for the earlier 

our categories, and category (D) 
is a new and t addition. 

It is difficult to oe forest 


area overnight, but we can cer- 


tainly plant trees on lands which 


aré outside the forest area “to 
restore the hydrological nutri- 


Defence, Railways, Public Works 
Department, niversities and 
colleges, 


boards, municipalities 
and other local authorities, asso- 
ciations and institutions - can 
plant trees in the areas at their 


“are millions of agricul- 


ture plots in our country. If a 


programme of planting . 
one tree in each plot is: taken up, 
the number of trees will increase 
appreciably. Babul (Acacia ara- 
bica) and other species may be 
tried for this purpose. 

The present policy makes a 
bold departure from tho earlier 
one in so far as the twin consi- 
derations of neighbouring areas’ 
entitlement to prior claim over 
forest and its produce and pre- 
ferential treatment to agriculture 
are concerned. The present policy 
declares that these two considera- . 
tions are to be combated in’ the 
interest of national well-being. 

A As ee proporti ares 
orest area, present policy 
points out that about 60 per cent ` 

should be our forest coverage in 
the hills and 20 per cent in the 
plains. To counteract the moun- ' 
ting pressure on forest p ani ex- 
tensive forestry on river banks, 
toad flanks and other sites not 
suitable for agriculture and other 
purposes should be tried to in- 
crease tree-lands. 

The new policy emphasises the 
need for Oech ore of wild life, 

f rare species, and, 
or this purpose,’a Central Board 
for Wild Life was constituted. 
Very recen the Wild Life 
(Protection) Act, 1972, has been 
made operative and a ‘Wild Life 
Advisory Board has been consti- 
tuted in West Bengal under Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act. 


in the selection 
ed as sanc- 
tuaries, national parks, etc., 
(5) in the formulation of the 
policy of grant licence and per- 
mits under the Act, (c) in any 
matters relating to amendment 
of any Schedule, and (c in ‘any 
other matter conn the 
protection of wild life which may 

pacar to it by the State 
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The present policy also tras 
verses other gro 
inter clia, need for regulated 


sheep g-azing and total exclusion 
ar pe by goats, regulation of 
ifti iar ee forest 5 
generaton, or sustain 
yields >f' forest produce so that 
the Staze budget and industries 


and other en ises are not up-. 
St eel for clicker forest ad- 


ministration, legislation and edu- 
cation and forest research and 
forest <raining, liaison with in- 
dustry and the' setting up of 
forest .abour ¢o-operatives, so 
that tke local population has a 
feeling for forests and ‘learns to 
look upon the forest asa means 
of livel_hood’’. 


x 


It also sets a new approach by 
suggesting the creation of a sink- 
ing fund ‘by investing a portion 
of the revenue in the Government 
securities” to ensure a well-distri- 


‘ buted cash-flow, especially dur- 


ing lean years, ‘‘to prevent a fall 
Mee ther 
ore twenty-one 

ave passed einge che eruasiction 
of the po of 1952. Things 
have moved fast since then, and 
we are, at the present moment, 
at the threshold eh peta Hive 


Laying down of policy is cer- 
tainly but more 
important to the objectives 


spelt out therein. We have still 
to ee 
obiectives, The 


having a ‘‘sinking fond” as as aie 


cussed above has not been tried 
at all, but to set off inaction in 
this regard, the post thought 
is to go in for forestry corpora- 
tion to exploit institutional 
finance. 

We honestly feel that an Advi- 
sory Committes of Experts should 
be set up immediately in each 
State to assess the achievements 
of the Forest Departments in the 
light of the National Forest 

“Policy and advise steps to be | 
taken to streamline the present 
position and su such modifi- 
cations of the policy as are neces- 
sue eared to make : more progressive 


Forests ee. an origional and 
dynamic role to play. It is not 
merely‘a handmaid of agriculture 
or an appendage to industry. - 
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people are discriminated’ against 





. “Table 1 
~~ States Population Percentage Rural Urban not only in the non-official and 
Scheduled semi-official sectors but also 
Vaa ————i510851¢ a x3 ——z3— | fhe Government institutions. 
Bengal ' 8816028 19.9 242 erala, Assam, Madhya 
Bihar 7950652 14.1 14.6. S13 Pradesh and Orisa did not 
Tamil Nadu 7315395 17.7 a 10.1 supply the data to the Com- 
Andhra 8. 
Maia pnan So o BS agh mison of Sohodulod Casto 
Rajasthan 4075580 14.8 16.8 13.8 8 rep 
Mysors \ 385034 13.1 14,4 9. tion of scheduled castes in the 
aoe Biel 8" p Sto avs 
Maharashtra 3025317 6 nee ia It should be remembered that 
Haryana 1859933 18.1 20.5 11.1 although the population of the 
Gujarat 1825432 6.8 6.9 6.6 scheduled castes is more than 
Kerak. ve He a0 43 that of the scheduled tribes, that 
Himachal Pradesh : 22 28 is, seven crores and five crores, 
Delhi i 635698 15.6 25 ie respectively, the help rendered 
Jammı & Kashmir 381277 8:2 p3 3.6 by the Government to the 
192807 : 6 sched castes 
Pondicherry Taa 15.4 21 71 of the Foun Plan is lene ca 
Chandigarh 29073 113 21.6 10.2 
Goa, Damman, Div 16514 1.9 1.7 25 that sanctioned for the scheduled | 
Mainrur iss 13 1,7 0.4 tribes; that is, x 157.92 crores 
ya 0.1 1.8 and Rs 226.9 crores, respecti- 
Mee -Haveli 1233 1.8 1.8 Z 
Amaha] Pradah 339 0.7 0.7 E vely. 
replied: “If wo take this law Table 2 
serious-y, half of the popolation PERCENTAGE OF SCHEDULED CASTE OFFICERS AS ON 
of Tamil Nadu will have to be JANUARY 1, 1971 j 
arrested. In an oe police State Class I Class II Class II ' Class IV 
have better thmgs to thana ~ 
; Andhra Pradesh 3,6 TI 5. 
go abeut poking their nose into Gujarat 1.6 23 4.8 183 
the private affairs of people. Maharashtra 2,17 2.02 . 10.5 23.6 
(The Illustrated Weekly, Rajasthan 4.13 5.13 13.95 24.64 
tember 30, 1973) Mysore 3.54 3.6 6.88 17.11 
from this, Table 2 reveals (ttar Pradesh 2.40 N.A. - 5.99 6.77 
, Apart from West Bengal 225 3.18 3.78 13.68 
how the educated scheduled caste (On March 1965) 
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Construction 
in 

Korea’s 
Countryside 
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` 


T= question of the socialist , construction in 
Korea’s countryside acquired topmost impor- 
tance after the liquidation of imperialist aggression 
and tho triumph of socialist revolution. The leaders 
of the Korean Workers’ Party and. the Government, 
headed by President Kim Il Sung, followed the 
teachings of Lenin in directing their close attention 
to the correct solution of the peasant question and 
the strengthening of worker-peasant alliance as the 
decisive guarantee of victory in the revolution. 


Agriculture, like industry is one of the two major - 


branches of the Korean people’s economy. While 
developing industry, the leaders of the Party and 
the Government, decided to ensure that agriculture 
advanced in step with industry, And this alone 
made possible a rapid development of the Korean 
people’s economy as a whole and contributed to a 
systematic improvement in the people’s livelihood. 

At the same time, the leaders of the Korean 
Workers’ Party and the Government have been 
fully aware that the peasant and agicultural ques- 
tions can be fully solved only when ‘the distinctions 
between town and countryside, and the clase dis- 
tinction between the working class and the peasantry 
are obliterated. : 

It is to fulfil this lofty mission that the Workers’ 
Party of Korea thoroughly discussed the “‘theses 
on the Socialist Rural Question in our Country”, 
preented by President Kim Il Sung at the Ei th 
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` Plenary Meeting of the Fourth Central Committee, 


and adopted it on February 25, 1964. The Plenary 
Meeting resolved that after the triumph of the 
Socialist system in Korea, the party. should concen- 
trate its efforts on the solution of the rural question 
in order to carry the revolution forward to comple- 
tion, in order fully to protect.the interests of the 
entire working people. 

In the lucid explanation of the basic tasks and 
their implementation, the Theses have underlined 
the major impact of ideological work even while 
introducing cultural and technical innovations for 
the transformation of the countryside. Some of the 
fundamental issues raised and solutions provided 
in the Theses. are discussed below. 


The Basic Principles 


Fee the successful solution of the t and 
agricultural questions under socialism, it is 


` imperative to adhere firmly to three basic principles 


in rural work: 
First, the technical, cultural dnd ideological revolu- 
tions should be thoroughly carried out in the rural 


areas; 

Second, the leadership of the working class over 
the peasantry, the assistance of industry to agricul-~ 
ture and the support of the towns to the countryside 
should be strengthened in every way; z 

Third, the guidance and management of the rural 
economy should steadily be brought closer to the 
advanced level of management of industrial enter- 
prises, the links between ownership by the whole 
people and cooperative ownership should be 
thened, and cooperativo ownership should be st y 
brought closer to ownership by the whole peoplo. 

Therefore, in order to consolidate and develop 
the socialist system of agriculture, to eliminate the 
distinctions between town and country, and to 
eliminate the class distiaction between the working 
class and the peasantry, the three revolutions— 
technical, cultural and ideological—must first of all 
be carried out in the countryside on the basis of 
the rapid development of socialist industry 4nd of 
the towns, and the backwardness of the countryside 
in these three spheres must be eliminated. i 

The advantages of socialism and its vitality lie, 
above all, in the fact that under this system the 
working people who have been freed from exploita- 
tion and oppression are solidly united, cooperate 
closely with each other in a comradely way, and do 
their work voluntarily and enthusiastically for the 
common and interests. Without raising the 
peasants’ ] of thoughts and consciousness, these 
intrinsic advantages of socialism cannot be demòns- 
trated in the countryside, nor in consequence, can 
-agricultural uction, agicultural technique and 
rural culture be rapidly advanced. 

The leadership and assistance by the Party and 
the state of the working class are indispensable 
conditions for the emergence, consolidation and deve- 
lopment of the socialist system in the countryside. 
The peasantry can take the socialist path and then 
go over to communism only under tho leadership 
and with the assistance of the working class. While 
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‘in the strength of the working class and 
farther oping industry and the towns, it is 
necessary constantly to strengthen working class 
` leadership over the peasantry, and increase assis- 
tance by iadustry to agriculturo and support by the 
or the countryside, thereby diminishing step 

~by step -he distinctions between town and country. 
In order to eliniinate the distinctions between 
town and country and the class distinction between 
the working class and the peasantry, it is necessary 
to rid the countryside of backwardness in technique, 
culttre and ideology, and also in ownership and 
the level of economic management. The improve- 
ment cf guidance and management of the 
rural economy, development of cooperative owner- 
ship ani maintenance of a correct correlation bet- 
ween ownership by the whole people and coopera- 


tive ownership constitute important requisites for. 


the acceleration of the technical, cultural and ideo- 
logical revolutions in the countryside, for effective 
assistanze by the towns to the countryside and for 
the successful solution of all the problems involved 
in building the socialist countryside. 

The tasic direction in improving the guidance and 
management of socialist agriculture consists in 
steadily bringing the method of management in the 
agricultural cooperative economy closer to the more 
advanced method of management of industrial 
enterprises. 

Employment of the industrial method of manage- 
Pent im guiding and mana the agricultural 
economy will render it possible to acce- 
iene the technical evolution. in the countryside, 
overcome desultoriness and lack of organisation in 
the management of agriculture, make rational use 
of land, farm machines and other means of produc- 
tion aswell as of labour power, and improve 
cultured practices infarm production. It will give 
a strong impetus to the increase of agricultual prod- 
uction, the consolidation of the cooperative economy 
and the improvement of the peasants’ livelihood. 


Tasks in Construction of Socialist Countryside 


Tm thechnical revolution in the rural areas consti- 
tutes an important revolutionary task; it is direc- 
ted at developing the agricultural prodnctive forces 
to a high level, making the life of peasants abundant 
- and freeing them from arduous labour, by equipping 
agriculture with modern machinery and technology 
and by ciara introducing the achievements of 
agricultural scien 
Irrige tion oceupiss | a very important place in the 
technical; revolution in the rural areas. Unlike 
industry, agriculture is largely influenced by natural 
and gzographical factors, and particularly by 
climate. Irrigation is of particular importance in 
agriculture in the Democratic People’s Republic of 
korea which consists largely of paddy farming and 
which suffers from severe droughts and floods 
se svery year. 

e irrigation projects now under way 
honid be oe as soon as possible and more 
projects undertaken. Existing irrigation facilities 
should be readjusted and reinforced for more effec- 
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labour effeciency cannot be 


tive use. Forest and water conservancy work, parth 
cularly the readjustment of modium and 
rivers, should be carried on briskly. 

In order to increase the productivity of farm 
labour and lighten the work ofthe peasants, it is 
imperative to introduce mechanisation. Today korea 
is in the stage of full-scale mechanisation of agricul 
ture. The task is to mechanise all farm work, from 
ploughing to harvésting and threshing, and accom- 

plish the comprehensive mechanisation of agriculture. 
Efforts should be concentrated first of all on 
mechanising the most ardaous and labour consuming 
jobs such as plo weeding and haulage. This 
problem must be ah in the next few years. 

Electrification plays an important role in the 
technical and stot Aiea in the countryside. 
El now reaches 93.3 per cent of all the 
rural ri, and 71 per cent of all the farmhouses in 
people’s korea. The Workers’ Party’s policy for 
the electrification of the country consists in building 
large hydro-power stations side by side with 
thermal power plants and, simultaneously with it, 
constructing medium and small power stations 


extensively in various parts of the country. 


Chemicalisation is an important means of increas- 
ing per unit area yields of crops. The application 
of chemistry in agriculture will make it possible to 
ameliorate soil, increase land fertility, promote the 
ate and fruition of the crops, and eliminate 

lights, insect pests and weeds. 

Irrigation, mechanisation, electrification and: 
chemicalisation are the four fundamental com- 
ponents of the technical revolution in the country- 
side. Tho steady increase of crop yields is impossible 
is irrigation and chemicalisation are neglecled while 
mechanisation and elettrification are one-sidedly 
emphasised. If, on the contrary, efforts are concen- 
trated only on irrigation and chemicalisation while 
mechanisation and electrification aro- neglected, 
» nor can the 
peasants be relieved of their onerous toil. 

Simultaneously with these, the achievements of 
agricultural science and advanced farming techniques 
have also to be introduced on a broad scale and 
further develop the intensive methods of farming. 

The cultural revolution in the countryside con- 
stitutes an important revolutionary task in elevating 
the ‘cultural and technical standards of the pea- 
santry, training technical cadres for the countryside, 
changing the old appearance of the rural areas, 
liquidating all backward ways of living and customs, 
and buildmg a hygienic and cultured way of life. 

In people’s Korea, a compulsory primary educa- 
tion system was established in 1956 and a compulsory 
secondary education meem in 1958. As a result, 

seven-year schooling has ‘been introduçed for the 
entire younger generation, not only in the urban but 
also in the rural areas. Thanks to the extensive 
establishment of technical schools in the country- 
side, many farm youths are also receiving technical 
education. Now the question is to make technical 
education universal for the younger generation. 
This question must be completely solved in the near 
future enforcing a system of 9-10 year compul- 
sory cal education. 
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ts may knowledge above that 

ofthe junior middle school graduate, plus necessary 
technical knowl of farming. ; 
It is ono of important tasks in the cul 


revolution to improve the public health service and 
sanitary work in the countryside and further im- 
prove the conditions of cultural life for the peasants. 
A notable change has taken place in the cultural 
life of the peasantry since the realisation of agri- 
cultural cooperativisation. Clinics have been setup 
in every rural ri and the peasants, like the factory 
and office workers, are given free medical treatment. 
Various endemic and epidemic diseases have already 
. been wiped out in the countryside. All the rural 
ri have nurseries and kindergartens run with common 
funds. Numerous modern dwelling houses and 
cultural and welfare establishments have been built 
in the rural areas. Pablications 'of various kinds 
reach the countryside‘in large numbers and great 
numbers of peasants are taking part in mass literary 
and art activities. The vilegos in Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, once stagnant and 
unsanitary, have been rebuilt into’ a new country- 
side, full of life neat and comfortable. - 

Working conditons for women in the countryside 
should be bettered and all possibilities provided for 
them'to participate in the work of| society. . Women 
should be fully ensured paid maternity leave. The 
existing nurseries and kindergartens should be better 
equipped and more’ efficiently managed so that . 
women can in production without ány worry, 
and their children can be taken good care of. 

Rural housing should continue to be built exten- 
sively so that all the peasants may live in attractive, 
cozy and convenient modern homes. F 
villages should have a full assortment of cultu 
and welfare facilities for better service to ‘the, 
peasants in their life. More of newspapers, 
‘ magazines, and books should bè supplied ‘to the 
countryside, club-houses should , be built in every 
rural ri, and mass cultural work among the peasants 
should be further developed. T 

l 
Immediate Measure 


Cus education is the keystone of communist 
education. The peasants should be imbued with 
the ideas of hatred for imperialism and the landlord 
and capitalist classes; they should be educated to_ 
oppose the loiting system and to fight for the 
defence and development of the socialist system. 
The peasants should be firmly armed with the 
staunch revolutionary spirit of the working class, 
` with ardent patriotism—love for their native places 
and their socialist fatherland, and with the ideas of 
proletarian internationalism. 

The position in the countryside should be further 
consolidated politically, ideologically and also in 
the class senso, by sen more workers and demo- 
bilised soldiers to the rural areas, by fixing bereaved 
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families of revolutionaries and of ple killed by 
the enemy there, and by continuo expanding the 
organisa- 


tanks of the core elements. Alli tho 
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tions, state organs and public organisations and their 
functionaries should concern themselves deeply in 
the rural affairs and give-greater assistance to the 


countryside. 

Thanks to the superiority of the system of 
socialist cooperative economy and the correct policy 
of the Workers’ Party, the rural economy in people’s. 
Korea is making steady progress. With the rapid 
growth of agricultural production the economic basis 
of the cooperative farms has been strengthened and 
the livelihood of the peasants improved. | : 

Now that the might of industry has grown and the 
foundations of an independent economy have been 
laid more firmly in the country, the Workers’ Party 
and the Government have decided to undertake a 
series of important measures for alleviating the burd- 
ens of the cooperative farms and the peasants and for 
providing them with greater benefits of state expense. 
These measures are: 

First, to abolish completely the system of. agricul- 
tural tax in kind; 

. Second, to undertake with state funds those rural 
capital construction projects which have hitherto 
been financed by the cooperative farms; ` : 

-+ Third, to build modern houses for the peasant’ at 


state ` ; 3 
The ts in people’s Korea are expected to fulfil 
their duties and their role in socialist construction by 
carrying out successfully the tasks set before the rural 
economy. In response to the active support and assis- 
tance pon them by the workiag class, the peasants 
should further intensify their struggle for increased 
farm production. They should provide sufficient 
food, animal products, vegetables and fruit for the 
workers and the urban population and supply greater 
quantities of raw materials for light industry. The 
more agricultural production grows, the faster in- 
dustry will develop, the further the economic foun- 
dations of the country will be strengthened, and the 
more tho state will be able to do for the peasants. 
The struggle for the construction of a socialist 
countryside, according to the Theses, is a struggle 
for converting the countryside which was backward 
and impoverished in the past, into a prosperous and 
cultured socialist countryside equipped with modern 
technology, a struggle for expediting the all-round 
construction of socialism. It is a struggle to consoli- 
date the revolutionary base to impregnable strength, 
to give more powerful enco nt and support 
to the peasants and the rest of the people in South 
Korea, and to hasten the accomp ent of the 


' great cause of the unification of the fatherland. It > 


is also a struggle to defend the purity of Marxism- 
Leninism and demonstrate its great vitality in the 
sphere of the rural question, a struggle to demonst- 
rate the genuine advantages of the socialist system of 
tural economy. 

Provided the workers and peasants and the entire 
people continue to march ahead, the leaders of the 
Party and Government, headed by President Kim 0 
Sung, are sure to win victory in thls struggle because 
there exist the seasoned Marxist-Leninist Party and 
the migh iy aae se of tho working class, the 


advanced and the powerful founda- 
tions of an in ent economy. l T 
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DIRECTORATE OF LANGUAGES AND 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
HIMACHAL: PRADESH 


-o o PARI MAHAL 
7 KASUMPTI 


l 


In order to give necessary help and assistance and with a view to get 
cooperation in the development of Art, Culture’ and Language of Himachal 
Pradesh, the Department of Languages and Cultural Affairs, Himachal Pradesh 
~has started registration of all Charitable and Philanthropic, Social and Cultural, 
Art, Literary and Dramatic:Associations, Institutions and Organisations function 
in or about Himachal Pradesh. 2 


7 
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i 
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- All such institutions, associations and organisations are, therefore, 
requested to contact the Director of Language and Cultural Affairs, Simla or 
send their information as below: 


1. Name of the Charitable, Philanthropic, Social, Cultural, Art, Literary 
-~ and Dramatic Associations/Organisations. z 

2. Date of establishment. 

3. Financial resources showing capital and annual expenditure. 

4. - Objectives and PeuNInes: 

5. Tax exemptions land other facilities granted by the Government. 

6. Any assessment of work done. 


{ 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Chairman, Shri A. N. Haksar’s statement 
at the Sixtythird Annual General Meeting on Thursday, Ist August, 1974, 


« 


Shri A. N. HAKSAR 


INTRODUCTION 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, | welcome you to this 
63rd Arnual General Meeting of your Company, and extend 
to you eur most cordial thanks for your presence here today. 


Shri A. K, Mitra and Shri J. B. Singh, both Directors of 
your Ccmpany, retired from the Board from 2nd April 1974, 
after meny years of service. | would like to place on record 
our deeo appreciation of their services, and wish them both 
all the very best for the future. Your Board has taken this 
Opportunity to enlarge its membership in order to strengthen 
the mamagement machinery at the highest level. Shri S. K. 
Banerjes, Shri A. Basu, Shri S. Ghosh, Shri R. Monani and 
Shri J. N. Sapru joined the Board on 2nd April 1974. 

Your Company continued to receive awards and tributes 
from many directions in recognition of creditable perfor- 
mances in various sides of its business. To cite a few : 

1. Tae Indian Merchants’ Chamber Diamond Jubilee 
Endowment Trust selected your Company for their Award for 
“outstanding contribution for improvement of Industrial 
Relations”. This Award was made in February this year and 
was in “he nature of an unsolicited public recognition on the 
heels of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & 
Industry's Award to us in 1972 for similar outstanding 
performance in Industrial Relations. 

2. At the World Selection for tobacco and tobacco-made 
products "held in Paris this year, all six ITC brands of 

ættəs entered received Awards. INDIA KINGS, with six 
go “Medals to its credit now, is the only Indian Cigarette to 
‘be SO honoured. s 


3. As an Eligible Export House, your Company's exports 
of non-tobacco products earned it the Export Badge of the 
Chemicals & Allied Products Export Promotion Council. 

4. Our Diversification & Export Press Advertising Cam- 
paign launched by one of our advertising agencies late last 
year, received the Air India trophy, which is the Commercial 
Artists’ Guild's (CAG) highest Award. 

5. Our Printing and Packaging Division at Tiruvottiyur 
—which, by the way, has always produced our Report and - 
Accounts covers—has won the India Star Award for 1974 
in March this year. 


REVIEW—RESULTS 

The Report of the Directors, which is already with you, 
will indicate that the Company has completed another suc- 
cessful year of operations. Corporate turnover, led by a 
demand revival of our cigarettes and tobacco products,has 
shown an impressive growth of over 20% compared to last 
year. Our exports of non-traditional items have continued to 
forge ahead, and this year have reached nearly Rs. 6 crores— 
a long way from a humble beginning made only three years 
ago. Our profits continue ‘to be progressive and healthy, a 
result | am happy to report, when note is taken of two 
relevant factors : firstly, the economic crisis that surrounds 
the industrial environment and secondly, the inhibiting 
effects of an excise structure based on obsolete premises. 


INFLATION IN THE ECONOMY 

The nation has known inflation for almost two decades, 
and accepted a reasonable level of around 6% to 8% as an 
inescapable phenomenon which accompanies the conversion 
of an agricultural community to an industrial society. The 
origins of the present inflationary phase may be traced back 
to 1970/71 and 1971/72, when massive public outlays were 
made and staggering budgetary deficits resulted. Fortunately, 
these particular years witnessed buoyant agricultural out- 
puts, which overcame the constraints of arrested growth of 
industrial production and thus the overall price escalation 
forces were temporarily held in leash. This volatile position 
could not be sustained indefinitely and with the1972 failure 
of the monsoon, the lid on runaway inflation was taken off. 
In 1972/73, prices of foodgrains and agricultural commodi- 
ties registered a sharp increase, and with modest increases 
in other sectors, the wholesale price index of all commodities 
escalated over 20%. - À 


Conditions during the year under review were even more 
depressing. Not only did the rate of inflation in the agricul- 
tural sector not reduce despite better harvests, but the 
cancerous growth of runaway inflation extended into other 
vital areas of power and fuel, transportation, intermediate 









producte’s an 
: character’ of inflation, which seems to gather: momentun 
with ‘every passing month since the middle of 1973/74, 
< is the most disquieting fea : of: the- current inflationary 
‘spiral, apart from the fact, 
now, that inflation : 












of the order of 25% by the end of 
the year. “Growth in industrial production, which has. almost 
“come. to a standstill, has been continuously impaired by 
shortages. of raw materials. and essential inputs, transport 
bottlenecks and. widespread ‘power crisis. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF INFLATION 
- Your. Company has firmly believed. that its. prosperity. 
current and future, is inexorably interwoven with the fund of 
‘consumer goodwill that your Company's. products enjoy. 
This has. been carefully. nurtured and. constantly reinforced 
-o over many. years of genuine concern for, and service to, the 
“consumer on numerous fronts, mainly.centred around quality. 
“variety; price and ready availability in the right quantity in.the 
right place at the right time in prime condition. The second 
scutive year of extraordinary inflation seriously threaten- 
ed to. undermine the basic foundations of consumer service, 
so assiduously developed over six decades. 
“The threats were quickly perceived early in the year and 
prompt action was taken to face up to the twin challenges of 
1i uninterrupted production and timely distribution’on the one 
: hand, and the management of inflationary costs on a priority 
basis on the other. The:organisation was put into top gear 
to achieve closely-controlled physical targets in every sphere 
ofits business and a series of measures were taken to beat 
a inflation through innovation and productivity. The situation 
demanded quick reflexes to. meet rapidly changing market 
E conditionsand itis to the credit of your Company's employees 
“that they were unsparing in their efforts to keep the wheels 
“of production in motion and responded to every need in the 
“market place. Standby power. generation atranged at our 
major production Units, planned machine. maintenance and 
: overhauls, and efficient programming of manufacture resulted 
x inmore éffective utilisation of productive capacity and higher 
< machine efficiencies. Certain raw materials of indifferent 
< quality. did. pose some problems, but none were too great 
-that could not be resolved with adaptive technology and 
< innovation. designed to reduce waste and maintain product 
x quailty: 

Prices of some major raw. materials continued. to escalate 
dlormingly throughout the, year, but stricter financial disci- 
pline, better utilisation. of plant and machinery, higher labour 
i productivity and improved conversion efficiencies blunted 

their effect'on unit product costs: Lam pleased to state that 
ounit product costs were not allowed to increase over 5% on 
average for 10 months of the year. This creditable producti- 
ity performance under such adverse circumstances provided 
your Company the necessary strength to refrain from making 
price adjustments overand above any that were absolutely 











- possible moment in the consumer interest. 


But here f would like. to sound a note of caution. It must 
be recognised that while. the concerted attempt at cost 
reduction: has paid handsome dividends, it must also be 
realised that this has resulted in the fore-closure of a number 
-of productivity options: during the year. To expect an equally 

` sterling performance in the future year inthe wake of ail 
round. inflation showing no signs of abatement, despite our 
best efforts which continue, would be unrealistic. Invariably, 








unit» product costs will: mount. more sharply than iñ the. 
year under review, thereby exerting ‘greater pressures to raise 


net prices to maintain presem bedrock margins. 





turnover, out of which 


$ impressive. growth of corpo! 
3 for Rs. 43 crores. 


accounted 












































“However over three-fourths of the incremental turnover has 
‘accrued to the Government'in increased collection ot excise -_ 
“duties—a. total additional revenue-of Rs. 37 crores in one — 


‘industrial goods among ‘others. This all ónd” 


- mere statistical importance . 


devised, which would also take into account current reali 


essential, and in: any. case, to defer making them until the last” 


your f Company recorded. an. 
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year, a jevel ‘of marginal collection it took your Tomgany cs 


-three years inthe immediate past to achieve. 


-This grinding: pace of resource mobilisation from your: g 
Company and most others in the cigarette industry aas-some` 
very serious implications, because the strategy of revenue 
maximisation: by the Government invariably relies: on..fre- 
quent and stiff escalation of cigarette excise duty rates, 
without any apparent concern for. the buoyancy of the 
taxable value base, which in turn is wholly dependent upon 
volume expansion. A simple illustration: will. highight this 
point. During the last five years, cigarette excise ccllections 
have increased from Rs. 108 crores to an estimated: Rs..240 
crores this: year, a spectacular: increase of 120% During 
this period, industry: volume on: ‘which: these dutes have 
been paid has only increased by 8%. This inordinate reliance’ 
on higher and higher duties is unquestionably a ‘high-risk? > 
course, because this. policy has resulted in a.growtt of only 
21% in the taxable value. base during five years: An... 
indirect taxes policy on cigarettes which only allows.a 4% 
natural expansion annually in the taxable value. is prima. 
facie in need of overhaul. 


Per capita consumption in the country is about 9 ciga- 
rettes per head per month, and therefore the scope of | 
volume expansion is unlimited. -It only needs the adoption ee 
of a growth-oriented taxation policy to teplace the existing... 
excise structure to unleash the forces’ of demand ‘ollowed 
by production, for which considerable unutilised capacity 
currently exists and more is in the process of being set up, 
and for which. purpose. virtually all inputs are indigenously 
available. | submit that a reassessment be made of the 
indian cigarette consumer in.order to determine the etru 
of demand, and a totally rational cigarette excise syste’ 









of the costs of production. 


Two. proposals: automatically come to mind. Firstl 
immediate steps should: be taken to. fix. a more pragmatic 
ceiling of combined duties at say 200% ad. valerem. in 
place of the present 320%. The latter has the effect of 
extracting from the consumer a punitive. prefrium of 
Rs. 4:20 in extra price, to enable the manufacturer <o com» 
pensate Re. 1 -of «inflation, And secondly, the actomatic 
buoyancy in revenues at current rates, afforded by signifis 
cant increases in unit taxable values following the expected 
spurtin unit product costs in 1974/75, should be torne in 
mind..by the authorities when next contemplating tariff - 
revisions. F 


THE NEW LOOK. — 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting of your Canipany 
neld on 14th March 1974, you unanimously passed a 
resolution which changed the name of our Compaay. from 
india Tobacco Company Limited to LT:C.- Limited. This 
heralds more than just a name change. for the chance. itself 
represents the culmination of. several. years of conscious 
identification of Company objectives. with national aspira- 
tions, and the. pledge to continue to reinforce this identifica- 
tion further in the months and. years to comé. With the 
continued development and accelerated progress. of our 
diversified activities, your Board felt that the name of the = 
Company should no longer be merely: associated with 
tobacco. Although the cigarette and tobacco business. will 
remain our primary. interest in the foreseeable future, we a 
seeking to. spearhead: progress through growth. from within 
with ‘the accent on vital new priorities. Hence, IT. C. -imited 
from 1st April, 1974: ; f 

During the year, considerable progress. was mada in the 

(ecu T ; ojec - Construction: of ; 










' . Division, Printing and 


located at Agra and Delhi, where work is scheduled to 
commence later this‘year. Designed to attract foreign custom, 
this project, in the priority sector, Is expected to, generate 
foreign exchange earings of about Rs. 3 crores annually 
when h full operation, and create direct employment for 
about 1,600 persons, apart from Indirect employment 
generated in quite a few small scale industries, especially 
those employing artists and craftsmeh. $ 

+ Our Marine Products business has tumed In another year 
of Incrsesed tumover, having exported a wider range of 
frozen and canned products, principally to the USA and 
Japan. This phase of. our business has been the first step In 
the establishment of an Integrated activity of trawling and 
procuri ag, processing at our processing plants and export- 
ing our Marine Food products. The stage is now}sgt for the 
commencement of the next phese—Indepen ‘trawling 
operations and the setting up of shoro establishments 
to procaes the catch. These establishments ere proposed ta 
be loceted In backward areas and when in’ full operation - 
wil creste direct employment for about 1,000 people, and 
in addcion indirect employment through ancillary industries 


-and suppliers. s 


Exports of other non-traditional goods of a wider range 
and to diverso customers in international markets'‘have been 
achieved. Products Include wrapping and packing materials, - 
mytobélan, chemical and allied products, engineering goods 
‘and leather products In addition to cigarettes. Emboldened 
by our duccees,, we have opened an export office In 
New York. ae 

Wita the transformation of the Company from a ‘unified 
traditianal tobacco business to a clearly identified muki- 
producz, multl-activity operation, it has become essential 
to ‘reorgdnise ourselves Internally, in order to satisfactorily 
manage and contro! the associated stresses and strains. 
To this end, it has been decided by your Board to division- 
alise tre Company’s operations, whereby dech business ie 
identifləd and Is allowed’ to function as an Independent 
division, complete with Its own management team, under 
the overall TC umbrella. And so there Is the emergence of 
the To>acco Division, Hotels Division, Marine Products 
Packaging Division and General 
Exporte Division. Management strength is being Imparted 
to escì division by blending the best entrepreneurial talent 
with profeselonal management. It Is my belief that ultimatety 
the dyramics of any business are provided by the leadership 
of its tep management and the, quality of its decisions. In 
recogn tlon of the challenges ahead, including the para- 
mount need to ‘harmonise ‘and Integrate divisionallsed™ 
operatbns in the present industrial environment, It is be- 
fitting that your Board has been enlarged and strengthened. 


“oF ’ 
l : ' ` 


\ Pege 3 
~ Two years ago i had mentioned, on a similar occesion, 
the desire of your Board to Indienise the equity sharehold- 


tng of your Compeny beyond the stage reached after the . 


Janudry 1970 issue of equity shares to indian Nationals, 


and reported the approval in principle of the Gevernment in ` 


this context. | am happy to state that necessary sanctions 
hevo been obtained by the non-resident shareholders to offer 
for sale a pat of their ‘ equity shareholding to Indian 
Nationals, /iri such menner as prescribed by the Government, 
which upon completion, expected by the end of next 
month, would have the effect of increasing Indian parti- 
cipetion to 40%. This offer, In which existing Indian 
shareholders, our employees, the general public and others, 
are Invited to subscribe. will.be made at par, thereby 
conferring substantial benefits on the Indian investors. 
Other specific proposals are before the Government, which 
upon Implementation will result In the forelgn shareholding 
reducing to a. minority in the near future, and to under 
40% in the foreseeable future. Our foreign shareholders 


deserve our thanks for having the Government's 
policy in this d long before It was widely publicised 
and having the entirely voluhtarily 


some years ago. carefully paced operation will provide 
the Company, as it heg in the past, the opportunity to 
gradually adjust to the changing circumstances, witho 
Imposing any unnecessary burdens. : 


CONCLUSION ' 

And finally, | shall attempt a look into the future of your 
Company. It is no secret that in recam months, the industrial 
picture and business conditions have been no better than 
towards the end of the year under review. The series of 
Ordinences Just promulgated, It Is hoped, will achieve the 
resutts for which they have been designed, for only then 
‘would there seem to be any purpose in the sacrifice you are 


temporarily required to make in terms of the Companies 
_ (Temporary Restriction on Dividends)- Ordinance. g 


In LT.C. its people are its greatest asset and we owe 
‘each, and everyone of them our gratitude for thelr willing 
and spontaneous co-operation in thees difficult times. In 
them resides our’ greatest strength, which we’ continually, 


keep fortifying as a matter of deliberate policy. In any period -. 


of trial, such as we face in the Immediate future, the mettle 
of all of us who work in the organisation is put to test. |! am 
convinced that your Compshy Is appropriately equipped to 


’ face the challenges with courage dnd determination, and we 


can look forward to the re with some measure of 
confidence. 


This does not purport to be a report of the proceeiings of 
the Annual General Mesting. ' ` f 
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cae TY 
| TE results of tho dential Even the 
. £ po 


ll do not always proyido a 
` correct indication of the state of 


a. the ne Hoe and even Sri Fakhrad- 
victory would not claim it to be, 


— 


- 
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r 


` a true 


ormed 


: the country. If the t aly Sg 

. the main contingent behind the try, Smt Gandhi's whip ‘has'the — 

"defeated candidate, Sri Tridib force of a mandate for the Cong- 

: Chaudhury, its mnot-so-hidden ressman. Sri S.N. Mishra’s 

| columns could. be found in good . istent clamour for the declaration 

‘ number “behind the victorious of Sri Ahmed’s assets might have 
Seat nominee, just as the attracted embarrassin publicity 

| divided Left found itself scattered for him, but this could not make 

! among those who voted, opposed a dent into the solid phalanx of 

` or abstained in the polling. , tho tors. 
_ At tho same time, the election What the Syndicate leaders 
of the new President is not with- with their elaborate control over 
3 machine could 


out its 
' by which Sri V.V. Giri 


on of the present 
alignment, of political forces in _ 


significance. The contrast the 
- between the ib pine psec co 
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new ‘President will 
acknowledge that it was Smt 
.Gandhi’s deion to put /him a 
that decided. the iste of hile 


With all the gramblings, sub- 
` su 
terranean discontent and the rising 


curve of in-fights that beset the 
today all over the coun- 


not 


‘the battle for the Rashtrapatt tlon of a specific 
Bhavan five years ago and the made up her own mind to get it. 
sweeping success of Sri Fakhro- In other words, there is as yet no ' 
ı ddin Ahmed this time, sharply “sign of a crack in the Congress 
. brings out. the of under Smt Gandhi, and hence 
‘ strength that came to Smt little possibility of a “‘conscience”” 


Presidential poll was finally donst- when they jointly put up their 
ituted in tho -General Election of candidate to - 
“1972, 0k Š ress nominee. 

' The implication is olear: even If this tho- strength of 
now Smt Indira Gandhi can call - Smt ’s own position vis-a 


up a huge support in Parliament 
and the State legislatures if she 


\ onder 


vis the party that she leads, it 
that she 
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prevailing. discontent ‘of 
the economic hardships ete 
the-common man, has no doubt 
sliced down the po ty. of the 
Congress, with the result that the 
near-miracle electoral victories of 
1971-72 could not be repeated in 
- March 1974; and there is every’ 


‘that Smt Indira Gandhi 
is T by lack of mass sup- 
pat iu -any move which she may 

itlate with determination. Com- 

~ pared to 1969, her position before 
the Inciah people today demands 
of ae olni action in further- 


letgely dno tothe tery’ fast at 
y due to the very fact t 
the promises made at the time of 
the elections have not been kept. . 
d iC is this grievous neglect of 
the solemn pledges before the 
electorate which has given a con- 
~ venient handle to the Right to 
_ attack 4er: for, the reactionaries 
have no scruple in exploiting 
mass discontent for their own pol- 
ittoal ends, even if, the discontent 


i Cranes endproduct of the: 
inability to overcome the 


tent 
despite the fact that this mass 


and his campeign for the so-called 
as less l : y”. $ 
if the succoss of the 
i presidential pofl— 


800 lve per cent more votes 
than the © 


to the 


ri Ahmed 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, it also rein- 
forces tħo common man’s growing 


, belief that Smt Gandhi has not 
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‘Been taking steps to fight the 
‘vested interests even when she is 
armed with-such enormous mass 
„support. í 
“ The Prime Minister has to 
- realise once again that tho massive 
support that she Commands today 
in Parliament and the legislatures, 


” has been given unto ‘her not for . 


a bout of complacency but fora 


more ardoys battle against the . 


dark forces that’ thrive by fleeo- 
ing the masees. The overwhelm 
ing electoral support was given 
to her not for resting on the oars 
‘but to wield ‘it as ‘a powerful 
,weapon for fighting the vested 
interests. : 


What is the reality today? 
There is all-round drift—hope- 
lees inaction intermixed with 
amazing incompetence. From 
food procurement and distribu- 
tion to oil exploration and man- 
agement, from ‘black-moncy oper- 
ations to fi policy postures, 
one is left with the indelible 
impression that Smt Indira Gan- 


is today presiding over a set-. 


up in which the crooks seem to 
flourish and the cranks’ expost- 


Mass sanction is not a decora- 

. Hon piece but an ‘imperative for 
mass action. It is not a perman- 
ent talisman for recurring elect- 
oral victories but a spur for fur- 
ther struggle ahead. Such a weap- 
on gets rusty if it is not 
‘for the purpose it is forged. 
The massive majority that the 
Congress commiands today is not 

‘ meant for occasional display at: 


, used 


the time of the elections ke the 
chariot of the deity ti Purj’s 
Jagannath Temple being taken 

und the city once a year, but 
ie to. be eaceded as a sacred 
trust to bring about social chan- 

‘ ges—a trust which, if left unful- 
filled, may invite fearful conseq- 
uences. i 

'. Jt is this awareness of the imp-\ 
ortant implications of the.vict- 
ory in the Presidential poll that 

‘should motivate the, Congress 
leaders, from Smt Gandhi down- 
wards, in the difficult days ahead. ‘ 
They have no reason to take this 
victory as a sanction for the pre- 
vailing drift that seems to have 
paralysed the. Government.’ Rd- 
ther, it fs a reminder, a grim re- 
minder, of the promises to be 
kept with the people of India. ` 
- And since tho Congress as a 

political organisation has chosen 
to remain a one-pillar ‘edifice, 
Smt Indira Gandhi herself has 
to read the real meaning of the 

` Presidential poll results: there is, 
no more room for dithering if the 
Raj over wi she presides is to 
Prosper grow strong, and 
not to be turned into a petrified 
forest, as a grim reminder to the 
generations to come what over- 
takes a national leadership if it 
fails to honour the pledges that 
it makes to the millions. 

The demos in India can be un- 
sparingly ruthless if a leadership 
does not measure up to its ex- 

N.C. 
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! Neglect | : 


KERALA 


High 


destruction is spread over most 


\ tes 


of the State, in eight out of 
eleven districts; extending from 


ae _. on the’ slopes of the Western 


Floods: 


_ Case it cannot tell the nature of 
the havoc caused by’ the ' cal 


Cost - Even: 0 Rs 6 crotes is a big 
ae sum for a State which only the 


other day was looking for ways 
and means to pay its ; 
; Kerala, over 50 per cent of its 


of 


Wae 


: “the “ line”. 

But statistics are tho delight 
not only of the administrators 
but also of the politicians who 
are constantly engaged in a game 


ee f one-0 tp. So we have 
A SPECIAL i tho spectari f the O tion 
TEOT ERPONDENT — abe ‘the State inisiga that 


the loss is four times what the 


> i State Government has said, that ` 


yo ; . it is not less than Rs 25 crores. 
ʻ , (To be fair, this figure was 

Eo Menni rgo, MLA and leader of the Ker- 

Congress, who had recently 

_ ‘been on a fast to prove his sym- 

` ` pathy for the flood victims. The 

\ other O ition leaders, includ- 

.M.S. Namboodiripad 
ve, out of defer- 
T EPs adoppa his 


| on, not belag inclined to pume 


[am nation has just celebrated 
ared that he does not want to 


th anniversary 
there. is quarrel with the Opposition over 
i a figure. But thes disaster, he 
pointed out, was severe and un- 


also the time when every Mala- precedented, and sonoroa Sen 
yali looks forward to Onam, his ‘ral help is needed to meet the 
most joyful ahnual festival. But, situation N : 

on August 30 this year, Onam New Delhi has res by 
will be a cheerless affair. announ @ sum of Rs 1 crore- 


Onam any how. But now some- 
thing less is also beyond hope.. 
The pin floods and landsli 

hi 


wW struck the State in the last ular with paa a in the State. 


days of July, have left a trail of The fact tho people have 
sorrow for tho people. They took ‘suffered enormously from the 
‘a terriblo toll in lives, dwellings floods and the rock-bursts which 
and the féuits of hard toil. The have laid waste : largo . areas. 


~ Those have necessitated not only 


on admittedly live below — 


‘first thought of by Sri K.M. Geo- ` 


\ 


relief but also reconstruction on 


a massive scale. 


No figure can tell, the | tragedy 
of those who’ have seen, felt and 
the nightmare of 

Nature’s insane fury and sudden 


little belongings 
floods, or whose beautiful dreams 
lic burled undér mounds of 
earth and rock thrown up by the 
mountains, it nothing less than a 
struggle to build their lives all 
For the State, the loss in terms 
of standing paddy and valuable 
cash crops like coffee, rubber and 
cardamom, which are good foreign 
exchange earners for the country, , 


high ranges, which is the worst. < 
hit, account fora loss of some 
Rs 3 crores according to an offi- 
cial estimate. ` 

With a normal.45 per cont de- ` 
ficit in foodgrains, the State is 
faced with a still more grim proe- 
pect on the food front this year 
as thousands of hectares of paddy- 
lands had been tn the 
flood waters, particularly in Kut- ~ 
tanad, which is called the ‘‘rice 
bowl” of Kerala. The blow is 


, 


1 . 


a 


` 


in tho calamity, though tt as underlined by the-fact that a 
rako some time. The State plan for flood control which was. 


Government has undertaken to envisaged more than ,ten years 
approach the nationalised banks ago with an outlay of.over Rs 


for arranging loans to those who 
ture 


Wynad areas. A’ sum of Rs 15 


22. crores, -could not be implem- 


have to rebuild their houses ahd, - ented, while the floods- have 
. ~ -claimed more than- that amount 


during the period. 


In the absence of a national 


lakhs has been sanctioned for the ground, careful not to wet its 


purchase of medicines. Relief 
i es are being set up in the 


representatives and sacial workers 


feet. The buck is passed all along- 
the line. Following the sixth 
Financo Commission’s recom- 


ıtor as /Chairman and people’s | mendation that the Centre should 


not allot farids for flood relief 


as members. The Chief Minister to the States, the amount prov- 


has issued ah appeal to -the 


public to come forward with ‘current year’s bu 


ided' for urpose 
et of the State 


generous contributions, to the . Government, namely Rs 30 lakhs, 


+ Govermment’s relief fund. 


Whil2 these steps may help 
to temporarily alleviate the distr- 
ess of <he people to some extent. 
really required are long-term 
measures to prevent the recur- 


‘rence of floods which cause heavy. > 


damage to the State’s economy 
almost 


every year. Here again ects of inflation, ~ the 
the problem is one of resources, . Government was already faced 


- could not meet even the cost of 
immediate relief, let alone rehabil- 


itation expenses. 

With the Centre stubbornly 
refusing to convert the State’s 
Rs 30 crores overd into long- 
term loan, and resources 
continuously eroded by the eff- 


keeps itself tn the back- 


in the 


! 


State ` 


with the t of im 
another cut in its annual Plan, 
already slashed from Rs 79- 


crores to Rs 63 .crores, when the 
destructive floods struck. 
It, therefore, leaves the State’s 
annual Budget in the red again; 
this notwithstanding the schemes 
which the Sta overnment re- 
cently announced 'to raise ‘addi- 
tional revenue of the order of Rs 
20 crores in the year by stream- 
lining its tax collection machin 
and by stepping up sm 


savings. 

It is unlikely that New Delhi 
will be influtnced by the futile 
controversy started by an Oppo- 


-sition looking for political cat- 


ches even in floods, on what 
really is the extent ,of the State’s 
loss in the present calamity. 
Even so, it~should have been 
possible, in the light of the above 
facts, for Sri Chavan and Smt 
Gandhi to, meet the Kerala 
Government's reguest for Ra 3 
crores of, immediate Central 
assistance. to the State. For, 
noblesse oblige should appeal to 
them, even if economic reasons 
T a people’s cry do not impress 
em. ` 
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Mainstream once again pledges 
redouble its endeavour for better and closer 


for social advance. It st 


Mainstream 


To All Readers ‘and Well-wishers of | 


\ 


to serve in its modest way the cause of national anity 


among all 


progresives for the straggle against all forms of Reactton—political, ecomomic, social and cultural. 
For Mainstream to survive im the difficult days ahead, we have to rely solely on everyone of its 


readecs and well-wishers. We are grateful to all our friends and well-wishers.who have 

~| our appeal for donations for the’ Mainstream Fighting Fund. We are not 
became we are coafident you will waderstand our formidable difficulties and will be anxious to share 
our' 


feel that donations cammot sustain a journal for long. We shall 


burden. 
(‘At the same time, we strongl 
also cut down our expenses. . We, therefore, appeal to each and 


and 


kave <0 angmceat our revenue 


everyome of you, dear readers, to p 


your imflnemce and power of 


On hearing from 
us to 


the 
rise 


our Advertisement 

y, We request all our ageats to see that 
must be mo wastage of the paper.: : 
reader should share his copy 
e persists, we may soon have to 


to 


to ask more, | 


help us in securing more advertisements. You may c.rtainly exert 
Mainstream. 


we can afford to produce. 
to you; but we are 


x 


with any advertiser you know, to advertise in 
at will immediately contact whomsoever 
they cc alanis ana 


of Mainstream with friends, becanse if the 


u want 
ly aid 


drastically cut down 


sure that with your active and gomerons 
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UTTAR PRADESH 
eo 


Sugar — 


-Take-over: ` 


Dream — 
or 
Reality? 


BISHAN KAPOOR 


wus replying to a question 
in Uttar. Pradesh 

Sabha, Finance Minister N.D. 
Tewari informed the House that 


‘ the matter regarding take-over of 


the sugar industry by the State 


‘ Government: had been referred: 
_ _to.the Centre; its approval would 


be eagerly awaited. 
Although nationalisation of: 
the sugar industry has been one, 


of the popular demands of the = 


politically conscious people of: 
the State. since Dr Sampurn- 


«Great Split” of the Congress in 


1969. At the historic Congress . 


scesionin Bombay, Sri Kamala- 
a Tripathi, the then President 


* 


JO 


Vidhan ' 


` 


of UPĆC and iater Chief Min- 
ister of the State, moved a resdl». 
‘ution demanding nationalisation 
‘of the State's sugar industry 
-and sworo by the people. that'it 
would be realised in his life time. 
‘Veteran Leftist Genda Singh, 

, seconded the moment- 

lution with all the vehe- 


_ mece at his-command.. 


The BKD and ‘Congress Coalit- 


Jon Government in 1970 appointed 


a high-powered Committee headed _ 
by Sri Virendera Verma — a close 
_ confidant of the BKD boss, who 
has now fallen out. The Commit- 
tee ae Sri Genda Singh and 
Sri P.N th. The latter was 
the wizard -of Sri 
Charan Singh and finally became 
a Member of Rajya- Sabha. 

The Committee is understood ! - 
_ to have suggested take-over of 
| the sugar industry in UP 
. its Limitations. This report ! 
. been shelved and has not so far 
“Eas releaged for public inform- 

Later Sri Charan Singh on 
ced the argument that the State 
_could not possibly take-over hed 


_ Sugar industry without the 


currence of the Centre. This pas- 
sing of the buck provided aes 
clent ground for 

anti-BKD tirade, Ultimately the 
BKD-led Go t collapsed 
and Sri Kamalapati Tripathi was 
installed as Chief Maistre 


was considered sufficient’ excuse 
to put in the cold storage such a 


ae issue. 
pede this bluff and dilly- 
eine tactics by the ruling party, 
the people of this State became 
apathetio towards the demand 
for the nationalisation of the 
sugar industry and, surprisingly, 
the Opposition parties, including 
even the Leftist parties, did not 
raise it during the 1974 election.” 
An Interim Report on the Ra-: 
tional and Efficient Organisation 
of sugar Bee isis been sub- 
mitted in M 3, and like all 
other reports ia e, past, it still 
remains in obscurity.. Justice V. 
Bhargava as Chairman has hand- 
ed over the. report to Sri ‘Fakh- 


t 


‘pearly 50 


‘tions further disclo 


) 2 
vd All Aina th he Uo 


Agriculture Minister ie 
of referenco a sa = : 


included indirect reference: to. 
natio tion as a measure 
for sdiving the problem of ‘sick 
sugar mills. - 
The Commission recordoy thi 

its officers visited 114 hr dey 
out of 215, and 209 submitted 

replies to the Technical: and, 
Financial Questionnaire. All: 


„other States, except, three, replied: 


to the general questi uestionnaire. 
Dealing with the sugarcane 
production in Uttar Pradesh, the 
Commission pointed out, that 
fluctuations have been marked., 
The area decreased from 14.9 
lakh hectars in 1965-66 to 19.97 
hectars in 1967-68 and then, 
increased ta 13.77 lakh hectars 
ini’ 1969-70: As Uttar Pradesh has 
cent of the area under. 
cane cultivation in the country, 


_the variations in the cane acreage 


in this State has caused, -substan- 
tial variations in the all- India: 
cane acreage 

While ie "total cane! rushed 
by the sugar factories iin the 
country in 19 was 310 lakh 
tonnes and’ increased to, néarly 
457 lakh tonnes by 1969-70, in 
Uttar Pradeth, a total of 145 
lakh tonnes of cane was ‘crushed 
in 1965-66 which came to 
74 lakh tonnes in 1966-67. \ 

Discussing the affairs in the 
cooperative factories, the, Commi- 
ssion opined that there was rel- 
uctance on the part of the memb- 
ers to enlarge the  nemberabip. y 
“It is said that the cooperative 
factories have become close pre- ~ 
forves of limited numbers of 
shareholders and their families”. 
“In a factory of Gujarat, we are 
told that shares of the ‘value’ of 
Rs 500 each were being ‘transfer- 
red at a very high premium with 
the knowledge of the Boara of 
Directors”. ` 

The Commission's PE 
that the 
cooperative factories in Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat also paid | 
high prices for cane Ae their 
members. ‘This also is 1 ing 
to the creation of - mark 


cooperative sugar factories should 
MAINSTREAM: 


- be a zerlous to those who 
sidet-ack the demand for nation- 
alisation and on bringing 
the sugar industry in the coopera- 
tive sector. ` 

Discussing the relations bet- 
ween the canegrowers and the 


age. “Deliberately or inadvert- 
ently, the cooperatives have be- 
come an instrument in creating 


and sistaining a rural oligarchy,” 


it adčed. 

Apart from the cooperative 
factories, tho Bhargava Commis- 
sion vehemently criticised the 
private-owned factories, partil- 
. cularly with regard to the mode 
of payment, and held them to be 
the “worst offenders”. The Com- 
missicn laid the blame for the 
accumulation of cane dues en- 
tirely on the private sector. 

Defning “sick mille” which 
abound in UP, the Commission 


and neglect in the maintenance 
of pant and machinery. Dealing 
wi 

sugar -ndustry, the Commission 
envisaged the setting up of a 
National Sugar Authority which 


should be a well-knit body of.. 


eleven to fifteen persons nomin- 
ae the Government of 
India, ' 





the entire problem of tho ' 


backward-most part of India. 
The Commission pointed out that 
the cultivators have totally lost 
confidence in the private sector 
management largely due to irreg- 
ularities in the weighment of 
cane and assessment of sugar re- 
covery. ° 
of the sugar industry in a 
note sidetracked the issue of 
nationalisation by saying that it 
“‘cammot be considered as an end 
in itself, nor indeed as a panacea 
for all the ils”. On the other 
hand, the representatives of 
labour and the Secretary of the 
Commission, Sri Chisti, favoured 
take-over of the private sugar 
concerns. 
In a separate note, Sri J.C. 
Dixit MP, Sri B.N. Khosla, Sri 


P.S. Rajagopal Naidu, Sri Fazlur . 
an 


Rahman Sri R.H. Chisti de- 


manded nationalisation of the sugar 


industy. Interestingly, Sri Dixit 
isa Member of the Lok Sabha 
from Sitapur district of UP, 
where the Birla-owned sugar con- 
apa ile serra Mid, mete 

e for uting river Goma 
discharsine gerous effluents, 
resulting in the large-scale killing 
of fish in the river. 

This note emphasised that un- 
like other agro-based industries, 
sugar had been the only organised 
industry in the rural areas, many 
of them existing in the less- 
developed areas. “It also be- 
comes a centre of economic 
growth and development and 
generates industrial activity of 
various kinds. It acts as a cata- 
lytic agent for social change and 
socio-economic progress.”” : 

various aspects of 
the sugar industry and particul- 
arly the private-owned manage- 
ment, the Commission analysed 


As expected, the represent- 
atives 


XN 


the demand for nationalisation 
threadbareand stated unequivo- 
cally: “It should be realised 
that we aro ple oning not for a 
year or two but for the future— 
near as well as remote. We have 
good reasons to think that the 
nationalised sugar industry will 
have a good start from the very 
beginning and within a few years 
it will reach a level of production 
and efficiency which the private 


sugar industry has not reached 


so far and is not capable of doing 


so in the foreseable future, if it 
is allowed to continue.” 


Sri Dixit, who has been an 
ardent campaigner for sugar 
nationalisation, farther emphasis- 
ed in a separate note: “Nation- 
alisation being a responsibility 
which wo are placing on the 
shoulders of the Government, it 
will bo only fair if we leave it to 
them to work out their own 
strategy of combining, planning 
and phasing immediate and ulti- 
mate steps that: nationalisation 
of the sugar industry might 


‘evolve, and design the organisa- 


tion that may be necessary for 
making the sugar industry a fit 
instrument of achieving the 


` objects that are dear to tho 


hearts of trade unionists.” 


- Now, it is a moot question 
whether the sl of sugar na- 
tlonalisation will merely remain 
adréam or become a reality? 
However, it depends not only on 
the determination of the ruling 
party to implement its pledges 
given to the people but also on 
the left parties and the trade 
union movement to campaign for 
the realisation of the goal which 
will undoubtedly usher ina now 
chapter in the history of Uttar 
Pradesh. 


of 
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Born In 1964, Hindustan Steel Limited was 
perhaps the largest and boldest venture of Free 
India. We belleve we have made some contribu- 

tion to our coming of age as an Industriel 
nation; ‘we have helped to develop our material 
and human resources, our self-confidence and 
self-reliance. 


GROWING INDUSTRIES 
To India’s growlng Industries, as on March 31, 1974, 


the Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur Steel plants of ~. 


Hindustan Steel have supplied over 12.8 million 
tonnes of pig iron, one million tonnes of Ingots, 7.3 
million tonnes of semis, and over 22 million tonnes 
of fintshed steel. 


`~ 


\ 


yea, 


4 r 

È £ s ` 4 ` + 
The epproximate break-up of finished steel despatches 
from the publio sector plants as on March 31, 1974 is ` 
as follows: : 





A. Detence 





3: 
Railways f 20 
Other Government: 
departments 4,94 22.5 
Total (A) 10.32 46.5. 

B. industries ‘6.97 / 2. 

C. Stockists, including’ K f 
HSL stockyerds : 4,95 

Total 22.24 100 es 


We have also supplie: about 6.6 million tonnes ot The Aloy Steels Ptant 'has- supplied 20.6 thoussnc | 
1 tonnes of ingots, and 188.2 thousand tonnes or 


coke, a million tonnes of coal chemicals, and 8.3 
million tonnes of miscellaneous by-products that, 
Include middlings, slags. dolomite, etc, 

To the agricultural Industry. we have so far suppiled 
over 1.8 million tonnes of calcium ammonium nitrate 
and 660,000 tonnes of ammonium sulphate— 


fertilizers, manufactured from by-products, vital ta ` 


Improving India’s agricultura! ylokds. Besides, we 
have ensured a steady supply of steel for krigation 
projects, construction of dams, deep tibewells, silos, 
farm equipment end other agricultural uses. 


The total sales value of all these materials amounts to 


\amproximsinly Rs 3694 crores excluding exporte. y ~, the materipis sequired 


finished tool, alloy and special steele valued at Rs 8E | 


crores to the country’s sophisticated industries suok 
as atitomation, aviation, atomic energy, ordasncs 
factories, machine tool industries, eto. } 
Between October, 1970 and Merch, 1974 Hindustes | 
Steel has imported a little over 2 millon tonnes af ! 
stool to meet the urgent needs of priority Industries, | 
To ensure a steady supply of vitai inputs like coka, 
iron ore, limestone, eto.for kts plants, Hindustan Stoel 
has developed its own captive mines, queries snd | 
washerios, which have produced mittions of tonnes of 


whe 


i; MAINSTREAM 


y 


¢ 


Ds : ; 

ORETRTSUTION ~ s © T FINANCIAL POSITION - 

` A Central Sates Organisation, beched by a network of ~ This is the financial position of Hindustan Steel 
20 etookyards throughout the country, hes been setup / ` Limited as of March 31, 1974: 


to ensure prompt delivery and equitable distribution -11am 


at reasonable prices. The total sales turnover since ” ‘a ne crores) 
loneption, including exports, has bean Rs 3888 crores., ` Total Income = _ 4284 
linco the Bokarò Steel Plant went Into operation  ##* Excise duty 289: 
1 In October 1972, over half a million tonnes of plg tron * Freight outward © =, _544 
\ valued at Rs 31.5 crores, have also been supplied Net income a ' 3451 
through our Central Sales Organisation to meet thé Total expenses , . 2896 
pountry’s demand: t Leaving Cash surptus 5655 

. ` Stock of finished and 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS. - semi-finished products 151 
Hindustan'Stee! entered the export market with pig Total surplus 706 
icon and semis in 1959; subsequently stepped up Its Sutar rua Government dues = aa 
exports to cover a wide range of products particularly a 
ryben there was a decline in the domestic demand for Waara tert with | ees 
.' teel. So far over 6 million tonnes of plg Iron, ingots, But had to account for depreciation, ( oe 


comis, finished steel products and coal chemicals have # 
Been exported to over 40 countries In six continents 
egalnst’ International competition, earning nearly !" the year 1973-74, we have made a profit of - 
Rs 241 crores (FOB) worth of valuable foreign ex- > Re 4.81 crores, thus reducing the previous under- 
change for the country. Since commissioning of tts Provision of depreciation to Re 246 crores. This 
fret blast furnace, Bokaro Stee! has exported through =‘ "@Presents our accumulated loss so far. From our cash 
‘Hindustan Steel, pig iron valued at Re11crores(FOB). "eserves, we met our working capital needs as well 
p as re-invested Rs 118 crores on additions and balanc- 

' NANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 4 ing facilities, and repaid long-term and short-term 
Hindustan Steel has directly employed and developed Government loans to the extent of Rs 170 crores. Our 
a new generation of over 130,000 Industrial workers ` outstanding Government loans are Rs 374 crores. 

, and managers and generated new skillaandtechnolo- Currently, our plants have to provide annually na, 

geal disciplines which area basic necessity for the ciation of about Re 69 crores and Interest charges of 





sustained growth of any modern steal Industry. ‘about Rs 24 crores, that Is a total of Rs 93 crores. 
: : ; ; Cost escalation of Inputs last yoar was estimated at 
CDNSULTANCY SFRVICES Rs 38 crores. Excise duty pald in 1973-74 was Rs 101 


Tro realisation that the development of anindigenous crores, as against Rs 96 crores paid in the previous 
ocnsuitancy,design and engineering service wasimpe- YOe. and yet, significantly, the per tonne steel price in, 
‘ ractve to Indlan Steel lad Hindustan Steel to establish !ndia is way below world steel prices. 
c ( 
in 1959 its Central Engineering and Design Bureau. It WHERE WE STAND TODAY 


Is now an Independent Company: “Metallurgical and Today, Hindustan Steel Limited fs 20. Young-yet 
Ergineering Consultants (India) Limited” (MECON) ne To get where we are, we have had to 
' ; : ah struggle hard and overcome many obstacles 
MODERN TECHNOLOGY Including our own Inexperience. Harder struggle 
Otr plants Incorporate the latest developments in Iles ahaad because as our production increases, 
steel like the LD Process, sintering, etc. Other techno- the Infrastructural imbalances—raw matorials, 
logical Innovations to increase steel productivity and transporation, power—oome in the way. But 
conserve scarce raw’ materials are belng taken In We are confident of our progress. 


hard. Some of these are: high t ressure, auxilia À faith 
tud cae oxygen ining K hae. ea it Is the vitality of youth and the Ome 
let&ation, benefictation of Iron ore, etc. A nucleus of tuture that have helped us along, - n has 
Research and Development has been formed. heipod along our nation: As. we take ma 
: $ look to the future, we steel ourselves for 
: Eseping with sae demand, product diversifica. greater efforts. With the formetion of the Steel 
om and rationalising of various sections have been - Authority of India Limited, we feel confident of 


Init ated. We have Introduced In the market cold rolled étficient service india. | 
more more uctive to 
galvanized sheets, plaln galvantzed sheets in cols, a 


electrolytic tinplates, heavy ralle to Indian and | tnter- ip A 
nat onal specications, eto. y -< €(6)) HINDUSTAN STEEL 
> x Sad a - 32 . p - á 








“The action of grain dealers in 
India is a condition which perhaps 
has a greater effect in ratsing 
prices and maintaining a high level 
than is generally recognized.” 


—ATKINSON, Journal of the | 
September 


Statistical Soctety, 
‘1909. 
[7.8 207 sixty-five years since 
Atkinson’s observation and over 
a hundred sinice the time when, 
through the assumption of power 
by the British Crown, record on 
the food situation began to be 
for most of the country. 
© story of each record is 
the same: a marginal deficit con- 
verted into a . major scarcity 


that his profits 
does it matter that, for exam 

the Famine of 1943 

four people? The addi- 
tional profits bri private traders 
due to tho famine wero o 
estimated at nearly Rs 200 crores 


(of 1943 rupees). 

All through , the story 
is the same. Leaf backward, to 
the calamity that out over 
a million and a Ortyas in 
1865-66. During this, apart 


hoarding, vast quantities of rice 
were exported to “moro lucra- 


tive” markets. The Orissa ryot, ` 
. whose fields had been parched, . 


could not afford to pay the six 
prices that the trade 


starve. 
after my family first. And 80, ex- 
port the grain to areas that could 


pay. 

Even the officlaldom of that 
time, not | ularly hae 
for their close understanding of 
the problems a of the mak ade 
mitted that “there was plenty of 
grain in the country but the 
supplies had been cornered and 


14 


' through famine. 


Onwards to the Precipice 


MDN. 


hoarded due to a combination of 
dealers.” (Revenue Proceedings 
No 56 of December 1865) 

Is it neceasary to quote more 
instances? 

For, every famine is an instance. 
It is only in those (exceptionally 


. few) cases where the Government 


moved in to counteract the dole- 
: ful impact of the private traders 
that lives were saved and the 
Price line prevented from rocket-- 


up. 

Many of the business families 
on whom we are placing so much 
of the burden of bringing milk 
and honey to India: most of 
these earned thelr initial capital 
Indeed, famine 
has been the rich soil from where 
traders have evolved into mer- 
‘chant capitalists. 
ala, a ed oiak ersten, 

a o evolution, 
no. ioe terylene waist- 
coats and outside of the tear- 
jerking spocie made in Rotary, 
dinners, our businessmen are still 


the speculators of eryear, 
people who thrive only on th 


in the hands of those who benefit 
most only when there is an overall 
restriction of production? When 
Ua ae a to pada 

t the ts to produca 
tion are structural ones, imped- 
iments rooted in society, 


‘through in that , we will 
never get out of the economjo 
morass. ’ 


It is remarkable that today, 
when the world capitalist system 
is in the danger of pl into 
a now there 80 
much f in the speculator- 
capitalists of India. It is remarka- 
ble when even in the UK—a 
country that‘has yet to advertise 
itself as “‘Socialist””—the Secretary 
of State for Industry has seen 
the neod to témove major indus- 


l 
i 
l 
tries from capitalist Sintok we 
talk in terms that denote a 
sociology that would win the 
approval of Henry Ford I or J.P. 
Morgan; or, indeed, that of oo 
friendly grain dealer next 
eane an ao Ga shout 
ing ves hoarse at the 
importance of India refmaining 
weak'to imperialism, and'of the 


poison at tho of: tho “ald” 
arrows. Agricultural EES 


- can write paper after 
ing that unless eae ad © re- 


forms are introduced, agricultural 

output will continue to lag. 
Social scientists can continue 
pointing out that the type of 
“growth” untrammelled ee 
p- 


interest will generate 

overish the people criminally. 
Historlans may point out that the 
Indian economy achieved some 
momentum during the 1950s only 
because of Nehru’s efforts at 
breaking out of orthodoxy. 

What was obvious even to the 
British colonial officers, what is 
obvious to any intelligént and 
honest person, is, it would seem, 
hidden from the minds of those 
in control of agriculture and in- 


dustry in India. 


And so the circus must' go on. 
Prices of foodgrains must cont- 


p (how alse on 
t capitalists be ‘made?), 


output must continue to be restric- 
else can those Swiss 


industrial (and speculative) profos 
rise, output must fall and the 
workers beaten up, so that 
profits can riso still further. 
Onwards, onwards with the char- 
ade. Onwards to the precipice. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 
` i 1.1 Origin 


1.1.1. Strange though it may seem, a very large 
number of workers in Calcutta industrial area, 
including those employed in the jute industry, still 
have their dearness allowances calculated on the 
basis of a working-class Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for Calcutta Centre with base nearly 35 years old, 
at August 1939. 


A IAMINI ad anna s 1 
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1.1.2. Of course, the series on base August 1939 
discontinued long age and was replaced, in turn, by 
the working-class Consumer Price Index numbers for 
Calcutta centre with base 1944 and with bage 1960. 
. The replacements were warranted because even if 

the August 1939 series had reflected satisfactorily 
the working class consumer price movements of the 
time, it would not, continue to do so over a long 
period marked by rapidly changing consumption 
patterns. But, then, for those who wanted to stick 
to the base of August 1939, such replacements gave’ 


rise to the problem of finding Linking factors for’ 


converting the indices of the later series to those of 

. the August 1939 series, - 
1.1.3. At t the CPI numbers on base 1960 
are converted to indices on base 1944 by multiplying 


. murthi, popularly known as the Ramamurthi Comm- 
ittee. So far as the Calcutta contre is concerned, the 
Committee examined 
the 1944 series with a view to revising the linking 
factor between the 1944 series and the 1960 series as 
mentioned above. The examination of the other 

factor, 2.63, and therefore of the August 
1939 series, was outside the terms of reference of the. 
Ramamurthi Commi : 


ttee. : 
1.1.4. To make matters worse, the August 1939 
series was constructed, to say the least, in a very 
unscientific manner. The two later series, one with 
babe 1944 (partionlatiy:after rt wan eat and the 
other with’ 1960, could not be similarly casti- 


gles ever one could certainly point out blem- 


. Thus, if < in the cost of living since 
August 1939 were to be satisfactorily measured, a 
close examination (and revision, if needed) of all the 
three CPI series and of the August 1939 series in 

was for, in addition to that of the 

linking factors. , 
1.1.5. Accordingly, an Expert Committee on the 
CPI numbers for the ‘working-class population in 


Calcutta was appointed by the Government of West — 


Bengal. The reasons for constituting the Committee, 
its ition, and terms of reference are set out 


in the Government Resolution’ No 4483-IR dated. 


21.6.73 issued by the Labour Department, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. The text of the Resolution is 
as follows: ’ i 


“Following the demand of the Central Trade 
Union organisations In West Bengal for setting up 
an independent Expert Committee to examine ‘the 
Consumer Price Index Number for Calcutta in all 
its aspects, the matter. was placed before the mecting 
of the State Labour Advisory Board held on 11th 
September, 1972. It was decided in that meeting 
that an Expert Committee would be set up by the 
State Government. Government also invited sugges- 
tions from the Central Frade Union organisations 
regarding the terms of reference of the proposa 
Committee. Suggestions were. received m the 
concerned Central Trade Union organjsations, `. 
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y the pricing deficiencies of 


deriving it, in 


oe 
` 


z “Having regard to the diouslons held in tho 
meeting of State Labour Advi 


Board.on 11th 


September, 1972, and in consideration of the 
tions received from the Trade Union organisations, 
the Governor 16 now pleased to coństitute an Expert- 
Committes and to appoint es ’ 
Dr S. K. Bhattacharyya, ee 
Head of the Department of Economics, 
Calcutta University, as the Chairman, | 
and the following pérsons-as the members 
said Committee, namely, . . | 
_ 1. Dr N. Bhattacharyya, 
' Economic Research Unit, or ae 


of the 


Indian Statistical Institute. i 
2. Dr H. e SO aitia ! 
-~ Head of the t of Economics, , 
Jadavpur University. 5 n 
3. Dr (Mrs) P. Chakraborty, ` `s 
ur Commissioner (Statistics), 
West Bengal. ' . , 

“Dr (Mrs) P. Chakraborty will sit as; Member- 

Secretary of the Committee. oe r 
-The terms of reference of tho Committee will be | 
as follows : " 

“i, The Committee will examine and suggest 
whether any change is necessary in the linking factor 
for deriving old Calcutta series based’ on the year | 
1939 from Calcutta series based on 1960, compiled 
by the Labour Bureau, Government of India, because 
of any deficiencies relating to pricing of various 
index items included in the Calcutta 1939 series and 
weightages 

“2, The Commi its report to 
Government within three months from the date of 
this Resolption. ; 


vidence as it may consider necessary.” . 

1.1.6. Sa tly the Governor was pleased by 
Order No 7470-IR to make the following amendment 
in the aforementioned resolution . dated 21.6.73, - 
namely, — ; ar 


“AMENDMENT oo 


“Tn the said Resolution— 7 ` 
under serial No (1) of the ‘terms of reference, after 
the words ‘or any‘ other factor’, add the following. 
words, ‘Including the method and existing practice 
of price collection and principles of substitution,.” 


1.2 Meetings of the Committee 


1.2.1. The inaugural meeting was held on. 6th 
July, 1973. The Committee first examined 
its terms of reference as laid down in the Govern- 
ment resolution. The terms of reference appeared 
to be quite wide because the Committee was asked 
to examine and suggest necessary changes in the 
existing linking factor because of deficiencies relat- 
ing to pricing, weightages and “any other factor’”!. 
In particular, it was ovident that the Committee 
would have to examine the possible deficienty in 
the linking factor due to the method adopted for 
addition to examining: the possible 
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deficiencies because of pricing and weightage. 
Farther, since the linkage between 1939 and 1960 
depended on the linkages, viz., 1939-1944 and 1944- 
1960, bozh the linkages would have to be studied, 
even thoagh the primary emphasis would necessarily 
be on the period 1939-1944. because the other link- 
ing factor had already been gone ‘into by the Rama- 
murtht Committee. 

1.2.2. At the first meeting, the Committee heard 
- from the Member-Secretary the background of the 
issues involved and was also apprised of the relevant 
records, -naterials and publications. The Commi- 
ttee made a tentative plan of going through all the 
relevant -naterials available in order to frame a 
dorone for eliciting the views of ‘the organisa- 


1.2.3. The August 1939 series was based ona 
Family Budget Enquiry conducted by Burmah-Shell, 
a private company. The details of the results of the 
‘enqulry were not available despite exchange of 
several Ié-ters between the Head Office of Burmah- 
Shell Company, Bombay, and the Member- 
Secretary of the Committee. Even the items 

. Included in the miscellaneous group (whose index 
was frozen) and their prices during 1939-1944 were 
not known. The rent index was also frozen but no 
data on this were available. The Committee, there- 
fore, felt it necessary to collect all relevant informa- 

‘ thon from other sources preparing CPI numbers with 
base A 1939 or with base years just prior to 
1939 or tramediately after 1939. Two members of 

Comurittee also conducted limited field surveys 
among the Calcutta workers. for collecting infor- 

‘| mation or. house rent. 

. 1.2.4, The Committee sonaidered the - different 
phases of the work involved and drew up a tenta- 
tive schedile. The broad p of work drawn up 
by the Committee was as fo 

(i) Collection of all relevant papers and data from 

Section of the, Labour Directorate, 
Government of West Bengal, Bureau of Applied 
Economics & Statistics, Government of West Bengal, 
The Central Statistical Organisation, New Delhi, the 
Labour Bureau, Simla, various State Governments 
‘and the Indian Statistical Institute. 

(if) Framing of questionnaire for obtaining the 
views of employers’ and employees’ organisations, 
, and of the tee technical bodies included in (i) above. 

(iti) Collection of price quotations particularly for 
1939 and 1944. for various index items from different 
sources, @.y., published reports as well as private 
agencies in West Bengal. 


(iv) Scratiny of the memoranda and the basic - 


data received from the various sources referred to. 
(vy) Recording of ‘oral evidence by the representa- 
tlyes of eae eta and employees” organisations on 
the the memoranda submitted by them. 
(vi) Analysis, scrutiny and field visita, with a view 
to identifying’ the deficiencies of the indices. 


(vif) Te>hnical discussions with the Labour Bureau,. 


Simla, ths Central Statistical Organisation, New 
Delhi and the Bureau of Applied Economics & 
Statistica, Government of West Bengal. 

(vit) Preparation and finalisation of the report. - 


1.2.5. The aecabonnnize for Sere the relevant 
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‘to 16th October, 1973 at the 


information included topicssuch as the family bud- 
get survey, derivation of the weighting diagram, the 
selection of items of pricing together with their 
specifications, the price collectlon scheme, tho treat- 
ment of house rent, the method of computation of, 
the price index and the derivation of the linking” 
factor. 

1.2.6. The Committee visited the Labour ‘Bureau, 
Simla from 6.11.73 to 8.11.73.. The Committee 
took the opportunity to hold discussion with the 
officials of the Labour Bureau on the various aspects 
of the compilation of the CPI numbers. Subsequently, 
the Committee visited Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion, New vende on 21.3.74 for discussing certain 
techniéal matters. 


1.3 Collection of Information 


1.3.1. The nnaire was sent on 24th July, 
1973, to all important central organisations of. 
employers and employees and the technical bodies 
such as the Indian Statistica] Institute, Bureau of 
Applied Economics & Statistics, Government of 
West Bengal, the Central Statistical Organisation, 
New Delhi, and the Labour Bureau, Simla. 

1.3.2. The last date for recelving replies to the 
questionnaire was originally fixed oe 16th August 
1973. The time limit, however, had to be extended 
of certain 


employees’ organisations, the time limit for ching 
so had to be turther extended to 30th November, 
1.3.3 By the end of November replies were rece- 
ived from many employers’ and employees’ ` organ- 
isations as well as from the Labour Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Applied Economics & Statistica, 
Government of West Bengal. These replics wero 
considered sufficiently representative for providing ` 
the basic for further work. 
1.3.4, The Committee also collected relevant data 
and information from. various State Governments 


and private organisations. 
1.4 Recording of Oral Evidence 


1.4.1. The Committee decided that only those 
organisations that had submitted written memoranda 
should be invited for oral evidence. á 

1.4.2. Tho employees’ organisations gave their 
oral evidence before the Committee on 26th, 27th, 
28th ‘December, 1973 and 9th January, 1974. 


Employers’ organisations appeared on 27th 
Decaniber: 1973 for the said purpose. 


1. 5 Extention of time limit for submission of report 


1.5.1. As lained in paragraph 1.3.2., the last 
date for recei replies had to be extended first to 
\6th October, 1973. The Committee received 


communications from a group of Central Trade 
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Unions including the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, the all India Trade Union Congress and 
the Centre of Indian Trade Unions that they were 
expecting changes in the terms of reference of the 
Committee and that, therefore, they were withhold- 
dng replies to the questionnaire circulated by the 
Committee. In the circumstances, the Committee 
had to extend again the time limit for receiving 
replies to the questionnaire and had to wait till tho 
end of November 1973. Also, after the amendment 
made in the terms of reference, the scope of its 
work became quite wide, and the Committee needed 
more time for going into the details of all the three 
series of CPI numbers for Calcutta working class. 
Accordingly, the Government.extended the time 
limit till 3lst May, 1974 in order to enable the 
Committee to complete its work. 


1.6 Acknowledgements 
1.6.1 The Committee would like to place on 


record its appreciation of the cooperation received , 


from the tor, Labour Bureau, Simla, and his 
collea the Director, Central Statistical Organ- 
isation, New Delhi, and his colleagues and the 
Additional Director, West Bengal Bureau of 
Applied Economics & Statistics, and his colleagues. 
Discussions held with these experts were extremely 
helpful in finalising the present Report. The Labour 
Bureau and the West Bengal: Bureau helped by 
making valuable information avatlable to the Com- 


mittee. 

1.6.2. Tho, Committee wishes to acknowledge its 
debt of gratitude to Sri H. K. Chaturvedi of the 
Indian Statistical Institute who mado available 
some unpublished results of the Jagaddal enquiries, 
and to Sri-A. K. Chatterjee of the same Institute, 
who made availabio some unpublished data of an 
enquiry on industrial labour. 

1.6.3. The Committee is also thankful to ' the 
various representatives of employers and employees 
for successfully drawing its attention to the different 
issues involved and to the agencies of various State 
Governments for supplying valuable information. - 


1.7 Scheme of the present report 


1.7.1. Apart from the present introductory 
chapter, the text of the report is divided into four 
chapters. Chapter 2 deals with the problems 
associated with the August 1939 series. These pro- 
blems have been analysed cxhaustively to the best 
of our abilities, and solutions have been recom- 
mended to the best of our judgement. In Chapters 
3 and 4 are discussed the few points of dissatisfac- 

` tion that remain with the 1944 series, even after its 


thorough examination by the Ramamurthi Committee. 


Chapter 4 touches only on certain broad- issues 
connected with the 1960 series, since a detailed 
examination was considered to be outside the present 
Committee’s terms of reference. Chapter 5 gives a 
summary of the report. ; 
1.7.2. The report carries seven appendices. Tho 
. Committee considers these materials to be an integral 
part of thé report, but decided to relegato them to 
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their present position in order to lessen the burden 
of the general reader. Persons with sufficient time 
and interest to go through the detalls of different 
points of view may find the last three appendices 
particularly useful. (For want of space,’ the 
“Questionnaire” and the ‘List of organisations which 
submitted memorandum” have been: omitted 
here.—Editor) - 
Chapter 2 Le 
THE AUGUST 1939 SERIES | 
2.1 Description of the series 

2.1.1. This series was orginally started by the 
Controller of Civil Supplies of the then Government 
of Bengal, but was maintained later by, the Office 
of the Labour Commissioner of the Government of 
Bengal (subsequently West Bengal). The weighting 
diagram was based on “a limited budget survey’ 
conducted in 1939-40 by Burmah Shell Company, 
among its workers in and around Calcutta, with 
some modifications”. Nothing seems to be known 
about this budget survey or its results or about the 
method of deriving the ting diagram from the 
results or about the method of deriving the weight- 
ing diagram from the results. ‘The index was 
pomputed as the weighted average of price-relatives 
of 19 items divided into five groups: food, fuel and 
Parad clothing, house-rent and miscellaneous. Tho 
weighting diagram and the base prices are shown 
in Appendix No TIL ; 

2.1.2, According to tho Labour Bureau Mono~ 
graph *, prices were collected every week on! a fixed 
day for definite grades and varieties of the articles 
from two selected shops in each of the two import- 
ant industrial zones of Calcutta, viz., Cossipore and 
Kidderpore, and the Bureau’s Compendium of 
Instructions (see Appendix VII of the sgid Mono- 
graph). was followed in the price collection work, 

2.1.3. There was no ‘arrangement, however, for 
collection of data on house-rent and the index for 
hous-rent was kept unchanged at 100 throughout 
the life of the index, that is, up to June 1957. The 
miscellaneous group index was taken as 100 up to 
December 1942 and as 150 since January 1943. 
This latter reportedly, was the figure warked ont for 
March 1943 by the Civil Supplies. Department. 
When the work of compilation of thé index was 
taken over by the Office of the Labour Commissioner 
towards the end of 1943, the details of the items 
included in the miscellanoous group and their 
weights were not available from records and this 
group index was, therefore, kept unchanged over 
since. It should also be noted that the clothing 
group was represented by just one item, viz., 
“Dhuti and Saree”. i ' 

2.1.4. Tho Labour Bureau Monograph states 

taining this series serious difficulties 
were faced in obtaining the price quotations for 
clothing items in short supply. There were frequent 
changes in the varieties of these and tho prices of 
the same of cloth were not always available. 
“Substitutions” had to be made in such cases. It is 
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Table 24 f 


BROAD WEIGHTING DIAGRAM OBTAINED 
FAMILY BUDGET ENQUIRIES* 


FROM WORKING CLASSY 


Calcutta Menial 





Group Calcutta : Jagaddal Class 
1930-40 1944-45 1958-59 1940-4] 1944-45 1945 

(Burmah (Labour (Labour (ISD) (LSI) (Prov 

‘ Shell) Bureau) Bureau, NSS Stat 





5 
2. C_othin 7.0 7.7 6.2 7.3 8 2.9 
3. Fuel and 
Lighting 7.5 7.3 4.7 5.5 8.8 9.3 
4, House-rent 14.0 6.7 8.4 4.4 2.7 6.7 
12.6 18.2 22.1 


uiries at Jagaddal oarrled out by the Indian Statistical 
oi. tho enquiries 1945, in respect of menial class employees 
living index for Calcutta on base August, 1939, 


5. Miscellaneous** 19.0 6 : : 18.4 9.9 
“Cols {1) to (3) relate to the three official series of CPI numbers for working class in Calcutta. Cols 4) and (5) are 
based Insti gives 
080 


obtained from the Calcutta Dist. Survey, 
used to construct the menial class cost of 
**Inolnding pan-supari, tobacco and intoxicants, 


stated im this connection that when price quotations 
for cloth were not available owing to its non-avallab- 
ility in the open market, the controlled price of 
the cheepest variety was taken into account for the 
computation of the index. Another important point 
is that criginally 8 varieties of rice used to be taken 
into account but follwoing rationing and price 
control of rise in 1944 -only 2 or 3 varieties were 
considered for the purpose of the index. 


2.2 Deficiencies of the above series. 
2.2.1. The above account brings out a number of 


l deficiencles of the series of CPI numbers on base 


August -939, apart from the small number of items 
used for the Sa en ta The following may be 
mentioned as the most Important. 

(D) Th> welgh diagram was not based on a 
comprehensive fi budget enquiry covering a 
representative sample of the working class popul- 
ation in Culcutta proper. Moreover, nothing is 
known about the methodology adopted for holding 
this enqtiry or for obtaining the weighting diagram 
from its results. The poni a mome modifica- 
tions” appearing in available account, as 
mentioned in tho beginning, 
misgivings. From the scientific point of view, lack 
of documentation appears to be a most serious 
weakness, especially when one remembers that in 
India, at least up to the early 40s, the expertise 
needed for such technical work was extremely 
Tare. , 

a The group indices for miscellaneous (weight- 
19%) and honse-rent (weight-14%) were kept frozen 
in an arb-trary manner. The miscellaneous group 
index wae found to he 150 for March 1943, but 
again the records are completely absent. Also, the 
{indices for the clothing group were constructed in 


an unsa manner, 
of a single month, viz., August 
AUGUST 24; 1974 


give rise to serious Ê- 


i the 
weights 


T 


tute—see ndix IVCol ( 
Gis grees 


1939, instead of a whole year, as the base period 
of the series was far from appropriate. 

2.2.2. The Committee was unable to find any 
record of the 1 data or calculations under 
lying the ‘indices of the CPI series on base August 
1939—not even the black proforma used for price 
collection or for the computation of the index. The 
only material available 
group indices, month by month, from October 1939 
to June 1957. and (if) the weighting diagram and 
the base price (presented in Appendix III). Under 
the it is not le to pass any, 
Taroa on how Me the Labour Burean’s Instruo- 

ons or other a princi les wero being followed 
in the compilation: of these indices 2 

2.2.3. The index was computed as'the weighted 
average of the price relatives of the items in the 
usual maoner. However, presumably, for items with: 
several “specifications” (e.g. potatoes, brinjals and 
onions for the item ie ree the simple 
average of tho price relatives of constituents 
gave the price relative of the ftem. On the other 
hand, where more than one variety was selected for 
an item, the average price of tho item was first obt- 
ained before computing the price relative. 


2.3 On Remedial Measures. The Welghting Diagram 


2.3.1. In spite of earnest efforts, the Committee 
failed to trace any record of the family budget 
enquiry carried out by the Burmah Shell company, 
the results of which were utilised for obtaining the 
weighting d It was not clear whether the 
enquiry had confined to the working-class 
employees of the company or had tneluded its 
middle-class employees as well. There ts also no 
definite information as to the geographical distri- 
bution of the employees covered in the enquiry: 


-Presumably, the employees of the company at Budge 


Budge (outside Calcutta) had also been included. 
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seemed to be (i) the five - 
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" Weight - 
Centre . Year of ' Food Fuel Clothing, ‘Bedding and; House Miscel- 
$ i enquiry and footwear, Household rent Faneous 
Light ete. requisities ; f 
0 1 2: 3- 4 5 6 7 

Abmedabad - 1926 ‘57.9 7.0 9.4 1.2 -11.7 12.7 

1933-35 ' 493 6.6 © 9.1 0.4 11.0 23.6 

Bombay 1921-22 056.3 | 7.3 8.4 LA: y 7:7 ` 18.1, 

i 1932-33 46.6 -- 74 7.8 0.1 12.8 25.6 


p aaa 
Sounce: Table 8 in the Appendix to the Report om an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Akmedabcd; Govt. 


Central Press, Bombay, 1937. 


The above table shows how when most prices fell appreciably (in Ahmedabad food pres fejl by 40 cent and clothing 
group Sotined considerably, 


prices by 30 cent, roughly speaking, between 1 
while that of “miscellaneous” group increased. . 


2.3.2. The weighting diagram of the series on 
base August 1939 appears to be somewhat suspect, 
y when compared with that baged on an: 

eng at tho neighbouring industrial area of 
Jaga conducted by the Indian Statistical Instit- 
ute during 1940-41 under the personal guidance of 
late Professor Mahalanobis., These diagrams, besides 
a few others, are presented in Table 2a. 
2.3.3. Compared with the weighting for 
Jagaddal (1940-41) and for the menial class (1945), 
the weighting diagram derived from the Burmah 
Shell enquiry shows a much smeller weightage: for 


the “food” group and a much larger weightage for - 


“thouse-rent’”. The same contrasts are observed bet- 
‘ween the Burmah Shell weighting diagram and that 
used for the ‘1944 series” of CPI numbers (see Col 
2 above). Indeed, the weightage of “house rent” in 
Col (1) seems to be too high, when it is considered 
that a good propartion of workers lived in, company 
quarters at nominal rent. This and the low weightage 
of the food’group may be due to the inclusion of 
some middle-class families in the Burmah Shell en-. 
quiry. It may be noted. here that the weightage of 
“food” group in the “Capital” series of CPI numbers 
for middle class in Calcutta (base: August 1939) is 
53.6. Ono should expect tho weightage of the ‘‘food”’ 
group to be smaller for the middle-class index than 


_from discussing 


‘The following 


926 and 1932-35), the weightage of t 


for the working-class index. It is also possizle that 
the then employees of the Burmah Shell company 
in the Budge Budge area obtained cheaper food- 
grains directly from the adjoining rice-growing areas, 
partly out of home-grown stock; in this resp=ct they 
ly differed from the vast majority of the 

other industrial workers in Calcutta. 
2.3.4. Examination of the weights of individual 


` items throws further doubts on the weighting diagram 


of the August 1939 series. Wo, therefore, refrain 
these in detail, in view of th> points 
mentioned in the following paragraphs. 
2.3.5. ‘Apart from the aforementioned enq at ' 
Jagaddal (1940-41), there was no other enquiry into 
working- family budgets in and around Calcutta, 
whose results could be compared with those of the 
Burmah Shell enquiry. We, therefore, looxed into 


' the pre-Second-World-War budget patterns obser- 


ved in enquiries carried out at other industrial cen- 
tres in India, ¢.g.,. Bombay, Ahmedabad and, 
Madras. A careful perusal of the literature showed 
that patterns similar to that thrown up by the 
Burmah Shell enquiry had been obtained in other 
.+ Even so, the weightage of house-rent in 
the Burmah Shell onqutiy seemed to be ratter high. 
: ts may be: quoted in this 
connection (Table 2b). i : 


/ ‘Table 2c 
BROAD WEIGHTING DIAGRAM BASED ON WORKING CLASS 
FAMILY BUDGET ENQUIRIES IN MADRAS:1935-36 ' 


Group of 


Miscell 








Food (including Clothing Fuel and Housing 
workers liquar & tobacco) a light 
0 ae | 2 3 4., 3 ; 

1. Workers in organised , 

industries , 52.6 4.5 6.7 mi -; 25.1 
2. ` Workers in unorganised ‘ 

industries: ` i 

a) bidi ' 65 , 3.4 6.8 159 7.3. 

b) tailoring ' 58.1 5.9 7.4 18.4 - 10.2 

R harbour coolies ; 

f l 74 3.1 5.8 9.2 7.4 


2.3.6. For the sake of interest, we may quote - 


some results for working class in Madras based on 
an enquiry during 1935-36.5 It should be noted that 
the wo-kers in the unorganised industries were very 
much poorer than these In the organised industries 
(Table 2c). 

2.3.7. In the light.of such results, one cannot rule 
out the weighting diagram’ of the ‘‘August 1939 
series” for Calcutta as altogether implausible. The 
weight of 53.4 for the food groupin the ‘‘Capital” 
series “or middle class (base: August 1939) was 
. arrived at after excluding “‘housing” from the series. 
If hous.ng were included, the weight for the food 
group would have been lower than that for the food 


group in the August 1939 series fot the working class. . 


weight of the food group in the menial-claas 
index does not appear to be Opa because of 
the obvious differences between the menial class and 
the wor <ing class. Actnall slap f the sharp changes in 
the conzumption pattern of Calcutta working class 
between 1939-40 Pad 1944 appear to be fairly real- 
istic in 7iew of the marked rise in tho price level. 
It shonli be noted, nevertheless, that such marked 
shifts in the consumption pattern were not observed 
for Jaga-idal workers between 1940-41 and 1944-45 
and thi} continues to throw somé doubt on the 
weighting diagram of the “August 1939 series”. 


Howevez, while the true weighting diagram could be. 
different from that based on the Burmah Shell en- - 


quiry, there is no satisfactory way of replacing the 
latter by some estimate of the former. The Jagaddal 
(1940-41) diagram could perhaps be ado but 
. as Table 2c. = trator categories of workers in 
Madras 3h can vary a 
good deal be seca -different groups. in industrial 
workers in the same centre in the same period. Hence, 
the true weighting diagram for Calcutta during 1939- 
40 might have differed appreciably from the Jagaddal 
weighting diagram for 1940-41. There could, of 
course, be no question of ado oping the weighting 
diagram of the 1944 series for cutta as this 
expected to be- considerably different from ihe true 
- weighting diagram for 1939-40. ` 
2.3.8. Some technical points may be noted before 
this section is concluded. The early family budget 
enquiries in India were often defective present- 
day standards. Tho enquiries at Bombay and 
Ahmedatad a to have excluded occasional exp- 
enditure on festivals and marriages, but included 
(under ‘‘miscellancous’’) gifts, provident fund and 
above-all, remittance to dants, This latter could 
come to about 4 per cent of total expenditure, rough- 
T according to` information available from 
reports of the two later enquiries at Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, so that the corresponding weightage of 
“miscellamcous” should have been around 20 per 
' cent. In the Madras enquiry, 
tobacco were included under Efod” and not under 
miscellancous” as was done in the other enquiries. 
at Bombay and Ahmedabad. So far as the) workers 
in organised industries are concerned, these could 


ee 10 cent of the food expenditure at . 
On the. other han miscellaneous” in- 


cluded. ee et observances, feasts and festivals, PF 
payments, remittance to dependants and, most tmp- 
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pan-supari, liquor and ` 


ortantly, Ree pases This last item consti- 
tuted about half of the miscellaneous expenditure 
of organised workers, so that the corresponding 

weightage of “miscellaneous” might be, after adjust- 

ment for this item, somewhat above 15 per cent. As 
far as workers in the unorganised industries are 
concerned, only one point may be noted: about one - 
third of food expenditure by ‘‘harbour coolies, etc.” 
was incurred on drinks. We mention these points to 
stress that only rough comparisons are possible bet- 
ween the results based on such enquiries and those 
based on the enquiries in and around Calcutta. 


2.4 On Remedial Measures: The Indices for Clothing, 
: Food, Fuel, and Light 


2.4.1. The clothing group was represented by just 
one.item, mentioned as “‘dhuti and saree”, and the 
specification was ‘‘coarse aom The base price is. 
recorded as Rs 1.63 per pair. The sheets mentioned 
in footnote to paragraph 2.2.2. give the average prices 


_ during the twelve months of the 1944, No other 
infotmation 1s available exce the official ad- 
mission about the difficulties in maintaining a 


series of comparable price quotations in respect of 
this item. (see Para 2.1.4) 

2.4.2. The Official index numbers of wholesale 
prices of cotton manufactures in Calcutta (base: July 
1914) ceased to be available after March 1942. The 
official index numbers of wholesale rices of cotton 
manufactures in the Bombay market : 19 August 
1939), however, continued to be available for some 
items and grounds, but again the indices for all 
indigenous cloth and imported cloth were not avail- 


` able after August 1942. 


2.4.3. Clearly, the rise in the clothing ‘group ind- 
ex of ‘the CPI between August 1939 and August . 
1942 was in satisfactory agreement with the riso in 
the official wholesale price indices of cotton manu- 
factures. There is, however, a large divergence 
when we consider the average indices for 1944: 
whereas the average clothing group index of the 
CPI on base August 1939 was 467, the index of 
wholesale prices in the Bombay market’ appeared to 


have risen to 305 or 310.- 

2.4.4. Several points may be noted in this connec- 
tion. First, the was much smaller up to 
the calender year 1943, showing that the Calcutta’ 
CPI for the clothing group was not doubtful, desp- 
ite the defect in its er eee It was only bet- 
ween 1943 and 1944 that the wholesale prices of 
cotton- manufactures in the Bombay market fell 

very sharply while according to the Calcutta CPI 
pit the retail prices of cloth in Calcutta fell only 
slightly. The question is‘whether or not this was a. 
correct reflection of what actually had happened. 


group price i 
that the war and the famine of 1943 had created an | 
abnormal condition in Calcutta as compared with 

Bombay, and this had probably prevented the sharp 
fall in cloth prices in cutta. The results of the 
two Jagaddal labour enquiries (see Appendix IV) 


_lend some support to this view. 


2.4.5, The clothing group price index for the 


- 
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The following shows soms relevant averages of the monthly indices: 











/ ; Jan-March Jan- Aug 
; 1942 1942 - 1943 1944 
1. CPI Clothing group in 192.0 195.8 479.0 466.8 
2. Wholesale price indices of cotton manu- i í 
factures in Calcutta (July. 1914=100) 180.5* n.a. n.a La. 
3. Wholesale price aD o oon ; K 
factures in Bombay (19 . 1939- o 
(a) grey dhuti, ‘Ateiedabad: deus Ihe 176.7 200.8 409.5 305.7 
b) -do-; ‘lady at toilet’ ' 135.0 151.0 429.4@ 307.0 
2) standard shirting (indigenous) . 217.3 243.1 428.6@ 316.1 
0. all indigenous cloth 185.7 203.0 n.a. n.a. 
e) all imported cloth 196.3 214.2 n.a. na. 
(f) all indigenous phis imported cloth 191 3 209.8 442.1 311.6 
*Tho index for August 1939 was 97. 
@November figure n.a. 


second enquiry (December 1944—April 1945) 


period 5 
with the first enquiry period (December 1940— April ` 


1941) as base came out as 305 for the Jagaddal ind- 
ustrial area. The corresponding index based on 
the clothing group indices for Calcutta working 
class was 44.6.2. (average index during December 
1944 to April 1945)+129.8 (average index dur- 
ing December 1940 to A 1941)=344, approx 
mately. Alternatively, if the rise in clothing prices 
between the two aforementioned periods were the 
same in tta asin Jagaddal then the clothing 
index for Calcutta uring the later period would have 
been 305 x 129.1 (average clothing index for Cal- 
cutta during December 1940—April 1941)=396 app- 
roximately, as against 446.2 found from the indices 
of the August 1939 series. Clearly, the divergence 
is much smaller than between the clothing eA 
onent of the CPI for Calcutta and the who © 

ce of cotton manufactures in.the Bombay market 
or the year 1944. - 

2.4.6. Considering the above, the Committee ‘de- 
cided to leave the clothing up index of the 
“August 1939 series” unaffected as far.as its average 
over the twelve months of 1944 is concerned. 

2.4.7. The Committee also compared the prices 
of food and fuel and light items as recorded in the 
August 1939 series under discussion, with the corres- 
ponding prices from other sources, for the periods 
August.1939 and 1944. These sources were the Cal- 
cutta Municipal Gazette and the base (August 1939) 
prices of the menial-class cost of living index for 
Calcutta. The Municipal Gazette prices did differ 
somewhat from the base prices of the August 1939 
series but the discrepancies were usually small and 
not in an direction. In any case, the 
M tte prices cannot be considered as 
more le in view of the fact that these 
were most surely not collected on the basis of - 
ed instructions and proper . The base pri- 
ces of the menial-class cost of living index were. 
of undependable quality, because of the reasons ex- 
pe in the orb ae 2.6.4. The qnestion of 

lack-market prices not appear to be important 
in view of the adequancy of amounts of foodgrains 
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supplied by the rationing system in 1944, 
end, the Committee decided to the prices of 
the August 1939 serles as recorded for August 9 
and 1944, since there was no other nfore reliable 
source for revising any of them. 


2.5 On Remedial Measures: The House Rent Index 


2.5.1. 'Fhere are many theoretical and practical 
difficulties in the construction of a “housing” group 
index. The index must reflect the changes in price 
over time of the same type of housing, i.e. age, 
material used, otc., must remain the same over time. 
Most of the early CPI series in India did not 
attempt to overcome these difficulties. ' 

2.5.2. The index for “house rent” had been froz- 
en at 100 throughout the lifetime of the “A 
1939 series”. This, of course, was unreasonable. 
When the prices of the other groups rose by about 
200 cent or more, between August 1939 and 
1944, house rent in all probability rose, at’ least to 
oe extent, for working-class population’ in Cal- 
cutta. k E 

2.5.3 The population of Calcutta was 11.97 lakhs 
in 1931, and 21.00 lakhs in 1941. It was'.certainly 
higher in 1944 because of immigration duo to famine, 
kir Pioa mon, ga th loving statement 

ows volume of emplo t 1 fact- 
ories in Calcutta from 1939 to 1944.8 eae 








1939 194] 1942 1944 
No. of fac- = 

165 .165 194 181 184 196 - 
Average 
dafly employ- : 
ment (000) 15.0 15.7 17.5 16.6 18.4 19.5 





2.5.4. Valuable information was made available 
by Sri H.K. Chaturvedi from the unpublished re- 
sults of the Indian Statistical Institute enquiries at 
Jagadda!. Tht overcrowding in this industrial area 
had become more acute in the absence of new cons- 
tructions. The followmg are the relevant figures: 


toon Bees B C3 





1. Floor space \ 

oq. ft.” . 28.6 24.0 — 16.1 
2- un- ` 

covered 

space c. ft.). 45.3 37.8 — 16.6 
3. Housing rent inclu- 

ding tax (Rs) 0.38 0.42 + 10.5 


per capita house rent in- 
cent, but since per 
E bar cent, the prico of 
using can be taken to have risen by about 32 per 
cent between the two periods. It actually appears 
that in SK pore of the increased congestion In 
the Jagaddal area, some employers had permitted 
Up co eten parsoni 1 Une D onp toam which pre- 
viously could house only four. persons. 

2.5.5. Since, however, our concern was with the 
probable rise in the house rent of Calcutta workers, 
an enquiry was conducted by.the present Committee 
with the help of experienced investigators to get a 
rough idea of the rise in house rent in three bustee 
areas, viz., Rajabazar, Cossipore and Kidderpore, 
between August 1939 and 1944. The investigators 
tried to contact working-class households who could 
recollect with confidence rates of rent paid during 
these periods. Of course, the rent had to refer to the 
same accomoadation during both the periods and 


substantial alterations in the structure must not . 


- have been made in the intervening iod. No att- 
empt was made to draw samples following a statist- 
ical design: only by exhausting typical areas could 
one get a fair number of. dependable informants. 
Landlords could not be contacted, and no tenant 
was actually able to produce any rent receipts. 
Neverthe.ess, the informants with good memory 
made supplementary remarks about factors affecting 
the changes in rent during the war years which gave 
the investigators some amount of confidence. , 

2.5.6. The following summarieses the findings ‘of 
the above-mentioned enquiries. 





Localtiy No of Average monthly rent] Percentage 
Bustes area housekolds household (Rs) rise 


1939 





Cosiporo 12 2.94 3.65 . 

Kidderpors 20 3.41 6.30 16.4 
Rafabazar 15 4.30 4.73 10.1 
Combined 47 4.43 3.12 15.8 


If only Cosaipore and Kidderpore be considered— 


there wece the two markets considered for the 
August 1939 serles—the average rise in rent would 


\ 
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appear to be 20 per cent, rather than 16 per cent, as 
shown above. z 

It may be noted that iù only one case out of 47, 
the rent during the two different households which 
had occupied the same accommodation in the two 
periods. Becanse of this, this approach must have 
over-represented households staying in the same 
place during the entire period and probably under- 
estimated the rise in rent. 

The above should be taken as only suggestive of 
what actually happened. There are serious weak- 
nesses in the above procedure which should be ob- 
vious to any reader. 

2.5.7. Nevertheless, other corroborative evidence 
strongly suggests that house rents in Calcutta did 
rise to a significant extent during 1939-1944. A sur- 
vey conducted by the -then Provincial Statistical 
Bureau, Government of Bengal, revealed that in 
four towns of Bengal (including towns subjected to 
dislocations caused by the Second World War), 
house rent rose considerably over the period 1940- 
46. At the relevent household expenditure level, the 
Tise In rent was nowhere less than °4 per cent. The 
specific data cannot be reproduced here because the 
Teport is still classed as confidential. 

2.5.8. A more definitive evidence is provided by 
The Calcutta House Rent Control Order, 1943, 
Awhich ceme into effect on 26th June, 1943. Para- 
graph 3 of this Order stated that “No landlord with 
effect from the first day of December, 1941... shall 
be deemed to have been entitled to charge a rato: of 
rent. which exceeds by more than ten per cent, the 
Tent that was being paid on that date....” Thus, over 
the period 1.12.41 to 25.6.43, ten per cent increase 
on rent was even legally permitted, in Calcutta as 
defined under the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, 
The Bengal House Rent Control Order, 1942, which 
was applicable to the whole of Bengal (except Cal- 
cutta and Chittagong Hili Tracts) and which came 
into effect earlier on Ist April, 1942, permitted an 
increase of twenty per cent in rent over the period 
1.12.41 to 31.3.42. ; 

2.5.9. We are, therefore, of the opinion that the 
housing group CPI number for 1944 (average of 
twelve months) on base August, 1939, should be 
corrected from 100 to 120. 


2.6 On Remedial Measures: the 
Miscellaneous Group Index 


2.6.1. It has been noted above that no informa- 
tion was available about the composition of the 
“miscellaneous” group of the A 1939 series, 
nor about the weightages and base/current prices of 
the composing items when the index of 150 was 
worked out for the mouth of March 1943. How- 
ever, the coverage of the miscellaneous group can be 
reasonably inferred from: the items included in the 


groups. i 
2.82. Considerable efforts were made to collect 
‘ormation on changes in retail prices 
Calcutta between August 1939 and 1944, 
of the 14 items í 


a3 


i of in index a for middle class is 


ng organisations/ deiin had not preserved old 
and could not quote the prices. with any 
measure of confidence. 

2.6.3. Two other well-known onies of cost of 
living index numbers for Calcutta had adopted 
August 1939 as base. Of these, the ‘ ” series 
compiled 

In spite of repeated requests, the Com- 
mitto fai ed'to get the weighting diagram and the 
base prices used in the construction of this ‘well- 
known series.” However; as far as the miscellanoous 
group is concerned, this source of information t 
not have been really reap he During the vo 
months of the year 1944, the miscellaneous group 
Index in the “Capital” series was on the average 
equal to' 136, which is an incredibly low figure. 

2.6.4. The other series was that of menial-class 
cost of ‘ltving index number for Calcutta (base: 
August 1939) which had been started in April 1947. 
The West Bureau of Applied Economics 
and Statistics furnished this Committee with some 
' interesting material relating to this series. The Com- 
mittee examined this material with great care, but 
decided to make no use of them-in its work. The 
‘material did not permit estimation of the movement 
of the miscellaneous group index between August 
1939 and 1944, for the following reasons: 

(Q) Tho methodology of collecting tho base prices 
was extremely ‘weak. The Committee understood 


that the decision to start the menial class indices, 


was made in 1946 and the base prices during A 
1939 had to be obtained ‘by various methods such aa 


(a). consulting accounts maintained gal Chamber of 
households, (b) contacting the B of 
Commerce for the prices of articles af eg ay 


contacting well-known dealers/organisa 
cutta, (d) consulting the Clas ce PE Gan 
ette, otc. It is not clear which price was collected in 
which of these ways. The specifications are not al- 
ways sufficiently precise. That the same set of base. 
prices was used for the old ee ees r 
class cost of Hving index numbers (prepared by th 
State Statistical Bureau; Base: August 1939) gives 
rise to serious misgivings: some cf the prices, o.g., 
ne cious might have related to qualities: above 

(if) As the mental-class index was started in 1947, 
prices during 1944 were not available from this 
source. 

(Hi) The base prices of the 1944 series could be 


compared but only for about half the number of — 


miscellaneous items for which) the corresponding 


August 1939 prices were available. Again, for some’ 


- .ftems, the specifications cannot be assumed to be the 
same inthe mental-class series and the 1944 series. 


seemed to'be nocessary 
to apply. For “bidi”, an item with a large welghtage, 
the base price of the menfal-class index appeared to 

be open a 
Pee There remained, of course, the pro 
priate weights of the different items if 
one oes iets compute a miscellaneous group index. 
The weights Of the 1944 series were clearly mapp- 
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cable. The 


et 
ar i aa 100. 


I 


diagram of tho ciate hai 
index was also ona Diet Survey in a 
carried out in 1945. 


2.6.5. The Committee, therefore, samina: other 
available evidence on ihe tone vale ot ie 
said miscellaneous group Fortunately, three 
strands of evidence seemed to point in fhe same 
direction. 

First, we examined the relative movements of thè 
different group indices of the 1944 series:'of CPI 
numbers for working clase in Calcutta. Some relevant ` 
figures aro given below. It .may be noted that these 
indices were first computed for January 1949. 

It is clear that so far as the-working class popul- 
ation is concerned, prices rose faster 
in Calcutta than the prices of other it ups 
during the years following 1944. Later, the Korean 
war gave a greater spurt to clothing prices . but only 
for a short period 
‘ 2.6.6. A good “deal of information ‘is available 
from the pioneering enquiries at Jagaddal, an indust- 
rial centre within the Greater Calcutta area, carried 
out duriog 1940-41 and 1944-45 by the Indian 
Statistical Institute. Appendix IV gives the.relevant 
results. It may be noted that the construction of 
coat of living indices was a major obj of these 

. In one of his celebrated pa fessor . 


hee ret tives indies for the later period ( 
ae with the earlier (1940-41) as base.® Table 19 of : 
s paper shows the following indices: ; 


Group: Ej Clothing Hoes ae Miscellaneons = 


cost of living indices for Jagaddal. It ma “be noted 
that the period covered is that i may be pored 
sharpest rise in prices; the inflationary Pressure was 
hardly felt before 1940-41. 

2.6.7. The Committee also examined the méve-_ 


ments in the miscellaneous index relative to - 


group . 
. the general index during August 1939 to 1944 in as 


many of the official series of working ce CPI 


ia 
I NUMBERS FOR W 





CP BASE! 1944e01 944—100); A T VEEAGE OF MONTHLY 
R SELBCTED i 
GROUP* ; 
Year ` Food Fuel & Light Ciothing Miscellam- All 
: + @ous 
1944 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 137 117 136 > 149 | 134 
1950 137 106 ` 142 158 | 136 
1951 138 106 189 159 : 140 
1952 132 103 148 148 `, 131 
1953 135 101 128 151, + 132 
1954 131 98 127 150 , 128 
1955 13 96 130 148 « 123 
1956 124 100 137 7 I5, 132 
1957 145 106 142 158: 140 


MAINSTREAM © 


ng 


| Table 20 
RELATIVE MOVEMENTS OF THE MISCELLANEOUS GROUP INDEX AND 
7 THE GENERAL INDEX FOR WORKING CLASS IN DIFFERENT 
i . `- CENTRES OF INDIA DURING 1939-44. ` 


et í : ‘ Misc. Group Index General Index 

Centre Base peroid  . Aug 1939. 1944 Change - Aug 1939 ` 1944 Y, Change 

Bombey July ‘33-June’ 34 ` * «98 - 231 136- 105° 237 126 

Nagpur August 1939 100 417. 317 100 267° 167 

Sholapur Feb. ‘27-Jan.’ 28 72 212 194 73 201 175 

Jalgaon August 1939 100 289 189 ,, 100 295. 195 
Aug. ‘26-July’ 27 100 ; 220 120 73, ` 212 190 

Madras - July ‘35-June’ 36 103 121 17 98 202 107 


numbers as possible, The following shows all the 
information that could be collected (Table 28). 
2.6.8. All the three strands of- evidence presented 
above paint to the conclusion that, in general, the 
miscellaneous group index rises at least as fast as the 
general index. The Committee is, therefore, of the 


us group CPI number for ,1944 on base 
August 1939 may be taken as the saine as the cor- 
responding general index. The revised General Index 
' (M) would then be found as follows: . 





` Group Index 


Greup Weights 
‘ (Average of 1944) _ 
1. Food Lyx. _ 338.5 - 
_ 2 Fuel & Light | - 75 j 3469 
°3.¢1 i 7.0 466.8 
4. House t 14.0 120.0.(Revised) 
5. 19.0 . 
Total 100.0 
The revised y 





General Index M , 
338.5 x 52.5 plus 346.9 x7.5 plus 466.8 x 7.0 plus ` 
120.0 x 14.0 plus 19.0 
100 t 
` 338.5 x 52.5 plus 346.9 x7.5 plus 466.8 
Or Me xM= 7.0 plus 120.0 x 14.0 
Or 81M=25320.6 or M312 6 : 
That is, the revised Miscellaneous Group Index 
and the revised General Index for 1944 on base 
August 1939 should be 312.6 (approximately 313). 


2.7 On Remedial Measures: The Month of — 
as Base ` 


a —| 


_ 27.1. Some representatives of employees pointed 
out that the choice of a single: month as the base 
, period foc the series on ‘base August .1939 was in- 


pei rit ab da the scientific point of view. This. 
z5 : 


that it would have 


moro satisfactory if the calendar year 1939 asa ` 


whole hed been selected .as the base. However, 


according to its terms. of reference, the Committee 
had to czamime the linking factors for converting 
indices of the current. CPI series on base 1960 to 
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| be derived by 


indices of.the old series on base August 1939 (and 
not the calendar year 1939). It seemed to be ate ; 
the jurisdiction of the Committee to recommend a 


y € - August 1939 as base might be. cae 
‘opinion that for working class. in Calcutta the mis- ' 


ae Point may be one at this 
. Some employees’ representatives argued that 
the linking factor for converting the indices of the- 
1944 series to those of the August 1939 series should 
ing the level 

peed err ot tus taut Sore 

uring ; with that Prevailing in August 1939, 
-If no revision be made in any of the axisting indices. 
this would give a linking factor equal to 2.96. The 


suseetiicn but in the end was unable to ar 


that tho main ' 
of the Committee was to examine the existing lakia 
of the current CP 
base August 1939, 

As as the 
Linking 044 
(CPI for 1944 on 
second linking factor ig changed to the CPI for 
base August 1939, then-the first 
to the CPI for 1960 on 
Í it would be well-nigh 
: ben Pono 

linking factor would effected 
by a fall in the first, leaving tho product of the two 
unchanged. A 
2.8 The Existing Linking Factor and the 

Recommended Change 

assess the imf of the 
Tevisions recommended above on the existing | linking 


b 
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between the State Government, on the one hand, 
and the Central Statistical Organisation, New Delhl, 


-and the Labour Bureau, Simla, on the other, it was: 


stated that chis factor was “obtained by equating to 
100 the index for August 1939 on base 1944—100 
with the weighting diagram of the index series on 
base 1944—100". This means that the 1944 series 
was extended backwards to obtain the index in that 
series for the month of August 1939 and the reciprocal 
of the index was taken as the linking factor or, in 
other words, the linking factor was the Paasche 
index for the year 1944 on August 1939 as base. 
This clearly is not the usual method of deriving the 
linking factor followed by. the Labour Bureau and 
other-agencies.® It resembles the second method of 
deriving linking factors described in the Labour 
Bureau publication, Working Class Consumer Price 
Index Numbers in India—a Monogr Vol 1, 1972, 
Pp 35-37. The said monograph clearly mentions that 
this method involves serious data problem and is 
therefore “only of academic interest’. Thus, in the 
present case, a strict application of this method 
would require prices during August 1939 in respect 
of the 58 items of the 1944 series. It is not known 
how this difficulty was overcome by the State 
Governments. ' 

2.8.3. The working sheets mentioned in a footnote 
to paragraph 2.2.3.6u that probably the calcul- 
ation were based on data for the 19 items of the 
August 1939 series and revised weights, appropriate 
for 1944, somehow worked out for these items. Such a 
procedure must be considered as extremely unusual; 
in fact, it is not mentioned at all in the Labour 
Bareau Monograph referred to above. Also, it does 
not tally with the broad description of the proced- 
ure given in the correspondence referred to earlier. 

2.8.4. The Committee, however, found that the 


factor 2.63 is obtained through the undermentioned . 


sof computation: ; 

f) taking the reciprocals of the five type 
group indices (on base August 1939) averaged over 
the twelve months of the 1944; 

(ii) calculating the weighted average of the five 
group indices for A 1939 on 1944 base obtained 
as reciprocals in (i) above, tsing: the group weights 
of the 1944 seriea, to obtain the over-all index (+38) 
for August 1939 on 1944 as base; and 

taking the reciprocal of over-all Index reached 
in (if) which come out as 2.63. : . 

This means that the data problem mentioned at 
the end of paragraph 2.8.2 might have been over- 
come by accepting the Laspeyre-type group indices 
of the August 1939 series for the year 1944 and 
working out a Passche-type linking factor on the 
basis of these, However, such a hybrid index also 
finds no mention in the literature. : 

2.8.5. It should be noted that it is customary to 
tako as the linking factor the simple average of the 
indices of the old series over the base period of the 
new serics. The Committee decided to adopt this 
approach.’° In the present case, the simple average 
of the (twelve month) indices of tho series on base 
August 1939 during the year 1944 turns out to be 
‘2.70 and not 2.63. The Committee is of the view 
that even disregarding the downward bias in the 
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August 1939 series because of freeztig of the 
miscellaneous and the house-rent group indices, 
2.79, instead of 2.63, should have been tho linking 
factor. The Labour Bureau, Simla, expressed the 
same view in its memorandum submitted to the 
present Committee. | 3 i 
2.8.6. The committee wishes to recommend 
farther change in the linking factor as would be 
required by the revision of the August 1939 series 
for the year 1944, due to corrections ofthe mis- 
cellaneous ‘and the house rent group indices and 
the consequential ‘correction’ of the general index 
as recommended above. We, therefore, recommend 
that, considering all aspécts of the case, tho linking 
factor for converting the 1944 series to the August 
irene ct corrected from 2.63 to 3.13, as warran- 
culations given in the iph 2.6.8. 
2.8.7. The Committee is aware that “the linking 
factor 3:13 recommended by it may be somewhat 
higher or lower than the true linking factor which 
remains unknown. The Committee has been’ severely 
handicapped by the absence of dependable statistical 
data. The true -group indices for ‘‘clothing”, 
“housing” and ‘‘miscellaneous” may differ, to some 
extent m those adopted above. Also, the 
welghtago of the housing group (14.0%) is probably 
too high and that of the food group (52.5%) too low. 
Some calculations were made by varying these 
weightages and group indices which go: into the 
computation of the above linking factor assigning 
each of them a set of different plausible values. For 
example, if the weightage of housing be reduced by 
1 (%) and that of food correspondingly increased 
by 1 (%), the linking factor of 3.13 would increase 
by about 0.03. It appeared on the whole that the 
true linking factor may lie anywhere in an interval 
having the figure 3.13 recommended by us near 
the centre. ` ` ie 
Chapter 3 : 
THE 1944 SERIES 
3.1 The Construction of the 1944 series 


3.1.1. A detailed’ Acoount of the 1944 series, 
along with the weighting diagram, specificatidn and 
units for pricing, is given in the Ramamurthi Com- 
mittee Report. Wo, therefore, give a brief account, 
bringing out the salient points, and refrain from 
reproducing the weighting diagram, etc. |. . 

3.1.2. The State series of CPI numbers for 
Calcutta working class on baso 1944 used to be 
compiled by the Labour Commissioner, Government 
of West Bengal. It was introduced as late as in July 
1957, even though monthly group indices were avall- 
able from January 1949. The series for Calcutta 
Working Class on base 1960 is being compiled and 

ublished every month since April 1963 by the. 

ur Bureau. Although the publication of. the 
1944 series was discontinued from July. 1963, its 
compilation was continued for the sole purpose of 
compiling the all-India working-class CPI number 
on base 1949. . er 

3.1.3 The weighting diagram of tho 1944 series 
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Was based on a working-class family budget 
conducted during August 1944—July 1945 in 11 of 
the municipal wards in the Calcutta Corporation 
area heving the largest concentration of labour bus- 
tees. Tho enquiry carried out undet the auspices’ of 
the Government of India Cost of Li Index 
was confined to non-casual labour families. 
The weighting diagram was based on the 2707 


multi-member families in the sample; that is, single- | 


membe- families forming about 45 per cent of 
ple families were ignored for this purpose. The 
erence period for the enquiry was one week pre- 
ceding the date of interview, but for clothing and 
household requisities the “inventory method” was 
-followed. House rent included imputed rental values 
for workers residing in their own houses:"" 58 items 
were included for the compilation of the series—24 
food items, 5 representing fuel and lighting, 14 re- 
presenting clothing and footwear, 1 for housing and 
14 for the miscellaneous group. The weights of those 
items were obtained by suitable imputation proced- 
ures for taking account of the excluded items. ` 


3.2 Correction of the 1944 Series by the 
Ramamurthi Committee 


‘¢ n 

3.2.1 Many criticisms of the 1944 series of CPI 
numbere were answered by the Ramamurthi Comm- 
ittee. The Committee however, agreed that the group 
index for clothing, besides that for housing, needed 
corrections. As regards clothing, the price collection 
work seemed to have been unsatisfactory: substitu- 
tion of varieties had been frequently and carelessly 
resorted to whenever the specified variety was not 
available in the market. It appeared that in many 
cases the price range had been the guiding considera- 
tion rather than the eqivalence of quality. 

3.2.2 As no record of subsititution had beai kept 
the Committee could not locate the errors made and 
- correct the deficiencies for individual items of the 
clothing group. They, however, felt that the clothing 
group indices of tho 1944 series for tho year. 1960 
could be an under-estimate. The clothing group ind- 
ices of tke ssid series were then com with the 
series of official all-India wholesale price indices for 
cotton manufactures converted to base 1944—100 13 
it was observed that from 1953 to 1960 the CPI 
numbers for the clothing group were lower than the 
correspomding wholesale price indices: they also 
showed no rise in prices between 1950 and 1960, 
while the wholesale price indices rose steadily during 
the period. Between 1944 and 1960, the CPI for the 
clothing group rose by 42 per cent, ds against 63 per 
cent for the all-India wholesale price index of cotton 
manufactures. i 

3.2.3 Tbo Ramamurthi Committee concluded that 
the CPI numbers for tho clothing group had under- 
stated the increase between 1944 and 1960. Being 
unable to correct the prices of individual itoms of 
the group, they applied a ht correction to the 
clothing group index for 1960, by allowing tho same 
rate of inthe index as observed in the all- 
India wholesale price index for cotton manufactures 
between #944 and 1960. Accordingly, the 1960 CPI 


number fer clothing group for Calcutta on-base 1944: 
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"was raised by 31 points, from 142 to 163. In defence 


of this procedure, it might be stated that there is no 
reason to believe that relative changes in retai) prices 
should be appreciably greater or appreciably smaller 
than the corresponding changes in wholesale prices. 

3.2.4. As regards the house rent index, the Rama- 
murthi Committee noted that freezing this index at 
100 was a major deficiency which required correction. 
Essentially, the Ramamurthi Committeo compared 
the average expenditure per family on house rent in, 
1944 with that in 1960 and obtained a house rent 
index of 224 for the year 1960 on base 1944. There 
could be many theoretical arguments against the 
procedure adopted, but it does not seem to be poss- 
ible to tmprove upon it. 

3.2.5. Dependable information on rent-free and ` 
owned houses occupied by workéss in the Calcutta 
Corporation area was not available for the base 
period. Both in the 1944-45 and in the 1958-59 
family budget enquires, the expenditure on house 
Tent included the inputed valle of owned and rent- 
free houses.4 The 1944-45 enquiry showed that the 
average multi-member working-class family in Cal- 
cutta spent Rs 4.81 per month on house rent. taxes 
and repairs. Comparable information for 1960 was 


Dot available from the six-mothly house reat surveys 


conducted -by the Labour Bureau. The 1958-59 
working-class family living survey for Calcutta gave 
an estimate of Rs 10.66 per month which seemed to 
be comparable. This estimated expenditure on hous- 


ing was then projected to get the corresponding 


‘figure for 1960 by applyirg the average rate of 


change of bouse rent expenditure as revealéd by the 
six-monthly house rent surveys of the Labour Bureau 


~ during 1960-62. The resulting figure worked out to 


Rs 10.79 and yielded the house rent index of 224 
mentioned above. 

3.2.6. The arguments behind the last-mentioned 
step of projecting the estimate for 1958-59 to get the 
level of expenditure on housing for the year 1960 
are not very clear to this Committee. Tho Rama- 
murthi Committee simply writes: “After careful, 
examination of the movement of house rent index of 
the Labour Bureau series we have come to the con- 
clusion that the rate of change of house rent as 
revealed by the six-monthly house rent for 
the period 1960-62, would be applicable for the 
period 1958-59 to 1960. This is, of course, debat- 
able. Also, the present Committee has some doubts 
about the correctness of the time-trend revealed by 
the-house-rent survey." However, it does not.feel 


- that the estimate of the Ramamaurthi Committee 


-can be revised with any certitude. 

3.2.8. The revision of the house-rent and clothing 
group indices as described above led to a revision of 
the general index for 1960 on base 1944 from 151 
to 1961. The Ramamurthi Committee, therefore, 
recommended that the linking factor (1.51) for 
deriving tho-sories on base 1944 from the series on 
base 1960 be raised to 1.61, and this recommend- 
ation was accepted by the Government, 


3.3 Further Objections against the 1944 Series 
3.3.1 Doubts were expressed by some represent- 


atives of employers about the low weightage of the 
housing group in the 1944 series (6.77) and in the 
1960 series (8.494). It was also alleged that the 
estimated per family expenditure on house rent, etc., 
as revealed by the FLS enquiry. of 1958-1959 for 
Calcutta working class was incredibly low. This 
latter had served as the basis of the revision of the 
house rent index carried out by the Ramamurthi 
Committee. Some statistical evidence was cited in 
this connection. The Committee went carefully into 
this matter and came to the conclusion that estimates 
utilised in the official CPI numbers are quite sens- 
ible and the statistical evidence mentioned above is 
cither in broad agreement with them or too weak to 
contradict them seriously. To all appearances, the 
family budget enquiries of 1944-45 and 1958-59 were 
comprehensive enquiries conducted on sound scienti- 
‘fic principles and threw up sensible results. : 
3.3.2. As regards the weightage of the housing 
group in the 1944 series, one may note that the 
corresponding weightage in the menial-class series 
for Calcutta (base: August 1939) derived from the 
Calcutta Diet Survey carried out in 1945 was very 
similar, viz. 6.69 percent. The ISI enquiries at 
Jagaddal gave even lower weightages, 4.4 per cent 
during 1940-41 and 2.7 percent during 1944-45,36 
But what is important is to note thatin Jagaddal, 
during the war, there was 8 substantial fall in the 
weightage of, housing resulting from much sharper 
rise in other prices relative to house rent, and the 
same must have happened for Calcutta also, the 
welghtages being 14.0 per cent for the August 1939 
series (though regarded as doubtful) and 6.7 per 
cent for the 1944 series. The weightage of 8.4 per 
cent for housing in the 1960 series for Calcutta is in 
agreement with the pattern revealed by the FLS 


enquiries in other centres in West Bengal and else- ` 


where. The higher weightage of house rent in the 
1960 series is expected in view of the faster rise in 
house rent than in the general price level over the 
years 1944-45 to 1958-59. 

3.3.3. The 1944-45 family budget enquiry in Cal- 
cutta was confined to non-casual labour families and 
the welghting diagram was based on the consumption 
pattern of multi-member families. The 1958-59 
enquiry included casual labour families and the 
weighting diagram was based on single as well as 
multi-member families. There was thus some lack 
of comparability between the two weightages, though 
it was likely to have been inconsequential. Had the 
1958-59 procedures been followed in the earlier 
enquiry, the 1944 weightage for house rent might 
have been slightly lower than 67 per cent, as accord- 
ing to the 1944-45 enquiry, house rent had a weight- 
age of 5.4 per cent in the budgets of single-member 

ts. 
aa We come now to the statistical evidence 
placed by the workers’ representatives before this 
Committee. The Report.on the Enquiry into Housing 
Conditions in 21 Urban Centres in the State by the 
West Bengal State Statistical Bureau, based on an 
enquiry conducted in 1953 and published in 1955, 
shows that for households in the lowest expenditure 
levels, at least 15 to 20 per cent of the total house- 
hold expenditure was incurred on house rent. Apart 


\ 


from the fact that the consumer expenditure data 
collected in this enquiry were very weak, this 
enquiry excluded the bustees and covered all 
sections of this propulation in the remaining 
areas. The Résults for Calcutta strongly suggest 
that the working-class households did not, form 
the bulk of the sample. Thus, even in the lowest 
expenditure levels, overwhelming majority of the 
households were living in “mainly pucca” houses. 
In the lowest expenditure level of Rs 1-100 per 
month, the average household was occuyping roughly 
12 rooms, that is, about 155 sq. ft. of floor space. 
As is well known, middle-class households would be 
spending a larger proportion of their income on 
house rent than working-class households at the 
same level of income. 

3.3.5. The Report of the Bustee Survey in Calcutta, 
1958-59, by the West Bengal State Statistical Bureau 
(see, in particular, Cols IX & XX relating to Kidder- 
pore-Chetla and Canal West areas, respectively), was 
cited to show that the weightage of house rent could: 
not be lower than 15 percent and that the average 
expenditure on housing per family per month was 
well above Rs 10 and far above the corresponding 
FLS 1958-59 estimate of Rs 7.36. Now, the house 
rent figures in the Bustee survey related to natural 
(i.e. multi-member) families paying rent. Figures 
strictly comparable with those of the FLS 1958-59 
are not available. However, the FLS estimates of 
expenditure on house rent per multi-member family 
per month is Rs 10.66 (and not Rs 7.36 as men- 
tioned above), including imputed rental of owned 
and rent-free houses, and constitutes 8.62 per cent of 
total consumer expenditure. 

3.3.6. The average montbly rent figures for the 
two bustee areas are not much higher; they are Rs 
11.46 and Rs 11.29. The corresponding averages of 
monthly income are not available but the average 
for all natural families were, respectively Rs 122.24 
and Rs 116.25. The rent-payers formed about 80 - 
per cent of this group in both the areas and the 
owners about 8 to 10 per cent. The owners seemed 
to have much higher average income than the 
remaining households. Making rough corrections, 
it would be roughly about 10 per cent which is 
not so different from the weightage based on the 
FLS data. The two sets of weightages are not 
strictly comparable, however, as one relates house 
rent expenditure to income and the other relates it 
to total consumer expenditure. It is quite possible 
that the income figures in the bustee survey suffered 
from downward Dias. 

3.3.7. Some evidence was also cited from The 
City of Calcutta: A socio-Economic Survey by Dr 
S.N.Sen, based on the socio-economic survey of 
Calcutta carried out during 1954-55 to 1957-58 by 
the Departments of Economics and Statistics of 
the Calcutta University. Here the over-all percente 
of income spent on rents appears to be 13, roughly 
speaking, but the survey covered all classes of pop- 
ulation living in the city and no separate results 
seem to be available for the working-class popul- 
ation. The monograph by Sri Shyamal Chakraborty 
entitled Housing Condition in Calcutta, based on 
the same survey, shows that in 1956-57, the average 
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amount of monthly rent per renter family was Rs 
7.47 for tenants of all-kuicha houses and Rs 9.43 for 
tenants of all-kutcha and semi-kutcha houses. Table 
- TI (iif) chow that where the per capita room space 
was not greater than 30 sq. ft., the monthly rent per 
tenant household was Rs 12.34, on an average, for 
all type: of houses. Such figures are not available 
for multi-member families separately; nor is any 
adjustment possible for imputed rental of owned 
` or rent-2ree houses. From Table 11 (vi) tt appears 
that tenants in semi-kutcha all-kutcha ` 
houses spent se por cent of their income on house- 
rent. However, this percentage is obtained in a 
doubtful manner. While the average income is’ 
calculated by ‘including non-renter families, the 
‘average rent is that paid by the rent-payers only, 
_ In any case, the former average was only 78.80 per 

month which was much lower than the FLS 1958-59 
average for working-class families in Calcutta (Rs -~ 
' 97.36), aod Sri Chakravorty admits’ that the income ` 
data utilised in his analysis were- possibly under- 
estimate]. On the whole, therefore, these data do 
not sericusly contradict those based on FLS 1958-59. 

3.3.8. It may be in order to mention here another 
kind of argument placed before this Committee, 
Table 4.02 on page 40 of the Survey of Housing Con- 
dition in Calcutta Corporation Area, 1963, published 
by the West Bengal State Statistical Bureau, shows 
how ave-age household expenditure on house rent 
and taxes. varied markedly with the period of 
occupation of the dwelling. Actually, the average 
- monthly expenditure per 100 sq. ft. of floor space 
was Rs 17.29 when the of occupation was 
more than 12 years, but Rs 44.28 when that period 
was only one year. From this, the workers’ repres- 
entatives argued that the rate of rent per 100 sq.ft. 
had gone up from Rs 17.29 in 1951 to Rs 44.28 
in 1963, that‘is, by 156.1 per cent in course of 
12 years. This argument, however, cannot stand 
scrutiny. For either period, the average expenditure 
has to Þe worked out by considering all renter 
household, ive of period`of occupation. 
For this and for other weighty reasons, the figures 
given in the aforementioned table cannot give a house 
rent index for (say) 1963 on base 1951. Moreover, 
the survey had loft out bustees, refugee colonies, 
mosses, ctc., and hardly covered the working-class 
population. 

3.3.9 The representatives of workers raised many 
other Some criticised the smallness of the 
is, the number of markets and 
items in the price collection; some streesed 
the need of taking note of the seasonality In cons- 
umption and prices; others the choice of the year 
1944 as baso and {ts use for a prolonged period up 
to 1960; and soon. The Committee felt that while 
there was substance in some of these criticisms, 
there was no basis for supporting that such deficien- 
ches of tte 1944 series had led to significant bias 
of the CPI numbers. Question was also raised 

the refusal of the authorities to take into 
account ne a! nas it did not 
appear to bo important of the adequacy of 
amount of f ins supplied by the rationing. 
. system in 1944 and the absence of any system _ 
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tu tho year 1960. Doubts were raised in general 
term about the quality 'of price data collected for 
{tems in groups other than clothing and house rent, 
but concrete instances were not mentioned and no 
evidence quoted to show that some prices were 
prima facie inaccurate. i j 


3.4 The Second Linking Factor 


3.4.1 Tho present Committee has to examine the 
linking factor for deriving the old Calcutta series of 
CPI numbers for working clase, baso August 1939, 
from the current series on base 1960. The existing 
linking factor is the product of two linking factors, 
the first (2.63) for deriving the August 1939 series 
from the series on base 1944, and the second (1.61) 
for deriving the 1944 series from the 1960 sertes. 


of the first inking factor has been carried out in the 
preceding chapter; that of the second will now be 
our concern. E ; 

3.4.2 The second linking factor was 1.51 in the 
beginning, but was raised to 1.61 subsequently on 
the eee A Taper Coma ie head- 
ed by Dr. B. Ramamurthi. Expert Committeo 
had been set up by the Government of India in 


1967 for examining the State series of CPI. numbers © 


for four centres, including Calcutta.’ As regards the 
Calcutta centre, the Committee was-asked to exam- 
ine the CPI n r for’ Calcutta (base 1944—100) 
and to suggest whether any change was, necessary in 
the linking factor (1.51) worked out by the Labour. 
Bureau for deriving the 1944 series from the series 
on base 1960, “‘because of any deficiencies r 
to princing of various index items’ including tn the 
1944 series. Chapter IV of the Report of this 
Expert: Committee” gives an account of the exam- 
ination made by the Committee also its recommend- 
ations, in respect of the Calcutta centre.’ - 
3.4.3 If the terms of reference of the present Exp- 
ert Committee be interpreted in a strict manner, a 
fresh examination of the linking factor for deriving 
the 1944 series form the' 1960 series seems to be in- 
cluded in the terms of reference. Since, by thetr 


3.4.4 The present Committee made a thorough 
examination of the linking factor for deriving the 
1944 series from the current series on base 1960, and’ 
came tp the conclusion that the existing factor of 
1.61 accepted on the recommendations of the Rama- 
murthihi Committee, did not require any farther 


revision, or more ly speaking, no further revi- 

sion could be with a reasonable measure of 
ce, ; . 

3.4.5 The only step that this Committee could 


posalbly take to further revise the linking factor of 
1.61 arrived at by the Rammurthi Committee was 
to use a weighting diagram obtained by pooling 
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the single-member families to get the over-all cons 
umption pattern during 1944-45. The necessary in- 
formation is available in the Report of the 1944-45 
enquiry. But, a priori, the procedure of leaving out 
the single-member families has no known bias as far 
as the CPI number is concerned and the effect of the 
above revision would in all probability be very 
amall. Also, nothing can be done now to take ac- 
count of the casual workers excluded in the 1944-45 
family-budget enquiry. Taking all these into cons- 
ideration, the Committee concluded that it was not 
worthwhile to. make a further revision of the existing 
linking factor (°.61). i 


Chapter 4 
THE 1960 SERIES 
4.1 General 


4.1.1. The extended terms of referenco of the 
Committee include oxamination of the methodology 
of price collection and substitution followed in the 
current series of CPI numbers for the working class 
in Caloutta (base: 1960). As the interest centres on 
the linking factor for converting the indices of the 
current series on base 1960 to the indices of the old 
series on base August 1939, the methodology of con- 


structing the indices of the current series may not, . 


strictly speaking, be relevant to the major question 
‘referred to this Committee. But, if the current series 
of index numbers be defective in the sense that it 
fails to measure with reasonable acouracy the changes 
in consumer price level after 1960, the usual method 
of linking the current series to the older series (see 
A V) cannot be justified and an examination 
the methodology adopted for constructing the 
1960 series may become necessary. Since, however, 
any “revision” of the 1960 series was obviously out- 
side the scope of the present Committee, it was 
decided to make only a broad examination of the 
existing procedure of price collection and substit- 
ution with a view to making some general. observa- 
tions including some suggestions for i iy dearer 
4.1.2. The first point that struck’ Committee 
was the inadequacy of tho organisation set up for tho 
price collection work. Tho fivo markets in Calcutta 
are covered by five part-time Price Collectors 
appointed from the employees of the Labour Direct- 
orate of the State Government. Their work is 
supervised by. the Price Supervisor, who also isa 
Joint Labour Commissioner of the Government of 
West Bengal. The Price Collectors are remunerated 
at Rs 25 per month besides Rs 5 paid as TA and he 
Price Supervisor is paid on honorarium of Rs 52.50 
per month inclusive of Rs 10 as TA. There is, be- 
sides, , tho 8 ision exercised by the whole-time 
staff of the Regional Office of the Labour Bureau at 
Calcutta. The Regional Office (Calcutta) and the 
two Senior Investigators have to check the price 
collection work at 13 centres including Calcutta. 
The total number of markets in these 13 centres is 
as largo as 28. The following observations may be 
made in this connection. 
41,3, The Price Collectors’ remuneration is 
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extremely meagre and should be revised upward in 
view of the rise in consumer prices, Also, the staff 
of the Regional Office requires strengthening. The 
Price Collectors should be whole-time workers as far 
as possible. Considering the importance of the 
work done by them-——vast sums of money ere paid 
out on the basis of the CPI numbers—the endless 
variety of pada faced by them in tho field and 
the need of solving them urgently by probing enquir- 

ies, we feel that the price collection work needs ' 
greater time and attention than given at present 
from the primary workers as well asthe Supervisors. 


“In any case, the Pries Collectors should be allowed: | 


to spend more time over price collection work during 
office hours, whenever necessary to carry out the 
primary investigations and settle points of doubt to 
their satisfaction either singly or with the help of the 
supervisory staff. The State Government should 
attach high priority to this work and should not 
overburden the Price Collectors and the Price Super- 


_visors with other duties so that they may be able to 


do full justice to this job. - . 
4.2 House Rent 


4.2.1. There`is somo room for criticism of tho 
treatment of house rent as made in the current series 
of CPI numbers, although what is being done isa 
vast improvement over what used to be done in the 
earlier series of CPI numbers in India. The house 
rent index is periodically revised on the basis of data 
on house rent coll twice a year through the 


` National Sample Survey in of dwellings in- 
habited by working-class families. The awellingi 
selected for tho aro those occupied by a 


sample of indu workers’ families covered by the 
main Family Living Survey (1958-59) at each centre. 
The sample of dwelling is staggered uniformly over 
each half-year (viz. January to June and July to 
December), known as a round. The sample dwellings 
are covered in each round in the same order month 
by month so as to maintain an interval of approx- 
imately six months between two successive to` 
the same dwelling. The sample is kept fixed subject 
to subetitutions Foosssitated by casualties, etc. in 
case of Calcutta, a fixed sample of 120 dwellings is 
‘sought to be covered in each round of the house-rent 


enquiry. 
4272 This procedure of covering a fixed sample 
of dwelling for the house-rent enquiry ignores the 
tents by the tenants of newly constructed dwell- 
ings the Calcutta area. Enquiries on housing 
conditions have clearly revealed that the rents are 
subsequently lower for households with a longer 
duration of occupation. Thus, the report on the 
Survey of Housing Conditions in Calcutta boy eat 
ation Area, 1963, published by the West Bengal State 
Statistical Bureau shows that (see Table 4.02) 
p 40, and also p 15 the average monthly reat plus 
taxes paid per 100 aq. fit. of floor space was Rs 17.29 
for those who moved into the dwellings more than 
12 years ago, as against Rs 44.28 for those who 
moved in only a year ago. Since the procedure 
adopted excluded entrants to newly constructed. 
dwellings, it may lead to underestimates of the true 
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raté of -ise in the house rent index. Presumably, 
the current procedure also ignores deterioration of 
the dwellings due to aging. This would strengthen 
the tendency of under-estimation mentioned above. 
The Committee could not examine the implications 
of the chain-base method followed for computing 
the housing group index. The account of the chain- 
base method given in the Labour Bureau publication 


‘working-Class Consumer Price Index Numbers in India 


—a Monograph, Vol I, 1972, suggests another source 
of the likely downward bias in the house rent index. 
If a dwelling is found vacant duting a particular six- _ 
monthly round and is later rented at a higher rate,. 
the increase in rent for this dwe may not be, 
reflected in any of the link indices bemg computed 
at present from the “matching dwellings”. The 
Committee desires that this point be looked into by 
the authorities concerned. 3 

4.2.3. The findings of two enqutries that 
house rents for working class households in Calcutta 


' roso faster in fact than indicated by the housing 


z 


group index of the 1960 series. $ 

4.2.4. First, we may refer to the Survey of Hous- 
ing Conditions in cutta Corporation Area, 1963, 
by the State Statistical Bureau, Government of West 
Bengal. This survey excluded bustees and refugee 
colonies, besides messes, hostels, etc., and covered a 
rapresertative sample of families of all social classes 
from proper Calcutta. Average family size was 6, 
roughly speaking, and about 90 per cent of the 
families were living in mainly pucca. buildings. 
Neverthaless, the finding (see, Prefaco of the said 
Report) that average mon house rent per 100 sq: 
fit. had risen from Rs 18.86 in 1960-61 to Rs 26.24 
towards the end of 1963 cannot be completely over- 
looked. A careful perusal of the Report shows that, 
for reasons not very clear, the figure quoted for 
1960-61 was based on only one of the two samples 
covered in that year. If the two samples were pooled 
to obtain an over-all figure, average house rent/100 
sq. ft. would be nearly Rs 20 per month. Even then, 


the rents seemed to have risen by 30 per cent, 


roughly speaking, between 1960-61 and 1963. Part 
of this rise may be due to sampling errors, but surely 
the findiag is in sharp contrast with the house rent 
indices >f the ‘'1960 series” for Calcutta centre, 
which were raised from 100 to 101 in January 1963. 
then to 102 in July 1963, and then to 104 in January 
1964. ` 

4.2.5. Next, we may quoto some results based on 
a survey of about 1900 mdustrial ‘workers chosen by 
probabil-ty sampling from the Greater Calcutta area, 
carried aut by N. Bhattacharyya and A.K. Chatterjee 
of the Indian Statistical Institute during October 
1969—Aopril 1970. Apart from geographical coverage 
there were differences in the definition of industrial 
workers and industrial households used in this 
enquiry and in the Family Living Survey of 1958-59. 
To obtaim the results given below, the auth ors picked 


up households living in propor Calcutta and having 
the majoz share of their me from factory Labour: 
Other remained. Broadly the 


FLS empioyed a wider definition of working class 
than .ISI enquiry. Actually, 181 households 
were found in the sample covered by the aforesaid 
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enquiry, meeting the more obvious conditions laid ` 
down in the FLS definition. 

4.2.6. The average household size was found to 
be 4.02 which appears to be on the high side. About 
20.7 per cent of the household were living in rented 
premises, 8.8 per cent were living in rent-free 
company quarters and another 8.8 per cent were 
living in owned premises. The average monthly 
house rent turned out to be Rs 17.89 for the renters 
and Rs 14.43 for all households taken together; 
imputed rental for non-renters was not incladed. 
The corr ding half-sample estimates were 
Rs 17.42 and Rs 18.27 for the renters and Ra 13.98 
and Rs 14.80 for all households. The average 
monthly expenditure on house rent per multi- 
member family, including imputed rent of owner- 
occupied ] was about Rs 10.79 in the year - 
1960 (see pargraph 3.2.5). Since the average size of 
multi-member family in the FLS enquiry was of the 
order of 4, one may compare the figure Rs 10.79 
with the figure Rs 17.89 based on the ISI enquiry. 
These results suggest that for the working class hou- 
se-holds in proper Calcutta average house rent might 
have.risen by 65 per cent between 1960 and October 
1969—April 1970. As against this, the house rent 
index in the 1960 series stood at 134 from July 1969 
until in July 1971 it was raised to 135. 

4.2.7. In the light of the above, the Committee 
feels that the Housing group index of the 1960 
series for Calcutta needs to be carefully examined 
on the following lines: l 

(a) A broad check can be applied by comparing 
the average per family expenditures on housing in 
the Piatra aay for te here households 
in Calcu corresponding figures for 1960. 

(6) The data collected in the NSS house na 
enquiries may be examined to see if the distribution 
of the fixed sample ‘of dwellings in Calcutta by 
period of occupation is a reasonable one. 

(c) Whether or not the chain method of compnt- 
ing the house rent index is responsible for under- 
estimation may be examined, for example, by 
computing fixed base indices as a broad check. 


4.3 Open Market Prices 


4.3.1. As regards open market prices of goods 
supplied at controlled prices from fair price shops 
but not covered by statutory rationing, it is obvious 
that a suitable weighted averago of controlled and 
open market prices should be used for index 
computations. This seems to be the current pra- 
ctice. However, for milk, the price’ quotation used. 
for Calcutta is virtually the administered price of 
cow milk supplied from Haringhata which alone is 
mentioned in the printed proforma for price 
collection. While the difficulties of collecting open 
market prices for milk are admittedly serious, there 
can be little justification for not attempting to 
overcome these: difficulties. We suggest that open 
market prices for milk be collected once a month 
from all the markets in Calcutta. 


4.4 Black-Market Prices 
4.4.1. The question of taking account of black- 
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market prices of rice, wheat, etc., subject to statut- 
tory rationing in Calcutta, ie difficult but extremely 
important. The Committee is fully alive to the 
moral and legal objections to the collection and 
utilisation of black-market prices in the compil- 
ation of CPI numbers and also to the practical 
difficulties of collecting (and supervising the collect- 
fon of) black-market prices from vendors without 
fixed shops. 

4.4.2. Another objection may be explained by 
way of illustration. it has been argued that since 
in Calcutta the everage intake of cereals was 32.52 
kg (rice—23.19 kg, wheat—8.63 kg) per month per 
average working-class family of 2.53 persons or 
2.15 consumption units in 1958-59 (according to 
FLS, 1958-59), while such a family might be 
currently getting only 16 26 xg of cereals per month 
(rice—6.92 kg, wheat—9 34 kg) from the ration 
shops, the shortfall of 16 26 kg. composed entirely 
of rice is being purchased from open merket. 
Thus, one should take the weighted average of the 
controlled price and the black-market price of rice 
giviog much larger weightage to the’ latter for 
arriving at the weighted average. But this can be 
criticised by saying that in actual practice the cons- 
umption of rice has been seriously curtailed and 
the quantily purchased at black-market prices is 
very much smaller than would appear from the 
type of calculations indicated above. Indeed, the 
upward bias of the Laspeyre index would be marked 
in this particular case and it may be issible to 
use the curreot weights for averaging controlled 
and black-market prices. 

4.4.3. Notwithstanding all these, the Committee 
feels that from the scientific point of view, there 
can be no justification of the present practice?! of 
completely disregarding black-market prices `of 
statutorily controlled commodities. This violates 
the spirit of the recommendations made by the ILO. 
Black-market purchases are made in the open by al- 
most all sections of the people in Calcutta and the 
price collection work does not seem to be very diffi- 
cult. Indirect methods may also be tried. Thus, one 
may use price relatives of the same commodities 
based on price quotations for markets just outside 
the statutorily controlled area, or the price relatives 
of related products (like muri or pulses, in case of 
cereals). As Calcutta is rather exceptional in having 
statutory rationing, the present procedure has been 
depressing the CPI numbers for Calcutta relative to 
those of most other centres. If a CPI number is to 
be worth that description, it can by no means ignore 
black-market prices when black-market purchases 
have become very widespread. It should be rememb- 
ered that CPI numbers have their scientific uses as 
well. Moral and legal questions should not have 
precedence over scientific principles. We strongly 
recommend that the CPI num for working 
class in Calcutta take black-market prices of food 
grains, etc., into account. Of course, the employers 
may revise their agreements with the workers in 
such a way that black-market purchases are not “‘en- 


couraged” by the agreements.* 
4.5 Dissemination of information 


4.5.1. Another observation which the Committee 
would like to make is that it is extremely desirable 
to dispel the mistrust of and resentment against the 
CPI numbers in the minds of the workers. It was 
clear to this Committee from the written memoran- 
da submitted by the workers’ representatives as well 
as from their oral evidence, that much of this mis- 
trust and resentment arises out of genuine misunder- 
standing of various technical matters. Efforts should 
therefore be made by the official agencies to clarify 
these matters through special publications relea- 


‘ed from time to time. Obviously, this is an all- 


India problem and the sort of questions that are 
frequently asked can be picked up and dealt with in 
these publications. ` 

4.5.2. There is, however, another aspect of this 
problem. There are complaints from representatives 
of workers about the secrecy maintained by officials, 
e.g., regarding the sample of shops covered for price 
collection or the actual price quotations used for 
index computation.» 

4.5.3. The whole thing deserves serious considera- 
tion and a national policy should be evolved and 
uniformly followed in all the centres. Within the 
short time at its disposal, the Committee could not 
go deep in to this question. However, the Committee 
strongly feels that though it may not be advisable to 
adopt a procedure where the representatives of 
various trade unions also visit the sample shops to 
keep a check on the price collection work, ths price 
quotations finally accepted for index computation 


‘should be regularly published for examination by 


(say) the workers’ representatives. Further, even tbe 
working sheets showing how the index is arrived af 
should be open for examination. In case, some of 
the quotations be regarded as doubtful by workers’ 
representatives, the price collecting agency should 
try to meet these criticisms as far as possible. 

4.5.4. The Committee was given to understand 
that for some centres in Gujarat and Maharashtra 
the aforementioned practice of displying the price 
quotations already exists, and also that the comp- 
utation of the index is done concurrently by the 
State agency and by the Labour Bureau. There is 
no reason why West Bengal should not follow this 
example.*! This should go a long way to clear up the 
atmosphere of misunderstanding. 


4.6. Suggestions for Methodological Studies. 


4.6.1. Before concluding, it may be in order 
to suggest taking up of some methodological 
studies for clarifying certain issues. Most represent- 
atives of workers have insisted on the enlargement 
of the sample of markets and items. It should be 
possible to analyse the available data to throw light 
on the effects of the sample size (no of markets and 
items) on the reliability of the CPI numbers. There 
has been considerable discussion on the sampling 
errors of price index numbers in recent years. Cal- 
culations like these made by Professor Mahalanobis 
in Recent Experiments in Statistical Sampling in the 
Indian Statistical Institute might goa long way in 
this directton.** It is quite possible that the samp- 
ling errors are sufficteatly small eyen at present and 
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is , important to reduce the non-sampling 
improving the quality of fleld work rather 
expand the sample size. But to settle the 
tie Committee recommends that methodolog- 
studies be carried out, and the results publis- 
to guide the choice of sample size(s) in future 
collection work. ` ; è ae 
.6.2, For allaying suspicion in the minds of the 
Te price collection work, it should 


i 
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ertaking parallel checking, which does not ap- 
pear ble for obvious reasons. But, the Labour 
Bureau itself can undertake similar work. It can 
set up a completely separate wing whose task conid 
be to collect the prices themselves, may be at longer 
intervals. These price data could then be compared 
with the price data collected by the present organisa- 
tion, fcr locating possible investigator-bias ahd ide- 
that require strengthening. 


4.7 Concluding Remark ` 


\ 
& 


It should be obvious to any reader of this report: 
that ths present Committee was asked to accomp- 
lish a fob which is nearly impossible. Of the two 
linking factors now used to convert the 1960 series, 
the ona that convert the 1944 series to the August 
1939 series has been found to be very much defi- 


‘cient; h the absence of the basic data, its correction- 


must mecessarily remain an exercise in informed 
jcgerc sat, with little claim to scientific precision. 

otier one that convert the 1960 series to the 
. 1944 series has not been found, to be as deficient, 
but bozh the linking factora try to link the current 
1960 series to bases which ate by now 30-35 years 


_ old. The Committee sees little redson why wage 
t must continue to be governed by the. 


agreemen 
August 1939 series or by the 1944 series when they 
have ‘been discontinued long ago. Surely, the 
amoun: of wage, payable in 1960 (arrived at acoord- 
y acceptable formula) could be 
: dered as the basic wage in 1960 and dearness 
allowances calculated thereafter on the basis of the 
1960 series. Much of the present controversies would 
then be placed in proper ve. 


Chapter 5 
_SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATION 
5.1. The August 1939 Series 


5.1.1. This series was o y started by the 
Controller of Civil Supplies of the then Government 


- 
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of . Its weighting diagram was based on “a 
limi budget survey conducted, in’ 1939-40 by 
Burmah Shell Company”. Apart from tho weighting 
diagram and thẹ base prices, no other details aro 
available. : 1 

. 5.1.2. The index for house rent was kept unchanged 
„at 100 throughout the life of this index, up to June 
1957; the Miscellaneous group index was kept at 100 
up to December 1942 and at ea gi 
June 1957. The clothing group 'was represented by 
just one item, viz., ‘‘Dhuti and Saree’’, even 80, the 


` price quotations were difficult to get. 


~5.1.3. The weighting diagram of tho August 1939 


` series, when compared with those of many working- 


class CPI series, appears to, be somewhat suspect, 
jn view of much low welghtage for the “food” group 
and much high weightage for “house rent’’.. How- 
ever, certain pre-Second-World-War budget patterns 
show that the weightage of the food up can- be- 
come very low, when prices, are considerably lower. - 
Also, the weightages can differ markedly as between 
different groups of workers at the same place and 
time. There is, therefore, no satisfactory way of 
replacing the weighting diagram based on’ the 
Burmah-Shell enquiry by somo estimate of the 
“true” weighting diagram. Aes 

5.1.4. The Committee decided not tọ make any 
change in the indices for food, fuel and light, and 
clothing, as: recorded in the August 1939 series. 
Alternative sources of information, did point to some 
discrepancies; but the sources were not necessarily 
more reliable. 

5.1.5. The Committee could not find any reason 
why the “house rent” index should have been kept 
unchanged at 100. There is one corroborative 
evidence that house rents did 'rise appreciably in 
Calcutta, between August 1939 and 1944, The present 
Committee also directly conducted an enquiry and 
found weighty support for this evidence. 

The House Rent Control Orders of 1942 and 1943 
could be ‘considered as incontrovertible fs of 
rise in house rent. Collecting all the evidence, the 
Committee recommends that’ the ‘house-rent index 
for 1944 (average of twelve months) on base August 
1939, should be 120. : 

5.1.6. The Committee could not similarly find any 
reason why the ‘‘miscellaneous” group index should 
have been fixed arbitrarily at 150 in March 1943 
and kept constant thereafter. The Committee attemp- 
ted to collect the necessary price information bao} 
failed to get any dependable figures. However, it ` 
was found that three strands of evidence strongly 
corroborate the view that the “miscellaneous” group 
index rises, in general, at least as fast as the general 
index. The Committee accepts this evidence and 
Ttecommends that the ‘miscellaneous’? group index 
and the general index for 1944 (average of twelve 
months) on base August 1939, would be 315. 

5.1.7. It seamed to be beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Committee to recommend a change in the base 
period (a single month of August) for the series, 
‘however unscientific the choice might be. 

_ 5.1.8. For arriving at the linking factor, the Com- 
mittee decided to adopt the customary method of’ 
taking the simple average of the indices of the old “ 
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series over the basé period of thé èw sericea. ‘The 
Committee, therefore, recommends that the linking 
factor for converting the 1944 series to the August 
series be corrected from 2.63 to 3.13. 


5.2 The 1944 Series 


5.2.1. The series-with base 1944 used to be comp- 
iled by the Labour Commissioner, Government of 
West Bengal. It was introduced as late as J uly 1957 
and discontinued from July 1963. A detailed account 
of the 1944 series is given in the Ramamurthi Com- 
- mittee Report. P 

5.2.2. The 1944 series was examined by the Rama- 
murthi Committee. This Committee revised the 1944 
series group indices for clothing and housing, and 
raised the clothing index for 1960 to 1963 from 142 
and the house rent index for 1960 to 234 from 100° 
(the house rent index in the 1944 series was frozen). 
Accordingly, the general index for 1960 on base 1944 
was raised to 1.6] from 1.51. oe 

5.2.3. Further objections against. the 1944 series 
were placed before the present Committee. Doubts 
were expressed about the low weightage of the housing 
group (6.7%) in the 1944 series and the linking facter 
tor deriving the 1944 series from the 1960 series, as 
‘ accepted by the Ramamurthi. Committee. The Com- 
mittee went carefully into this matter and came to 
the conclusion that estimates utilised in the official 
CPI numbers (as revised by the Ramamurthi Com- 
mittee) are quite sensible and the statistical evidence 
given to the Committee is either in broad agreement 
with them or too week to contradict them seriously. 

5.2.4, Certain other points were made regarding 
number of markets and items covered, sensibility 
of consumption, use of the 1944 series for a prolonged 
period up to 1960, non-admissibility of black-market 
prices, etc. The Committeo felt that while some of 
these criticisms were relevant, there was no basis 
for supposing that such deficiencies of the 1944 
series had led to significant change of the CPI 
numbers. . i 

5.2.5. Tho present Committee mado a thorough 
examination of the linking factor deriving the. 1944 
series from the current series on base 1960, and case 
to the conclusion that the existing: factor of 1,61, 
accepted on the recommendations of the Rama- 
murthi Committee, did not require any further 
revision, : ‘ 


5.3 The 1960 Series 


A í 

53.1. The extended terms of reference of the pros- 
ent Committee include an examination of the meth- 
odology of price collection and substitution followed 
in the current series on base 1960. However, as the 
interest centres on the linking factor for converting 
the current series on base 1960 to the indices of the 
old series on base August 1939, an examination of 
the indices of the current series did not appear to be 
relevant. It was decided to make only a broad 
examination of the existing procedure of price collec- 
tion and substitution. 


. ` 5.32. The first point that struck the Committee ` 


was the inadequacy of the.organisation set up for the 
aa F 


Price collection work. The State Government should 
attach high priority to, this work and should not 
overburden the Price Collectors and the Price Super- 
visors with other duties so that they may be able to 
do fall justice to this job. i i : 

5.3.3. There i$ some room for criticism of the 
treatment of house rent as made in the t series 
of CPI numbers, although what is doned a 
vast improvement over what used to be in tho 
carlier series of CPI numbers in India. ; 

5.3.4. It has been found that the open market ` 
Prices of commodities supplied at controlled prices 
but net covered by statutory rationing, are'not taken 
into consideration in all cases. Also, the “‘black- 
market” prices of commodities covered by statutory 
rationing are not considered at all. The Committee 
Tecommends that both open-market prices and black- 
market prices should be taken into account. 

5.3.5. Steps should be taken for removing the 
mistrust and suspicion in the minds of workers 
against tho official CPI numbers. One sure way of 
doing this would be to take the workers into con- 
fidence and dissensions to information to the max- \ 
imum extent possible. The examples of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra in this connection should be followed: 

5.3.6. The Committee suggests some methodolog- 
ical studies for improving the quality of the official 
CPI numbers. One would be to analyse the evailable 
data for studying the effects of the sample size (no of 
markets and items) on the reliability of the CPI 
numbers. The other would be to set up arrange- 
ments for independent collection of price information 
and study investigator-bias, 

5.3.7. The Committee strongly recommends that 
the present system of calculation of dearness allow- 
ances on the basis of the August 1939 series of the 
1944 series be discontinued and that all wage agree- 
ments be revised on the basis of the 1960 series, with 
the total wage of 1960-being considered .as the basic 
Wage. . ; o, ‘ 

NOTES 
The amendment made later on in the terms of referenco- 


‘Results of many such enquiries were brought together by 
Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee in The Indian Working 
Class, (see Tablo IXXVILL, p 220). See also Industrial Labour 
in India by the ILO. : i 

5N.K Adyanthya, rt on an Enquiry into the Family 
Budget of Industrial Workers in Madras City; Office of 
the Director of Industries, Madras; 1938. 

*Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Calcutta; Labour Bureau, Government af India, 
1949, 

_ "Tho final letter from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
stated that ‘‘... Tho Chamber has been advised that the infot- 
mation destred...is treated as strictly confidential by Capital”. 

‘P.C Mahalanobis, “Recent experiments in statistical 
sampling in the Indian Statistical Institute,” Journal of Royal 
Statistical Soclety; Vol 109, Part 4; 1946, 
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“Ses Appendix V fora dotallod technical-discussion of. the 


We 
numbers in India, a Mono ; Vol 1, 1972; PP 35-37; 
Gt) econ V to this report ora technical note. 
It may be of interest in this connection to note some 
observations on the.rise in cost of living the Second World 


Iindicee for nine centres (base: August 1939) during the years 
1940 through 1944 (op. cit., ene P7271) The Committee 
then cee cad AE ba s ed figures are available 
for Bengal such enquiries as it was 


poesib:s to make it would ores that in both these Pro- 
‘yinces cost of living as com 


Eai Tarass hatte JE Wili thos Be sopa tha 1 tbe ora 


Bpeti to aie pre-war period, the- 
Bengal and Assam, being in Jabbalpore 
and Cawnpore where the rise was over 200% in 1944.” 
Again in the “Concluding Section’? the Committee observed 
(see p 275):""...while the available information shows that . 
the riss in the cost of living ia 
. 100%, that in Bengal. and Assam has 
cent '’ (Italics ours) 
Tbe weighting d 


Ppelantng of tho 1940 series was cpodbeted tn Cal 
y = 

cutra ng July Fee nc esr ptember is te ee 

Bureau with the help or of the National RIR Sarvs ports 

Indian Statistical Institute, under the guidance of the Techni- 

cal Advisory Committee on Cost of Index Number. 

There were somè difference the itlons and pro- 


cedures adopted in this case and those adopted in the 1944-45 
PES Thus, single member well ib sole meet anil 
os wero or obtaining the we: nelng diagram G o 
‘1960 ee Abe, the 1958-59 enquiry used game refer- 
oDe aipa of ono œlendar month for all le including 
ol 
aSwh -index numbers are not available separately for the 
E i h 1958-59 famity f Cal 
og to the survey for - 
outta abou! 2 oF tho working clas faults ree living in 
owned houses or employers’ quarters. 
tu See our comments in’the next ter. 
4The Jagaddal weightages ly lowered by the facts 
that the proportion of workers living in employers’ quarters 
atlow rents was considerable in area and that for 
self-owned houses, only ‘aioe aid d rent (if any) were 
oonsicered, but not thes uted rental of such houses. 
17See his mon h, p 35. ‘ 
IN no "Expert Conenittes on Consumer 
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Appendix WD 


19S00, Cost of Living Index Numbers in India—a Mono 
by the Labour t of 1954. On page 
7 of this Monograph it is stated that ‘'... if the data are collo- 
oted from an mache sample of dwellings, no account 
will be taken of n coming into the rental markets 


A In the I s 


inet Slo TSE 
o standard industrial and 


x 


ı tional classification; and with an tion in Secepation 
divisions 7 and 8; ion groups 61,03,64 & 69 and oocup- 
ation families 410 and in terms of the same classification. 


the ISI enquiry had covered persons employed in non-factory 
all households containing at least one industrial 


worker. 

- The Labour Bureau wrote imite publication entitled, 
*Cost of Living Index Numbers in eee Monograph, 1954, 
pare, 5,6, p 19, that in constructin the Labour Bureau 
serios of Working Class-Cost of Livin Living Tider numbers for 17 
individual centres ee ade on base 1 
ces were obtained for rationed or controlled articles and the 
bch gah average of controlled and black-market prices was 

for index compilation. It is indeed puzzling to find 
that this practice was dropped. 

' The Committee understands that the authorities conoer- 

- ned have recently taken some steps in this matter. The Com- 


) black-market pri- , 


mittee could not go into theee as the relevant report was re ' 


pen of the work fares Oi be oe 
Bureau Monograph o: poe aga app- 
roach of poe the proplem by a tering the weights of in- 


Minded, up iy Barbone paginas their om sine 
Tone o © repressntat o and : emp 
know about the uro adopted foy for pe br at tho ' 


adhere a OTe Org! 


conversion factor (2.63) for converting 1944 on 
cutta to the August 1939 series. s 
It appears that some such concurrent 
computation used to be done by d by the Wost Bengal 


Directors also, bat for some reason this practico had been 
- dissontinued, It would,be extremely, helpful to revivo thig 


Op. Cit. Professor Mahalanobis computed CPI numbers 
‘separately by localities, by investigators, by household 
sizes, by expenditure levels, etc. and demonstrated tho reliab- 
ility of the indices, Tho price collection was organised on a 
Ena Square design which allowed tho estimation of sampl- 

errors. - 


WEIGHTING DIAGRAM AND BASE PRICES OF WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING. l 
INDEX SERIES FOR eee (AUGUST 1939=100) 
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ST Articles Specyfications Units of Base price Weights 
No = . ) quantity : 

I -2 FOR 3 f 4 5 6 

Food r p ' DENES 

1. Rice Medium ' Per maund Rs. 4.40 24.00 ,. 

2. Atta i Chaki Seer as. 1.75 8.80 my 

3. Flour Fine i as. 2.25 , 2.50 

4. Dal Masur, Arhar, Moong, ‘Chola 2. as, 2,33 6.70 

5. Gheo ` Cow & Buffalo 7 S Rs. 1.25 i 7.70 

6. Mustard Of] Min e & Snan ; as as. 6.50 5.00 

7. «Salt ”. as. 1.00- 0.80 

8. Spices Chillics, Halus, Jira, Dhania S as. 5.92 4.50 
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__RESULTS OF LABOUR ENQUIRIES AT JAGA- Year 


™ 


RDAL CONDUCTED BY THE INDIAN 
-STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 


HEE enquiries were carried out by the ISI under 
the leadership of Professor P.C. Mahalanobis at 


Jagaddal, an Industrial area with a large concentra- , 


tion of Jute mill workers, about 20 miles north of 
Cakutta’ during December 1940—April 


padhyay of 


Calcutta University was in charge of the third en- 
qui, erga had the construc- 
of cost of living in as a major objective and - 


collected from repres- 
Dalaly frequentedžby ind- 
workers. i 


The results are available in a number of publica- 
tions! including the celebrated paper, ‘‘‘Recent Ex-- 
ts in Statistical sampling in the Indian Sta- 

tute,” by P.C. Mahalanobis (see Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol 109, part 4, 


third perlods (mentioned as 1942 and 1941} 
taking the first enquiry period (mentioned as 1941 
as base. He demonstrated ‘the ‘degree of rellabil-' 


ity of those indices by carrying out analyses of vari- ' 


on locality 'x investigator-wise indices and est+ 


. mating margins of error, and also showed that 


the indices were vary nearly the same for households 
plate iros. ture levels, etc. The index 
(base: 1941) was 122 for 1942 and 273 for 1945. For 
latter index the standard error was only obout 
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1 2 ‘ 3 4 / 5 6 
9.. Sugar Granular : e ' 5 as. 4.50 5.00 
10., Tea sn Lipton, Tosh, Excel, Medium a , as. 8.00 | 1 
11.. Milk Cow & Buffalo ~ . Seer as: 4.00 Jo 
12. oo Potatoes, brinjals, onions i as. 1 , 
13. Cut piences & ‘imported 33 ` as. 850) 25.00 i 
` ' cout 7 ' 100.00 ' 
i Fuel & Lighting ‘ i i : - i i 
14. Kerosene oil White bottle of ~ 220ms sass. 1.75 35.00 
15. Coal `, Soft coke Maund as. 8.00 61.00 
16. Matches Box of 60 sticks | Box pies 4.00 . 400. 
‘100.00 
Clothing, etc. t x i ` 
17.  Dhuti & Saree Coarse cloth Patr* Rs. 1.63 os `% 100.00 
18. | MISCELLANEOUS Group Index kept constant at 150 from 1943 _ | 100.00 
19. “HOUSE RENT Group Index kept constant at 100 100.00 
$ Y a ‘ if . ` I e7 
r $ \ i ' ) ma 
` Groups: Food Fuel & Lighting Clothing i us House Rent Total ; 
Weight 52.5 ' 2:75. 7.0 190 ` 140 100.0 | 
i : 
Source! Appendix V (xxxvii) of Labour Bureas ublication, Cost of Living Index Numbers tn graph l 
*Recordod as ‘‘yard” in the Labour Bureau: Monograph. On checking with the recorda. a m; fras ee 


r i | N 
1.6. The group indices wero as follows: 
Food , Clothing Fueland Miscella- Total. 
122 158 ! ney 117 B 
277 305 ` 20 216 a 


Clearly, by inadvertence, changes in “rent and 
tax” were ignored by Professor Mahalanobis. The 
correct picture as available from the publications 
numbered 3 and 4 in footnote, and in ter detail . 
from unpublished results made available by Sri H.K, 


1942) 
1945 


‘Although, strictly speaking, the present Ex 
for the king class in pd Calcu 
or the wor c tta, its recom- 
mendations would imatals a juto mill workers in 
the surrounding industrial area. The results of the 
Jagaddal enquiries acquire additional i 
account of this. It should be that there 
was very little price riso between August 1939 and 
- the first Jagaddal enquiry period. oe ait 
. Detailed patterns of consumption are shown esp! 
ecially in publication No 1-mentloned in footnote. 
given earlier. The broad consumption pattern has 
been quoted in text. Many prices collected during 
the first and the third enquiries are quoted in Cha- 
turvedi and Bhattacharyya (1948). The following 
prices of miscellaneous items were extracted from an 
unpublished draft ef the above-mentioned paper 
made available to us by Sri H.K. Chaturvedi. Since 
we are interested in relative changes in prices and 
not the prices themselves, the location itself may not 
make much difference and the price relatives for 
Jagaddal may not be far from the price relatives for 
Caloutta proper. i 
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r Prices in Rs Price 
Item Unit 1940-41 © 1944-45 Relative %4) 
; i í EN : 

' Pan í 1 goch 0.04 0.06 - 150.0 
Tobacco Seer 0.34 2.76 811.8* 
Country liquor 1 measure 1.44 2.34 162.5 

" Ganja Tola - “1.71 2.07 121.7 
Kharam Pair 0.18 0.48 266.7 
Shoe 1 še 1.16 5.74 494.8 
Hair ON bottle ~ ; 0.81 1.58 195.1 
Soap let Cake 0.13 , 0.40 ‘ 307.7 
si washing) — Seer 0.30 1.03 343.3 

Cut plus shave 0.03 0.21 262.5 
Dhobi f 1.06 1.50 141.5 
Cinema s $ Show (ay. class) 0.36. 0.55 152.8 
Nowspaper 0.06 0.12 300.0 


vi 


Tin warding fies also mentioned In Chattopadhyay and Chaturvedi, 1948, 
The following prices are also quoted for ready reference from Chaturvedi and Bhattacharyya(1948): 





, Price seer tn Rs - Price per seer in Rs 
Item | - 1940-41 1944-45 Item 1940-41 944-45 
- Rko ` 0.15 0.41 ` , Gir 0.13 0.45 
Chira 0.20 0.51 Ghee 1.52 3.20 
Muri 0.23 0.88 Milk 0.19 0.57 | 
Atta 0.15 0.28 - Fish 0.39 1.13 
Chhatu 0.19 0.52 Meat 0.40 1.68 
_  , + Maida _ 0.16 0.35 Veg. Oil 0.43 ; 1.31 
Pulses ` 0o15 - 0.54 | Tea (per Ib.) 0.59 1.52 , 
Potato 0.06 '0.32 Egg ) 0.05 - 0.13 
Onion 0.09' 0.44; Dhuti (,,) 1.17 3.25 
Salt 0.10 0.19 ‘  Langl (,,) 0.97 4.08 
Sugar f: 0.27 T Sari (,,) ` 1.75 4.68 ` 





midd e-class families in Calcutta. 
Appendix V 


` ON ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO THE 

. DERIVATION OF THE L ING FACTOR 
FOE. CONVERTING THE INDICES ON BASE : 

1944 TO INDICES ON BASE aaa 1939 
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Ll Several mikot of daving Unk tae Aonais À 


> mentioned in Working Class Consumer Price Index 
NumEers in iaa ener Vol 1, ; 1972 prep 
ared by the Labour Bureau, Government of 
(see Chapter II, Section 9.6, pp 35-37). Itis, how- 
ever, noted that the Linking of two,serles of consumer 
prke index numbers normally (italics ours) 
achieved by splicing the old series on to the new 
series at a common. point of time which is causlly 
the starting point ‘(or the base period) of the new ` 
series. The most expeditious method of splicing fs |, 
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linking factor.” The Monograph 
“general experience throughout the world shows that 
-the simple arithemetical ratio linking is by far the 
most practical and convenient method”. “This 
method would give a factor equal to 2.79, ; 
which is tho a y indices of 
the August E during 1944, if the indices on 
base August 1939 are not revised in any manner. 
2. The existing linking factor, 2.63, for converting 
944 to ‘indices on base 


: It might be argued that if the CPI 
ugust 1939) built on the Laspoyre’s 
linked to the CPI series (base: 1944), 


sought to be overcome working out a Paasche- 
in the older series. in respect of the later 
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series, and using this as the linking factor. There 
were, however, serious difficulties in giving shape to 
this idez. The price quotations in respect of August 
1939 were not available for all the items (and speci- 
fications) that were included in the CPI series on 
base 1944. It is not clear hdw these difficulties were 
overcome.? Such data problems are recognised in 
the Labour Bureau Monograph, which states that 
this second method of using a Eaaste Qe linking 
factor “could be regarded as only of academic 
interest” and that ‘on balance of considerations, the 
arithmetical ratio method (at the base period of the 
new index) is the best suited and operationally most 
convenient...” (ibid) i 

3. When the linking factor 2.63 was adopted by 
the State Government in preference to the factor 
2.79 derived by the standard method favoured by 
the Labour Bureau, the following argument was put 
forward in favour of the former. Indexes on base 
1944=100 by the two linking factors mentioned 
above in respect of the years 1952 to 1954. It appear- 
ed that the resultant indices were much closer to 
the actual indices on base August 1939=100 when 
the factor 2.63 was used than when 2.79 was tried. 
This argument, however, hardly bears scrutiny. The 
many deficiencies of the CPI series on base August 
1939 have been noted in the text. The freezing of 
the group Indices, viz., housing and miscellancous, 
is cs ly open to criticism. Prices of miscellane- 
ous items rose steadily before and after 1944, and 
tbe “miscellaneous” group index of 150 seen became 
a serious underestimate. House rent also rose sharply 
at least after Partition. If only for these reasons, as 
the years passed, the downward bias of the CPI 
numbers on base August 1939 became more and 
more serious. And surely one’s object cannot be to 
estimate the inaccurate indices of such a sertes dur- 
ing the fifties; the object should and must be the 
accurate measurement of changes in the price level. 
Anyway, coming more to the point, one may note 
that while the housing group indices were frozen in 
both the series, the miscellaneous group index was 
frozen in the series on base August 1939 but not in 
the series on base 1944. Asa result the differential 
downward bias of the former series relative to the 
latter would grow with the passage. 

... Ramamurthi Committee revised the housing 
group index for the year 1960. There is absolutely 
no reason why in such a situation where the later 
series is far more reliable, the older series should not 
be used as little as possible and the common point of 
time chosen for splicing the older series on to the 
new one should not be the earliest possible year, 
namely, the calendar year 1944. 

6. In support of the above, we may quote the 
‘following paragraph from the Report of the Rama- 
murthi Committee (see pp 12-13): 

“7.11, We have examined the different possible 


; ways of linking the old series with the new series and 


came to the conclusion that the simple arithmetical 
ratio based on the Lespeyre approach! of linking at 
the base year of the new series was the most suitable 
and operationally convenient course to be adopted. 
The linking factor, according to this approach, is 
obtained by dividing the corrected average annual 
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general index on old base for the year 1960 by 100, 
which is the base year value of the new index.” 


Appendix VI 
VIEWS OF EMPLOYERS’ REPRESENTATIVES ` 


T# five organisations of employers expressed very 
similar views in their written memoranda and 
made a joint statement at the time of the oral 
evidence. The major points made by them were as 
followos: 

(1) It was submitted that the examination of the 
limitations, deficiencies, etc. of the working class 
CPI series for Calcutta on base 1944 and on base 
1960 was outside the terms of reference of this 
Expert Committee. 

(2) It was noted ‘that the linking factor for 
converting the indices of the 1960 series to indices 
on base 1944 had been thoroughly examined by 
another Expert Committee headed by Dr E. 
Ramamurthy and that the linking factor had been 
taised from 1.51 to 1.61 as per recommendations of 
the said Committee, It was accordingly submitted 
that there was no scope for re-examining this link- 
ing factor do novo, as otherwise, there cannot be 
any finality in such matters. 

(3) It was also stated that from the very begin- 
ning the construction of the current series on base 
1960 had been done in a very thorough and scientific 
manner, under the guidance of the Technical 
Advisory Committee (set up by the Government of 
India in 1954) which has followed the standards laid 
down by the ILO, and representatives of employers 
and employees had been consulted at various stages 


-of the work. In view of this, again, it was submitted, 


the question of examination of limitations and 
deficiencies of the 1960 base series did not arise, 

(4) It was urged that in examining the pricing 
deficiencies of the various index items and weight- 
ages of the items included in the 1939 series, the 
committee should not envisage any revision of the 
fixed basket of goods and services during the life- 
time of the series to as to take account of the 
changing consumption pattern. It was also stated 
that since the basket for index base 1939-100 was 
fixed as a result of a family budget enquiry con- 
ducted among the workers in and around Calcutta 
in 1939, any addition to or alteration in the said 
basket would in fact amount to construction of a 
new index. As the detailed results of the enquiry 
and the methods adopted for deriving the weighting 
diagram are not known, it would to Impossible to 
rectify the weights at this distance of time. 

(5) Reeetane the treatment of house rent, the 
memoranda stressed the difficulties of getting a 
satisfactory houses rent index. Complications arise 
when new houses are provided for the new entrants 
to the labour field and the standards of housing 
constructed for labour improve. Average house 
rent is not strictly comparable over time. Besides 
quality, the age factor of houses cannot also be 
ignored. One must also take account of free and 
near-free accommodation provided to many 
workers. (A}J these arguments indirectly supposed 
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the freezing of housing group index atx 100 in the 
1939 series). Doubts were expressed about the 
availability of suitable data for working out indices 
Measuring changes in house rent since the 
year 1939 

(6) Regarding the miscellaneous group index of 
the 1939 series, it was submitted that ‘‘sinco the 
detalls of items included in the miscellaneous group 
and their weights were not available from records, 
the Laboar Department, Government of West 
Bengal, Ład no other alternative but to keep the 
group dex since 1943 unchanged at 150 pointe”. 
“In the absence of records and relevant informa- 
tlon it is not possible to rectify the deficiencies...” 

(7) On the p Penia of controlled and open 
market prices, it was stated that rationing was 
introducod in Calcutta with effect from 31 January 
1944 and discontinued with effect from 10 July 
1954. There was thus no question of taking controlled 
and open-market prices during the base period of 
the 1939 series. There was also no rationing in 
Calcutta during 1956-57 when the 1939 series was 
discontinLed and linked with the 1944 series. Again, 
where rat oning was mtroduced in 1944, each adult 
was suppl.ed cereals from the ration shop at the rate 
of 4 seers per head week. Now the 1958-59 work- 
ing class FLS in Calcutta centre showed that the co- 
nsumptior of cereals per adult per week was 3.73 
seers approximately. Hence it was argued that the 
quantum of ration supplied in 1944 was quite 
adequate for working-class households and the 
question cf their purchasing from tho open market 

id not azie. : 

(8) Regarding the method adopted for arriving at 
tho existing linking factor of 2.63 for deriving the 
1944 base series to the 1939 series, the employers’ 
representatives thought that this had been obtained 
as the rato between the average (347) of the 1939 
series for the year 1956 to the corresponding average 
(132) of tne 1944 series.* They justifled this pro- 
cedure by referring to an agreement reached in the 
25th Sessron of the Indian Labour Conference held 
in August 1968. It had been agreed in this meeting 
that in principle the linking factor—another li 
factor was consideration—should be obtai 
on the basis of the relationship between the average 
of the two series for the period of 12 months ending 
inthe month in which the old series would be 
discontinned. (It should be noted here that the 1939 
series was continued till June 1957.) It was urged 
that it would be more rational and scientific to 
follow ths approach which watches the behaviour 
of the two series just before the older one is di- 
continued, than the follow the usual procedure 
followed in linking the 1960 base series to the 1944 
baso series. In this connection, it was also stated 
that the upward revision of the linking factor from 
1.51 to 161 for deriving the 1944 series from the 
1960 series had resulted in upward revision for the 
linking feotor for deriving 1939 series from the 1944 
series, as the CPI number on base 1944 for the 
year 1956 had not been revised at the time of 
revising the CPI number for the year 1960 on base 
1944-100. 

It was also stressed that since wage settlements 
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had been entered into taking the existing linking 
factors into consideration, any changes in these 
factors after so many years might upset these settle- 
ments and adversely affect employer oyee rela- 
tionship. It was urged that the revision of the linking 
factors, if any, should not affecť the payment of 
DA with retrospective effect. 

In short, it was urged that no change warran- 
ted in the linking factor for deriving working class 
CPI series based on 1939 from the working class 
CPI series based on 1944. 7 


Appendix VII ; 
VIEWS OF EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATIVES 


representatives of employees’ organisations 
submitted fairly extensive (memoranda and sup- 
plemented them by detailed observations at the time 
of oral evidence. The following is a brief summary 
of the main points made by them. 


I. Regarding the series on base August 1939 


(a) The family budget enquiry which provided the 
weighting diagram of the 1939 series was conducted 
on a very limited scale during a few MONTHS of 
the year 1939. Such enquiries should, in principle, 
cover a twelve-month period, in order to take 
account of seasonality in consumption pattern. 
Naturally, the weighting diagram is unreliable and 
unscientific. The weight (52.5%) of the “food” group 
is suspiciously low. As the report of the enquiry 1s 
not available, information from other sources may 
be utilised to rectify the deficiencies of the weighting 
diagram of the 1939 series. 

(b) The year 1939 was a period of rising prices, 
and August is usually a high-price month. So the 
choice of August 1939 as the base period is objection- 
able. The base pricea being unduly high, the CPI 
numbers were depressed and did not correctly reflect 
the changes in “cost of living’. Actually, the base 
period should have been a twelve-month period, 
rather than a single month. 

(c) Only 19 items were considered for the const- 
ruction of CPI numbers. There was no real stand- 
ardisation of these items to ensure high quality of 
the price collection work. Thus, in case of clothing, 
the only item mentioned was ‘‘dhuti and saree” and 
the specification was “coarse cloth” simply. 

(d) The veo ea the house rent index at 100 
and of the miscellaneous group index at 100 (up to 
December 1942) and later at 150 (from January 
1943) was strongly criticised. As regards the former, 
it was pointed out that according to the 1958-59 
FLS enquiry, an overwhelming majority of the 
working-class families in Calcutta lived in rented 
premises; self-owned houses and employers’ quarters 
accounting for a small proportion of these families. 
The picture was very likely the same ever since 1939, 
It would also be too much to contend that the renter 
families continued to live in the same premises and 
that there was no rise in rents between August 1939 
and 1944.4 It was not for nothing, some representa- 
tives argued, that the then Bengal Government had 
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‘to. promulgate The Bengal House Rent Order, 
1942", “The Calcutta House Rent Order, 1943”, 
and “The Calcutta House Rent Ordinance, 1946”. 
It was stated by some representatives of the workers 
that whereas the average monthly expenditure on 
hotse rent per working-class family in Calcutta was 
Rs 4.81 according to the 1944-45 family budget 
enquiry, the corresponding figure was Rs 2 in-August 
1939, But this latter figure was not substantiated 
by any evidence. . oe i a 

(e) Some representatives of the workers compared 
the base prices of the “August 1939 series” the 
corresponding prices lished ‘in the cutta 
' Municipal Gazette and claimed that the former 
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‘to prove that the weightage of the housing 


E 


p 

was too low, and that the'housing group lades ¢ of 
the 1960 series was serious underestimate of the 
corresponding true. mer ie It was pointed out that 
no information is available about the prices and the 
a kde ee at ; this group 
fader. ccordingly, the suggestion was made that 
this index should bo continually revised on the basis 
of investigations carried out by a Committee includ- 
ing the representatives of central trade, unions. The 
following points were also made in this connection: 
(i) The average monthly rent of flats under the 

Government Industrial Housing Scheme in the Cal- 
cutta Industrial Area was Rs 33 on 31 December 
1972. This was put forward as an indication’ of, the 


prices were somewhat higher for a number of items. 

eS . current level of house rent. Rents of Privately owned 
flats is to be much higher. It was streased 
that an number of workers are coming 
from middle class families and ‘living. in ‘such flats 
rather than in bustees. ` ae a ey 

(if) The average mon 
reat per wor fı 


expenditure ‘on house 
yin Calcutta was esti- 
mated as Rs 7.36 from tho FLS pag ct or 1958-59. 
The corresponding figure for June 1973 worked 
` out as Rs 30.72. This was obtained as the welghted 
conditions, the choice of the year 1944 as base perlod average of per family rents of (a) employers’ quarters, _ 
was extremely unsatisfactory ' ’ (average rent taken as Rs 15 per month), (5)self-owned 
(c) ae weightage of the housing up, only houses (imputed rental taken as Rs 10), (c) private- 
6.71%, appeared to. be too low, acco g to some ly owned dwe ~(rent taken as Rs 35), and (d) 
-groups of representatives. wellings owned public bodies (taken as Rs 33 
(d) The house rent index was frozen at 100, as in Ha et Porgiaph U) above. As 80% of the’ famil- 
the 1939 series. Tho Ramamurthi_ com- ies lived in cevately ‘owned dwellings, the figure 
posed of Government officials, revised the group assumed in (c) above in crucial, and po evidence was 
‘indices for housing_and ‘clothing upward, before produced to support this z’ À 
; revising the linking factor between the 1944 series | (© The ofganisation for'collecting weekly prices 
and the 1960 series. The revision was done in an and for supervising the same was criticlsedi as weak 
arbitrary and ad hoc manner-and did not fully rectify and faulty, and it was suggested that the 'organisa- 
the deficiencies. Evidence from other statistical tion be strengthened by appointing some: full-time 
enquiries was produced to show that the estimated ` staff and by improving the remuneration, eto., of the 
average expenditure on house rent per working-class part-time staff. Prices quoted by shopkespers are 
family in Calcutta (Rs 7.36) as Obtained from the seldom verified from actual not to men- 
FLS enquiry of 1958-59, was incredibly low. This tion- verification | through actual’ 8 the 
estimate has by the Ramamurthi Commit- Price Collector. There is also no system of. ind = 
tee for revising the housing group index. dent checking of price data collected by. another 
, .« (e) Only controlled prices were.taken into account collector. x 
in case of items subject to price control. (d) A Resolution of the International Labour 
i ' Office was quoted in support of the view that ‘in a 
‘ II. Regarding the series on base 1960 period of price control or rationing, where illegal 
j ; cd ie Prices are charged openly... such prices should be - 
(a) The weighting diagram was based on the 1958- taken into considération, as well as controlled 
59 Family Living’ Sue of industrial workers in prices’’., This tenet was not being followed! by the - 
Calcutta. The Report of the survey shows that a 
large number of casual workers were included in its 


authorities in spito of repeated According 
scope. About 55% of the families turned out to be 


to the results of the FLS (1958-59), the monthly con- 
sumption of rice and wheat was 32.52 kg per avera 

single-member families, and the average family 

size was only 2.53, that is 2.15 consumption units. 


~ working-class family in Calcutta consirting of 2.53 
The size distribution of family incomes as well as 


Persons or 2.15 consumption unjts. The ‘quantity 
the consumption pattern showed that the survey had 


currently obtained by such a family from ration 
shops works out to 16.26 kg only. Since „the short- 
~- given high weightage to the extremely low income fall of 16.26 kg entirely of rice, is being purchased ’ 
` groups. Such results made some trade union repre- 
sentatives doubt the representative character of the 


` in the open market, the CPI number should utilise 
the ted’ average of ration prices and open-_ 
sample. The tatives demanded the modifica- i 
4 tion of the welshting diagram for giving inéreased 


tatives, for starting 
a new series, since the weighting diagram had already 
became outdated., 3, they felt, had depressed the 
CPI numbers of the 1944 series. 3 

(b) As prices were abnormally high owing to war 


t 


r 
. 


Pa 


market, prices for rice, dof the ration prices 

as used at present. This would raise the CPI num- 
' ber substantially. Similar ure shouid be fol- “ 

lowed for Calcutta centre in respect of sugar, coal, 
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welghtage to fish, meat, etc. ; 
. (6), Results.of other statistical enquiries were cited 


A l , 


index compilation. ` 
urged that the samplò of markets and 
shops should im its representative character. 
exclusion of the industrial area’ surrounding 
Calcutta p-oper was regretted, as most of the indus- 
trial workers lived tn this surrounding area’ and the 
iy at of many articles like electricity were apprecia- 


~ 


be a numb=r of items re resenting durable goods. 

For bus and tram fare, it was suggested that the 

average rates should be used rather than the fare for 
the lowest stage. A similar point was made for 
cinema tickets. No evidence was, however, prod- 
Uted to show that the procedures are actually 

g the CPI numbers, as stated. 

7) It wes suggested that indebtedness be includ- 
od as an item in the construction of CPI numbers. 
_ (h) It wes complained that, contrary to instruc- 
tions, the collectors were frequently cdllecting 
in tke evening and collecting prices of stale/ 

orior gocds, It was pointed out that for vanaspati, _ 
the printed form mentions that specification as “‘in- 
ferior quality, Prasad, Loose”, Such choice of the 
iom may be objected to on the ground that 

it lowers the quality of the price data. i 


\ \ i ' 

(D Doubts were raised about some prices utilised 
in recent index calculations for the Calcutta tre. 
Thus, in September 1973, the price of firewood was 


actual fleld work adjustments were 
duction in weight of bread from 1 
gins, or in the number of sticks in a match from 60 
to 50 (say). 

Q) Last but not the least, the demand was placed 
by TU representatives that the names and addresses 
of shops ineach selected market should be made 
known and that the representatives of centtal trade 
unions should be porated to verify the prices col- 
lected by. the official agency and also to examine the 
actual computation of the CPI number. 


NOTES i 
i. g ; 
1See: 1. P.C. Mahalanobis, Bengal Labour Enquiry—Draft 
Report: Japaddal; First Sample 1941. Printed but unpublished. 


“A Note on the Scale of Minimum 
orkers of Bengal on the Basis of Pre- 
282-4, 1947. 

“On the Chan 


Statistical 
2. S. Bhattac 
Wage for Jute-mill i 
war Prices,” Sankkya, Vol 8; 
3. H.K. Chaturvedi and S 


in Standard of Living of the Jute Mill Workers of J 
igs mas Years 1 and +1945," Sankhya, Vol 8; pp 360- 
1,1 5 


4, K.P. Shut opadbyay and H.K. Chaturvedi, “How Jute 
Workers Live,” Science & Culture, Vol XU; pp 376-9, Feb- 


1947. 

*Howevor, the present Committee found that the figure 2.63 
could be grrived at by following a hybrid (see text paragra- 
phs 2.8.3 and 2.8.4). ; , 

The nating tector would come to 262 if, porn of ae 
single year 5 averages over the years to 195 
were considered for the Ose. 

‘Even in case of old: tenancy, house rent did increase 
appreciably over time, Also, the poor people chan their 
residence rather frequently and paid higher and er rents 
as new tenapts, See Dr S.N. Son. The City af Calcutta, p 156, 
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The effects of US “ald” and “assistance” to India are felt In almost every vital sphere 


colosaal Influence that they exercise over our education system, and their underlying 
alm and purpose. It Is perhaps the first-ever attempt to unravel the major objectives 
of the US Government and Foundations to impart a particular’ orlentatlon to India's 
education system. It makes available to.the readers some of the facts relating to the 
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of her development programmes. Yet little research has gone Into unravelling the : 
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publication of PL-480 subsidised toxt-books, the educational ~alid” and assistance” 


from the Found 


ons for financing the upkeep to US consultants In India, purchase of 


instruments and equipment from the US and stacking of University lIIbrarles with books 
purchased only In US/ The author has fully substantiated his forceful arguments with 


examples of events and little known published matertal. 
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gms to 100. 
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afai development of. Slova- 

` TO re kia that of the Slovak National 
of- - , Rising is tho most vital. ; 

, ; ` -` Against the’ backgrotind of 

"these revolutiona ovents stood 

Sle ak E i cont the courage of she ordinary 

l peo who were otermined to 

ova es ‘detent their freedom by deed, if 

-didon thee bas E aa 
ii on grown 

tive, all thet has inspired the für- 

_ ther development of Slovakia and 


Rising ; _ ,. continues to shape its: progress. 
The Slovak ple always 

_ find the Sl National - 

i. s ' a source of moral- strength, 
a „confidence and jostined Pee 
ep) At the same time, a- 
JAN- PESL ; S i> tional Uprising presented a re- 
' ' ` 1 volutionary bequest for entire 
_, - mankind due to its international- 
Me at ~ ist character. Thoysands of for- 
he | ‘+ @igners, Russians, Frenchmen, 
| ‘ Poles, Yugoslavs, Rumanians as. 
‘ & Ss E: well as Germans who escaped 
i '- '.  , from Nazi camps or were dropped 
; T the alfica, found an opportu- 
' ty to fight for. a common cause. 
OR Partisans had been active for ` 
o os some time and ‘the Communist 


= 


5 +d epit struggle against fas- 

, , E : cism when, thirty years ago, on 
$ ' Soi August 29, 1944, tho spark of re- 

aaa m ' volution set aflame tho towns and 
vt eo '+ Villages of north, central, south 
É a ' + and east Slovakia. common 

w ' rS the workers, the farmers, 


D g the partisaris and soldiers not: 


y attracted the attention of 
o hole world but demonstrat- 


oa | soldiers-and fifteen thousand part- 

j isans tose against the fascist 

he <’ i we forces im Slovakia. Never before 
a se Y, had the fight for national and 
; : Scone jsocial liberation, for a common. . 

state of the Czechs and Slovaks 

Eor este assumed such proportions. ' ' 

_ ‘The importance ‘of the 1944 

ae military and pdlitical events in 

Py t'> >! Slovakia was multiplied by the 

j i Po d ' large-scale offensive of the Soviet 

: e ; Á armies. Together with the -First 
4 aa ar: Czechoslovak Army Corps, the , 
. o $ Soviet armed forces at the risk of ` 
ites ; as . sacrifices, attempted to 
oie -t their way at the Dukla Pass - 


z S 1 


N the Cafpathians and 
through German defences and 
come to the ald of the fighters of 
the Slovak National Rising. - 
The Carpathians—Dukla oper- 
ation has gone down in history 
asa proof of the fraternal con- 
bern of the people of the ' Soviet 
nion for oslovakta, It was 
an act which sealed the bonds of 
friendship and a betweén 
the two countries. 
` Daring the memorable. year of 
1944, the Slovak people, arms in 
hand, settle. accounts 
with the -past which had always 
: entailed marin and: spiritual 
misery. The decisive sare 
on the old social 


made in the name o ee 


ples of' proletarian international- 
ism, and the foundations were 


oe oe ae 


ats of two equal nations—the 
Czech and the Slovak.. This was 
ae achievement of the 


In the 1944 Rising, for the’ 
or 
first time in Slovak history, the 
» idea of a new type of State power 
based on the people was implem- 
ented by means of the Revolutio- 
nary National Committees (local 
bodies formed by the patriots ill- 


Thus the Slovak National 4 Rising 
can be defined as tho: beginning 
and part of the national and de- 

pee n revolution on Czecho- 
slovak ' terri 


t It became clear that! ‘the work: 


; a ` it carried on to ultimate victory 
a | About “thousand ‘Slovak ` 


in 1945. : 

The mass partictpation of ‘the 
people in’ the’ Rising farther do- 
monstrated that the peo spit 
the ‘driving force of 
gress and of revolutionary Cohan: 
ges. Thanks to the people, “devel 
opments on the territory held i 
the . revolu 
i such a way that -tho bourgeois 
could not attempt to: carry out 
their planned military coup-which 
was to have taken place before 
\ the arrival of the aou army. 

On; the ie pel the struggle 
against the S lovak and German 
fascist forces had such' wide pop- 
ulat support that ‘ft oreated 


- conditions for the setting up of a 


t 


people? democracy and the 
ding of socialism tn Czecho- 


the Slovak National 


“Rising can best be assessed by 


pa 


the exten: to which its ideals have 
been put into effect in the most 
important spheres of Czechoslo- 
vak life. Tho Rising aimed at 
nothing less than the complete 
liquidaticn of fascist power on the 
territory, the Introduction of de- 
mocratic rights and ensuring a 
better life for Slovakia in a libe- 
rated Czechoslovak Republic. 
Today. on the thirtieth anni- 
versary of that unforgettable 
vent, it would not be enough to 
recall the historical facts of the 
Rising. What must be emphasis- 


ed are the developments which. 


have taxen place sinte 1944, 


` This world be unthinkable with- 


out the ermed Rising against fas- 
clsm, thet important landmark in 
the naticnal and democratic ` re- 
volution in Czechoslovakta. 

At the beginning of all the re- 
volutionary changes which took 
Place at the threshold of Czecho- 
slovakia’s liberation stood tho 
Kosice Government Programme 
worked >ut by the Communist 
Party cf Czechoslovakia. The 
Kosice Government Programme 
recognised the existance of an in- 
dependeat Slovak nation and, 
thus, for the first time in history, 
Slovakia achieved political equal- 
ity with the Czech lands. 

Yet, i? this equality were to 
become real, Slovakia had to 
catch uf with the economic and 
cultural standard of the Czech 
lands. Any appraisal of the post- 
war aid given to Slovakia, the 


transfer of factories from the- 


Czech border-lands to Slovakia 
and the help.afforded by Czech 
workors and technicians, all of 
which were important steps taken 
to improve conditions in Slovakia, 
should rot lose sight of the above 
consideration. 

From the very beginning one 
of the basic aims of poatawae 


Czechoslovakia was to gradually’. 


raise the Slovak economy to the 
level o? the economically ad- 
vanced Czech lands. This was 
made gmp by extensive in- 


vestment in reconstruction, from 
- 1948 to 1972, amounting to 
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340,000 million crowns. 

In Slovakia alone more than 
300 modern industrial plants were 
built, of which 35 employ over 
5,000 people each, six have more 
than ‘10,000 workers and one has 
over 20,000. They. include, for 
instance, the East Slovak Iron 
and. Steel Works which produces 
millions of tons of sheet iron, 
and the giant chemical plant, 
Slovnaft, near Bratislava, which 
processes millions of tons of 
crude oil a year. 

While in 1970 the volume of 
industrial production in the Czech 
lands was 5.9 times higher than 
in 1937, in Slovakia it rose 23.5 
times. Simultaneously, rapid 
changes were noted also in the 
structure of industry. 

From 1948 to 1970, there was 
a fast growth in engineering prod- 
uction, 12.7 times m Czech 
Socialist Republic (CSR) and 
25.7 times in Slovak Socialist 
Republic (SSR), in the chemical 
industry (CSR 12.5 times, SSR 
28.3 times) and in metallurgy 
(5.3 times in CSR and 18.2 times 
in SSR). Slovakia’s share in the 
overall industrial production of 


: Czechoslovakia increased from 7 


per cent before the war to 24 per 
cent in 1970, and has been grow- 
ing rapidly since then. - 

Other branches of the econo- 
my— especially building and agri- 
oulture—also grew faster in 
Slovakia. Tho volume of gross 
agricultural production in 1970 
was 7.8 per cent higher in CSR, 
and 71.3 per cent higher in SSR, 
compared with 1936. 

From 1948 to 1972, 640,000 
modern fiats were built in Slo- 
vakia (about 60 ‘per cent of the 
overall housing fund), which 
means that almost two-thirds of 
the population are living in new 
flats. Housing construction is 


-also faster in Slovakia than in the 


Czech lands. 

Average wages are also rising 
faster; they increased by 133.3 
per cent in the ‘Czech lands and 
by 150 per cent in Slovakia from 
1948‘ to 1970. In 1973, the 
patie a monthly wage in, the 
socia sector of the national 
economy in Slovakia amounted 
-to 2,138 crowns, compared to 

165 crowns in Czechoslovakia. 

A similar growth can be noted 
in Slovak health service, culture, 


education, social welfare and, 
diet of:the population. The cur- 
rent 1971-1975 Five-Year Plan 
envisages a 25 per.cent increase 
in the social-product_in the.Czech 
lands and-40-per cent-in-Slovakia. 
This faster development will 
bring the economic level of Slo- 
vakia and the living standard of 
its population still o to con- 
ditions in the Czech lands, 

Under the leadership -of -the 
Communist Party of Czechoslo- . 
vakia, remarkable results have 
been achieved in recent years. 
Slovakia is contributing to all 
those economic, technical and 
cultural attainments which are 
the result of the will to build a 
new life. Farther development— 
in spite of various difficulties 
which must be overcome in the 
economic-organisational and pro- 
duction sectors—will on 
the position of Slovakia as an 
indivisible pert of a united 
Czechoslvak Socialist Republic, 
a country developing towards 
communism 


This is the final goal for which 
all. those. patriots fought thirty 
years apo in the Slovak National 
Rising for liberty and democracy 
o a better future of the Slovak 
nation. 


NOTICE 


This issue completes Volume’ 
XII of MAINSTREAM. The An- 
nual Number -of :MAINSTREAM ° 
will be published in the first- 
week of September. The Agents- 
are requested to immediately 
place orders for extra. copies of 
the Annual Number which as In 
every year will contain contrib- 
gitions by noted commentators 
and writers. 


MANAGER 
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Remedies ` 
that 
_. Aggravate | 


Illness 


DEYALUATIONS AND GEN- 
ERAL CRISIS OF CAPITAL- 
ISM, G. Yellamanda Reddy, 
Communist Party . - Publication, 
Now Delhi; pp 60, Rs 1.25. 


T: ds kd of the capitalist 


system are today 

busy explaining, rather explain- 

ing away, the continuous moans 

and grunts emanating from inside 

the closed-door conferences of 
their financial ‘‘wizards”, 

The Western world, which till 


yesterday prided in calling itself ¢ 


a free, open society, is busy to- 
day raising barriers against each 
other. The happening, is not so 
very novel. It has happened on 
-several occasions earlier. This is 
the behaviour pattern of capital- 
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ism,a built-in contradiction. 
Today the entire capitalist 
world is writhing in the iron-grip 
of inflation. Not that it was un- 
aware of this development. Its 


own remedies have in the proćess ` 


turned into poison. 
One such remedial measure 


adopted by THE leader of the 


capitalist economic system—the. 
United States—was the double 
devaluation of the dollar. The 


| Uproar this measure caused: in 
‘the other capitalist 


countries 
sufficiently’ indicated the extent 


to which it hurt them. Some of : 


them had to revalue their cur- 
rencies to enable the US tide over 
its i gaping payments difficulties. 

The sacrifice was considerable 
and did not come about without 
protest, 

However, could tho US get 
away with its double devaluation 
of the dollar? The crisis of capit- 
alism is so deep today that all 
the seriously thought-out meas- 
ures to avert it only drags its vot- 


„aries into a deeper mire. 


An Associated Press of 
July 19, 1974 quoting US 


‘. Commerce Department, said 


that ‘‘the total output of. goods 
and services dropped for the sec- 
ond three-month period, ia a row. 
Some economists believe that 
two consecutive quarterly deo- 
linea in the gross national prod- 
eee should be considered a re- 

The report added that in these 
six months of 1974, ‘inflation 
jumped at a rate of 12.3 per 

cent.” Today, the economic ad- 


-visers of the new US President . 


are convinced that there is hard-| 
ly any chance of lessening the 


`- effects of the galloping inflation 


that-has secured a strangulating 


- hold over the economy. _ 
Yes, they are’ busy devising 
after 


more remedial measures, 
the double devaluation of the 


` dollar in December 1971 and 


February 1973. The devaluation 
was a “‘remedial measure” which 
led to inflation. Now more “re- 
medial measures’ are to be 
introduced to curb inflation. 

But why did, in the first: place, 
the devaluation of the dollar fail 
t6 bring about the expected rel- 
iof so that a second dose of de- 
valuation had to be pushed thro- 


. ugh within a period. of just two 


A 


India. 


months? Answer to this vital 
question is given by G. Yallam- 
anda Reddy in this well-docu- 
nice short but valuable pam- 


Reddy has marshalled unquee-. 
tionable facts to show, what Sri 
Bhupesh Gupta summed up in 
hi “Foreward’’: “ 
monopoly capital resorted to” de- 
valuation in a vain attempt to 
solve its inherent crisis by.unlea- 
shing a new series ‘of onslaughts 
on its own’ working people, on 
the one hand, a economics of - 
other capitalist countries tled , to 


' its chariot-wheel, on the other. ” 


In four chapters dealing with 
devaluation vis-a-vis state-monop- 
imperialist 


oly capitalism, inter- 


contradiction, the working poo- 
ple, and the developing countries, 
Reddy has explored the variogat- 
ed impacts and results- of this 
imperialist solution to avert the. 
gathering storm of the capitalist | 


Néedless to add, the capitalist 
system has no mtention to throw 
up its arms and resort to a self- 


' effacement. It will continue to 


device ever new: measures for 
survival—at the cost of even its 
loyal supporters, not to speak of 
those who live on crumbs from 
its table. This pamphlet will be a 
very valuable aid to 
those measures oad to prepare to 
combat their disastrous effects on 
the developing countries like 


Saral Patra 
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1,400 organisations 
in the public 
and private sectors 

have joined — 
the progressive club 
by using Group Insurance 


to set new norms in social securities - 
for employees 


A new:norm in employee benefits 


19,00,000 low-income employees now have the 


life-saving security. of life insurance. Either by 
a token contribution or sometimes even 
< without it. 


A new norm in Industrial Co-operation 


; Einployess organisations have also joined 
-together to get the benefit of Group Insurance 


under an LIC master policy. Employees and 


- employers all over the gounit are getting 


together and helping to extend social security 2 


to the needier sections of society. 


The members of this enlightened group are. 
drawn from a vast spectrum of organisation 
From the U.P. Primary & Secondary to sch 
teacher organisations and police force, tc st: 
road transport corporations, to electricity 
boards. Add to this a vast array of. industrial : 
corporations which vary from electronics to 
tourism, from warehousing to antibiotics, fro: 
banking to petrochemicals, from textiles to 
tractors. It’s a club you soula join with A peot : 
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_ Wouid be out of 
its element if India 
had not generated 
atomic thought 


Today the world is in its element as it finds itself in the atomic age. But the discoveries of modern times 
echo the atomic theories of ancient India—theories that were brilliant explanations of the physical 
structure of the universe. An atomic theory was taught by Pakudha Katyayana an older contemporary 
of Buddha. Indian atomic thought thus originated before Democritus the great Greek philosopher— 
one of the founders of the atomic theory. In physics and other spheres Indian talents have enriched the 
world. We at L&T continue the tradition by enriching life through industrial development. The source 
of our energy is the vast reservoir of technical know-how generated over 35 years. It has spurred us 
on to manufacture equipment for India’s nuclear power projects. The reactor vessel, fabricated for the 
first time in India, is an example. In order to foster the growth of nuclear power, we have set up modern 
fabrication facilities; formed a specialist cell for handling design, fabrication, application of new techni- 
qurs. We are a vast industrial complex designing, manufacturing, installing plant and equipment for 
eve y vital industry. The secret of our success lies in the individual talents of over 10,000 people in our 
associate and subsidiary companies and our network of offices all over India. O 


‘ 
LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 


ORWO Films have years of research and expe- 

rience behind them. Made in Wolfen, a town in va 

the GDR dedicated for the last 60 years to the FILMFABRIK 
research and production of all types of films, POTOCHmNSCHOR 
they have earned a name for excellence thro- KOMBINAT 
ugh sheer, consistent high quality. er 
When it comes to Photo, Cine and X-ray films, PH, 
remember ORWO. They are respected and trus- “DEMOCRATIC 
ted all over the world. 3 TERNG 


ar Distributors: 
ORWO PRIVATE LIMITED 
Bombay © Delhi è Calcutta (For X-ray fims only) 


ingo 


RESPECTED AND TRUSTED | 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ne SS 


WAISONS.2106, 


-~ORWO PHOTO — CINE — X-RAY FILMS 
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“TOWERING SURPRISE 


nian peas ap py blana or De from, Oe 


the epost next door to history _ 
..Haus Khas, Tughlakabad 


IN COMFORT _ ae : 


Double rooms a with att 


finest Indian and international cuisine, , 
+ CA saloon bar. 


Swimming pool, tennis 

plus India's 

four-lane bowling alley. i 

Nearby at the Qutab Minar, 
the airconditione 

Qutab Restaurant. 
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am appeared in the market with the first Indian Car. It soon became. Te 
the most popular and dependable car in the country. Now, three 
out of every five cars on the road are from HM. 
While HM continues to make the largest number of cars, 
its production range of motor vehicles now covers trucks, buses 
and driveaway chassis for various commercial uses. 
Diversification has brought in the production line earthmoving 
equipment, heavy duty cranes, power presses and a wide range of 
excavators. The new factory at Trivellore now manufactures the 
world famous Terex* range of earthmoving equipment— dumpers, : 
front end loaders and crawler tractors. HM products find ready 
acceptance amongst transport operators, contractors and builders 
both at home and abroad. 3 
Through diversification, HM has accelerated the country’s 
industrial growth and helped to provide direct and indirect — 
employment to thousands of people, 


‘i Hindustan Motors Limited, eae | 


* TEREX i ig a trade mark of 
cre Motors Corpor, Ei 








THIS TROPHY IS WORTH 
SEVERAL CRORES IN 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


it’s alsoas 
greater 


We at NBE have just received the 
Government of India’s recent award 
for outstanding export performance 
and we are justifiably proud. Like we 
were when we crossed the Rs. 100 
crore export mark in 1971; the 

first to become eligible for ‘all 12 
product groups in 1972; or the 

first to export over Rs 30 

crores in one year. 


All this, would not have been possible 
without the valuable cooperation of _ 
our supporting manufacturers, our $ 
foreign buyers, the Ministry of 
Commerce and various Export 
Promotion bodies. 

iM thank them 

all. 


NAVA BHARAT vith PRISES (PVT) | LTD. 
Guoma. bivradabad 


Deihi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 


ur to 


We also thank 
those who worked 
behind the scenes 
.. thousands of 
workers and 
craftsmen who 
have designed and 
produced over 70 
different products 
exported by us 

to over 48 countries. 


In the years to 
come, we pledge 
ourselves to even 
greater endeavour. 


z 

EE 

eee 

f 

i NBE 


ia the forefront — yet miles to go 





He does things in style oy 
He'is one who counts. ~« 
Two new additions to his 
exciting wardrobe. 
Bata Executive 
and Bata Consul.. 


s> 


two neo-classics 
in shoe styling. 


Executive 79 
Sizes 5-10 


Consul Derby 77 
Sizes 5-10 





THIS IS UCOBANK TODAY: 


Helpi people to help 








In keeping with our national THIS IS UCOBANK TODAY THIS t$ UCOBANK TODAY 


aims and aspirations, UCOBANK taking banking helping to 
aas crossed over from being a facilities to the put million hands 
traditional bank to a bank with firm doorstep. to work. 
social commitments. ‘ j A rapid expansion “Half-a-million job 

The organisational set-up is going of brarich network cell” has been set 
farough radical changes where branches in 1973 ot heedaquasters tothe 
decision-making will be further which 87 are in rural areas. you analyze feasibility and 
de-centralized. And we have a programme project studies, capital goods 

Here, we tell you some new to open many more in 1974. purchase etc. 
dimensions of UCOBANK. United 

ial Bank 
Commercial Helping people to help 
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- fa e fenmi X aafaa cat è zad “gat i site | 
agmg- Ñ afa | 

osrtfan wd gegat meafas famadi $ oearal & fae mfes 
STAT aaa A 
aa waa aa-faga ga ata dagar steal neet a eag È 
alae gt AA wt ara fer? a SJAM | 

Afas fren afte è ga al meani wt, eiA g Taal, gevr aH 
ia ad et Rat get wx at gt, carat HLA BT aA 








$ RAT, RERY i A qa Fear faga tfaa va carat nenei RI 2 TAFT, alle 


geu à agag TT! | 
p Carat” a è ata g AGE 
et aN 


‘ge 





q pegy A Gs, Gana ae dee A I 


anei se Gt she i ymiai eat | 


3 afaa fret afena & afta menaa & RATA Faz | 


a MASA ma Seat areafien faradi È freak st at mere 
rene fa deari & fares È aziat Bae qa signg-weaT | 


~F fafaa ate 








e Qam” awa è mata meat ate yfeax gigi 4 
2X000 menan n fagfaa | 


fras feaa G i qaa SaR g 
AGS RPR ziza Ja mE 











TANDAR 
Solid State 


The set to suit your pocket 








ONLY 
Rs.2300/. 


x 
EXCISE. S r EXTRA 


Only STANDARD's 
advanced Solid State 
technology and mass 
production techniques 
could bring you this marvel 
of a TV at the lowest price 
in the market. Solid State 
circuitry ensures longer 
life, less failures and lower 
power consumption. 


Check these unique features 


e All plastic moulded , 
cabinet in many pleasing 
colours. 

è Slide-in, spring action 
handle for easy 
portability. 

e Lightweight, yet has the 
largest available screen 
size—51 cms. 

è Unique Video Transistor 
to boost signal strength 
and give total picture 
clarity. 

e Nomodules—allows easy 
servicing, if required, , 
within and beyond the 
12 month guarantee 
period. | > 

Now go to your nearest De ; 

Standard dealer, Cross- | STANDARD 

check these facts and ^ i 


‘ou'll see why the } 
TANDATE aod ateta is ENF =: 
wire oo ee “Delhi's only Soild State TY ® 
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Trei is distress all over this great coun 
discontent inevitably has gripped the 

Economic hardships do not totally 

mounting discontent: maei more 























severest ordeal. Millions died in n those erie 
and the overwhelming majority of this cou 
reduced to mere chattels at the hands of 
booters of a colonial economy. Fo 
Independence, thirty-five lakhs lost the V 
ga is gr 
pleasant fields. Thousands braved nats om in 
fight against British Raj. The country was denuded 
of rich natural resources by the greedy foreign explo- 
iters while its economy was left in ruins: 
All this and much more this nation bore 
itude and broke the shackles forged by the mi 
imperial power of those days. The h 
of this great nation have inspired man 
over the world to fight for liberty. _ 
But liberty was expected to be fo 
social justice. Even in the days of 
gle, the outline of a new soci 
drawn, and it was this that in: 
millions of the poverty-stricken to 
call of a Gandhi or a Nehru. In the 
was then the national platform of stru. 
imperialism, the demands for social ju 
_ incorporated as part of the charter of i 
It was not the prospect of mere trans 
ae watchs set the masses in mo or the: 

















‘man had the sudden 
lapses and shortcomings in the past two decades and 
half, Indira Gandhi might -have come to realise the 
essence of freedom—and that is the wiping out the 
shame of poverty, the gnawing pangs of hunger, the 
- denial of basic amenities of life. Out of this hope 

came the new upsurge of unprecedented support for 
her and her party. They trusted her bonafides at the 
moment because they found her mustering courage 
to throw out the diehard agents of vested interests 
from the top echelon of her party, crushing the levia- 
than of Reaction that the Congress leadership had 
become in the eyes of the people. 

Today, the mass mood seems to be on the rebound. 
{ts disenchantment with the Government over which 
[ndira Gandhi presides has brought in its train desp- 
ondence, and bitter fury could be seen raising its 
head. Accepted norms of political behaviour, reared 

: as part of our democratic set-up, are being forgotten, 

-as could be seen in the sordid record of Parliament 
today, unthinkable even two years ago. 

“It is time for every patriot to sit up and ponder 
over the state of things. It is not a simple question 
of replacing one set of politicians from the seat of 
power by another set, nor can Indira Gandhi afford 

-‘to-bask in the complacence that there is nobody in 
‘the horizon to replace her. If she is thinking of an- 

other mid-term Parliamentary poll, it may keep her 

present bunch of MPs in a state of compelled loyalty 

o but it will bring no miracle by itself. What she as well 

as the patriotic elements among her critics have to 

-seriously consider is, how to take the country out of 

“the present mess, to put it on the road to a better 

social order, to correct the. distortions and recapture 

= the confidence of the masses. 

: What really has gone wrong? Promises made to 

‘the electorate cannot always be kept, and there are 

occasions in the life of every nation when the polit- 

-ical leadership could not keep its promises and yet 

did not suffer devaluation in- the eyes of the masses. 

The essence of the present crisis is not just a question 

_ of the difficulties in honouring the pledges, but the 

lack of will, of earnest effort towards overcoming 

those difficulties. 

_.. When Indira Gandhi suddenly decided to hold the 
mid-term poll for Lok Sabha early in 1971, she made 
many promises and she could not keep them; and 

yet one year later, she could sweep the polls in 1972. 

That was because the masses assessed her perform- 

~~ ance record in 1971, and they felt proud at the 

Government’s determined role in helping Bangladesh 
to be liberated. They did not grouse at that time 
that the prices had risen, nor about. many other 
electoral promises not having been fulfilled. What 
cone has.to understand is that. the masses very often 
display an extraordinary degree of consciousness in 
objectively assessing the pros and cons ofa given 
situation and are not warped by immediate difficult- 

“tes or hardships. ; a 




















Mass disillusion has spread far and wide, and with 
«it has inevitably come angry manifestations of dis- 

content. There is no sign of any abatement of this 
discontent; rather itis growing both in magnitude 
and intensity. Why has it been so?” a oe. 





sensation that despite all the Itis this which Indira Gand 


In the two years since 1972, the picture has changed. 










d her ent 
have to seriously analyse and comprehend—and wi 
them, the entire spectrum of patriotic opinion in 
this country. During these two years, our economy” 
has no doubt faced external strains, such as the 
world oil crisis and general spurt of inflaticn in the 
rest of the capitalist world, which inexorably works 
to the detriment of the less affluent nations. Even 
this point our masses would have understood and 

borne the consequent hardships without muri ur, had 

they been convinced of the Government’s earnest in 

putting our own house in order. 

This is precisely the crux of the problem. The 
record of Indira Gandhis Government has 
intensified instead of mollifying mass bit-erness. 
With the authority of a record majority support’ in 
Parliament, with her mass popularity sweeping 
through the country like prairie fire after the Bangla- 
desh liberation, the Government has failed tc wield 
that mass sanction for the benefit of the very people 
who voted it to power. 

No measure of any significance has been taken in 
these two crucial years which could bring direct 
benefit to the hard-hit sections of the community. 
Instead, fresh burdens were put on them. There has 
been callous neglect. of such basic tasks as the setting 
up of an effective machinery of food procuzement 
and distribution. There is appalling bankruotcy in 
dealing with the galloping prices, and nobody, high 
or low, is punished for open, blatant blackmark- 
eteering. S 

There is no effort at attempting to enlst the 
support of the working people; instead, the Govern- 
ment by its acts of omissions and commissions, has 
allowed the impression to seep down that it would 
be discriminatingly ruthless against the working peo- 
ple, in contrast to the kidglove approach to the agents 
of Big Money. Production is the key slogan that is 
being raised by the Ministers as well as by the mag- 
nates, but the manpower that is responsible for prod- 
uction is ignored, hoodwinked or put dowr. Can 
anything be more suicidal? 

In the countryside, many incentives are being given 
for higher yield from land, and with it the agricul- 
tural prices are systematically raised. But no effort 
is being made to see that the benefits reach the actual 
tiller of the. soil: his growing impoverishment does 
not seem to be the Government’s main concern as 
the enrichment of the rural rich. Disparities are 
allowed to widen to the point of despair for the rural 
poor, while the big farmer’s newly forged links with 
the parasite grain merchant faces no threat fron the 
Government. 

In this vicious climate. of surrender to the vested: 
interests, agrarian. and industrial, it is. but natural.. 
that Black Money should have a roaring time. it has 
been spreading before our own eyes in a manner that 
would have been unthinkable ten years ago. No 
longer.do these anti-social elements run. a parallel 
economy, but their economy is having preponder- 
ating impact on the entire economic structure. dee 

The Government. ordered an. official: probe into 


-the working of Black Money, but even the elementary 
“measures suggested by the probing authority have 


not so far been taken. The Minister in charge of 






RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN 
New DELHI-4 


September 3, 1974 


I send my greetings and good wishes. 
to the ‘Mainstream’ on the occasion of 
its 12th anniversary. 


Journals have an important role in 
moulding public opinion to right lines. 
_I-hope the ‘Mainstream’ will always uphold 
the highest traditions of journalism by 
frank and fearless comments. 


e, been giving wide publicity to however radical in -his pretensions, 
ion of Black Money operators and their | Yashpal Kapoors in their place. Instead, « 


h as the smugglers and hoard- across the grotesque spectacle of Yash 
teps in this direction are being appointed a member of a high-powered 
e Minister would- be lucky. mittee to explain the Congress polici ; 
ranks. 
It isin this background that the G ernm 
credibility before the public has been gre: ec 
The masses can hardly be ‘blamed if they hav 
started disbelieving the Government’s word and 
getting bitterly cynical about its prom 
pinned their faith in Indira Gandhi 
recincts: with icra not arat pis now begun to wonder if she really meant 
but going in for major. deals. The oper- had told them three years ago. Itis in s 
t turmoil in the mass n < that u 


i imay s 
Or câ: , -beating t i struption while their, not-so 
an i Morani. And t no st Wi ested interests are not diffi 




















g into a jungle 


olitical life is fast turning n wh 
y prowl and its swamps — 


maneaters of Big Money 


infested with financial sharks. A bizarre situation has 


been brought about by the sheer inertia and total 
_ . drift on the part of Indira Gandhi Government. 
But the political scene today does not bring out 
-. the real texture of this great nation. In the laborat- 
> ories and giant industrial plants one finds scientists 
and engineers working silently without fanfare so 
that this country may prosper and become strong. 

They do not haggle over top-bracket salaries nor 
_. do they clamour for perquisites, for they are absorb- 

¿edin their dedicated calling, which is another name 
< for patriotism. Their contribution to the building 
of modern India shall surely be known in the future 
not so distant. ; 

OO O The nuclear blast at Pokharan is a symbol of 

< swadeshi genius, just as the earnings from the 
public sector mark the triumph of national ende- 

avour over the system of profit-seeking private 
enterprise. If our agriculture has advanced, has 

“there been a recognition of the achievements of our 
<> scientists? Rather, there are the constant intrigues 
of those who. have developed vested interest in 
< bringing in foreign product from aircraft to dairy 

plant. These are the scums of today both in the 
< political sphere and in the administration which 
< seek to destroy national enterprise to make room 
< for the neo-colonialist. Multinationals are not fought 
by seminars and pamphlets, but by active vigilance 
against their clandestine inroads. 

The masses are not steeped in ignorance, wallow- 
< ing in economism: whenever they get an.oppor- 
tunity, they display their unwavering patriotism, 
<- whether it is in the settlement over the Kachchativu 
islet or the forging of organic democratic association 
with the people of Sikkim. The Government gets 

- spontaneous support in any bold move to forge friend- 
-ship with the people of Pakistan or settle in a reason- 

able manner with Sheikh Abdullah: intransigent 





The. masse 





s are not ruffled by the mendacious 


propaganda against our growing relations with the 


Socialist world nor do they get excited at the prospect 
of lollypops that the same agents of Reaction wist- 
fully hope Kissinger will bring in winter. Little do 
these agents realise that in the midst of the blizzard of 
a crisis that the US economy has been facing today, 
Washington can hardly’ lend a helping hand to us, 
and there is little evidence that it wants to. Subser- 
vience corrodes self-respect just as’ Black Money 
destroys democracy. 

Itis time this nation is once again shaken to 
its roots by the call of patriotism. Fifty years ago, 
patriotism demanded dedication and sacrifice in the 
struggle against alien rule. Today patriotism has a 
different content: it connotes the cleansing of this- 


nation itself of elements inimical to the well-being — 


of the millions to whom this land belongs—the 
toilers in the fields and factories. — ; 
Dedicated men and women, sacrificing comfort 
and leisure and many of the allurements of the 
acquisitive society, building the new India of- 
tomorrow—these are the ones that have the right to 
be called patriotic, and not those who flaunt their 
riches amassed out of the miseries of the millions, . 
nor the table-thumping demagogues who try to: 
turn elected organs of democracy into the market- 


place of dirty politics. This is the testing time for 


every political party. It is only in their capacity to 
discern the new forces and in their will to rebuild the 
political edifice by mobilising such forces can they _ 
claim to be in the leadership of this great nation... 
This is as true for Indira Gandhi as for every party — 
of the Left. 

The hour has come for the renewal of patriotism. 


N.C. 
September 7 
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OF FCI 


India’ s biggest undertaking i in the field of fertilizer 
industry, the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, 
_is one of the largest producers of plant nutrients - 
in the world. 


How big is FCI ? 


ne FCI’ s five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal Se 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (ULP.) ane ee 
: Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of halfa 
million tonnes of plant nutrients. This will rise to over 
3.5 million tonnes when additional plants under 
“construction, and in advanced stages of planning,go on 
stream. 


Catalyst know-how 


FCI is one of the few organisations in the world to 
develap and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalysts so vital to the industry. 


Total fertilizer technology — : 


Backed by its intensive Research & Developme 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, de 
<e > engineering capability and can execute six to 
oe ‘modern fertilizer plants at a time from the luep ir 
the final commissioning stage. — 


_ Marketing Set-up 


Nith a vast network of sales outlets and promotion 
FCI now serves about 80 per cent t al the country 
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Super Tyre power derived from 
PREMIER 'SUPERMILEAGE’ 


Supermileage has the most modern 

tread design. One that ideally combines 
the advantages of 5-rib and 3-rib 
patterns, giving maximum skid resistance. 
even on wet roads and extra mileage for 
economy. Latest groove design that 
minimises cracking and stone trapping. 

A super Nylon carcass provides all the 
strength needed to ride rough roads. 
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would succeed in coercing us 


“and nail as something quite alien to i 
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‘He State of Jamm l is the 
-of the lofty ideals of secularism, democra 


socialism to which India is wedded. 

We made our choice in 1947 and took the mom- 
entous decision to throw our lot with India for 
the preservation and growth of-the values we 
cherished. We demonstrated our unstinted, deep- 
rooted and unflinching faith in these values nour- 
ished by the sacred blood of our martyrs, in the hour 
of trial when the entire subcontinent was engulfed in 
the flames of fratricidal communal strife. ee 

We staked everything and our people stood like 
a granite rock to face the onslaught of the ferocious 
storm of communal frenzy. We fought courageous: 
and with a death-defying abandon for. the survi 
of the glorious heritage of human  brotherhoo: 
communal harmony and tolerance handed do’ 
us as a valuable legacy by our ancestors. = 

We won the battle with laurels. Mahatma G: 
whose martyrdom will continue to inspire succes: 


Bapu is immortal and continues to live in our 
hearts and guide us in our journey to our destinatio: 
History will bear testimony to the fact that . 
people have not betrayed the trust he reposed in th 
We have carried out his behests and redeemed th 
pledges we made to him creditably and with utmos 
devotion and: loyalty. We salute his memory wi 
the reverence that the great and fearless crusade 
in the- cause of truth deserved. gine 
Kashmir belied the hopes, expectations and cal- 
culations of those who had thought that terror- 
isation, vandalism, arson, loot and naked aggression 
us into submission. The 
fortress of secularism proved invincible. It could 
not be stormed and destroyed by either the prop- 
ounders of the pernicious tion theory, or the 
forces of aggressive Hindu communa ee 
The bastion that was further fort y the bloo: 
of martyrs like Mohmed Magbool Sherwani, Maste 
Abdul Aziz, Soom Nath Bira, Pushkar Nath Zad 
and hundreds of others—most of them anonymous- 
is impregnable. This reality dawned on the prot- 
agonists of the cult of hate too late when they had 
already paid a very heavy price for their misadven- 
ture aimed at imposing on us by force what wa: 
repugnant to us and what we had repudiated an 


















































tionary and progressive concepts that evc 
the course of the advance of the 
















those who suffered from delusions and, perhaps, 
naively believed that they could defy the inexorable 
laws of social development and history stand un- 
_ masked. The fallacy and hollowness of their logic 
have been laid bare by the experience of life and 
the events which do not admit of any distortion to 
suit the pathological obstinacy of cramped minds 
which refuse to learn from life or which do not have 
the capacity to see through their mistaken beliefs 
“and ntoions. 

It is not my aim to narrate the history of the 
< © peoples movement in our State in this short article. 
>s This is a long story marked by many milestones 

which are of decisive importance and historic signi- 
_.. ficance. Our people have gone through the mill of 
| a protracted struggle and tread a path full of thorns, 
-~ ravines and stretches of deserts, sometimes without 
any visible traces of oases. They have seen moments 
of triumph and glory as well as those of dismal 
_ failure, despondency and rough weather, with no 
_— perceptible“ silver-lining on the horizon. But they 
_. have never lost. their heart. They have continued to 
adhere to the chosen path with remarkable tenacity, 
_ patience and the conviction born out of a deep faith 
in the infallibility of the values that have acted as 
the pathfinder in phases of darkness and gloom, 
<: Weare determined to combat communalism of all 
varieties and complexions. We are convinced that 
the complete rout of communal forces alone will 
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The perversity and the intellectual bankruptcy of | 








_ The political and economic values we formulated © 
and the objectives and aims of our movement we 
enunciated are enshrined in our political Bible — the. 
programme of “New Kashmir’. It is a socialist 
programme, envisaging the establishment of a just 
and equitable social order in which there is no scope 
for the exploitation of man by man or for parasitism 
and for the appropriation of the resources and wealth 
of the land by a privileged class to itself. ‘ 

This programme inspired millions of our people 
irrespective of their religious affiliations and beliefs, 
to rally round the banner of revolt against a decrepit, 
decadent and callous autocratic regime sustaining 
itself with the might of guns and bayonets. 

Partition of the country took place when we were 
still withering away in the dungeons and jails of the 
autocratic regime and our struggle for our freedom 
was continuing. We tested the alternatives open to 
us on the anvil of our political and economic values 
and decided to join hands with the secular, dem- 
ocratic and progressive forces in India in order to be 
able to successfully implement the socialist prog- 
ramme to which we were deeply and irrevecably 
committed, . 

By virtue of Article 370 of the Constitution of 
India, our State got the right to convene its own 
Constituent Assembly and to frame its own Const- 
itution. Our own elected legislative ‘organs were 
authorised to frame laws suited to our conditions. 
This particular Article in the Constitution of India per- 
tained to and had relevance with regard to our State 
alone. The psychological factors that made themselves 


_ worthy of consideration as a result of the horrifying a 
experience of the partition of India and its aftermath _ 
were not lost sight of by the framers of the Constitu- = 


tion. The instrument of Accession had conceded only 
three subjects, that is, Defence, Foreign Affairs and 
Communications to the Centre. 

The experiment of the functioning of Indian dem- 
ocracy was to be put to test in a region with a pred- 
ominantly Muslim population and so situated that 
it was constantly vulnerable to the political-ideolog- 
ical offensive, propaganda and influence of Pakistan 
as well as to that of Hindu chauvinistic trends in 
India, which did raise their ugly head again and 
again, and created difficulties for us by polluting and 
poisoning the political atmosphere in the couatry. 
Apart from this, it was a strategic area surrounded 
by some neighbours whose ‘interests did not coincide 
and who could not be expected to ignore its geog- 
raphical importance from the point of view of their. 
own national interests, 

Many other considerations of an important nature 
weighed with the experts when Article 370, which is 
inseparably linked with the accession of our State to 
India, was incorporated in the Constitution of the 
country. We had to face challenges. which perhaps. - 
no other part of the country had to, in view _ of the 
fact that a State which had come into existence _ 
as a result of the partition of India was laying a claim 
to our territory on the basis of the application of _ 
the two-nation theory, ©” aS 
`. Our movement, though 


a part of the „Mainstream 












‘of thoa ant Ihin periaiat 1 national liberation a aruge, had 
t features and peculiarities of its own. 

ve pan by having a special status inside 
ndia? We convened a Constituent 
ive our people a democratic constitution 
eir urges and aspirations as embodied in 









of hered ary iership and substituted it by the 
principle taat the head of our State be elected by 
: legislature of the State. The Constituent Assembly 
also abolished parasitic landlordism without comp- 
ensation, thus dealing a big blow to feudalism. 
These were great achievements and all the progressive 
and democratic elements in the country hailed these 
revolutionary measures. The popular Government in 
the State headed by me, freed the poor and the down- 
trodden peasantry from the stranglehold of vicious 
‘parasites ty putting an end to the evil system of 
usury. 

-~ Many ot aer progressive measures were taken and 
we were steadily moving in the direction of the 
‘implementation of our socio-economic programme. 
The reforms of far-reaching significance we had 
introduced could not be set at naught by invoking 
articles of the Indian Constitution pertaining to 
property rights. 

Our Constituent Assembly was sovereign and, 
hence, even the highest judicial organs in the country 
could not be moved for relief by the expropriated 
landlords and other exploiting classes who had hither- 
to enjoyed positions of vantage in our political and 
economic life. Where such remedies were sought, 
these were not available, as the decisions of our 
_Constituen: Assembly could not attract the relevant 
provisions n the Constitution of India. The Fund- 
amental Law framed by a sovereign body could not 
be called into question as violative of or ultra vires 
of the Constitution of India. 

This was a big gain in the positive direction of 
bringing atout fundamental changes in our socio- 
economic structure. We had the unique distinction 
of being the first and the only State in India to boldly 
embark on the ‘Tevolutionary path of social trans- 
d formation. 































-Our special status and our ability to initiate the 
process mplementation of the pledges we had 
given to people further strengthened the bonds of 


fraternity tween the people of our State and those 
in the rest of the country, already cemented in the 
fire of common struggle. It fortified the process of 
the emotional integration of the people in this part 
with the rest of the country despite the sentimental 
and religions appeals of the rulers of Pakistan who 
had geared their propaganda machinery and put it 
into constant operation to spread the virus of com- 
munalism in our State. 

Our values stood the test of time and the integra- 
tion of our people with the rest of the country came 
to stay as an indestructible phenomenon. 

The radical measures we adopted for the uplift of 
the weaker sections of our society earned us the 
wrath- of the vested interests and the arch-reac- 
tionaries in the State and the country as a whole. 

. The Timmu Praja Parishad agitation was the 








oe result of thec conspiracy of how 


. rudely hurt and the prepetuation of the technique of- 


ocrat that the allegations and accusations cle 

















lements 
desperately trying to torpedo our radical measures 
so as to ensure the perpetuation of the status que. 
They were fighting to rescue the institutions of her- 
editary rulership and landlordism. Their sentimental 
slogans of full integration of the State with India were 
only a smokescreen to cover up their reactionary aims. 

In reality, their vicious designs, masked under 
chauvinistic phrases, were meant to undermine the 
faith of the Muslim population of the State in Indian 
democracy by fostering a sense of insecurity among 
them. They were thus acting as the avowed enemies 
of national integration. 

They are even now engaged in the nefarious activity 
of sowing suspicion and doubt in the minds of the 
people of India and creating a scare among the ele- _ 
ments which occupy positions of power at the 
moment in our State, in order to defeat. the purpose ae 
of our dialogue with the Prime Minister of India. ~ 

What happened in 1953’ when I was unceremon- 
iously deposed as the Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir State with cynical disregard ‘for constit- 
utional propriety, and incarcerated, is a tragic event 
which is past history now. I would refrain from 
commenting on this and other events that followed _ 
it. Now that we have opened a new “chapter in our 
political life, thanks to the sincerity of purpose on 
the part of Smt Indira Gandhi, subjective attitudes, 
feelings of rancour and injured sentiments should not 
be allowed to act as a retarding factor in the process 
of repairing the damage that the cause of national | 
integration has unfortunately suffered as a result of 
certain mistakes and errors of judgement. 

I have been trying to promote a. new congenial 
atmosphere free from all bitterness so as to instil < 
fresh confidence and faith in our people in the values - 
that formed the basis for the linking of our destiny ~ 
with the mainstream of the national life. 

Experience has proved that the mere enactment of 
laws by questionable methods constituting the very 
negation of established democratic processes and -0o 
norms, and their incorporation in the Statute Book, 
is no substitute for the union of hearts and the spon- 
taneity of feelings of comradeship and brotherhood. 

Ours is not a parochial or regional chauvinistic 
approach. There should be no difficulty in compre- 
hending the fact that the denial of democratic rights 
to a people whose sense of. pride and dignity was. - 





repression combined with doles and bribes has not 
been able to achieve the objective of national integ- X 
ration. ; 

I had earned the love and ad ration of millions 
of my countrymen in abundant measure. This wasa 
glowing tribute to the political’ maturity, sagacity 
and the high level of consciousness of the people of 
our State. E 

I have also gone through the experience of a system- 
atic campaign of character assassination being organ- ooo 0o 
ised against me and my name being associated with 
treason, treachery,’ and betrayal. I was denounced 
asan enemy. of national integration,..a secessionist 
and a separatist. An objective Appraisal of events 
would easily convince any genuine patriot or dem 








against me were all motivated by animus and malice 
and were baseless. 

Tragically enough, my devractors did not seem to 
understand that they were actually working against 
the cause of national integration which they appar- 
ently professed to uphold. Let us forget and bury 
this sad chapter now. 

I have declared time and again in unambiguous 
terms that the cause of national integration is so dear 
to my heart that I am prepared, without the least 
hesitation, to make the supreme sacrifice for it. My 
whole life is an open book and bears testimony to 
the fact that I and the people of our State have 
unwaveringly and steadfastly held aloft the banner of 
secularism and national integration even in face of 
the gravest provocations. 

What must, however, be appreciated and under- 
stood is that national integration is a voluntary proc- 
ess and it can have a firm and unshakable founda- 
tion when there is a restoration of values common to 
all our countrymen and the regeneration of an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence which flows from 
the full satisfaction of the legitimate aspirations and 
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urges of the people of our State. 


All apprehensions and misgivings wi be allayed 
and will get evaporated, yielding place to enthusiastic 
and active participation of our people in the democ- 
ratic processes of the country and their identification 
with the forces of progress, once the barriers of 
prejudice and suspicion get demolished and we are 
determined to further deepen the understanding we 
had arrived at in 1947. 


The assurance of a status of dignity and honour 
to our people inside the Union of India in terms of 
the principles fortified by the Constitution of the 
country will strengthen national integration which we 
have jealously guarded as the apple cf our eye 
against the onslaught of aggressive communalism, 
chauvinism and Reaction. 


Let us all make our humble contribution to 
expedite the accomplishment of the task of forging 
full national integration and defeating the disruptive 
forces of all hues and shades and fissiparous ten- 
dencies that undermine the cause of the unity and 
integrity of our great country. 
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How India gave the world one of its most useful inventions, 


It is India that gave man 
the ingenious method of 
counting all numbers by ten 
symbols and freed him from 


“the bondage of counting on 


his fingers. 

Among these symbols the 
most modest, yet the most 
valuable of India’s subtle 
gif-s to mankind was the 
zero. 

De-ived from the square 
shape of the Yagnakunda 
used in worship, each of 
these symbols was given a 
value of position as well as 
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an absolute value. 


These numbers were in 
common use in India in 
Ashoka's time (273-232 
B.C.). It was to be a 
thousand years later that 
Muhammad Ibn Musa 
al-Khawarazmi introduced 
them to Baghdad, from 
where they found their way 
to Europe. 


Lending mathematical 
computations ease and 
simplicity, these symbols 
made possible the 
caiculation of what before 
was incalculable. 


Over the ages man's 
methods of solving 
mathematical problems 
have been growing to meet 
his complex needs, Today 


ingenious devices enable 
him to make intricate 
calculations in billionths of 
a second. Making it possible 
for him to attack problems 
in ways never possible 
before. 


With computers. 


We are proud that IBM 
introduced the 
manufacturing of computer 
and other data protessine 
equipment in India, which 
are helping the nation me. 
the challenge of building 
new tomorrow. wW 
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You’ve seen them all... 


have you seen 
the latest? 





Before we manufactured ours, we examined all theirs. Very, very closely. We 
applauded and learnt from their achievements, And we spent a lot of time and 
money perfecting the techniques they had initiated. 


Only then did we start manufacturing Sanjay TVs. 
Making sure that we avoided all the pitfalls, the ones 
before us stumbled into. So we’re a bit late—but we are 
the very latest. 


Of course, you are not convinced by words alone. 
Go right ahead. Compare Sanjay with any other TV. 
You'll see the difference before your eyes. 


But Sanjay and you buy the services of hundreds 
of competent technicians. You'll probably never need 
them. But then, we aren’t just selling TVs...we are 
selling an entire organisation. 





SANJAY: SUPERIORITY 


Sanjay TV THAT SHOWS IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 


A PRODUCT OF ACHARYA ELECTRONICS LTD, NAGPUR 
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Pras I should begin by articulating the assump- 
tion underlying whatever I might have to say 
here. The assumption merely is that human societies 


- and individual members thereof are subject to unceas- 


ing change. And corresponding to the changes in a 
society, the value systems also change. 

From the time the human being as we know him 
today appeared on the scene of history, he has lived 
in a society. Even the most primitive society has an 
organisation. It is not a collection of individuals. 
Even at the stage when man lived by nothing more 
than gathering fruit or hunting animals, there was a 
society, howsoever, rudimentary. With passage of 
time, human societies grew complex in response to 
challenges of life and living. timately, history 
produced human beings organised in states and, later 
on, into nation-states. The emergence of nation-states 
coincided with the gtowth of mercantilism and of 
capitalism. 
~ If your thought processes are cast in a theological 
mould, you might wonder why Genesis of any of the 
great religions in the world does not attribute to God 
the creation of human societies. Surely, God in his 
ominiscience and omnipotence must have known that 
poor Adam and Eve could not live by themselves. The 
various Acts of Creation describe, whether by churn- 
ing of the oceans or otherwise, how the physical 
environment of man’s existence and man himself 
were created. But God never created societies nor 
laid down the laws governing their change and evol- 


_ ution. Man was given talent and wisdom. He was 


left free to use these as best as he could. Societies, 
therefore, became subject to laws of change, of 
growth, of decay and of renewal. 

History has recorded growth, decline and fall of 
civilisations which for a while glittered and then 


. became extinct. This is what happened to the Phar-- 


aohs, to the Babylonians, Assyrians, Byzantines and 
Romans. In our own land the Ashokan Empire, the 
Gupta Empire, the great Empire founded by the 
Moghuls and the Vija gar Empire came into'being 
and disappeared. In our life time, we witnessed the 
decline and fall of the great British Empire. If follows, 
therefore, that social changes are subject to secular 
laws and not divine laws. We cannot affix responsib- 
ility ọn to divinity for human failures in coping with 
the challenges of our times. And so God created 
neither societies nor states, not even political parties. 
Affairs of men and how they organise themselves 
effectively or otherwise were left to the laws of change 
to be derived from within the systems which came 
into being from time to time. In the measure societies 
met the challenge posed by the factors dictating 
change, in that measure there was growth. 

In our country far too many people are engaged in 
enlisting the assistance of astrologers and of other 
intermediaries between God and man im trying to 
control or predict the course of evolution not merely 
of individual destinies but also of our contemporary 
society; little do ple realise that these are vain 
efforts of people who are spiritually sick and want to 
resolve the crisis of individual character and cons- 
cience by resorting to rituals of various kinds. 

If one looks around in our country and at the world 
outside, even the most bovine amongst us is bound 
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to be struck the y crisis in almost 
every sphere of human endeavour. The symptoms of 
this crisis-are writ large. There are quite a tribe of 
Dooms-day mon even in the advanced and affluent 
societies. z 

However, let us concentrate on something for which 
we are in one way or another responsible, namely, 
our country. We see a variety of manifestations of 
human ‘turbulence—a morcha here, -a bundh there, a 
riot here, a burning of a university there, a murder- 
ous assault. Unreasonable demands of one kind or 
another rend the air. ` 

Faces to face with this turbulence and anarchy, one 
might throw up one’s hands in horror and despair 
and resort to the time-honoured thing which our 
ancestors did: repair to the forest. This was the trad- 
itional Indian way of seeking individual salvation. 
We know now that the individual cannot seek a per- 
sonal salvation in the present-day world by divorcing 
himself from society. Transistors haye penetrated 
deep into our forests and they keep on disturbing 
our poise and equanimity. And so the Indian forest 
no longer provides an escape. So some Of us take to 
the bottle..The euphoria which is generated by the 
sylvan surroundings of the Himalayan forests can be 

roduced by imbibing a little alcohol, more 
ially of an imported variety bearing various exciting 
labels. 

But there are many among us who are condemned 
to remain sober. In such a state of helplessness, 
questions keep arising. 

Are we to remain helpless observers of the contem- 
porary scene? Can we do anything about it? Or, is 
it one great Greek tragedy, inexorably moving to its 
denouement, whatever it might be? Are there any 


discernible laws governing the discrete manifestations - 


of social phenomena? Is our country changing accord- 
ing to some pattern? And if there be a pattern, what 


are the compulsions which that pattern dictates to our 
society, to our Government and, finally, to us indiv- 
idual citizens? 


This great country of ours with its heritage of art 
and literature, of architecture, of great creative works 
of our people stretching over thousands of years of 
our history, is inthe throes of the most turbulent 
processes of ch . We are going through an 
upheaval of.our entire social system. A society deeply 
rooted in tradition, held together within a frame- 
work of rigid hierarchy, has suddenly to face the 
challenges of the twentieth century—a century sym- 
bolised by the atom, its break-up and its fusion and 
the harnessing of that atom for war and for peace. 

Our society, our modes of thought, our ways of 
living are challenged by the vast explosion in science 
and technology and even vaster explosion in com- 
munications which heightens man’s consciousness 
of his social and physical environment. Man’s con- 
sciousness today embraces not merely the earth but 
the moon and the vast inter-stellar spaces which 
man is piercing. Yet, at this very time, overwhelming 
masses of our people live in lakhs of villages as 
their ancestors lived before. A child is born to a 
cobbler, and a cobbler he tends to remain even to- 
day. Or if he is a goldsmith or a silversmith, a scav- 
enger or a subsistence farmer, and so on, there is 
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little mobilit» in occupational status. This system is 
under severe strain because even the most tradition- 
al and fatalist is becoming infected with the new 
idea that things can be changed by human volition. 
Thus factors of change and of tradition and conti- 
nuity are locked in a mortal combat. : 

Our society is subject to stresses and strains of 
change as other societies in human history haye 
changed from the medieval to the modern. Medi- 
eval Europe went through that change. And when 
dynastic and religious social order stood in the way, 
dynasties fell and social order based on religion gave 
way to secular principles. Thus it was that the great 
Hapsburg Empire crumbled to pieces and Czarism 

to be demolished in a revolutionary assault. 
And in China, when the needs of modernisation 
and establishment of national identity could not be 
achieved through the Kuomintang, the revolution 
took its place. And despite that revolution, the proc- 
esses of change in China are still turbulent. A “Cul- 
tural Reyolution” had to be used as a means of ex- 
tricating the ancient Chinese society from the static 
mould of Confucian or Taoist or Buddhist tradi- 
tions. - 

And so, Indian society too is undergoing a change. 
Gradually but haltingly man is emerging in our 
country with a consciousness of being a citizen of 
India as a whole. Since the change is gradual, his 
consciousness is still tied to the old society. We know 
this contradiction from our experience of daily life. 

Most of us are still tied to the old ideas, tradi- 
tions and values even though we may try to look 
modern. Let me make it clear that by modsmity I 
do not mean Westernism. Even the most modern 
amongst us in external appearance is tied spiritually 
to the value system of our How often one 


comes across a young man who talks radical and‘ 


acts conservative! There is a contradiction between 
the past and the present, between what we say and 
what we do. How often have we not found that 
while claiming to be Indians in our consciousness, we 
drown that consciousness in particularism of one sort 
or another when it comes to concrete social action. 


We never look at a fellow Indian as an Indian. Very- 


often our assessment of him is coloured by the fact 
of his belonging to one caste or another or coming 
from one region or another. Indeed, the great city 
of Bombay which in my young days represented the 
very essence and substance of our nationalism is 
seized today by the most narrow parochialism of a 
vicious kind. 

Here is Bombay, a great city which has been devel- 
oped by energy, effort, capital, ingenuity from al- 
most every part of India. Its streets bear the names 
of the great sons of India. Bombay was thus our 
premier national capital. Today, forces have been 
allowed to grow which like pock-marks have disfig- 
ured the fair name of the city. The great and glorious 
tradition of tolerance has been drowned Here. 

We are either a citizen of India or wo are not. 
There is no middle position. And yet as we go ac- 
Toss our country, people seem to think and live in a 
series of middle positions. India, yes. But then I and 
my family, my caste and community, my region, 
my language. Here then is a source of turbulence 
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born out of interaction between the compulsions of 
modernisation and the thought processes and value 
systems of the past aggravated by - general poverty 
in the country. a 

The second source of turbulence has its origin in 
the cont-adiction between the -process of creating a 
modern aation-state and the baffling diversity in the 
composi-ion of our people. If one looks at our Con- 
stitution one might be led to believe that everything 
has been acconiplished and that the Constitution is 
a documsnt of achievenients. Nothing could be far- 
ther from truth. And nothing would be calculated 
to destroy our country more than the facile assump- 
tion that the Constitution is the document of achiev- 
ements rather than a manifesto of our aspirations. 
And if scme members of our learned judiciary had 
their wa} they would destroy the orderly fulfilment 
of these aspirations by converting the Constitution 
into a scripture subject to the most formalistic and, 
therefore deadening rules of interpretation choking 
off urgently needed changes. 

How complex is the problem of creating modern 
sovereign nation-states can be understood if one real- 
ises that n the long history of human evolution the 
state as we know it today is a very recent creation. 

Undoubtedly, in the making of a modern state the 
‘territoria’, linguistic, religious and cultural principles 
are important. But how do we apply these princip- 
les to ouz country with its baffling diversity? It is 
not easy. In Pakistan they thought that Islam would 
unite therm all. We know what happened to that 
frail basis for unity. Tho rickety basis of religion 
collapsed. 


Our founding fathers were profoundly right in en- 


shrining the secular basis as a sovereign principle 
through which the stato could find a common den- 
ominator >f our national unity. But it is one thing to 
enunciate a principle and it is quite another-to let it 
remain there. And the way we have proceeded in 
the last twenty-five years, the exigencies of party 
politics arə tending to destroy the- secular principle. 
How often our secular democracy is made to 
yield to perochialism and particularism of one sort 
or another. Almost every political party in India 
adopts its-candidates not use they are relevant 
to the processes of modernisation of India but be- 
cause they are deemed to appeal to the backward 
sentiments associated with caste, creed, community, 
religion ard region. Even governments are formed 
on these principles. The logic of adult universal 
franchise cnly produces caste or creed contractors. 
How then do we create a modern nation-state 
when the motivating force in the value system—the 
terms on which you judge a candidate for Parlia- 
ment or an Assémbly—is totally irrelevant to 
purposes of modernisation? One adopts a candidate 
not because he is a good Indian and competence 
but because he is a good Bihari or.a Malayalee, a 
Maratha, a Kunbi, a Banjara or a Lingayat. Is this 


a fact or fiction? If we look at the facts straight in’ 


the eyo we -ustantly realise that there is a vast differ- 
ence between what we say and what we do, between 
our aspirations and our achievements. : 

If we want to modernise our society, we must red- 
uce the ccntradiction between what we say and 
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what we do. I might give you another example of 
this contradiction. It is an example which enrages 
and infuriates me. z 

A friend of mine is a poor professor. Most of 
them are. He is blessed with a daughter. He wants 
to get her married. But he belongs to Bihar. And in 
Bihar they have the practice of dowry. They accept 
it to this day in the midst of our so-called moder- 
nity. One day he read that an important person had 
become leader of an anti-dowry movement. His joy 
knew no bounds. When he found that he had a son, 
he was joyous still. So he went to him in the hope 
that this t stalwart leading an anti-dowry move- 
ment oul probably. marry his son to his daughter. 
He said, “Here is my daughter, very accomplished, 
an MA, and what not. know you are leading a 
movement against dowry.” 

And what I give isatrue story. He said, “Yes, 

we want once for all to banish this accursed system. 
I don’t t dowry. I will not negotiate with 
you. That is a horrible thought. But it is for you 
to consider how much your daughter will bring and 
how she would feel if she didn’t.” That ended his 
hope of getting his daughter married without dowry. 
Could there be anything more venal than our educat- 
ed young men of today being purchased as husbands 
for a refrigerator, a tape-recorder, a motor car, a 
transistor, vessels of stainless steel or even a bicycle? 

‘We cannot create a new society by enshrining valu- 
es, sentiments and emotions derived from the past 
social system. The past values will smother our 
attempts to create a new society. The turbulence 
governing the transformation of India will be more 
or less dependent upon whether we act in accordance 
with imperatives of the new society which we wish to 
create or continue to act and assess men and events 
in terms of our past social system. Whatever we do, 
the struggle between the new and the old will con- 
‘tinue inexorably because the consciousness of individ- 
ual citizens of India has been awakened by their 
participation in the national struggle. It was this 
participation which ensured to them their democratic 
rights and liberties. Our citizens enjoy rights and 
liberties of all kinds. The very processes of exercis- 
ing these rights and liberties in the democratic system 
create hopes and aspirations, and these hopes and ` 
aspirations come into conflict with the meagreness of 
wealth we are ucing. And so we have here 
another source of conflict and turbulence. 

Of course there are some bright people sitting in 
drawing rooms or clubs who argue that we should: 
not have democracy or that wo should have some 
kind of dictatorship. If I may say so, these are 
ridiculous attempts of the Indian intellect to grapple 
with realities. Fortunately, drawing-room conversa- 
(tons in Bombay or Delhi or Calcutta do not affect 
history. 

The conflict between the aspirations of the people 
and their fulfilment can only be resolved not by 
limiting the rights of the people but by paying serious 
attention to the problems of India’s economic growth 
and development. 

The economic transformation of India from a state 
of subsistence economy to a state where our agricul- 
turo and industry produce sufficient wealth to promote 
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self-sustaining growth is full of difficulties. These 
difficulties are not lessened by the tendency on our 
part to accept uncritically foreign growth models, 
whether inspired by classical or neo-classical, Marxist 
or neo-Marxist schools. 
thus far gives us no assurance that we are capable of 
bringing about the economic transformation within 
our democratic framework unless policies, attitudes 
and social structures within our system which inhibit 
the growth of productive forces in industry and agri- 
culture are freed from the slogans or shibboleths, 
both of the Right and of the Left. -t 
L should caution those who indulge, dayin and 
day out, in the naive slogan that India could attain 
prosperity through the simple application of tho 
laissez faire doctrine. I am equally certain that plan- 
ned economic development such as we have witnessed 
in the last quarter of a oot is not likely to prod- 
uce any better results ess wo impose upon our 
entire system political and economic disciplines which 
are daily sacrificed at the altar of day-to-day existence 
called pragmatism. Nor, indeed, can our planning be 
meaningful and effective unless its foundations are 
laid on the actual life as it exists in the lakhs of 
villages of our country and unless we take into 
account the need for extreme diversity in the priori- 
ties not only between one State and another but from 
one region to another and from one group of villages 
to another. 3 
And since we are dealing with social responsibility 
and the value system, it is, appropriate for me to 
remind ourselves that modern industry cannot grow 
through the outlook which might be appropriate for 
a money-changer but is wholly alien to an industrial 
culture. I am equally certain that much of the 
malaise in our economy arises out of our failure to 
check, especially through the kind of distributive 
aystem we have created, the cancerous growth of a 
parasitical class of money-changers. 
The compulsions of India’s modernisation uire 
the emergence of a newethic. There should bea 
new ethic in regard to work. Unless work becomes 
worship, we cannot prosper. Honesty must be foll- 
owed as the best policy even if it does not become 
part of prevailing morality. Unless the area of 
superstition is reduced by the area of rationality and 
scientific temper, we cannot put to use modern science 
and technology. T 
Perhaps I might give you a very simple example of 
how the simple concept of time changes with tho 
change in the socio-economic structure. What was 
the concept of time in our traditional rural ae 
The time was divided into very broad divisions. o 
only relevant time was when one rose from one’s 
sleep to work in the field. When the sun set ono 
went to bed. That was the only valid concept of 
time in those days. But this concept of time is not 
_valid for those who are interested in modernisation. 
Time is now split into seconds, minutes, hours, 
depending upon id occupation. To e pilot of an 
aircraft, time is split into fractions of seconds. Time 
for a factory worker is different from the concept of 
time of a farmer. 
Let me take another example, namely, the concept 
of rights and obligations. Our traditional society 
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The way we have proceeded . 


was bound together entirely by a series of obligations. 
The concept of the right of an individual had no 
validity. But in a society which is fresing itself 
from tho constraints of the joint family and caste, 
where man as an individual is emerging, we cannot 
make progress unless the assertion of rights which 
is meritable and an acceptance of obligations have 
been. worked into a coherent system. In a democratic 
set-up such as ours, political parties which take to 
the path of least resistance and merely whet the 
appetite by talking of rights without having the cour- 
age to talk of obligations, cannot hope to carry out 
the economic transformation but only add to the 
common misery of the very people whose rights they 
seek to champion in a mood of populist fervour. 
And what is true of political parties is equally true of 
each one of us. If I have railed against the mind- 
lessness of the Left, I should equally warn the 
cretins of the Right. In the vind of today, there 
can be no laissez faire. If there is anyone among 
us who thinks that the right to profit and to property 
is an unqualified right without any obligations, he is 
living in a world of unreality. 

I have gone on, long enough and in a discursive 
way, to deal with some ideas on citizenship and 
changing values. Whatever might be our profession, 
we cannot engage in it meaningfully unless each one 
of us has some idea of the total picture of social, 
economic and political transformation which is tak- 
ing place in India, howsoever haltingly. We as 
individual citizens are organised in various associa- 
tions, and this transformation has to be consumm- 
ated within a democratic framework. We have to 

t the fact that a responsible citizen is one who 
in thought, words and action promotes the new 
value system. Unless we do so there will be a long 
night of frustration and anarchy in our country. 

The forces working to bring about the transforma- 
tion in our contemporary society are qualitatively 
different from various efforts at change and reform 
in the past history of India. Gautam Buddha tried 
to change our ideas, beliefs and practices. Fora 
while he seemed to succeed, only to be defeated in 


the lon This fate befell every movement for 
change ired by ethics founded on religion. And 
all these efforts to one more sect in India, and 
society as a whole remained immune. The contem- 


rary transformation is dictated by secular needs. 

o must face the challenge squarely and not be 
frightened back into the past. 

(Based on tho anthors adiro nt oon of 


Relations Society of India in Bombay on 
January 23, 1974) 
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| Coal Mines Authority Ltd. 


f 


1 


Production 
(in Lacs of Ton) 


a 





Division. ..- 1972-73 ` . 1973-74 1974-75 Target ` 

. ` ž 
Eastern 207.20 ` - 210.50 -240.00 | 
Central 142.50 155.50 ‘ 203.30 - 
Western 166.30 164.60 - 206.60 
Assam. `. -6.10  ~ 4.10 7.20." 
Total - ` `- 511.10 634.60 -~ 656.10 


= The Increase of production in the first year of Coal Mines ‘Authority 
_, i3 23.50 Lacs ton. a 


_ Coal Mines Authority Ltd. The Man Power of Mines 
wa. (Zonal Basis) . 


a ee 


Mines Man Power 
m II I ene 

Eastern Zone 216 1,67,148 
Central Zone 62 i 1,01,140 
Western Zone 61 - ; 86,595 
Assam 3 - ; 4,517 
Calcutta l xX. _-- 646 

Total 344 -Total 3,60,046. 


= COAL MINES AUTHORITY LTD. 


(Government of India Undertaking) 
10, Camac Street (10th Floor) 
CALCUTTA - 700017. 
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And hang on | 
But for a thrill 
Go up Tiger HIH 


$ “Come to the heights of Dexebiny oe 
An ndie's sotii er 


This striking .plece of Jingle 
came right from the pen of a 
oreign tourist. He stayed at the 
cozy Tiger Hill Tourist Lodge In 
his sojourn through India. ger 


Hill Is famous for the viéw that. 


it offers of sunrise on Mount 
Everest and also of other 
majestic Himalayan peaks like 
Kanchanjungha... 


`. And experience a Wondertel feeling”. | 
5 a See oP as 


Plus...the mystlé blue meunt- 
alns, the cool clean alr a 
tranquillity all around. It’s o 


11 km from Barjeeling. Transport 


available frem Tourist Burgay, 
Darjeeling. The Tourlst Lodge 
here offers comfertable accom- 
modation, excellent culsine and 
a bar to quench your thirst. ` 


For further detalls and reservation please contact - 
TOURIST BUREAU 


-Ajit Manslons, Nehru Road, Darjeeling Phono : 50 Gram : DARTOUR 


Department of Tourlsm,Government of West Béngal 
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present situation in India is the direct 

Imperatives Deceit of the capil path of ‘SowMopreat on 

Mg ere ete T Pte which the country has been placed by, the ruling 

: y for the past twenty-seven years. Never before 

of , T the bankruptcy of this path been, so manifest, on 

: a global scale, as, today. ae 

oon - Every problem that faces us today in India raises. 

. : the very question of the system itself—a system that 

Left -~ has produced a Watergate and landed the entire, capit- 

alist world in a vicious circle of stagnant produc- 

z : _ tion, unbridled profiteering and political corruption, 

d i = galloping inflation and price-rise, acute balance of 

an i payment deficits and criminal waste of natural resour- 
ces, human and otherwise. 

In marked and shining contrast stands the other 


Democratic | ` system, the socialist system, headed by the Soviet 


Union, the land of Lenin and of the great October 


Socialist Revolution. 
bf - : è Reactionary vested interests all over the world are 
Unit y twisting and turning, trying to hide this basic cont- 


tast from the working masses. 
All that the votaries of “pragmatism” and of ‘‘cent- 

; rism” have succeeded in doing in our country, by 

: _ their fiscal and monetary gimmicks over the last two 
N.K. KRISHNAN f years, is to pass from one fiasco to another, landing 
; the nation deeper and nia in the mire of economic 
: and political crisis, of multi-faceted crisis. The pol- 
icies of ted concessions to the yested interests, 
„to the landlords, monopolists, hoarders and specul- 
ators pursued by the Indira Gandhi Goyernment in 
the recent period, in the name of. “softening” their 
opposition and coaxing them into “‘playing the game” 
havo only resulted in all-round: aggravation ‘of the 
CIisis. - f 1 a ai 

j ' á The handing back of the wheat-trade’ to the whol- 
tone esalers, the pushing-up of the prices of standard cloth, 
ee - vanaspati, drugs, etc. and the policy p by step 
: P É decontrol adopted in order to appease the big indust- 
ë rialists and coax them to give up their sabotage of 
4 production, the persistent refusal to fackle the prob- 
lem of black money, the increase in indirect taxes on 
essential commodities in the name of reducing deficit 
financing, the dogged fight against an attempt to tax 
the rural rich, the pro-monopolist credit policies of the 
nationalised banks, war against the victims of inflation 
instead of against its makers and beneficiaries—these 
are only a few instances of the Rightward shift in 
the Government’s economic policies which has aggrav- 

ated the already serious crisis. 
And thriving on the soil created by such policies 
and the resulting mass discontent, Right reactionary 
- and fascist forces are on the prowl today from State 
to State, camouflaged under Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
version of Sarvodaya and ‘‘party-less”, ‘‘ideology- 

7 : less”, “democracy”. . 

- Never have the progressive and Left sections inside 
the Congress fa a more serious challenge. The 
entire momentum generated by the split of 1969 has 
been allowed to dissipato itself and now stands in 

- serious peril of reversal. 
The and progressive sections inside the Cong- 
g , ress have to realise that it is capitalism in crisis that 
: generates and throws up fascism. Right reaction 
and fascism can no longer be fought by mere verbal 
denunciation. They can only be fought by fighting -. 
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out those groups and classes who are the makers of 
tho crisis‘and yet are sought to be appeased by the 
Congress Government. 

There is no soft or painless way out of the present 
crisis. Right reaction, neocolonialism and fascism 
can be fought and prevented from engulfing the 
nation only by a fight to secure reversal of the Gov- 

_ eroment’s present policies on the economic front, a 
fight, against the most aggressive and parasitical 
classes entrenched in the capitalist system of a devel- 
oping country like India. Sucha fight alone can, 
and will, rally the enthusiastic support of the work- 
ing class, of the student and youth community, of 
the intelligentsia, of the most oppressed and down- 
trodden rural masses. 

The minimum charter of demands put forward by 
the Communist Party of India and the mass organis- 
ations as the basis of their present nation-wide cam 
aign and struggle programme embodies precisely 
those demands which represent the key links which 
have to be seized in the present situation in order to 
hit at those sections and classes who function as the 
worst vampires of the present system. 

A consensus in the Left and democratic camp on 
such key demands has to be accompanied by the real- 
isation that the struggle of the Indian people today 
to find a way out of the present crisis is also a strug- 
gle against the forces of neocolonialism and merges 
with the world-wide struggle against imperialism and 
war which has attianed a new dimension in the recent 
period in the background of the new stage of the 
world capitalist crisis. A platform of Left and democra- 
tic unity in India is i ble from anti-imperialism 
from closer cooperation and ‘friendship with the 
socialist world. ° 

Those who call themselyes Leftists, but equivocate 
on anti-imperialism or trade in anti-Sovietism, act in 
practice as allies of the reactionary vested interests. 
It is necessary to demarcate real Leftism from ‘‘pse- 
udo-Leftism” of all brands. It is no accident that 
the pseudo-Leftists get the biggest boost in our 
country from the most reactionary sections of the 
monopoly press, in the name of ‘‘anti-Congressiam”’. 

The second imeprative of-Left and democratic unity 
in India is to forge effective and adequate political 
instruments for implementing radical measures urg- 
ently needed to find a >way out of the present crisis. 
Never in the history of independent India has the 
need for forging such mass instruments of implement- 
aion become so urgent as today: 

The history of the last twenty-seven years of 
Indian Independence has amply confirmed every 
single one of Lenin’s teachings on the State. It has 
shown that the State structure and the administrativo 
system built up in India by the Congress Government 
is capable of nothing except function as thc hand- 
maid of the vested interests at all levels. 

To believe that vague plans and verbal thunder 
against Right reaction will bring about radical social 
change is to live in a fool’s paradise. Even ifa 
scheme is a revolutionary one, a revolutionary pry 
is needed to implement it. This is the lesson borne 
out of the experience of all newly liberated countries 

` din the recent period... . 
Whether it be monopoly procurement by means of 
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à graded levy and the setting up of an effective public 
distribution system for all essential commodities, or 
implemeation of radical agrarian reforms, or struggle 
against the hoarders and profiteers, or fight against 
black money, or efficient running of the public sector, 
unless the masses and mass organisations are brought 
into active participation in a massive way, sabotage 
by reactionary forces (inside as well as outside the - 
ruling party) and the bureaucracy cannot be broken 
and effective implementation cannot be guar- 
anteed. 

That is why the charter of demands put forward 
by the Communist Party of India and the mass 
organisations emphasises the importance of the ‘‘est- 
ablishment of popular committees of those parties, 
mass Organisations and forces which are for implem- 
enting these demands”. 

Such effective political instruments of implement- 
ation can be built up and consolidated only through, 
and in the course of, mass action and mass struggles 
from below. The active role played by mass organi- 
sations representing- different sections of working 
masses becomes crucial in this. 

The key weakness of the progressive and Left 
sections in the Congress today lies precisely in this 
field, in the field of mass work and mass action at 
grass-root. level, in the field of mass struggle which 
alone can throw up popular committees for effective 
implementation. In the context of this weakness, 
Reaction inside the Congress, combined with the 
bureaucracy and the yested interests, gets a free 
field for its sabotaging activities, rendering the Con- 
getss organisation totally sick and paralysed as an 
instrument of social change. Í = 

To forge unity in mass action, in mass struggle, in 
creating effective mass political instruments'-of impl- 
ementation of radical social change, between progres- 
sive and Left sections inside the Congress and 
those outside, is as urgent today as arriving ata 
common national-democratic consensus on platform 
of demands and rallying public opinion behind it. 
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OUTH unrest has been debated for long by . polit” 
icians, administrators, educationists and others- 
There have been reports of commissions and commit- 
tees, and there have been numerous seminars and 
conferences, apart from the Home Ministry’s law 
and order studies on the subject. 

At the level of the Union Goverment, oven a 
Department of Youth Services was set Up some years 
ago, with a sizable amount at its disposal. The various 
formulations made over the years and the steps taken 
seem to have had no impact whatsoever, judging by 
the way youth and students are being made use of by 
certain parties and groups to further their own inter- 
ests. Months after the Central Department was set 
up, the person in charge of it confessed that he had 
not the ghost of an idea of what to do or how to 
make the best use of the funds available. He saw the 
role of the Department as one of coordination of the. 
activities of the existing youth organisations and stu- 
dent bodies in the country, many of which were not 
even genuine. Thus, there has been a groping in the 
dark among those who would like orderly progress 
through the canalisation of the intelligence and ener- 
gies of students and youth along constructive lines. 

In the pre-Independence era, youth did play 
a big part in the national struggle, lending dynamism , 
to it, and there was a degree of discipline among. 
those who participated in the struggle, not excluding 
the Quit India movement. One remembers with nos- 


it as a duty. One remembers, too, the groups of 
students who went to villages and established com- 
munication with the poverty-stricken people through 
participation in the task of educating them, discuss- 
ing problems with them, cleaning localities that. need- 
ed it. It is true that a large number of students kept 
away from such activity, but then they had inhibi- 
tions that kept them away from the freedom move- 
ment itself. The participants too were not defiant 
young men and women; they defied the alien rulers, 
no doubt, but they were disciplined soldiers in a move- 
ment which could not afford indiscipline. They t- 
ed the leadership even when some of them felt 
the leadership did not go far enough. 

Today the situation is very different, and it is 


— 


~: 


obviously futile to expect the conditions ofa bygone ' 


era to return. We are in the twenty-cighth year of 
ENE ER and the passing generation that has 
wie authority in different fields in thig period has 
-not given a glowing account of itself in terms of 
moral calibre and personal integrity, with a few 
honourable exceptions. Acquisition of power and of 
wealth that appeared to enhance power became the 
aim of most of those who could favo played & con- 
structivo part in shaping the nation’s social and econ- 
omic structure. The reference here is not only to the 
politicians elected to Parliament and the legislatures, 
| but to almost all those who have occupied positions 
-of leadership in different walks of life, educationists 
and profeasionals not excluded. l 
In short, tho ing generation set an example by 
its conduct which could havo no other consequence 
except to cause either resentment or emulation among 
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the youth of the country. That this is what has hap- 
pened is hardly disputable. i 

It ħas often been pointed out that youth unrest is 
not peculiar to India, that it is in fact a world-wide 
phenomenon. This is true. But with our background, 
. created by leaders of the calibre of Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, it would have been possible to 
channelise the energies of youth for nation-building 
purposes. This is precisely where we have failed, as 
a generation, and the aged leaders who are now act- 
ively engaged in inciting youth to violence in some 

of the country are prominent among those 
who failed, for at the dawn of Independence they 
had been looked upon as leaders of youth. 

Haying failed to do their duty for two and a half 
decades, they have in the evening of their lives decid- 
ed to create conditions of chaos in the name of a 
so-called revolution that has neither short-term nor 
long-term aims related to the wéll-being of the mass 
of our people who are still poor and illiterate. One 
would like to know their answer to a simple question. 
Even if they say they could not have done much on 

tho- economic - front by virtue of not‘having been in 
jower, prevented them over these long years 

m organising student power to spfead at least 
litetacy, if not education, in the far-flung villages 
of India? One wonders if they ever even thought of 
this massive problem which is at the root of our 
backwatdness, apart from faulty implementation, if 
not sabotage of declared social and economic policies. 

The easiest thing to do today isto incite young 
men ‘to indulge in defiance and violence; and the 
most difficult, to guide them effectively to engage in 
activities that can increase awareness among the 
urban and rural masses considerably and them 
familiar with the basic problems of our people. 
Many of our political parties, obsessed with dreams 
of power for themselves and imcapable of sustained 
hard work among the people that can bring them 
popular rt in democratic elections and at other 
times, er the časy course. There is not much 
evidence of coherent or constructive thinking about 
the nation’s future, which is made of much more 
than successive elections and artificial demonstrations 
that hurt the poor most by disrupting production 
and paralysing noriial life. There unfortunately is 
Titte sign of introspection among the “leaders” who 
have in the years of ffeedom missed or made a mess 
of the many opportunities history offered them. 
Rowdyism and chaos have come to be equated with 
revolution in the minds of some of those persons 
Whose names have been appearing in our news- 
papers for decades and'who have little positive 
achievement to show for all the gratuitous publicity 
they have received and continue to receive. 

Mauch confusion, regrettably, is being promoted 
ih the name of Mahatma Gandhi who had utter 
clarity about ends and means and about the role of 
youth and students m the development of society. 
What Gandhiji said does not seen to appeal even 
to the proclatmed Gandhians of today who take 
refuge in the word “satyagraha” to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. “Flow can students serve the country?” 

Garidhiji asked, and answered the question thus: 
“The ‘idle answer is that a student should study 
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well, safeguarding his health meanwhile and cherish- 
ing the aim of using the fruits-of his study in jthe ser- 
vice of the country.” On another occasion he said: 


‘**He who has not learnt to respect others cannot hope 


fof respect for himself. An attitude of imsolence ill 
becomes students.” But these are aspects of Gandhi- 
jis thinking that present-day Gandhians. would 
prefer to ignore. Ie 

After a long spellin the wilderness, with nothing 
to show for their existence, they feel intoxicated 
when they find sections of youth, organised by others 
for their own purposes, coming to their meetings 
and joining their demonstrations. They ate either 
unable to see beyond the momentary excitement, or 
willingly play the game of the parties and forces that 
offer them ready-made audiences and a ready-made 
“following”. , ad 

The youth and students are not much to blame 
for the situation that has developed, although there 
is no need to minimise their duty of understanding 
problems as well as the consequences ‘of their 
actions. The failure to change the system of educa- 
tion and the structure of the administrative appar- 
atus has led to the continuous growth of youd Hi 
terests in most walks of life. The failure of leaders, 
irrespective of ideology or political aims, to set an 
example in integrity and honesty, has led to a per- 
missive atmosphere in’ which the less responsible 
among youth and students have found it possible 
to become “leaders”. It has been tted from 
Bihar as well as from certain cities of Uttar Pradesh 
that in the name of the ‘‘non-violent’’ and “‘truthfal’’ 
movement going on in Bihar, shopkeepers and others 
are being bullied by so-called student groups into 
parting with considerable sums for which no receipts 
are issued. This only shows that toughs have as- 
sumed the leadership of sections of the youth move- 
ment. The majority of students are either indifferent 
to what goes on, or conform to the dictates of the 
bullies. This surely is no youth movement. ` 

This development has also become possible because 
of the atmosphere that ils in the institutions of 
learning. Teachers are divided into warring groups, 
and each: group makes use of a section of students 
to denigrate or embarrass other groups of teach- 
ers. The authorities of these institutions - play 
teachers against teachers, and teachers and students 
against each other. Teachers have largely ceased 
to command respect because, first, they are unable 
to impart worthwhile knowledge- due to their own 
limitations, and secondly, they do not have the cour- 
age to express themselves. As in the case of Luck- ' 
now University recently, the few that had: the cour- 
age to protest against malpractices soon found them- 
selves isolated and threatened, and that was the end 
of that. , 

Of course, there are parents whose avarice and 
selfishness cannot inspire their children to develop 
ideals of any kind. It is not accidental that the most 
troublesome elements in some of the campuses are 
from families that flaunt their affluence and have no 
interest other than self-aggrandisement. It is 
surprising that many of the ‘‘student leaders” are able 
to spend lavishly, and not only during union elec- 
tions. Nor is it surprising that almost each of them 


has a group of toughs to do his bidding. In short, 
of tke youth movement in the country is in the 
ands of lawless elements, and this is so because 
of the failures and inadequacies of the passing gener- 
ation, including you and me. 
That there is widespread and growing discontent 
among the masses is obvious. This discontent has not 
alaa re overnight. It is the cumulative product of 


factors—of the non-realisation of the great: 


expectaticns roused in the early years of freedom, of 
‘the non-fulfilment of promises made and earnestly 
believed, of the massive proverty of our people accén- 
tuated by the licence given to hoarders and other 
anti-social elements to operate without fear, of mass- 
ive illiteracy, of the economic disparities that have 
i or grown instead of diminishing, of the 
concentration of wealth and power in the hands of a, 
few despite the Directive Principles of State Policy, 
of the futility of an educational system that has 
little relation to the needs of a poor country struge- 
ling for d2velopment, of an administrative structure 
inherited “rom the colonial era and based on borro- 
wed ideas and incapable of responding to popular 
urges and aspirations. 
The economic democracy Gandhiji and Nehru 
dreamt of appears to be a receding goal instead of a 
nearing ome, and the current economic crisis makes 


the goal even dimmer. While all this is true for the ` 


majority cf our people, the fruits of economic devel- 
opment, by no means inconsiderable, have been 
cornered by the rich and the new-rich in both the 
urban and roral areas. A closed shop of prosperi 
has comé nto being, with the toiling masses eel 
ing-for food and shelter beyond the pale. 

While this is so, agitations like the one in Gujarat 


earlier anc in Bihar now should not be seen as Telat- - 


ed to the problems of the poor and the downtrodden, 
despite the slogans raised by the political parties and 
their youth wings. These agitations are of the well- 
to-do mairly. They are not- content with what they 
have gained, and they have no time to spare for the 
poor, most of whom are in the rural areas. It is not 
Without meaning that the landless workers and the 
oppressed castes are not involved in the “movement”. 
It 18 not w-thout significance that Big Business houses 
show extraordinary ‘interest in the agitation. What 
the leading role played in it by the RSS cadres means 
is clear encugh. There is no need: here to discuss the 
absurd demand for the dissolution of „the Bihar 
Assembly or the equally absurd proposal made for 
the selection of candidates by the Sangharsh Samiti 
volunteers who have ‘not shown themselves to be 
dedicated to the cause of the poor and the weak. 

Youth pa should shape the nation’s destiny, and 
youth and staténts ‘have to organise themselves on 
that basis. There has been a failure of leadership, 
and it is pechaps natural for young men and women 
to listen to anyone who pretends to know the answer 
to their problems. The simple troth, however, is that 
they have allowed themselves to be misled by dec- 
repit old men with reputations reaching out frem a 
distant past, by frustrated politicians whose anpe 
point programme is the achievement of er for 
th aadal de 


the kind of economic’ and social changesthat alone 
can lift the le out of the morass. 

It is a pity that students and youth, wae all 
their adult pretensions, allow themselves to be mis- 
guided. The rumblings among youth have been in 
evidence long enough for one to look hopefully for 
the emergence of mature, determined and purposeful 
leadership from their ranks, but just now one looks 
in vain. Students and youth can change the social 
fabric and the economic structure only if they cease 
to look upon themselves as a privileged class entitled 
to special treatment, and think and act in terms of 
the mass of our people whose sacrifices and suffering 
have made it possible for the students to get their 
education even as they have made it possible for 
the affluent minority to retain and enlarge their 
privileges and power. 

Ganghiji’s talisman, the face of the poorest man 
or woman you have seen, is still valid, and it is this 
talisman that can enable the students and youth to 
think for themselves and act with wisdom. We of 
the passing generation can only hope that they will. 
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[REONT events internationally, and in Southern 


Africa in particular, have helped to sharpen the 
focus of. attention of the Pari of Africa and the 
world on the question’ of the destruction of the 
criminal system of apartheid in South Africa and the 
liberation of our oppressed and struggling people. 

Throughout the world the forces of Reaction are 
suffering successive defeats. The peoples of Africa 
and the’ world struggling for national liberation, 
social progress and peace are scoring impressive 
victories. > 

Of particular relevance to us and the peoples of 
Africa is, of course, the heroic victory scored by our 
brother peoples and combatants of Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Guinea Bissau and Cape Verde in helping to 
bring about the downfall of the hated Portuguese 


‘ calonial and fascist regime of Caetano. 


This decisive victory has not only opened up the 


j prospects for the rapid accession to independence of 


the peoples of the Portuguese colonies ın Africa; it 
has also greatly strengthened the liberation forces of 
our own country, helped further to isolate and. 
weaken the racist and fascist regime of South Africa, 
and made the task of removing the regime all the 
more pressing and urgent. , 

The great African Revolution is advancing inexor- 
ably towards the borders of South Africa. Portugal, 
an important ally in the counter-revolutionary unholy 
alliance of Portugal, Rhodesia and South Africa; has 
found itself unable to hold its own against the brave 
and relentless blows delivered by our brother peoples 


` of the Portuguese colonies. The sense of desperation 
_ of the South African racists has 


L sharpened. , 

The day for which they have armed themselves 
with the most modern supersonic aircraft, warships, 
missiles and tanks is approaching. And that is the 
day when, in an attempt tó defeat the revolution in 
South Africa itself, they will let loose their murderous 
wares against the peoples of independent Africa, to 
push -back the frontiers of the African Revolution 
and to deny us our natural rear. : 

The South African racists and their imperialist 
allies have. prepared very carefully, sparing neither 
money nor effort to ensure that they transform South 
Africa into a strong fortress for the defence of the 
huge imperialist stake in our country and a spring- 
board for subversion of the African olution and 
the recolonisation of Africa. 

In the interests of our people, the peoples of Afri- 
ca and the world, this bastion of Reaction must be 
destroyed. 

The African National Congress, its whole leader- 
ship and membership at home and abroad, are 
bending every effort to the realisation of this task. 
We are engaged ma complex and difficult striggle 
to strengthen the underground machinery of our 
ofganisation inside the country. Working under 
conditions of a police and fascist state, our cadres 
are making steady progress in consolidating and 
expanding the underground machinery of our 
organisation. l . 

This internal machinery, with the aid and suppo 
of the section of our organisation outside the country, 
is constantly working to reach all sections of our 
people throughout the country, to organise them and 
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to lead them in open. mass-political action against the 
Vorster regime. However, we are fully aware that 
without armed struggle, it is impossible for us 
to defeat the fascist regime and restore power to the 
people. The ANC is, therefore, engaged continu- 
ously in the process of building up a le’s arm 
-UMKHONTO WE SIZWE (Spear of the Nation), in 
recruiting, training and arming its cadres. 

In our situation, which is characterised by the 
mass revolutionary enthusiasm of all our people, by 
the vicious reaction of the enemy to the popular mass 
struggle, and by the emergence of extremely . fayour- 
able moral and material conditions as.a result-of the 

-victories ‘of our sister movements in the Portuguese 
colonies, the question of engaging the racist forces 
‘inside South Africa itself in armed combat is a very 
urgent matter indeed. 

The tasks we have.to carry out are commensurate 
with the strength of the enemy and his importance 
in the global strategy of imperialism. It is necessary 
for us here to briefly enumerate this strength and 
importance of the racist regime to enable us to have 
a Detter perspective of events in that region of the 

‘ world and also to demonstrate that, notwithstanding 
the emergence of conditions favourable for the 
prosecution of the anti-imperialist and national lib- 
eration struggle, South Africa remains the bulwark 
of Reaction and subversion; and that her very exist- 
ence constitutes a real threat to the peace and 
stability of Africa and the world at large. These 


arer 

(1) South Africa’s strategic geographic position 
in guarding, the sea-lanes or what the Western powers 
prefer calling their ‘‘life-lines”’; 

(2) South Africa’s strong anti-Communist posture 
and reactionary policies makes her a natural ally 
of the West; 

(3) Her’ vast mineral and human resources cont- 
inue to constitute a seemingly inexHaustible source 
for the accumulation of super-profits by the multi- 

national corporations of the West; i 
` (4) As a highly modernised state and one of the 

richest in the world offering foreign investors returns 
second to none, and without the fear of nationalising 
their assets, South Africa has ensured the backing 
of Western monopoly interests in the preservation of 
the status quo, that is, the brutal suppression and 
inhuman exploitation of the dispossessed black mass- 
" es of our country. oo 
Viewed against this background and bearing in 
mind that practically all Western powers have a 
-huge stake in the neighbouring countries of- Bots- 
. wana, Swaziland, Lesotho, » Rhodesia, Namibia, 
Angola and Mozambique where they enjoy prospec- 
ting, extracting and other licences, it becomes clear 
why the applecart should not-be toppled or disturbed. 
Collectively this region produces, supplies or has the 
biggest deposits of gold, uranium, copper, manganese 
platinum, titanium, gem and industrial diamonds of 


the world. South Africa alone, besides being the _ 


Western world’s biggest supplier of gold, is an im 

ortant source of strategic raw materials. On the 
world: market she is the greatest producer of platinum, 
the second greatest producer of chromium mangan- 
ese, antimony and lithium, and one of the most 
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- important pours of iaratinim, vanadium, as 


bestos, coal, copper, nickel, iron, mica ¡and many 
other minerals. - ni i 

It is hoped that the above would demonstrate as 
to why the national liberation struggles if this re- 
gion have not made the desired .progress as else- 
where. This is not meant to whitewash our own 
weaknesses, mistakes and faults in the prosecution 
of our respective struggles for freedom, but to place 
the entire position: in historical perspective and: to 
show that any liberation stru in any part of the 
world becomes that much more difficult and prot- 
racted where imperialism has deep roots. 

Even a cursory study of the pavaner, eby 
our brothers in the Portuguese colonies woyld reveal 
„that, notwithstanding their bravery, courage, deter- 


“mination, relentlessness and great sacrifice, the vic- 


tories scored over the years have been basically due 
to the relative weakness of the enemy, besides other 
favourable factors as friendly neighbouring states, 
etc. Portugal, though an imperial power’ did not 
possess the wherewithal and capacity to fight long 
and costly wars on three fronts. Poor and under- 
developed Portugal could not sustain her hold and 
aggression in her colonies without the massive milit- 
ary, economic and other support she received from 
her Western and NATO allies including South Africa 
and Rhodesia. In other words, to use a cliche, Portu- 
gal has indeed been the weakest link in the’ imperial- 
ist chain. n 

Though a frontal attack and a devastating blow has 
been delivered to Portuguese imperialism, we should 
not underestimate the strength of her allies to in- 
fluence the course of events in her colonies. All 
attempts will be made to forestall the granting of 
total and unconditional independence by her foreign 
backers until they feel confident that the transfer of 
power would not adversely affect their basic interests. 
In this context, South Africa is bound to play a 
key role. ‘ 

Obsolete and discredited reasons as “‘noț'ready for 
immediate independence”, the necessity to '‘‘transfer 
power peacefully”, or the holding of a “national refer- 
endum to ascertain the wishes of the le”, to the 
raising of bogeys as an imminent Communist take- 
over, or expressing helplessness in deciding which of 
the divided movements enjoy popular support (in the 
case of Angola) are obviously to be advanced: all 
tactics to prepare the ground for their own’ henchmen 
and puppets to assume power at the opportune 
moment. Unfortunately for imperialism, the national 
liberation movements are not prepared to accept any- 
thing less than full and unfettered freedom for their 
countries and their peoples. 

We deem it also necessary to deal in brief with the 
implications of the Portuguese coup; its effects on the 
Southern African liberation teci in particular and , 
generally, the wider repercussions. i 

First, there can be no question that the Portuguese 
coup and subsequent instalment of a relatively demo- 
cratic set-up comm tted to the cnding of her colonial 
wars is viewed most unfavourably by Pretoria and 
Salisbury. 

Secondly, the inevitable transfer of power to move- 
ments which organised and conducted their 


, Tessive, freedom and peace-loving 


for nearly thirteen years on an enti,jmperialis, prog- 
ving programme of 
action is bound to weaken the forces of imperialism 
and Reection in Southern Africa. 

Thirdly, the emergence of free and independent 
governments on South Africa’s ‘borders must and 
will-have a profound psychological me on Pits 
peoples; the and struggling black m 
inspired and heartened by the successes scored By by 
their brcthers whilst the White reactionaries T 
taught'tao basic lessons of history that no amount of 
repressive: legislation, terror dnd brutal might of a 
police state can stem the onward ‘march of subject 


‘ peoples to free themselves from tyranny. 


pe Oe 


Laan i kept iia ouate Owes 


As white South Africans , Do doubt, see 
the destruction ‘of theit erstwhile fascist ally Portugal; 
the whittling away of their buffer zones where their 


-leaders promised that the African Revolution would 


be halted; the realisation: that after Angola and 


Mozamtique the question `of freedom for Rhodesia 
and Nanuibia is o of time and that South 
Africa would be only racist state in a growing, 


more confident, powerful and hostile continent, then 
their sense of desperation and hopelessness could 
well be imagined “Combined ed with the fact that their 
so-called outward-looking policy has proved to bea 
failure and the country faces the genuine prospects 
of total isolation, the days of White supremacy, exclu- 
siveness, power, wealth and privilege are increasingly 
threatened by the growing strength of the liberation 
movement which will not rest until the creation of a 
truly 'nov-racial and democratic society, then’ the 
immediate , period ahead for White South Africa i is 
indeed derk 

In order to preserve her basic power structure ne 


still nursing grandiose schemes of leading Africa to > 


(‘‘civilisat on’’, the South African racist fascist State is 
in the throes of a dilemma: whether to accede to the 


‘legitimate demands and aspirations of the majority 


of our le for full and unqualified freedom or to 
go td the rescue of their fellow White racists in the 
Portuguese territories to delay the inevitable day-of 
reckoning. Obviously, the former course would be the 
most sensible to adopt, but in the context of Southern 
African develé ts the'latter is more likely. Under 
ths pretect of fusing out guerrilis based, alrendy'att oF inte 
thousand South African troops are fect Aron 
in-anti-ineurgency operations in 
a ne portion of its regular 
rdsrs of. panne ei aid Angola 


esia); 
y has ppa on to 
and the 
to meet 
any eventuality. During the course of the freedom 
struggles in the Portuguese colonies, South African 
forces were known to have actively participated 
onthe side of the enemy, and it is known A she 
continuously violates the territorial integrity of 


Zambia =rom her. base in the, Caprivi Strip, in 


Namibia. 
To meet the ever-growing resistance of the: ' MASSES 
internally, tho whole armoury of draconian and fascist 


.measures snacted over the years is stringently being - 


applied against-all ments of the regime. Inter- 
nationally reco and accepted forms of tests 
Sere p Gas as and the slightest |- 


pretext is used to detain, without trial, and torture 


\ 
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‘and maltreat South Africans to the criminal 
system of . In short, whole might and 
= ana a police state.is being used ito crush the 
li on movement and its supporters. < 

In its efforts to maintain the status quo and recog- 
nising the real threat posed by the growing unity of 
the oppressed to its existence, the racist regime has 
now suddenly realised that Black South Africans are 
also “citizens” and that they should have the right to , 
join the armed services to help the state in times of . 
war and ‘social upheaval. In this regard Indian, Afri- 
can and Coloured (mixed descent) South Africans 
are being recruited in the navy and army. This is 
anothet attempt to sow seeds of dissension, further 
divide our people and lay the basis for a fratricidal 
war. It has been reported that already Black mercen- 
aries have been sent to guard the country’s borders 
against freedom fighters and given training in anti- + 


. insurgency operations. All the recruits are to be under 


the overall command of White officers and no Black 
could ever dream of taking charge of even a platoon 
or a section, let alone a company of soldiers. Never- 
theless, this would serve the puos of the Tegime 
to show the world ‘that the of South Africa 
are “teady to give their lives” to uphold the “bene- 
volent” system of apartheid and oppression. 

The recruitment of Blacks into the armed forces 
are also intended to be Cepora against our brother , 
freedom fighters in Rhodesid and Namibia and to 
assist. mary forces in Mozambique and Angola. 
After all, it serves White interests to let Black fight 

kill Black in and outside the country.» They have 
not been slow in learning from the Eisenhower doctr- 
ine of Asians fi Asians. 

Notwithstanding the designs of imperialism, there 
is sufficient evidence to suggest that its bastion in 
Africa—South Africa—will embark on military adven- 
tures African states at her own peril and 
hasten the day for the total and complete destruction 
of an evil and rapacious system that been flour- 
ane for may four hundred years. ‘And to destroy 

this system of human oppression, the South African 
liberation movement agam calls upon her allies in 
/ India and elsewhere to intensify the general fight. 
against apartheid, racial discrimination and the forces 
of international Reaction. 
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s - / moves ahead 
on wheels Of friendship. 


Marking the historic ' Mayday celebrations 

; l was a dignified “ceremony in which the’. 
a , ` ` prototype of vehicles to ‘be manufactured’ 
' i ' ( a ` shortly in India by'Insov Auto Ltd., with: 

© -Soviet collaboration was- presented on' 

P ` display in Calcutta. 3 
i This first major U.S. s. R. collaboration with 

the private sector will meet the country’s 
evergrowing, need for light commercial 
transport vehicles like trucks, mini buses etc’ 
(Petrol and Diesel). 
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AFRICA 1974 , PART from openin the floodgates of popular asp- 
E F A iration, in sis ae provided the aolen o 

l Africa the occasion to assert their’ collective presen 
in world affairs, to claim the benefits of technolog- 
, ical and scientific revolution, and to mould their des- 
S ak tiny according to their own wishes and desires. The 
ome- . possibility of doing all this together—and simultan- 
f , : cously— galvanised , African societies on a scale un- 
Z i “.  _known-in the past. Itis in the context of this social 
AS ects ; f . Tevolution that we may proceed to discuss some 
p As, aspects of post-independence politics in Africa. 
` ' First of all, far ffom breaking with the most 
. 7 = -African countries maintained and the instit- 
of j B ‘ : utions they had inherited from the departing colonial 
: powers. “In the realm of go ent and adminis- 
; tration in Africa,” as Coleman and Rosberg put it, 
P t = d d > “‘there is far more continuity than innovation.” The 
OSst-1ndependaence validity of this statement is borne out by the fact 
i j that the acceptance of a centralised adminįstration, 
rors supported by African and expatriate civil servants, , 
‘Politics ' r was a precondition for the smooth transfer of polit- 
ical power. ; 
i s This acceptancę, however, did not mean that the - 
African nationalists pledged to maintain a functional ` 
T l status quo. On the contrary, tey were eonan i iw `: 
i S search of new means and methods to suit the needs 
„ANIRUDHA GUPTA of a chan ping tuana. E 
; z The impulse for change in the political | elena 
(9 


\ 7 _ stemmed from three different sources: the 

ps ``’ -political goals forged during the nationalist struggle; 
F > i il) from popular pressures; and (iif) from the ten- 

, sion and .contradictions generated by the introduc- 


_ tion of new reforms in. social and economic life. To 
as most African leaders the attainment df independence, 
\ i. Zoek thus, represented only the first step towards implem- ` 
enting the nationalist programme. ` The ee 
©, 


| mas ment in the material conditions of the peop 
i . establishment of a just and equitable society, and the 
z . _ eradication of’exploitation by clags, community and 
i * ` raco comprised important! elements of this prog- 


ramme. And the success of Africa’s new rulers dep- 
` ended on how far they could give concrete shape to 
; this programme. This naturally’gave rise to a par- 
. : adox. In so far as the pursuit of nationalist goals req- 
uired the creation of new values and ideologies, thes 
f ; k post-colonial government- tended to cònduct i in 
5 ; an autocratic manner; but, in so far as this conduct 
~ reflected popular needs and aspirations, the govern- 
ment cestainly proved to be responsive. Hence, to 
“pose the question: “Whether African'political syst- 
os . . ems arp democratic or not?” is to miss this duality 

} ee -in -colonial politics. 
` ' ' impulse to use the apparatus óf the stato for 
ù l ! economic and social reconstruction has, in recent 
years, brought to the fore the-gulf that exists bet- 
ween the ‘leadership and the people. The former 
wants to move quickly to catch up with the indust- 
á tially advanced nations which induces it to use cert- 
ainamount of coercion on the masses. As in the 
former nationalist days, the leaders want people to 
fo oS follow them obediently and without questioning. 
; This leads to a new version of “‘paternalism”’ in the 
! 2” Telationship of the ruler and~the ruled, What it 
means in concrete terms is that mobilisation of 
society should take -place according to the rules 
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prescribed by the leaders. Those who prefer to stay 
outside these rules are r both untrustworthy 
, and dangerous. Hence, no opposition to: the regime 
can be-toletated! 
x new 
ormul- 


Secondly, in order tb recreate soçiety on 
~basis, the leadership turns to the business of 
ating an ideology which—sooner or later—assumes 


the form.of a “state-religion”. Describing the pro-- 
* cess, David : 4 : 


Fe noted: | ee 
“States with monolithic structure,-autocratic gov- 


ernment, and.a wide range of commirhity imiperate s 
pro 


ives face a particular political problem. 

lem stems from flie fact that the productivity and 
tole in tion become primary con of govern- 
ment, with the result- that all social life , pol-. 
iticised in some ‘degree. When social life.is heavily 


' politicised, government requires exceptional author- 


eee authority tends to be monopolistic. Monop- 
_olistic authority needs to replace older beliefs about 
other forma’ of allegiance. New political forms are 


developéd that have the effect of providing for the‘ 


and purpose of-an individual’s 


continuity, meng: 
actions.: The. result is a political doctrine that is in 


. effect a political religioņ.” 


As a.result of this s, the ruling party increas- 
ingly assumes new sles in society. Instead of acting 
merely as a bridge between administration and people, 
it takes upon itself the task of disciplining society in 
persuance of the goals set by the leadership. Event- 


- ually, the domjnant party transforms itself into a. 


one-party system. N 

But the intervention ofthe state in economic and 
social affairs also generates new tensions. This cre- 
ates further complexities in the sphere of administra- 
tion. On the one hand, the overwhelming need for 
maintaining political stability encourages the trend 


towards greater centralisation: on the other hand, 


appear in the structure of the party. 
Being supreme in national affairs, the party loses—’ 
paradoxically enough—its raison d’etre to ‘function 
as a national organisation! The numerous elements 
which compose it, clamour for better ming pos- 
` itions in order to enjoy the “‘fruits of in co”. 
This , ends: invariably ih factional disputes—and a 
state of “anomie” affects both party leadership 
and ranks. ` ae | © 
Thus, to put it briefly, the ‘‘“modernising” ‘effort of 
, the leadership gives rise to centrifugal forces in poli- 
tics. Without going into detalles we may group: these 
forces into two broad categories: ` ; 
ups in society. Tho 
geat incredso in “‘white-collar” jobs account for the 


owth of a new educated section of Africans. © 


ough dependent on political 

ed Africans have the means to 
lihood as professionals, civil servants, and commer- 
cial.entr Psychologically, they are not ‘in 
‘tune y the politicians w they regard as half- 
literate and, therefore, ill-equipped ‘to govern tho 
country. The sectional alienation comes to the fore 
. only when the government fails to meet the rising ex- 
of-this class. To save themselves, the rul- 

party and government resort to draconian megs- 
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pags; the educat- 


independent live- - 


2 


f 1 


ures which further exasperates tho educated ‘“Afric- 
ans. Finally, the latter press for a ` of govern- 
ment by linking their s with., those: of other 


segments in society. Very often, this résults in an 
army coup as borne ọut by tho events in Pahomey, 
Central African Republic, Ghana and By. - 

The second category ‘comprises the traditional, ling- 
uistic and ‘“‘tribal” divisions. Curiously enough, it is 
only after independence that Africans assert their 
claims not merely as individuals but also asimembers 
of tribal-linguistic and regional ups. Participation 
in politics—and especially the ocratising process 
as initiated in the final phase of colonial rule—gives 
new shape to these group affiliations. 5 

One noed not unduly to the tribal aspèct 
of politics—after all, in traditional societies, political 


„participation can initially take place in terms of 


ies, the establishment of universities, and -the~ i 


group-affiliations that are familiar to the people. It is 
thus that the activation ofc. traditional elements 
accompany —invariably—the process of ‘“modernis- 
ation”. i “ 
. How then should these centrifugal forces—-the con- 
tradictory developments in ‘politics —be kept under 
control? The issue is of paramount importance pre- - 
cisely because the post-independent leadership has 
not yet been able to raise such institutions as are cap- 
able of providing continuity in a phase’ of accelerated 
social, economic, and political change. 'To some ext- 
ent the leadership tries to contain these forces by 
establishing centralised control over the and 
administration and enunciating a national ideology. 
In Tatizania, in particular, this ideology has taken 
practical shape through the Arusha programme of 
tural development and self-reliance. At the same time, 


, the state has nationalised the commanding sectors of 


the national economy. What is more important is 
that, under Arusha, a code of 1 hip hag; been 
formulated under which government and party leaders - 
cannot enjoy more than one source of income, nor own 
houses for rent, nor share dividends from ' private 
companies. The fact that the political system of Tan- - 
zania allows electoral competition among members of + 
the ruling party has, on the other hand, helped to 
provide legitimacy to the leaderahip. 

In general, however, the task of controlling the 
divisive forces tends fo lend a pivotal role to' the top 
leader. As both head of state and of government, the 
in a rapidly chang- 
”, Here then arises 


sy im, . 

It is this àspect that explains, to a largo extent, the 
political instability in post-independant, Africa. f 

B'S eg i 

(This bontribation is based on a chapter 

from the author's forthcoming 

book Government and Politics in Africa.) 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
į the world’s problems and 
| of India’s problems lies in 
= Socialism, and when: Tuse 
this word I do so not in a 
vague ‘humanitarian’ way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
= | howeyer, something’ -éven . 
more ee an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
` and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
aa subjection of ‘the ee people ata through Socialism. 
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:RTICLE 21 of the Constitutión proclaims: “‘No 
person shall be deprived of his life or personal 
liberty except according to procedure established ‘by 
law.” In these words the Constitution recognises the 
rights to life and personal freedom, the‘ most basic 
of ‘civil liberties. a oa 

Criminal Law is concerned: with those rights and 
the restrictions placed on those rights. The nature 
and-reason of the restrictions, the sanctions imposed 
- for transgressions, of the restrictions, the remedial 
methods employed for the rehabilitation of the off- 
enders and the processes involved in the various 
determinations—these are the several facets of Crim- 
inal Law. A live Criminal Law is necessarily sens- 
itive to changes in social structure’ and social 
„thinking, and is a barometer of the social thinking 
of a community.! So, it has been said that the Crimi- 
nal Law is & decisive reflection of contemporary 
social consciousness, and a faithful mirror of a given 

' civilisation, reflecting the fundamental values on 
which the latter rests.? ' i 
Now, ‘freedom is a social concept. It becomes 
evil and destroys itself if the freedom of the individ- 
ual is allowed to triumph over the. freedom of 
the multitude or even vice versa, There must 
be wise accommodation and ‘reconciliation 
between the freedom of the one and the freedom of the 
many. This reconciliation is a vital and complex 
problem, and the resolution of the blem must be 
- based on the fundamental principle of the Rule of 
Law. Without the Rule of Law, society can ‘‘neither’ 
protect the weak mor restrain the strong; arbitrary 
action will engender further arbitrary action and 
injustice, breed injustico”.*? Law is the discipline 
which restrains order from contracting into tyranny, 
and freedom from expanding into anarchy. .There- 

' fore, if we seek freedom, we must seek it within the 
' framework of the law. . 
` ' But, the concept of Rule of Law is not a negative 
and a static concept but a positive and dynamic con- 


cept. It implies freedom in dignity, freedom of speech, _ . 


a fair hearing, and a just procedure. It involves 
equality before the law and equality of opportunity. 
It includes economic security. This is fundamental, 
because, without economic security all talk of equality 
before the law and. equality of opportunity is vain 
and vaporous. It contemplates a continuous and 
concerted effort to bridge the gulf between affluence 
and poverty, and to grapple with the problems of 
hunger, ignorance, disease and d it and of prov- 
iding and securing better stan s of life. With- 
out the bridging of the gulf there can be no equality 
of opportunity or equality before the law; and in 
such a climate where the concept of equality is 
absent, the Rule of Law iae And if the 
Rule of Law ceases to thrive the result is either 
tyranny and despotism or anarchy and confusion. 

It isin this. context of the dynamic role of the 
Rule of Law that we must examine the past achieve- 
ments and failures of our Criminal Law, our hopes 
and expectations for the future, and the changes 
necessary to fulfil those hopes and ex tions. I 
will refer to a few of the’ roblems ol riminal law 
and the administration of Ëriminal justice in India’s 
deyeloping society. 
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‘Let me first take’up the question’of economic crime. 
It is undeniable that our Criminal Law is mainly 
directed against offences against person and offences 

inst property such as theft, embezzlement, etc. 


in marked contrast to the abundance'of devices” 


which the Criminal Law has invented for the protec- 

tion of property—antiquated and inefficient many of 

them may be—stands its neglect to afford a cor- 
ing protection against property”, i 


anti-social conduct and depredation by owners of 


2 

Tho zoro serious crimes which have made life a 
misery for millions of people, which have driven 
them to desparation, which have led to „hunger, star- 
vation, disease and death, have never been suitably 
tackled or even touched by the Criminal Law of our 
country. If inflation and high prices are the evils 
which are ruling and ruining the economy ‘of the 
conntry, what are the efforts that have made by 
the Criminal Law of the country to prevent hoarding, 

fiteering, monopoly and tax evasion, of which 
igh prices and inflation are but the products? Is it 
not time to revise the standards of our Criminal Law, 
shift the emphasis from traditional crime to economic 
crime, and pay greater attention to develop techniques 
and machinery to fight these evils? 

In a country whose whole existence depends on 
the success of the National plans, is not every econ- 
omic misbehaviour to be regarded as a crime of 
the first order? Is not every economic crime a crime 
against'the state and against the people? Are they 
not much more serious than ninety-nine per cent of 
the crimes so carefully defined and catalogued in the 
Indian Penal Code? 

In regard to speculation and profiteering, there is 
hardly any general law worth the name in our coun- 
try. th exercise of the powers conferred by the 
Essential Commodities Act, the Central Government 
and the State Governments have made numerous 
control orders. The control orders are more or less 
similar in pattern throughout the co . So let me 
take the control orders in force in Andhra Pradesh 
as an example. j 
. Two advocates of the Andhra Pradesh High Court 
have collected, in the form of a book, all the control 
orders in force in Andhra Pradesh in 1973.* There 
are thirty control orders. Only one of them deals 
with hoarding. Curiously enough, it deals with hoard- 
ing of foodgrains, not by farmers and dealers, but 
by consumers. Consumers are hardly likely to indulge 
in hoarding in these days of sky-high prices. For 
them, sufficient unto the day the evil thereof. The 
real hoarders and profiteers are not touched by the 
control order which therefore, be hardly be said 
to be a law cedigued: haati speculation in food- 
grains and hoarding and cornering of stocks. 

The time appears to be ripe for a general law 
prohibiting all dealers from ing in stock food- 
grains of more than a certain quantity and for more 
than a certain period. Of the thirty control orders, 
one deals with the prices at which kerosene may be 
sold to the consumer, and another deals with the 
m at which fertiliser may be sold to the consumer. 


the case of all foodgrains and all other articles of ` 


mass consumption there is no control over the prico 
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at which they may be sold to the consumer. The 
a a which paddy, rice, wheat and coarse grains 
Tay op ouo from the producer and thb miller. 
are by some of the control drders but not the 

ices at which they may be sold to the consumer. 
sit not time for a general law, as in war-time 
England, to fix a “basic price” as on a pre-inflation 
date and allow a reasonably justified ‘‘permitted 
increase”? . 

The thirty control orders which are. in force in- 
Andhra Pradesh are surely ineffective, designed as 
laws to fight hoarding and profiteering! it is a matter 
worthy of consideration whether Parliament should 
not take up the design of the control orders in the’ 
country and make appropriate laws to fight hoarding | 
and profiteering instead of placing the consumer at the 
mercy of the bureaucracy who may or may not exer- 
cise effectively the powers given under the Essential 
Commodities Act. ` 

Mo ly is as serious a tter as h ing and 

rofiteering. Yet the Monopolies and Restrictive 

rade Practices Act does not provide for severe 
enough ties. Most of the offences are punish- 
able with fines, and even in the case of those punish- 
able with imprisonment, the maximum punishment 
is only six months. The Act makes no provision for a 
prosecuting agency. Provision has to be made to 
make it obligatory for the Registrar to lay a compl- 
aint whenever the ay or order of the Commission 


a 


discloses an oao any one. There must be full © 
Pean that “Monopoly” is an offence against 
e state. 


In the matter of tax-evasion, the Wanchoo Com- 
mittee suggested the tightening up of the penal prov- 
isions of the Income-Tax Act and a more vigorous 
prosecution and enforcement machinery. Some of 
the recommendations have already been given effect 
and the Taxation Laws (Amendment) Bill pips r- 
ating some of the suggestions of the.Wanchoo - 
mittee ig before Parliament. Apart from creating 
new offences dnd providing for stiffer penalties the 
Bill also provides for a presumption as to’ assets, 
books of account found in the sion of the asses- | 
ses. It is a step in the right direction. But there 
should be a wider presumption that z a prosecution 
for any of the offences under the Income-Tax Act 
the findings of the Income-Tax Officer on any of the 
questions involved is presumptive, -if not conclusive, 
evidence of such question. The law, as it exists, cont- 
ains far too many escape vents. > 

What I am at great pains to point out is that the 
economic crimes of hoarding, profiteering, monopoly, 
tax-ovasion and the like are flences against the state 
and do constitute ‘“‘high treason’? and they must be 
dealt with as such. A Criminal Code dealing with 
economic crime is “a felt necessity of our time”. 
The Code must also provide a fnachmery for speed 


- investigation and trial of economic crimes. There wi 


be no A in entrusting the investigation of econo- 
mic to the regular police who are ill-equipped 
to deal with such crimes. A well trained force con- 
sisting of accountants, lawyers, etc., should, perhaps, 
constitute the investigating agency. : 

There is, in our country, no law against mal-alim- 
inisttation though there is a much circumscribed 
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law agañst corruption. 

I believe that in the Soviet Union .‘‘maladministra- 
tion by eny person in control of any state or public 
instituticn or enterprise, if it results in waste or in 
irreparable damage to the property of the institution 
or enterprise”, is an offence. So also, making of 

“disadvantageous contracts by managers of state or 
public icstitutions’’ and “the delivery by any indus- 
trial or commercial enterprise, systematically or on a 

scale, of goods, a res ity” are offences. 

t is notorious that-every estimate of, the cost of a 
ee is a gross over-estimate or is 
‘80 o7 loopholes that a contractor’ can make huge 

profits, nost of which find their way into the black 
economy) of the country. It is also equally notorious 
that the work in most of the projects is substandard 
and yet approved by top officials. -~ 

These have to be checked and that can only 

be done by making a law against maladministration 
and providing stiff penalties. Perhaps we can borrow 
usefully from the Soviet laws in this regard. Any 
law deal-ng with maladministration should, of course, 
take within its ambit every preferential treatment 
and appointment. { 
A law such as the Prevention of. Corruption Act 
« can harcly fight the prevailing forces of corruption, 
' one of the root causes for which is as much malad- 
ministration as anything else. The Prevention. of 
Corruption Act, such as it is, appears to be designed 
to protect corrupt public servants, tho seemingly 
it imposes stiff penalties on corrupt public servants. 
It is difficult to understand why it should be neces- 
sary to cbtain the previous sanction of. the Govern- 
ment to prosécute a public servant’ for the offence of 
- bribery or the offences under the Prevention of Cor- 
ruption Act when the public servant is already prov- 
ided wita the safeguard that the case must not be 
investigeted by an officer below the rank of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. True, public officials 
require protection’ from harrasment by , aggrieved 
parties, Dut that protection is afforded in the requir- 


ement that the investigation should be by a superior 


' police officer. i 
Again, the definition of “Public Servant” requires 
to be enarged so as to include Members of Parlia- 
ment, members of State Legislatures, members of 
local bodies and all ns holding elective offices 


-in any political orgdnisation recognised as a party hy ` 


the Eleciion Commission of India. Politicians, today, 
are our eading public servants and there is no reason 
why they should not be brought within the net of 
the defirition of ‘Public Servant” in the Prevention 


of Corruption Act. Alongside, the definition of' 


“criminal misconduct” must also be-enlarged so as 
to include the receipt of any money by any public 
servant axcept by cheque or unless accompanied by 
the issue of a ipt. a 

Tho Courts a i criminal justice have not 
also pla~ed a positive role in the matter of fighting 
econome crime. Take the question of mens rea, for 
instance In Nathulal y» State of MP, and State of 


Gujarat » Pandey, the Supreme Court expressed the , 
i that the element. 


view that there was a presumption 
of mens rea was part of the definition of a statutory 
offence inless a contrary intention was or 
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implied. Subba Rao J, dnd Hegde J, said that the 
mere fact that the object of the Statute was to prom- , 
oto welfare activities or to eradicate social evils was 
not sufficient to exclude mens rea. 

With very great respect to the learned Judges, that 
presumption may be sound if applied where trad- 
ttional crime is -given statutory form, but it should 
have no application to offences created by modern 
social, industrial and economic legislation. Statutes 

the protection or pup health and safety by prev- 

enting the sale of adulterated food and spurious drugs, 
the prevention of profiteering and corruption, the 
preservation of internal and external économy, the 
organisation of trade and industry, the stamping out 
of race, colour, language and regional hatred, etc», 
are statutes conceived in the general interests of the 
community and not for tecting individual rights 
of person or property. If these laws are, to be en- 
forced at all, the acceptance of the principle of 
absolute liability is essential. 

One good reason for the acceptance of sucha 
pindini is that it will promote the observance of the 

ws, stimulate care and efficiency, and eliminate 

negligence, inefficiency and evasion. Another very 
important reason is the practical difficulty of procur- 
ing adequate proof of mens rea, a reason whose force 
is recognised even by the protagonists of the doctrine 
of mens rea. An insistence on proof of mens rea will 
‘only throw the door wide o for evasion of the 
beneficial provisions of public welfare legislations. 

“To promote such a defence:would be to allow every 

violater to avoid liability merely by pleading lack of 

knowledge and thus practically nullify the statute.” 

“The purpose is to impose certain standards of con- 

duct in the interest of the community at large, and 

the maintenance of those standards would be serious: 
ly impaired if the individual’defence of mistake or 
blamelessness were generally admitted.” 

Another factor worthy of remembrance is that the 
class of persons against whom sanctions are imposed 
by modern social and economic legislation are gener- 
ally well-informed persons, well able to take care of 

- themselves, who „inspired by cupidity, often devise 
manifold, clever and ingehious methods of avoiding 
the law and against whom “the external facts only 
need be proven, it is very probable that there is mens 


rea”. i i 7 J $ 

Both Subba Rao and Hegde JJ, thought that the 
rule was well settled in Epgland, whereas there has 
always been a lot of vacillation in England. One of 
the greatest authorities on English Criminal Law, 
Stephen J, doubted the existence of such a presump- 
tion, and Kennedy LJ, said that in Gonstruing a 
modern statute the presumption as.to mens rea did 
mot exist. .° 

In its origin, the principle of mens rea was but a 
tule of evidence which grew out of the conflict bet- 
ween the Common Law and che Statute Law in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Judges 
evolved a rule of construction that every statute must 
be not to make any alteration in the Com- 
mon Law and.so to construe a statute in conformity 
with the Common Law rather than against it. The 
presumption based as it is on the rule of construction, 
cannot have any application in India where all 
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akna, are statutory. tt must, however, be’said’ that 
the Court struck thè "right note in the cases 
of Indo-China’ Stegm Navigation Company v.Jasjit 
“ Singh, and State of Maharashtra y s Meyar 
George, though they continued to pay lip service to 
‘the rule of mhens'rea. 
a the case of'tax-evasion also, the Courts are yet’ 
to ploy 8 poate tole. ‘But there has been “a dawn . 
ofa nscience” on. the part of the judiciary 


. and the judicial -attitudé is no longer inclined to 


mako’ of tax-evaders. The new judicial attit- 
ude recognises that tax- avoidance is unethical and 


_ that it stands on the same moral level as any other, . 


economic crime. 

[he change of attitude, however, is not deep enough 
as is evident from the rigorous artificial standard of 
proof which the Courts persist in insisting upon in 


L 


y 


penalty proceedings, notwithstanding that the eplan- 
ation of the, assessee about certain matters, had been. 
found to be false. When facts are within the.peculiar 
konwledge of an assessee and his explanation.is unac- 
ceptable, it appears to be prmia facie unreasonabls 
to insist upon farther proof from the department. . 

These are but a few of the many problems of 
Criminal Law' and the administration of .‘Criminal 
Justice which a developing society has to face. The 
discovery of solutions. to many problems. such as 
these is urgent and imperative. za 
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HE writer must be excused 

forthwith for his ignorance of 
the Muslim’ Personal Law, if 
there is “such a thing as one pers- 
onal law applicable to all the 
followers of Islam. 

In setting out this essay, one is’ 
reminded of M.A. Jinnah’s ret- 
ort to the late Raja Sahib of 
Mahmoodabad when the former , 
asked the Qaid to set up an Isla- 


mic state. “Which Islamic 
State?” Jinnah snapped back. 


“There are at least facie = Is- 
Jam with separate Tituals an 
arate laws.’ Indeed, even thes 
personal law of marriage is today 
logialatod differently in different 
Islamic states and regimes. 
Furthermore, the strict & 
tion of the Judaic and 


lica- 
mic 


laws of an eyo for an eye anda ' 


tooth for a tooth, has long gone out 
of fashion in the dern world, 
and is not includéd inthe criminal 
code of any country except the 
Arab Kingdoms which are toda 
not only the. itories of 
that is backward and undesirable. 
but which have for over a millen- 
jum twisted the Hadith to suit 
the convenience of the despots. 
Similarly, inheritance, - marriage 
and other civil laws hold good 
only in the feudal dominions so 
long as they suit the boss. 

The laws of Islam, thus, rem- 
ained in India according to what 
they were when the British arriv- - 
ed. Even in India, they vary. to 
some extent from State to State 


.' within the so-called followers of 


particular sects. In Oudh,, there 
were just two laws—the Taluqdari 
law and the, civil law—but no sep- 
arate law for the Muslims. Ong of 
the reasons why the Ahmadias Got. 
the only reason) are called heret- 


- ics, etc. is because the, founder 


of their sect found it necessary to 
reinterpret not the beliefs but the 
laws, so as to modernise the 
Muslims. a 

To start with, Islam has no 


a or mandatory interpreters. - 


Quran itself needs no clergy. 


, The ons thing that singles us 
out from other faiths (except 
possibly the much’ later Sikhs) 
is that ‘every Muslim should feel, 


a i 
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and we do even today feel, a pers- 
ronal contact between ourselves 
-and the Prophet. .Those saints 
-and.sufis who came to the world 
thereafter have a following on two 
‘levels: one by their pwn virtue and 
-goodneas and the’ other through 
our common relationship with our 
‘Teacher. 

Therefore, in order to expose 
fully the problem as seen by a 
layman, one has to see the ; 
phet of Islam (May peace be 
“pon His soul) in his true cont- 
ext in time, together with his mis- 
sion, without a blind following of 
the herd. 

‘The main factors affecting the 
era of Islam was the imminen 

- of the falling apart of great emp- 
ires of the world—in the West, 
the Holy Roman Empire, and in 
the East and sven more ancient 
enpi of Cyrusand the Medes 
and the Persians. But northwards, 
from across the Red Sea, was 
pushing up the Phoenix of the 
old- Nubean Empire from Abys- 
sinia. In this vacuum grew up 
the messenger of God. 

The Laws of Islam, therefore, 
are largely sha to meet the 
meedsof mankind—at that time 
on #@he brink of an upheaval, on 
the'verge of vast human meta- 
morphöses which were taking 
place. It was an epoch which be- 
came not-only one of the mile- 
stones in human advance, but 
also effected tho greatest change 
that man had seen until then. . 

Yet, at that time, erica was 
anknown,.China was a myth, and 
Tndia a land of mystery. Austra- 
lia was not oven dreamt of, and 
sis and Sumatra marked one 
end of the earth as did Spain atthe . 
other end. In fact, the Mediter- 
ranean civilisation, having over- 
ripned, was about to burst. The 
teachings of the Holy ‘Quran and 

‘the p ts of the het were - 
about to don the mantle of the 
van of change. 

is they did most successfully, 

' so that, for 800 years thereafter, 
longer than Greece’ and longer 
than Rome, the Islamic teachings 
and Islamic laws led to the advan- 
ceof knowledge, development of’ 
logic and mathematics and, above - 

, to the growth of interest in 
many facts and matters scientific. - 
It algo gave rise to travel, trade 

sand the establishment of many. 
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tities as trading, and commercial 
centres. \ A 

_ To meet this change, fresh fat- 
was and views of the Hadith had 
to be built in. 

The’ point attempted to‘ be 
made is that Islam itself provided 
an infrastructure of social change 
and a new 

ion acco 


g to new de 


mands and needs. Had the Holy’ 


‘Prophet of Islam been born ,at 
` the final epoth of decay of the 
Islamic power during the th 
century or afterwards, I have no 
doubt that he would also~ have 


led a reforny movement in écon-. 


omic and civil laws and thus have 
saved,the Islamic world form the 
predicament which overtook it. 

~- Instead, the world of my co- 

: religionists fell into a post-harem 
lethargy, into a fe somnol- 
ence. The Arabic became long 
ago the language of the minority, 
yet it was not till the twentieth 
cen when the Ahmadias and 


published the Quran in another 
language. For the first time the 
intelligentsia and the people not 
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Abdullah Yusufali, in trepidation, ' 


lationship in prod- , 


a 


taught iw madrasas could under- 


stand for themselves what it- 


really was. À 

While the Arab sage Abdul 
Wahab had 
movement of a puritanical type, 
because the Quran'could be ex- 
plained to and discussed by the 
‘Arabs, the’ Indian and other 
Asian Muslims were thrown more 
and more into the footsteps of 
charlatans and bearded hypocri- 
tes; until Islam became not only 
our religion, but our political 
credo, and the i 
the world over 
oured and treated as equals the 
Jews, the Christians, and the Pa- 
gans, suddenly started to demand 
exclusive states and domination 

r “and pihe, which they 
kad ays Shared with ‘others. 
National barriers were attached 
to Islamic states from, this cen- 
tury. / om : 

Into this vortex of ignorance, 
‘superstition, greed and frustration 


came the trauma Of Partition. Its | 


instant effect was shock, followed 
by a withdrawal into one’s own 
: shell. This was followed by flam- 
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started a reform ` 


Nara who 
d loved hon-' 


boyance and ‘self-assertation.-, .’ 


‘+ As the economic condition of | 


+ the Muslims has grown worse, 


they have withdrawn into. tight 


communal areas, and a sortof ` 


resentful defensiveness has come 
into their -souls. To heighten 
this, they find that the Islamic 


-political Valhalla they had creat- 


| 


ed for themselvès has crumbled 


under their feet. a 4 
Sectarian minorities, have taken 


a hold of Pakistan; notably the 


Shias and the Qadianis. -The ref- 
ugees who migrated are becom- 
ing a distinct .group . known’ aš 
“Tiliars’’ (starlings—migratory 
birds with a seasonal abode). They 
have their greatest sympathisers 

d allies in India. Ther blood 

rothers in India, therefore, have 


- a vicarious sense of being againat 


i ae Here, then, bas grown 
the psychological feeling of 
resistance against anything com- 
mon—a sense of us as opposed 
to you and I. 


J 


The rationale of the "no-chan- “ 


gors, the sticking to the, jot and 
tittle of the old and irrelevant, has 
no foundation in the Islamic con- 
cept of a non-nationally-divided 


world, as is proved by the spirit, 
teaching ae precept of he Pro 
phet himself. l : 

The benefits of modern. educa- 
tion haye reached the Muslims of 
India even less others today. 
‘Therefore, there 1s no question of 
discretion or sense applied. We 
want it because wo haye got it, 
and'it makes us feel different. 
This is the,last resort ;to maint- 
ain identity. This is the attitude. 
| At any. given moment this 
single issue could turn :the Mus- 


. lims into a solid political oppos- 
ition to any government function- 
ing in a parliamentary democracy. 

' This stand would certainly be in 


spite of the enormous c in 
civil and economic laws' and pers- 
opal codes which have already 
been brought abont in the “entire 
world, including lands which are 
redominantly peopled by the 
uslims. What is more, the ent- 
ire Indian Muslim community 
as such is being pushed back- 
ward in history, asa result. > — 
The progress and prosperity of 
a porono! or e whole manon 
depends primarily on ws by 
which it is governed. If these laws 
have no Televance or are out of 
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tune with the needs of the times, , ity—that demnwanted aa a people 


‘they are found to have a deleter- 
ious effect on the people to whom 


Thus, there is no doubt that’ we 
ourselves should take a second 
look. If we do not do it today, 
our child-en will certainly do so 
tomorrow. : 

The time at which the inevit- 
able will have to happen will be 
the time when there are enough 
educated Muslims to be able to 
| realise that their good lies with 
the common good, ' that they 


' too are as other men are, and 


that only together with the others, 
not by thsmselves exclusively, can 
also realise the ‘cherished 
goals of -he Quran: ‘‘Verily ‘I say 
unto you all men are brothers.” 
But, obviously enough, this 
sense of doom ina Muslim and 
his more conservative stand is due 
to the celiberate push which the 
politiciar and the establishment in 
post-freedom India has given to 
the resiiual’ Muslim of India. 
‘The utterances pf Sri Balraj 
Madhok the Samaj 
the Mahasabha chill our breasts. 
We feel there is a deliberate at- 
tempt to absorb us till our extinc- 
tion. Orr history and heritage 
rises up -n defence. Sardar Patel, 
Pantji acd others set the fashion. 
Their Caales and followers are 
still in the Congress and out of 


There was a marked appeal to 
i fast Uttar 


‘ commuralism in the 


‘Pradesh elections. In. their frust- 
ration the 
rted the Jana Sangh, very 


notably at Aligarh. Over the. 


years, -alking -units and acting 
non-secular led to suspicion and 
frustration. As this trend devel- 
ops, the crisis within the Mus- 


to our brethren? At the election 
time, i: is the Majlis and the 
with whom secret parleys 


' are held and NOT with us; so-we 


fall between two stools. 

It is only through giving the 
Muslims a generops ' representa- 
tion in the services, by intograung 
us fully in the administration, an 
Dy makii 
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—but as those who have much to 


subscribe to the progress of our. 


motherland, that the Muslims will 
agree to a’ common civil code. 
That, again, will be , when 
we are sufficiently educated, 
sufficiently equal and sufficiently 


tt seems, therefore, that the 
laws for the muslims can only be 
common .with those of all others 
after we have changed to social- 
ism in reality and not only'in 
theory 
» Our Sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught 


communal’ Muslims ' 
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g us feel not as a minor=` 


accepted not only vocally but 
factually. f 


Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought. 
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-| HARYANA 
PULSATING WITH LIFE: 


_ Six years ago, we had taken a pledge to 
pull the State out-of the morass of backward- 
pess and to tum it into the foremost progres- 
sive uhit in the country. - 


During this short spell, Haryana has come 


_ to occupy a place of pride in the national 


set-up, both in the fields of Agriculture and ` 
Industry. The entire country-side has been 
electrified and life-giving waters have been 
provided to drought-stricken and parched 


_ areas, Haryana has:set up high standards of 


performance in all the fields of development, 
for example, food-production, road construc- 
tion, welfare of the backward classes, educa- 
tion, health, etc.,,of which we, the people of 
Haryana, can be rightly proud of. “ 

À 


We are determined to imprové upon this 
record during the Fifth Five Year Plan, which 
aims at the removal of poverty, growth with 
social justice, economic ‘self-reliance and 
reduction of Inequalities. 1 am confident that 
the people of Haryana will, as before, extend 
their whole-hearted cooperation in, reconst- 
ructing the economy of the State. and support 
the Government in combating anti-social 
elements whọ indulge ‘in black-marketing, ` 
hoarding and corruption. x . 

; a Bansi Lal 
Chief Minister, Haryana 
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Thought for food 


for the less fortunate babies, _ 
mothers and mothers-to-be 


~ | One million child deaths in India are 
Ade etiributable to malnutrition. Introduce 
: suitable solid foods in a baby’s diet 
when H is six month's old. Malnutrition 
/ 7 gerna Seny eniidhooo My man to 
, A Dornana retardation of the child's 













in West Bengal, we ére giving nutritious 
food to more than 4i lakhs pre-school | 
children, expectant and nursing mothers 
in urban slums and tribal belts. 

And our performance ih this national 
programme ranks highest In the country. 
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Directorate of Social Welfare ( (Special Nutrition Programme) `. 
Goxeroment. of West West Bengal. 
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Efforts” 
to 
Meet 
New 
Challenges 
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TE yom that wo. have just passed through has 
been a gohallenging one for both eee and 
‘the Government of Uttar Pradesh. But, thanks to 
-the understanding, grit and cooperation of the 
people, as well as thé drive and determination of 
Government, the shadows which had engulfed the 
State in the beginning have been rolled back. 

The forces qnleashed by ajo Galt aden ha 

‘anarchy and subvert democracy have been brou 

„under control The violence of student unrest 
subsided. White collar and labour Aperesntvenons, 
which was counter-productive, is no longer there. 
The law and order situation is generally normal. N 
The Plan inplemen ti tint “machinery, which 
ee jammed, has been set in mo- 
. The various corporations set up are ex- 
peaiting DE E a a work and are’ trying to re- 
move the imbalances in the development of different 

regions of the State. 

The perfidy of foodgrain dealers about their prom- 
ise to keep the fair-price supply apparatus going 
and providing wheat to Government at Rs 105 per , 
quintal, was vigorously met by launching a procure- 
ment drive and linking it with supply of some essen- 
tial commodities to farmers at controlled rates, In this 
particular respect, Uttar Pradesh Government stole 

` a march over other States of north India, reviving the 
Pee er ee ee ee country 
events of crisis. Altogether, 20,818 raids were 
made in 45 districts. About 600 offences. relating 
to foodgrains were detected and 1,444 persons arrest- 
ed for amugglin Four hundred and’ sixty-six 
vehicles were licences of 1,320 shops cancelled 
. and 1,118 suspended. Five persons were—detained 
` under the MISA. For smuggling, hoarding and 
‘blackmarketing of other essential commodities, 2,225 
persons were arrested, 1,129 licences suspended 
and 1,158 Jicences cancelled As many as 27 high 
Government officera were punished in various ways. 
` Anew deal has been given to the weaker aUn, 
In agriculture,. the biggest-ever kharif programme, 
envisaging production of 78 lakh tonnes of food- 


2 grains, has been launched. Significant achievements 


have been made in the field of irrigation. Work on 
‘several major schemes is going-on with speed to 
provide power for agriculture . and industry. 


oo TaD ee Oe State is forging 


all, the: State, has brighter prospects 

ES progress scan n ever before. - 
Uplift of Weaker Sections: It is incontrovertible . 

that the fruits of twenty-six years of freedom have 
mainly: gone to the more affluent sections of society. 
The- State Government has, therefore, taken correct- 
ive measures Din te the backward pepe may not 
be permanent race for prorporiiy: 

. A Minorities Ec ten seg been set u 
chairmanship of a retired Chief’ Justice of Allababed 
High Court to look after interests of, among 
others, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It is 
proposed to frame a law to relieve Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes from the ills of indebtedness. 
All district magistrates and police superintendents 


have been instructed ‘to personally supervise the 


security arrangements of these classes and to take 
severe action against those who try to commit 
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atrocities on them. A special cell under a DIG has 
been entrusted with the task of speedily investigating 
complaints of atrocities on Harijans. ' 

Job opportunities have been expanded through res- 
ervation in services. In the Police Department and 
class MI and IV services outside the purview of 

blic Service Commission, itis as much as 50 per 
cent. Orders have also been issued to reserve 20 per 


cent seats for these classes in all ad hoc promotions. . 


Scholarship amounts admissible to backward class 
students of c 
number of scholarships in pre-matric classes has 
been increased by 50 per cent and in the post-matric 
classes by 100 per cent. Scholarships in engineering, 
medical and technical institutions have been doubled. 
Eighteen per cent seats have been reserved for them 
in hostels meant for general students. Reservations 
have also been made in the MBBS I year class in all 
State medical colleges. r 

Provision has been made for grant of Rs 500 and 
Rs 5,000 respectively to individual members and co- 
operative societies of Scheduled Castes and Tribes to 
enable them to engage in farming or start cottage ind- 
ustries. A number of families have also been given 
Rs 5,000 each for ans houses, land develop- 
ment, purchase of agricultura implemehts, and dig- 
ging of wells. . es i 
. About 9.23 lakh families of landless labour, inclyd- 

ing those of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, have been 

allotted about -14,000 hectares in 74,818 bastis for 
house-building and a provision of Rs,one crore has 
been made in the 1974-75 Budget for acquiring land 
for allotmént to another 2.29 lakh families. 

Liberal assistance has been given to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes in the construction of houses. A 
scheme to construct 5,750 houses for Harijans in 
“Jayanti” villages at a cost of Rs 1.15 crores is being 
implemented. Local bodies have also been given 
grants to the extent of 75 per cent of the cost for 
constructing residential colonies for sweepers, etc. ` 

Agriculture: The State faced another difficult year 
on the agricultural front because of the vagaries of 
weather. But all-out efforts have Succeeded in retri- 
eving the position to some extent in the case of 
kharif crops (1973-74). A heartening feature has 
been the record production of rice (38.40 lakh ton- 


mes). f 

Undaunted by setbacks, the biggest-ever kharif 
programme envisaging production of 78 lakh tonnes 
has been launched in 1974-75. A target of 44 lakh 


tonnes of paddy production has been fixed. To make ' 


the compaign a success, arrangements have been 
‘made for the availability of maximum amognts 
of irrigation, power and fertilisers. . 
A Rs 4 crore programme for drought-prone areas 
is also being implemented in Banda, Jalaun, Hamir- 
pur, Allahabad, Mirzapur and Varanasi districts. 
Irrigation Facilities: The period has been marked 
by significant achievements in the irrigation sector. 
The first stage of Rs 200 crore Sarda Sahayak Proj- 
ect has been commissioned and water released in the 
105 km long feeder channel, providing additional 
irrigation facilities to 1.27 hectares in the econ- 
omically backward districts of Bara Banki, Faiza- 
bad, Sultanpur, Jaunpur and Azamgarh. The 626 
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ses VI to X have been doubled. The’ 


metre long and 126 metre high earth ‘and rockfilled 
Ramganga Dam fas ‘also been completed. It will 
provide irrigation to 5.75 lakh hectares in' 14 dis- 
tricts. - 

prap aripa Reservoir in Naini Fal district and 
t ject for increasing the capacity of Dohrighat 
Pump Canal in Azamgarh have been completed, 
creating an additional irrigation potential of 35,400 
hectares. Nearly,000 State tubewells have also 
bee completed and over'900 energised. 

Utmost efforts were made to provide maximum 
irrigation to kharif and rabi crops. A new record 
of rabi irrigation through State canals—21.24 lakh 
hectares, compared to 19.70 lakh hectares in the pre- 
vious season—was established. ' 

Work is also in progress on many important irrig- 
ation schemes, such as Sone Pump Canal, Yamuna 
Pump Canal, parallel Lowor Ganga Canal, Rajghat 
Dam, increasing capacity of Narainpur Pump Canal, 
Augasi Pump Canal and Khara Ls 

Under the Minor Irrigation Scheme, about 33,500 
pumping-sets have been installed and 66,000 private 
tubewells bored, in addition to other works like con- 
struction of irrigation wells, guls and bundhis and in- 
stallation of Persian wheels. These together are ex- 
pected to create over 7.14 lakh hectares of additional 


> 


~ irrigation potential. 
Power: 


er: Power being the major determinant of 
economic growth, special efforts have -been made to 
generate more energy. ' 
The schemes on which work has' begn in progress 
are: Atomic Power Plant at Narora in Bulands 
es MW); Yamuna Hydel Power Stations at Chjbro 
4x 60 MW) and Khodri (4x 30 MW); Ramganga 
Hydel Power Station (3 x 66 MW); Yamuna Stage IV 
Project (3x10 MW); Maneri: Bhali Hydel Power Sta- 
tion, Stage I (3 x 30 MW); Obra Thermal Power Station 


' Extension, Stage I (2 x 100 MW); Obra Thermal Power 


Station Extension, Stages II and IH (5 x 200 MW); 
Panki Thermal Power Station Extension (2 x 110 MW); 
Harduaganj Extension, Stage V (1 x 110 MW); Hardua- 
ganj Extension, Stage V (1 x 110 MW); Harduaganj 
ne oe aC VI (2x55 MW); ee, 
yde joct (3 x 36 MW); and Tehri Hydel Proj 
(4 x 150 MW). i ii 

Industries: Despite the many odds againt indus- 
trialisation, the State is forging ahead in this sector. 

During 1973-74 three Central‘ Public sector proj 
ects, namely, Bharat Pumps and Compressors (Naini 
Transmission Equipment Project (Naini) and Ai 
Accessories Factory (Lucknow), were set up. Under 
the Industries Development and Regulations Act, 83 
licences involving an investment of Rs 133.19 crores, 
have been received and licences with an investment 
of Rs 14.93 crores have been implemented. Twenty 
new sugar factories are proposed to be established. A 
joint sector cement project at Mohan Lal Gafj 
(Lucknow) has been sanctioned. 

Incentives, concessions and expertise have. been 
offered to industrialists. The Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation has registered about 4,000 indus- 
trial units with an investment of about Rs 1,600 
crores. To ensure optimum utilisation .of available 
résources, a State Bureau of Public Sector Under- 
takings has been set up. Schemes like training of © 
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eat sd provision of margin money ‘and setting 
up of imdustries have been undertaken. Three indus- 
trial complexes at Panki, PER and Naini have 
beon set up for unemployed technicians. < 
Smal. units (4,618) have been established and finan- 
cial ass-stance (Rs 86.51 lakhs) provided to 273 units. 
Machines worth Rs 83.16 lakhs have been supplitd 
to 215 entrepreneurs on hire-pyrchase system. Techni- 
cal gudance has been provided to 3,820 entre 
preneurs. Seven in 


of industrialisation of back- 


ward arees, the UP Fimancial Corporation proposes to: 


set up ten joint sector projects. 
Everr encouragement has also been given to the 
expansion of handicrafts and handloom for which the 


State is famous. These include financial assistance to, 


handicraft societies and artisans as well as provisio 
of training and marketing facilities. ` of 
Public Works: New records have been set up by 


the PWD and Bridge Corporation in arei of 
toada ng bridges despite scarcity of construction 


As against the Plan target. of 410 kms of nsw 


-roads, about 889 kms of roads were constructed in 


1973-74, while 601 kms of roads were modernised, as 
against the target of 310 kms. Eighteen bridges were 
also ccmpleted’ Under the Fourth Plan, Rs 14.47 
crores kavo been provided for these works in 1973-74, 


BUT TIME FLIES. 


* ngs Bank + Re 
p me Cheq 


ial estates have been establi-^ 


-in malpractices but 
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but the actual expenditure is estimated at Rs 21.39 


crores. 

In addition to the roads included in, the Plan, 
1,373 kms of new roads have been constructed under 
various non-Plan sc . The total length of pucca 
roads in the State has Tisen to 34,449 kms. 

Fourteen’ temporary bridges were constructed over 
the Ganga Canal at Hardwar for Kumbh traffic ima 
record time of 14 days. In all, 22 bridges have been 
completed during the period under non-Plan schemes, 


as against the target of two. 4 


whose collusive suppo 
To feed the distribution network, 4.20 lakh tonnes 


. of rice and 78,000 tonnes of coarse cereals ‘were pur- 
chased. A. new, wheat procurement scheme was laun- , 
ched. But as the premised cooperation from private ' 


dealers was not forthcoming, dehoarding operations 
had to be undertaken. In all, 20,818 raids were made 
in 45 distri Till August 5, a total of spent 3.10 
lakh tonnes‘of wheat had been procured. 
Special attention has also been given to the needs 
of weaker sections and students. Controlled cloth too - 
has been supplied to persons in lower income brackets. 


ys 


Deposits * Curremt Account 
* Fixed Deposits x Safe Deposit Lockers 


% Agricultural Finance x Credit for Small Scale Industries < 
fessionals . Ne i 


* Credit for Pro 
E i, 
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ALLAHABAD BANK. 


Heed Office : 14 india Exchange Pieca 
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“CZECHOSLOVAKIA © 


o.oo : —The Heart. of Europe 


oN 


a 


"INVITES You FOR. A HOLIDAY 


h 


In Caschesiovekia you can see. 7; 


Architectural beauty of thousands of. Historical Monuments 


\ . 


Charming landscapes 3 
Enthralling cultural life, theatre; Musie: popularite folk lore“ 
Hospitality and cordiality ofthe. people. o, s 


Accommodation at hotels of all categorles 


- 


“In chalets or on camping sites i, 


_ “NATIONAL & INTERNATIONAL CUISINE — 


“A tourlst visa may be obtained from Czechoslovak representative 
offices within 48 hours at the aa 


\ 


Currently valid is an advantageous tourlst rate of exchange amounting 
to 75% of tie official rate of exchange. 
A 2 e ` o. 
CZECHOSLOVAK COMMITTEE FOR. TOURISM 
, PRAHA | 


`- Czechoslovak ` a a 
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Determination 


to - 


` Successfully 


Build 
Socialism 


io) 


CHU VAN BIEN 
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entire Vietnamese le are very’ happy and 
enthusiastic to, observe twenty-ninth annivers- 
ary of the August Revolution and the founding of 
the Democratic’Republic of Vietnam. 
On September 2, 1945, in Hanoi, President Ho Chi 
Mihh read the Declaration of In dence of the 
“Democratic Republic of Vietnam: ‘Vietnam has the . 
Tight to enjoy freedom and independence and in fact 
has become a free and independent country. The 


_ entire Vietnamese people are determined to mobilise 


all their physical and mentaj strength to sacrifice 

‘their lives and property in order to safeguard their 
freedom and independence.” 

In order to safeguard their freedom and independ- 
ence, to defend the fruits of the August Revolut- 
ion, and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the 
entire Vietnamese people have unceasingly carried 
out their fight and won repeated victories. 

. The resistance war against the French colonialists, 
which lasted nine years from 1946 to 1954, came to 
a close with the resounding victory of Dien Bien 

~ Phu, liberating half of the country and marking the 
bankruptcy of old colonialism. After that, the pat- 
riotic struggle against US aggression, ‘full of sacri- 
fices and hardships but radiant with revolutionary 
heroism, has defeated the most brutal war of aggres- 
sion of the US imperialists, bringing to the Vietnam- 
ese people their historic and epoch-making victory 
and compelling the United States to’ respect the ind- 
ence, sovereignty, unity ànd territorial integ- 
tity of Vietnam and the South Vietnamese people’s 
tight to self-determination, recognise the existence in 
South Vietnam of two administrations, ‘two armies, 
two zones of control, thus making final the bark- 
tuptcy of neocolonialism. ; ' 

Today, the Vjetnamese revolution has entered a 
new stage with the tasks of continuing the struggle for 
the preservation and consolidation of. durable penes, 
mopping up the Duildimp of socialism in the North 
and completing independence and democracy in the 
South, 'advancing to the peaceful retnification of the 
Fatherland, thus contributing to the defence of peace 
in Indochina, South-east Asia and the world. 

‘In the North, the Vietnamese’ people are enthus- 


iastically and actively ing up the socialist con- 
struction. Within a short period, the communication 
network has béen ired and rebuilt and has suc- 


ceeded in transporting a large quantity of goods on a 

‘ higher scale than before the war. The damaged or 
destroyed power plants have been rapidly restored 
and hæve gonointo production. The destroyed factor- 
ies and enterprises have been repaired and they have 
resume} production. A large number of new indust- 
rial establishments are being. set up: 

' Tens of thousands of hectares of cultivable land, 

- pockmarked with bomb craters, have been filled up 
arid the irrigation works have resumed normal act- 


` Ivities. The cultivated lands have been fully used. 


Animal husbandry has been: redeveloped with: high 
speed. All the cultural, educational, public health 
and sports activities have returned to.normal and 
are rapidly developing. ; i 

In the context of an extremely difficult situation 
caused by the consequences of the war, these initial 


. achievements have demonstrated the correct ling and 
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leadership of the Vietnam Workers’ Party and the’ 
Government of the Democratic Repulic of Vietnam 
and shown the tremendous offorts, extraordinary 
sacrifices and the spirit of self-reliance of the Viet- 
namese people. ; ; 

But, m South Vietńñam, the war is still being prol- 
onged. Csase-fire has not been observed since the 
signing of the Paris Agreement on Vietnam. The 

has maintained and sent to South Vietnam 
more than 25,000 US military advisors disguised as 
civilians who are working in various offices in order 
to directly conduct the war. The United States has’ 
turned its Embassy and Consulates in South Vietnam 
into military headquarters which are headed by US 
Generals. The number of US military attaches alone 
has totalled 6,750. The United States has sent to 
South Vietnam millions of tons of weapons and am- 
munitions, thousands of tanks, artillery guns, war- 
ships and aircraft including F5e, the most sophist- 
icated aircraft so far. : 

Tho US military aid to Saigon amounted to three 
billion dollars in 1973. In the financial year 1974-75, 
the United States has given one billion dollars 
and pressed its Con to give another 750 million 
dollars to the Saigon administration. Besides, the 


United States has regularly sent its Generals inchiding , 


the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Commander of the US forces in the Pacific to Saigon 
to work out plans and schemes. Thé United States 
has also maintained an jmportant section of the US 
Air Force including B52'strategic bombers in Thai- 
land along with the mobile force on the Seventh 
Fleet in South-east Asia, using them as support to 
the Saigon army and a “‘deterrent force”. ‘ 

With the support, assistance and direction of the 

United States, tho Saigon administration has been 
trying to prolong the war, committing brazen viol- 
ations of the Paris Agreement, undermining all the 
talks, launching tens of thousands of land-grabbing 
operations against the liberated zone, making thous- 
ands of extermination bombardments deep in the 
areas under the control of the Provisional Revol- 
utionary Government (PRG). And in the zone under 
its control, the Saigon administration has launched 
tens of thousands of “pacification operations”, herd- 
ing le into concentration camps, throttling all 
the demoeratic liberties of the people. Moreover, the 
Saigon administration, on the one hand, has refused 
to nd to the sensible and logical proposals made 
by the PRG, including the six-point proposal aimed 
at finding a solution to thegnternal matters of” So 
Vietnam in tho spirit of national reconciliation and 
concord; on the other hand, it is trying to launch a 
slander campaign against the PRG. 

It is obvious that the basic causes of the present 
serious situation in South Vietnam stem from the US 
military involvement and interference in the internal 
affairs of South Vietnam, from the US efforts to use 
the Nguyen Van Thieu ‘administration to carry on 
the war and sone the Paris Agreement in an 
attempt to impose US neocolonialism on South Viet- 
nam and perpetuate the partition of Vietnam. : 

. In face of this situation, the South Vietnamese PTa 
under the glorious banner of the National Front for 
Liberation and the PRG, their only genuine represent; 
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ative, are resolutely struggling along with the entire 
nation to demand that the United States and Saigon 
administration scrupulously implement the Paris 
Agreement on Vietnam and that the United States 
put an end to its military involvement and inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of South Vietnam. ' At 
the same time, they are determined to smash all the 
land-grabbing attacks by Saigon and to defend and 
build up’ the liberated zone in all fields. . 

If the United States refuses to draw the necessary 
lessons from the defeats and failures of the Niton 
administration and follows the beaten track of a 
fallen chariot, it will inevitably suffer still heavier 
defeats. 

In the wake of their victories, with their own trem- 
endous efforts and the support ‘and assistance from 
the brotherly socialist countries and friends allover 
the orl: the Vietnamese people, in the new stage 
of their revolution, are advancing forward with great 
determination to complete the independenée and 
freedom of the nation and to successfully carry out 
socialist construction, thus contributing to the pres- 
erving and consolidating of peace in Indochina and 
other parts of the world. ’ 

-The Vietnamese and Indian ‘peoples have had age- 
old friendly relations and supported and encouraged 
each other in the struggle for achieving and defend- 
ing the independence and freedom of their respective 
countries. 

The Vietnamese people sincerely thank the people 
and the Government of India for their support to 
our muggle cents US ion, for national 
salvation and to our t struggle for the imple- 
mentation of the Paris Agreement on Vietnam. on 

May the Indian people achieve many successes in 
the cause of consolidation of in ence and the 
building up of a happy life and a prosperous 
country! ' . 

May tho friendship between our two peoples be 
consolidated and developed with every passing day! 
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- which all other things'are subordinate. 
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‘Issues of Socialist Equality 


a 


What is the actual meaning of the term socialist equality? Sandor Lakos, ditector of the Social Science ` 
Institute of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, gave a comprehensive answer 
to this in a paper at the Political Academy of the Hungarian People’s Republic on July 17. 

$ i F 4 : A f . 

In his paper entitled “Some Points of Socialist Equality”, Lakos points out that it' means, of course, 
an equali-y atcording to work since work stands in the centre of our fife. This equality according to work, 
however, is something that today is not yet n ily existing, it méans also temporary inequalities that 
are inevitable, owing to the given state of development of the productive forces and the condition of social 


We take, stands, therefore, on the ,one jpand. against wrong “‘leftist”’ or “non-liftist”” and anarchist 
views, against views and Illusions that embody some bias for the ethical and ‘moral sides of equality, profess 
some kini of full social equality and, on the other hand, inst the bourgeois interpretation of equality which 
wants thet the temporarily existing inequalities in our spciety be raised to the rank of future social targets to 


Wtat we understand by socialist equality is principally the equality of social conditions. The class 
structure of Hungary is characterised by a process of approach: work conditions and the sityation of incomes 
have coro to be more balanced among the various classes and layers. Nevertheless, there still are differences 
between work places, jobs and posts, work conditions and the ways of living and inequalities might reproduce 
mS a , 
‘~The aim of Amoer in factories is to furnish possibility for the.workers to Kave their say in matters, 
in a way it should not curh but on the contrary, should solidify up-to-date leadership, discipline and organiza- 
tion. The decision over prodyction and technological process cannot be put into the hands of a collective : 
since modern production calls for expért one-man management. What he regards as expedient is that factory 


democracy should be developed in a way to ensure that every worker may express his or her opinion about 


~ 


- nursery-schools and cultural centres... 


thoroug. investigation and a system ‘of regulation has to be elaborated. 


the leader and the management without having fo fear any consequences, and this should mean a certain 
dependence of the leader on the collective. o ai 


is d 

S ing of economic equality, Lakos pointed out-that the main task in economy today—though 
unjustified inequalities are present—is not to create some kind of general equality but to make the distribu- 
tion according to work more consistent., In order that the determining role of work become more unam big- 
uous, partly an ever greater equalising iù proportion with work, partly a more refined differentiation have 
to be endeavoured. | f I i £ 


Tke differentiating role of the wage! system has to become more consistent: earnings must be 


.* allowed for work that is'more-valuable to natidnal economy and that inolves higher nsibility. Social 


and ecomomic interest attaches also to the devélopment of abilities and incentives should therefore aim at 
mobilising these large hidden social reserves. What the working people objett against is a high earning out 
of propcrtion with the performed work. Ali sources of disproportionate incomes should be taken under 


Finally Sandor-Lakos pointed out that distribution according td performed work in socialism is comp- 
lementéd with social political measures. The situation of workers with low incomes and of pensioners shall 
be improved, in the future, and greater care shall be given to the question of factory canteens, chreches, 


¢ 


s ome g yp Sapdor Lakos ‘said: ‘Equality in proportion with work is the greatest equality we can 


i grant im this period, even if we are aware that this is by far not a complete or absolnte equality. But to 


make general our judgement of values in proportion with the material and moral appreciation of work— 
‘thereby eliminating all extremes in no matter what direction—this in itself would be a huge achievement in 
establishing socialist ETA Meanwhile we might step forward in g number of areas—keèėping our long- 


term ta-gets well in sight—on the road of strengthening gradually the elements of communist equality.” 
| j a: EAS G ' 
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7% ` Da “PAwAdox sems tò be the hallmark’ of the West 
West : s Asian situation. When the various developments, 
s j in this regjon since thé October 1973 War are placet 
i + together, the most outstanding of them ùll will surely 
Asia: oii oo : be the.new shift in the American policy in this region. 


a a - _ Since 1945, the US has, been trying to build an 

a 6 ~, -| Bmpire of its own in this. region in pursuit of its 

N. gee me tg ed policy to control a' high proportion of world’s energy 
Complex f z ` resources. This policy has been bdsed not on the 


traditional imperialist practice of obtaining formal 
wd ; sovereignty over other. countries, but rather ona 
: S s : . policy of all-pervasive penetration, shaping and con- 
a 1tuation ~ trol of political and economic structure of the coun- - 
i ~ p : tries which still retain political independence. This 
N oer as - American strategy includes military aid; training 
AN f and equipment to build up armed forces of regimes 
: 2 a _ loyal to the, US ruling circles; the use of American 
_ V.D. CHOPRA ` financial aid for modernisation of the 
= ae ž economic infrastructures of these countries; and the 
` - cultivation of the elite classes which are eager to 
} secure benefits from the ` neo-colonial relations that 
~ allow them to tap the flow of US capital into their 
ar ale - 4 YA j countries. . i N 
: -It is a well-known fact that for the American mon- 
. opoly capital, particularly in the oil industry, the 
~ economic stakes in this region are extremely high. 
` Even in 1970 when its prestige in the Arab world 
- PEs By had dipped very low, the US had gained nearly 600 
A - - million’ dollar advantage in trade with West Asia: 
‘The net US capital inflow from trade and invest-_ : 
‘ments in North Africa and Eastern’ mediterranean 
- .` Was over 2.5 billion dollars. On top of all this, the 
` Gulf areas alone has 70 per cent of the capitalist 
world’s oil reserves.and over 58 per cent of total oil 
~ “reserves. more than half of this oil is controlled 
kat by US interests. The-growing dependence of Ame- . if 
3s : a on the oil of this tegion is now an “admitted ~ 
~ ~ act 5 À : S i ` 7 
7o ~ 7 : “But the American position in West Asia is being 
i i $ challenged at several points. The most important. 
P ; factor which has threatened-the political and econ- 
oe aS = omic position of US in’ this region has been the Arab. 
z : liberation struggle. Coming into being of independ- 
z ` ent Arab states, together with their efforts to become’ 
` economically independent, have led to’ the weaken-` 
. vA f ing of the position of the United States in this region. : 
2 ‘ : In some Arab countries, the national liberation ~ 
- ay . Mmovemént is now entering a new stage, in the sense 
Ne 33 " that these countries are giving an anti-capitalist 


j ye ` `` ‘edge to their economy, having chosen socialism a 
l as their goal.. Among them Iraq stands in tho_ 
~ 5 ; forefront. ` 


The Afab countries’ national revival has been- 
. ae going on in conditions of bitter struggle against the 
ae ~ ‘ F - forces of domestic and foreign Reaction. The most 
‘ - - important element which has helped the Arab cotn-- 
‘ “tries to become economically independent is the 
; existence of the socialist countries, particularly in * 
: \ ' USSR, as an alternative source of aid, trade and - 
~. y military assistance.. From 1955 to 1971, the Soviet- 
a . Arab frad incrased from 30.7 million rubles to 1142.8 
5 j i million rubles, that is, nearly 37-fold. The Arab 
f . - world accounts for 37 pér cent of the Soviet Union’s 
sa trade with the developing countries. - 
gern fiers Sow _‘The influence of the Arab national liberation 
7 D = aN r 
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movement is also reflected in the increasing aspirat- 
ions of Arab countries to control their own resources 
or to employ expertise of countries other than the 
US. Nationalisation of the 
June 1972 set a new example before the Arab people 
to fulfil their aspiration of owning their natural res- 
ources. After the October 1973 War, this aspiration 
of the Arab people reached a new height when tan 
went a step further in nationalising the Amreican oi 

interests and other Arab countries started using oil 
as an effective weapon in the liberation struggle. 
The new realities were also reflected in the hard line 
taken by the negotiators of the Organisation of tho 
_ Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) during the 
past two yoars. 

Till last year’s October War, the US strategy was 
to use Israel as a springboard against the Arab liber- 
ation movement. Nevertheless, the licy-makera 
in Washington had already realised in the late sixties 
and early seventies that the US could no more rel 
on Israel alone in West Asia. The Arab world, 
where the US has far greater interests than in Israel, 
has never been able to accept the US as an ally. In 
the last quarter century, the Arabs and the Israelis 
have fought four full-scale wars including last year’s 
October War, and have been involyed in almost 
daily political struggles, economic boycotts and 
military confrontations. Naturally, the US cannot 
put all its eggs in the Israeli basket; for, this would 
not only be potentailly disastrous for American inter- 
ests but would perhaps also weaken the 
its two other allies in this region—Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan. Consequently, before the last year’s War, a 
shift in American poney in West Asia became visible 
and a string of alliances to strengthen the power of 
the conservative countries in the region was built up. 
Ties with Jordan, Iran and Saudi Arabia were further 
strengthened. Since 1970, US efforts to eliminate 
the revolutionary forces in the Arab world havo been 
intensified, Jordan, for instance, has been fighting 
the Palestinian resistance movement in one form or 
the other. The Omani regime in the Arabian Gulf 
has become active against the revolutio forces 
in its Dhofar province, and in this both Jordan and 
Iran are playing an active role. 

In the post-October-War period, the US strategy 
hag been to weaken the anti-imperialist forces m 
Egypt by evolving a new pattern of political and 
economic relations with its present ruling elite. The 
Egypt-Israel conflict was seized by the US to penet- 
rate into Egypt's economic and political life. It is 
significant that long before the October War, the 
Egyptian ruling circle had started exhibiting a shift in 
its domestic and foreign policies. _ America, in ret- 
urn, sought to strengthen this shift. A campaign 
of de-Nasserisation was initiated in Egypt even be- 
fore the war of October 1973. 

What are the main changes which have been eff- 
ected in the internal and external policies of Egypt 
and how far do they amount to the reversal of 
Nasser’s policies? It is this central question which is 
being debated in the Arab countries today, particul- 
arly in that generation of Arab youth which entered 
the political arena after the 1952 Revolution in 


Egypt. 
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The Nasserites, both Inside and outside Egypt, 
complain that in reality an anti-Nasser cam ign 
started unfolding itself soon after President Sadat 
succeeded the late President in October 1970. How- 
ever, this process became obvious and most open 
after the tober 1973 War. The first shock came 
to the Nasserites when in May 1971 President Sadat 
ousted his political rivals—former Vice President Ali 
Sabry and his friends—on the plea that they were 
plotting against him. This followed the reinstate- 
ment of about eighty judges who had been dismissed 
by Nasser for various reasons. 

Nasser had used sequestration and land reforms to 
curb feudalism and capitalism in Egypt. There is no 
doubt that in some cases officials in the then regime 
might have abused sequestration. But instead of 
ensuring justice to these individual cases, President 
Sadat initiated de-sequestration measures before 
October 1973 and this campaign was given a new 
momentum after the 1973 War. Asa result, the 
sequestrated property has been restored to its owners 
and thousands of acres of land in possessio n of the 
Government has been transferred fron the Ministry 
of Land Reforms to the Ministry of Waqfs for sale 
to private citizens. Changes have been introduced 
in the cooperative movement to give weightage to 
the big landowners at the cost of poor peasants. 
Compensation for land taken over by the state has 
been increased byabout fifty per cent. Nationalised 
cinemas, buildings and departmental stores have 
been restored to private owners. The representation 
of the workers on the management of public sector 
undertakings has been reduced from fifty to twenty- 
five per cent. 

The private sector is beim promoted and encoura- 
ged. For the first time, foreign private capital is 
being given new concessions, including a guarantee 
against nationalisation, five-year tax holiday and 
repatriation of profits. Thus, the process of streng- 
thening capitalist relations, both in land and industry, 
has begun in Egypt. The so-called economic liber- 
alisation measures in Egypt, which the supporters of 
President Sadat have described as an “open-door 
policy”, is leading to watering down of the role of 
the public sector, on the on hand, and the strengthen- 
ing of semi-feudal elements, one the other. The 
Economic Committee of the People’s Council of 
Egypt decided a few months ago that 49 per cent of 
the shares in companies of the public sector be-sold 
to the private sector. Apart from this, the penetra- 
tion- of foreign private capital in Egypt has already 
begun and foreign banks have started opening their 
branches. . 

In the international ralations, from a policy of 
fea a from the US and the U Egypt 
under President Sadat has started leaning moro and 
more towards the former. One need not criticise 
Egypt's efforts to normalise relations with the US. 
But the crux of the matter is that in this Po 
Egypt bas started injecting new stresses an trains 
in its relations with the Soviet Union, the only coun- 
try in the world which extended moral and material 
help to reconstruct Egypt's economy and defend its 


independence. 
Under the garb of a “peace-maker”, the US, 
MAINSTREAM 


therefore, is seeking to wean away Egypt, the 


Arab county, from the region’s anti-imperialist 
and it appears that it has ially succeeded in this. 
The American stra 18 to Maintain a continbous 
„supply of huge quantities of arms fo Israel in the 
hope that it will maintain the status quo in the area, 
while at-the same time make attractive offers of 
“financial cid” to Egypt. -But the reality is that the 
US is pretending to play the role of an-“honest 


broker” between the Arabs and Israel, but only asa . 
Those Arab leaders who. have 


partner of ‘Israel. 
accepted tais role of America are doin 

knowledge that they will have to maake important 
concessions both to the US and Israel. -At-the same 
time, the ettempts at the elimination of anti-imperi. 
alist forces; through a parallel US strategy are cont- 
inuing- in the hope that it would make an “Arab 
peace”, eazior on terms ultimately acceptable to 


The histəry of moyes prior to the Octobèr 
1973 War and follawine the cease-fire, illustrates all 
these charecteristics. If “the 1970 cease-fire resulted 
in cutting down of the Palestinian ‘activities both by 
Jordan ana Egypt, now, in the post-October period, 

„an attempt is being made to put the Palestinian 
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question in the cold. storage. In the atmosphere of 
, ffo-war and no-peace, which continues to obtain in 
_this region at present, the US effort is to drive a 

- asike einen the Arab countries, on .one side, -apd 

` tho socialist countries, particularly the USSR, on the 
other, apit from splitting the anti-imperialist count- , 
ries and forces. ‘And in this US strategy; it appears ` 
that Egypt has been assigned an important role, 

- Whether the US would succeed in pushing this 
policy against the national and popular Arab move- 
ments in the'long run is, however, doubtful. Arab 

ublic opinion stands squarely against succumbin 

‘before the manoeuvres of the US imperialists an 
their chief ally, Israel. The Left-wing victories in ' 
the Gulf area, the strengthening of the unity of the.’ 
progressive forces in the various Arab countries, . 
particularly in Iraq, have also to be taken into 
account while making any assessment of future 
developments in this region. 

A new attempt is being made to unite the anti-~ 
sap sted countries and forces in this region. The 
Palestinian liberation movement, too, is undergoing 
important changes. The Arab liberation struggle is, 
therefore, entering a more, complex, and difficult _ 
period.. | ; 
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_BHARAT GOLD MINES LIMITED 


( A Gverimem of: India Undertaking j 


“Manufacture and Sell 


r 


“GOLDRILL” TUNGSTEN CARBIDE TIPPED DRILL RODS 
(Single Chisel Type) FOR ROCK DRILLING = 
_ We also undertake to manufacture == = 
Automati¢ Contrivance, Speed Indicator Recorder | 
= z a ` and ; f vA : 
Other Mining equipments on specific orders to’ 
meet the requirements of Coal & Metalliferous “ P 
“Mines Regulations 1961 with hundred per cont ~. 
l Paisana components. 


E we execute on contract nE ; 
EXPLORATION, SHAFT SINKING, TUNNELING AND 
MINE DEVELOPMENT, AT ANY DEPTH ANYWHERE `‘ 


IN THE WORLD 


Ooo ° “+ 
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For details please contact 


-BHARAT ‘GOLD MINES LIMITED | 


í : -  OORGAUM CK. G.F. ) 563120 i ON oe 
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Some ve SAY condition of.our people, after twenty-seven 4 
- 7 A es pec years of Indian Independence, is sd grievous and 
Í ‘ -  - dismal that the younger generation now growing up, 
~ who-have nevet known the agonies and humiliations 


Reflections <> +. of subjection and have perhaps no feeling that, freed 


ae om by itself is a tremendous thing for us, haye . 


2 _ `- little pride m the story of the country’s struggle for 
- - $ o : Independence. This is a pity, bar bri many 
on- i . \ oddities and-limitations it 1s a shining story. 
: a Let no one forget that we are a difficult country, 
i my ic OS our soil exhausted by millennia of agriculture and 
Our , ` our minds also ‘by several thousand years of civil- 
. isation. In many ways we must be the world’s most 
z : complicated society, with our people peculiarly mured 
Bae : - ` to endurance by a philosophy of acquiescence in 
Freedom i ; : paa ovil since life is transitory and compensation 
- A or good (that is, conformist) behaviour is promised 
1332 - : in the cyclo of existence, the system of caste and its 
Stru e a concomitants constituting a sociological miracle of - 
it Luts conservatism. If, therefore, in the annals of liberation 
bs D, in India, as in the history of bourgeois nati 
\ movements in Europe and elsewhere; there isa great `- 
diabol dros: one should mate unduly perae ; 
x w y thi are most pitifully disturbmg, the || 
HIREN MUKERJEE . Temedy lies neither in ior cyticism nor desperato ` `. 
2 ` 5 of impossibilism, but a cool and rational examination of 
i “1a condition humaine” in our India and’ the world 
- about us. | a x 
It ig good to recall that after Plassey (June 1757), 
. N f - when Indian venality and British guile combined to 
- > à set me East India Company as the real power in 
- the land, our people in the mass, the lower ten 
i i i `- thousand rather than the upper ten, never Sab- 
: : mitted supinely, were never so enamoured (like 
! . - their “betters’”) of the conqurof’s virtues that. 
es r i subjection lost its, sting, never reconciled themselves 
to servitude. There never was a time, till 1857, when 
. some region or other in India was not clinging to and 
> fighting for its freedom. And whether it was the 
. dacoits, so called by hucksters of.official history (cf. 
on . _ China’s one-time “‘bandits’’); or thugs. and Pindaris, 
: 5: r many of whom were expropriated peasants réther | 
~ - SUP Pe. „than professional freebooters whom it took the British ~ 
/ a - _ larger armies to suppress than - were needed against 
. “Tipu Sultan and the Maratha}; or Sanyasis, described 
OO by Warren Hastings as “the stoutest and most active 
` - . men in India”, round whom Bankim Chandra 
i Chatterjee: wove his novel of xenophobia and bis 
- T hymn of patriotism, Vande Mataram; or Wahabis and - 
Farazis whom W.W. Hunter called “‘extreme dissent- 
ers concerning matters of faith, Communists and 
Red Republicans in politics”, some of whose ‘leaders 


z+ a _ moved about with 80,000 men—a pheno “to 
ge wo : make any landed poe in-the world irdi tly 
” - uncomfortable”; or the peasants who rose in the indigo ~ 


e's ‘ ~ ‘plantations in Bengal, as alsó in Saharanpur in the 
i i i : Deccan, in Malabar, in the vicinity of Mysore and a 
z ee - hundred other places; or the aboriginal inhabitants 
- of our land like the Santals and Kols—they fought 
-with whatever means were handy against the foreign _ 
m 


2 . ak i . It was by no means a national strugglo 
: 7 ~ the Full sense of the word but its magnificent 
- ore Since 1946, when in-my India Struggles for Freedom 
~ a -, T toed to draw atten to this aspect of history, 
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much good work has been done by S.B. Chaudhuri 


. and many others whom it will be invidious to mention 


: ipping lately into an exhilarating work of docum- 
ase | Z 


Fi 


` relating to 1870- 


_ that they were convinced th 


- London, 


“by name. It is important, however, to recall it, if | 


only to stress that we are by no means an incorrigibly 
‘Acquiescent society and that there are limits indeed 
to what our people will endure. There is no reason 
for despair that freédom is a fake and its fulfilment 
a pathetic will-o’-the-wisp. .- . 


purposeful research by a fine young 
scholar, The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal 1903-1908 
by Sumit Sarkar, I thought of themes that could 


‘evoke study by capable analysts, so that different 


facets of our freedom striggle could fall into piece to 
make an artistic whole. The trees have to be seen and 
the wood also—a job that will take time but it is 
more than worth while. ‘ Oe 
Eighteen fifty-seven has received from-our historians 
afair ghare of attention, though work at greater 
depth is still awaited, buf little has been done tq 
rtary the post-1857 years when, in_ spite of our 
iteratt developing a peculiar -Anglophilism (pace 
Dadabhai Naroji’s fulsome reference in the Congress 
session of 1886 to Queen Victoria’s proclamation of. 
1858 as “our Magna Carta...[which] i 
to be madeo 'to commit to memory” [To our shame, ` 
many of us as students of Calcutta University had 
to do «exactly this to pass the Matriculation exam- 
ination], there is no lack of evidence of our people’s 
senge of acutely inj self-respect, evidence also of 
‘struggle to match that ache in the people's heart. 
Alan Octavian Hume, “Father of the Indian National 
Con » was himself a witness to this, when under 
official orders he pored over masses of state papers 
and fell utterly aghast. . 
“JT was shown,” writes Hume, “‘seven large volumes 
containing communications from over 30,000 reporters 
all going to show that poor men were pervaded with 
a sense of. hopelessness at the existing state of affairs, 
i would starve and die, 
and they wanted to do something. They were going to 
do something, and that something meant ‘violence...It 
was considered also that everywhere the small bands. 


a leaf...and that very soon after the bands obtained 
formidable proportions, a certain number of the edu-. 
cated classes, at the time desperately, perhaps unreas- 
onably, bitter against the government, would jom 
the movement, assume here and there the lead, give 
the outbreak cohesion and direct it as a national re- 
volt.” (Italics ger RP. Dutt, India- Today, 
1940, pp 279-81; quoting from Sir W. 
Wedderburn, Alan Octavian Hume, pp 80-81, 101) 


_ Allowing for exaggeration in the, fears of Hume, ` 
` eno cannot, however, di 


| d what he went on to 
say: “I could not then, an I do-not now entertain a 
shadow of doubt that we were then in extreme danger 
of a most terrible revolution.” Aslo Wedderburn, 


-once President of our Congress, once wrote: -‘‘DI- 


starred measures of reaction, combined with Russian 
methods of police repreasion, brought India under 


- Lord. Lytton within measurable distance of a revol- 


utionary outbreak, and it was only in time that Mr 
Hume and his Indian Advisers were inspired to ipter- 
yene.’’: (Italics added). The story of the Congress ag 
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every child ought, - 


a safety valve device to stem discontent requires care- 
ful and concrete study and elucidation. -+ - 
Years ago I had said that these records 


H examined are such that patriotic Indián schol- 


are skoul give their last shirt- to be ablo to study 


them! Presumably,: the records are in the National 
‘Archives or somewhere, but unhappily there is little 


to indicaté any recent evaluation of them. It may bea” ' 


‘long and dull job, but it needs to be done. Things, 


must have. hotted up in India for even Anglo-Saxon ` 


_ phlegm to be so over-wrought'as it evidently was. 

~— When a researcher like Chinmohan Sehanobis dis- 
covers that in August 1871, a request for affiiliation 
from Calcutta reached Karl Marx’s hands at the Lon- 
don headquarters of the First International, it becomes 
incumbent to study the contours of that timé care- 
fully. Perhaps, the letter was sent over tho signature 
of someone who was not an Indian, but it could not 
“have been a freak. Guesses might prove gratuitous, 
but could it be the Rev James- Long, close associate 
of radical-minded Indians in Calcutta and close also 
to mnear-revolutionary stirrings in con rary 
Russia, a person who had got involved with the 
working -people’s discontents, his link ‘with the 
indigo workers’ struggle? Did Humsé’s panicky find- 
ings have any relation with trends ted, for 
example, by Mookeriee a Magazine W in 1874, - 
Bholanath Chundor (who has had a biography of him 
produced in Bengali but merits closer study) prop- 
ounded the concept of ‘‘moral hostility” to British 
rule and something like a boycott 
atory, in some fashion, both Swadeshi and of- 
Gandhi's movements from the twenties of this century 

on k ' i à 


` I wish that if Sumit Sarkar `could follow up his ~ 


- work with a study of at least the first phase of the 
terrorist movement, it would be a happy undertaking 
—for all their shortcomings those who gave ug back 
the pride of our manhood and were in their own way 
the salt of the Indian earth deserve the effort. Hither 


Sarkar or someone like him is badly wanted to write, ` 


with conscientiousness and a certain respect, on the 
tole of revivalism, whether Hindu or Muslim, in our 


_ would coalesce into large ones, like drops of water on. struggle for freedom. I am keen on the positive 


findings that would ensue, and the ities and 
` processes involved are fascinating al aay tial irs 
- be intriguing, perhaps often also irritating. ` 


Japan’s victory over Russia (1904-05) gave an. ~ 


impressive fillip to India’s stirrings for freedom— 
could it not be that Britain, like Tsar of all the 
Russias, had feet of clay, and in any case an Asian 
David had felled a European Goliath! It is important 
to study, also, the influence. on ‘India of- the first 


-Russian Revolution (1905), a movement towards. 
. liberation of a kind never known before. Lord Cur- 


zon, then V of India, wrote “a state paper in 
which he drew a parallel between the dangers con-, 
' fronting Tsardom and the similar dangers confront- 


` ing the similar despotism” in India—this could not 


have been only an intellectual and aery oxercise but 
was called for by the events of the times. 

_ In Sumit Sarkar’s aforementioned book, there is 
reference from official records to a strike (1908) in 
Tuticorin, where the workers’ leader Subramaniya 
Siva is reported to hayo spoken of the Russian 
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example since “the Russian Revolution had benefited 
the le and revolutions ‘always brought good to 
the world” (p 245). The link between India and 
Lenin’3 movement, between freedom and the fight 
for socialism can, indeed, be traced back further than 
we kncw today.. ok ; j 

Many other thoughts crowd into one’s mind as one 
reflects on the theme of Indian freedom, but this 
discursive piece must now come to a halt. It is good, 
however, to recall here something from Gandhi's 
multitudinous pronouncements which has stuck in 
my mird for more than fifty years, which indeed 
indicates—unforgettably, as far as I am concerned— 
that Gendhi who once, during World War I, 
ag a recruiting agent for the British army because of 
his devotion to the concept of the British Empire, 
who was once and not without reason, described in 
a certain context by R. Palme Dutt as “this Jonah of 
revolution, this general of unmitigated disasters, this 
miascot vf the bourgeoisie”, uttered during his trial 
in March 1922 words that would have sounded elect- 
tifying m a socialist oration. Telling the court that 
he had been “playing with fire” and-would do it 
again if set free, he added: 

“Little do town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking to lifolessness. 
Little d> they know that their miserable comforts 
represent the brokerage they get for the work they 
do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and the 
brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do they 
know tkat the Government established -by law in | 


With 
Best _ 
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British India is carried on for this exploitation of the 
masses. I have no doubt whatsoever that both England 
and the twon-dwellers in India will have to answer, 
if there is a God above, for-this crime against hum- 
_ anity which is perhaps unparalled in historey....” — - 
- '*“Town-dweller’ is etymologicaly a synonym for 
“bourgeois”, but of course the latter -was, in 1922, 
jargon to which Gandhi was allergic, but if the 
substitution is made and the reference to “God above” 
deleted, how révolutionory it would sound and how 
relevant even today! 


__ On April 1, 1928 (was the date chosen with charac- 
teristic whimsy by Gandhi?), the Mahatma wrote to 
Jawsahrlal Nehru: “I am quite of your opinion that 
some day we shall have to start a movement without 
the rich people and without the vocal educated class. 
But that time is not yet.” For Gandhi, “that time” 
never came, nor was welcome, for he had developed 
fears of what he once called “red-ruin”. To his com- 
sition, however, there were many strands and we 
just should not glibly pronounce on him—which is 
why the great Ho Chi Minh said in Delhi (1959): 
“We are all disciples of Mahatma Gandhi, more or . 
less.’ 3 


Itis not suggested that this incidental statement 
is a judgement, but the history of our freedom strug- 
glo and of the work of outstanding fighters is a rich 
and ‘varied treasure which needs to be cherished. Let 
not today’s ea erat youth spurn it as something we 
better forget all about. 
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West Bengal has made. a breakthrough in Agriculture. Self-sufficlency ` 
in food is oe the corner. Some facts about the Green Revolution may, 
therefore, read interesting: a ogee eek Ay 
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Summer Rice (Bore), -104° -956 262.9 © 289 
Wheat sit 36.3 (217 © 368.2 -688.0 
Pulses =- 514.3 -7 296.2 545.6 284.8 
Oilseed. “408.17 “45.6 ' 166.0 © 637 ~, 
jue, . >... 1078. 648.7 367.3 26908 ` 
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- Potato ~: =o o7 °. -309 271.5. - 755 9488 
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UBRAMANYA Bharathi was the Patriot-Post whose 

stirring songs mado a, very valuable contribution 
to the freedom movement in the South, especially 
Tamil Nadu. — a 

Batches of khaddar-clad Congressmen going in 


Procession, singing the national songs he had comp- - 


osed, was a common sight in the twenties. Almost 
every Congress meeting—why, every political meeting 
of all anti-imperialist parties—began with the singing 


` : „of some of Bharathi national songs. This was indeed a 


“draw” for young as well as the old to go to these 


' mes Mauch more than the hes made, the 


simple lines of the songs went straight into the hearts 
of all, the lettered andl arielen and kindled the 
fire of patriotism in them. 

Fifty years ago this September, Subramanya Bhar- 
athi passed away. He had not completed his thirty 


ninth year when he died. The non-cooperation move- ' 


ment has hardly started though the masses had 
begun to stir with great expectations. But Bharathi’s ' 


‘ national songs, those that have stirred the hearts of 


all patriotic Tamilians and impressed many non- 
Tamilians‘as well, had been composed fourteen or 
fifteen years previously. This was the period of the 
agitation against the partition of Bengal, of Swadeshi 
and boycott of foreign goods, and of the rise of the 
hew party—the extremists of the Congress led by’ 
Tilak and others. f , 
There have been poets and writers'in other parts 
of our land who have inspired le to fight for the 
country’s freedom. Their contributions and creations 
grew alongside of the national movement when it 
gripped the mass of the le; they lived for the 
time at least in the era of mass struggle. But Bha- 
rathi’s songs of patriotism, composed,in the first: 
decade of this century, exercised a remarkable in- 


` fluence‘later as well, and continued to exercise some’ 


influence even today. \ Ste 
“Bharathi sang during the most, ardent period of 
India’s political growth when deliverance from foreign 
Tule was too far away evento be seen as a speck in 
the horizon ... and the body of national thought he 
wove into song was that which preceded Gandhi; it 
was that of Vivekananda, Dadabhai and Tilak’s 
India,” wrote C. Rajagopalachari (Forward in Voice 
of Poet, English renderings from Tamil originals of 
poems by Subramanya Bharathi, 1951). They are 


, the product of a creative i mation saw not | 
but also visualised 


only the fight' against forei 
a new order, a vision of a New India; which a Free 
India would fashion. This was to be a “society with 


` no parallel anywhere else in the world, something 


new, a society of 30 crores of people for the whole 

of which there will be ‘Podhu Udamai’, (common 

ownership, that is, Socialism)”. That is why ‘the ` 
songs he has composed continue to stir our hearts” 
today. That is why they inspire the younger genera- 

tion; the up and coming youth, to seek ways and 

means of realising the ideals he has set forth. — 


Young Bharathi’s Stirrings and Activity 


As most of the important national songs of his 
were composed about the years 1906 and 1907, it is 


` worthwhile knowing something of that period of 
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Subramanya Bharathi’s life. He was hardly 24 then. 
Hehad come to M about the end of 1904 and 
was:a sub-editor of Swadesimitran—the only Tamil 

ity in Madras. It was edited by G. Subramania 
Iyer of whose public activity and patriotism quite a 
Jot can be said, but not in this article. Bharathi, the 
great poet, was also a writer-of good Tamil.prose. As 
sub-editor of the Tamil nationalist newspaper, 
-young Bharathi was in daily contact with the news of 
political happenings in India and abroad. 

With Curzon’s proposals for the partition of Beng- 
oes ae air for some, time, becoming a 
fact in September: 1905—to be called a se fact 
later by Morley, the Secretary of State for India, in 


1906—and the reaction it produced, a wave of anti- - 


Government feeling spread all over the country. On 
September 14, 1905, a public meeting was held on the 
sands of Madras Beach organised by the students 
to condemn the proposed partition of Bengal. At the 
meeting Subramanya Bharathi sang his poem “Long 
Live Bengal”. This song of two stanzas appeared in 
the issue of Swadesimitran of September 15, 1905. 
This is probably the first poem of his to appear in 
the paper. So, Bharathi was not just one who had 
come to ‘‘sub’’ in the city of Madras, his spirits 
stirred and he was coming out seeking _political 
activity and expression of this stirring. i 

It is necessary to mention somethmg more about 
the meeting. It was a meeting organised by the 
Swadeshi Students’ Organisation. It was formed a 


few months earlier.as most of the prominent leaders, 


of Madras, represented by and in the Madras Maha- 
jana Sabha, had not even cared to make arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the eighty-first birthday 
-of Dadabhai Nauroji. The authorities of Pachayap- 
pas College had refused the use of their halt for the 


the College. The meting was 
presided over by G. Subramania Iyer. Over‘ 5,000 
persons attended. Some of the speakers remarked 
that even if the authorities had given the hall, it 
could not have accommodated thé audience! ` 

' The main resolution condemning the p sed 
partition and supporting the struggle of their g- 
ales b was moved by V. Chakkarai of the 
Law College. Chakkarai was a close associato of 
Subramanya Bharathi and became President of the 
Swadeshi Pracharini Sabha next year formed by 
-Bharathi and his band of young rationalists. Chak- 
karai, a veteran trade union worker and a President 
of tho All-India Trade Union Con , Tamained a 
selfless worker in the cause of the people till his 
death ` 


Subramanya Bharathi was also the Editor, of ‘a 
‘monthly Tamil magazine called Chakravarthini. Its 
first issue appears to have come out in June 1905. It 
was in this magazine that Bharathi published his 
Tamil rendering of Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay’s 


“Vande Mataram”. In publishing the Tamil, 


rendering of that great poem, Bharathi wrote a very 
knowledgeéble introduction to it, and referred to 
Bankim Chandra’s story Ananda Math being based 
on some historical facts. 

The shouting of “Vande Mataram”, which became 
a symbol of -the growing sense of nationalism 
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. mesting and it was held near the football ground of ` 
Modas Christi 


Acan i S 

among the le, was a ted’ Rag to the “John 
Bulls” who ruled over and oppressed the Indian 
people. The Barisal ‘incidents and several other cases 
where the'shouting of this slogan was banned by'the 
rulers, are part of the history of the nationalist 
upsurge of that period, especially among the students. 
Bharathi composed own poem in Tamil, whose 
refrain was: “Vande Mataram, we will say, and to 
all ye, ‘Bow to our Motherland, Salute her.” He 
also composed two other poems in praise of the 
motherland. ` Z 


A Writer, a Speaker anda Leader — i 


It was not only that he composed these songs but 
he also sang them in a very stirring way at a number 
of meetings. These meetings were arranged either by 
the students or by the Swadeshi Pro da Sangh, 
or the Madras Jana Sangam which Bharathi appears 
to have organised for explaining and carrying out the 
programme of the “New Party”. He led batches of 
students from a place near his residence fo some of the 
meetings singing his stirring National songs in chorus. 
At some meetings he and his band of followers eof 

. these nationa! songs with, accompaniments as well - 
after the speeches were over. He himself was a speak- 
érat some of these meetings. “In this period he 
rose in the estimation of the public; it was now that 
his power as a writer, as a speaker and ag anne 
were revealed for the first time” (Bharathi and his 

Works by C. Viswanathan,’ 1929). Of the young 
men in Madras who ranged themselves under the 

banner of Indian emancipation, Subramianya Bharathi 
was not only the poue soul buta leading spirit in 

thé organisation of their work. i 

_. Bharathi: must have felt thaf his. power of free 
expression of his views did not lave scope in the 
Swadesimitran. He also felt that in order to explain 
the policy and programme of the ‘New Party”, it 
was necessary to have an organ of his own. He ahd 
some of his friends therefore started a Tamil weekly 
called India. Bharathi was the real editor of that 
in oa content with that, he and. his friends . 
8 an English weekly called Bala Bharata in the 

latter half of 1906. In an announcement in the Tamil 
weekly India, he says that in order to propagate the 
views of the “New Party” in Madras, “we are start- 
ing an English weekly called Bala Bharata which 
will be the sole official representative of the New 
Party”. (October 27, 1906). < 


Of the Extremists in the South 


That Bharathi was in touch with Tilak and his 
followers and that tecognised the important 
role he was playing is c from an. announcement 
in Bharathi’s India of December 22, 1906. Refer- 
ring to the Congress” session to be held in Calcutta 
in a few days’ time, Bharathi had written: “The 
leaders of the New Party have called for a meeting 
of the leading men of the Party two days before the. 
ee eee the much-needed immediate 

orms in ngress programme. Khaparde, the 
right hand of Tilak, and Bepm Chandra Pal of 
Bengal have written to the editor of this paper, 


\ 


~ 


which is the only representative of the New Party in 


Madras, to attend the same without fail. And so the . 


Editor is going to Calcutta.” 
V. Chakkarai Chettiar who wab closely associated 
with Bharathi’s activities in this period, had written 
‘ a booklet on the Political Life of Subramanya 
Bharathi. This booklet had a lot of information on 
Bharathi’: life as the Editor of India and his other 
activities. Unfortunately it is not available now. 
Only a fw copiesof Bharathi’s India have been 
preserved in the National Library at Calcutta and 
they relate to the period May 1906 to June 22, 1907. 
Apart frcm that, only newspaper reports of some 
events wih which Bharathi a to have been 
connected, is the material available from which we 
can piece together Bharathi’s litical activities. 
Even this ceased with the then British Government’s 
. Attack on India in August 1908 when the press was 
“raided, tha premises searched and the nommal editor 
of the, peper (M. Srinivasan) arrested. The paper 
ceased publication in Madras. Bharathi, on the 
advice “of his friends, moved to Pondicherry. The 
press was also moved to Pondicherry by some friends 
and the paper was brought ‘out in Pondicherry till 
about 19:0, when it ceased publication altogether. 


‘The Congress Session He Attended 


Subramanya Bharathi attended three of the annual 
sessions of the Congress. The first was in 1905‘at 
Benares; Gokhale presided over this session and 
was held shdrtly after the decision on partition of 
Bengal. Eharathi is said'to have attended the session 
as a reporter for his paper. Bharathi had spent about 
three years (1899 to 1902) at Benares as a young 

_ student. An uncle of his who had settled there, had 
taken hir glong after the death of Bharathi’s father 
in 1898. ; È g 


The next session of the aa age was held in 
Calcutta under the presidentship’ of  Dadabhai 
Nouroji. By that time Bharathi was definitely in the 
thick of the movement, part of the extremists or the 
_“New Perty” led by tilak dnd others. As pointed 
out earlier, he went two days in advance of the 
session (a3 a representative of Tilak’s group) in resp- 
onse to the call from Tilak’s lieutenant parde, 
to attend the meeting of the leading tatives 
‘of the g-oup. There he expos¢d the move of the 
moderate leaders of Madras to rally support of the 
Madras dalegates against the Swadeshi and Boycott. 
Participaton in the session as a delegate and asa 
part of tha extremist group led to the mtensification 
of his political activities on his return to Madras. 
Bharathi ‘to make arrangements for the 
visit of Bepin Pal to: Madras immediately 
afterwards and wanted to draw up a programme of 
is tour o? important towns of Tamil Nadu for him. 
‘the ‘leading” publicmen of Madras did not come 
forward to participate in receiving in Chandra 
Pal and ettend his meetings; it was Bharathi with 
his band of young men who made the arrangements. 
The reception given to in Pal on arrival was a 
grand success and the speeches he made there and at 


various places from Cuttack on‘his way to.Madras ' 


made a marked impression on all Indians. So. great 
ANNUAL 1974: i 


was the effect fhat the Anglo-Indian papers started 
clamouring for his prosecution on charge of sedition. 

The year 1907 was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
1857 “War of In dence” and the British ad- 
ministrators, more the people of the land, , seem 
to have’ remembered it and saw the begifinings of 
another revolt at the slightest stir. Rather the very 
move to stir the patriotic instinct of the people frighte- 
ned them. Repression increased with bans on meetings, 
in various places and warnings against student parti- 
cipation in politics. About the time B. C. Pal was in 
Madras in “the soft cool evening breeze of the 
Madras Beach was wafting his eloquence”, came 
the news of the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai in 

~May 1907. 

A wave of indignant: protest at the deportation of 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit singh swept all over! the country 
and helped to strengthen the Swadeshi movement in 
the So Other incidents also led to the strength- 
ening of the ‘extremist’? movement. So, when Bhara- 
thi attended for the third time a Con session in 
1907—the Surat Congress—he was ing a band 
of delegates from Tamil Nadu who were supportesa 
ofthe ‘New ’. He had asked the delegates to 
assemble at the “‘Swadeshi Griha” :in Trplicane, 
‘Madras, on December 19, and they all left in; 
two batches. Thus, from being a reporter of a news- 

pet which employed him at the Congress session 
in 1905, Subramanya Bharathi’s radical nationalism 
had led him oe Pee of one of its leading 
lights at the time of the Surat Congress.. 

The word '“‘Swaraj’” was used by Dadabhbai in his 
1906 Calcutta Congress Presidential address. It was 
immediately taken up by B i and his cowork- 
ers as thegoal and Swadeshism and Boycott of 
foreign goods as the method of achieving this goal. 


His Part in. Organisation 


By carly 1908 the Swadeshi movement idea had been 
taken to several centres in Tamil Nadu by a band of 
selfless workers. The Swadeshi Pracharini Sabha of 
Madras held meetings in Lorde E explaining the 
Swadeshi idea as the weapén and method of iev- 
ing the goal of Swaraj or self-government. Many of 
the meetings in Madras were addressed by V. Chak- 
karai and Subramanya Bharathi in Tamil, by Suren- 
dranath ATE Tegn and at times by some in 
Hindi as well. ` \ : 

For the first time the practice of addressing the 
audience in the language of the people appears to 
have been consistently followed by these young men. 
Madras being a city inhabited by Telugus as well, 
and afew North Indians, the idea of speakers in 
Telugu and Hindi was conceived not only as a means 
of talking to them in their mother tongue but 
also as a symbol of the unity and united effort of 
the people of this country even though they 
different languagee—an idea which has found ex- 
pression in some of Bharathi’s national songs. 

The Swadeshi movement had spread to the mofussil 
areas as well. There were a few ardent propagandist 
who carried on this work in those places. Prominent 
among these were V. O. Chidambaram Pillai of Tuti- 
corin by whose efforts the first Swadeshi Steam 
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Navigation Co was started in Tuticorin, %s a rival to 
the British-owned British India Steam Navigation Co 
which had the monopoly ofithe trade and 

service from Tuticorin. There were others like Subra- 
manya Siva and Krishnaswamy Sarma. ` 

Events liko the deportation of Lajpat Rai, sai 
of B. C. Pal and Tilak’s arrest in 1908, sparked o 
spontaneous meetings of protests and indignation at 

J various places. Occasions like the | celebration of 
Shivaji’s birthday or the release of B. C. Pal in 1908 
were also utilised to bring out processions and hold 
meetings, popularising the ideas of the extremists in 
the Congress as against those of the moderates who 
had all these years petitioned and begged the British 
rulers and got little or nothing. . 

Subramanya Bharathi set the pace for Shivaji’s 
birthday celebration by holding a meeting in his 
own house where a puja was performed to Goddes 
Bhavani and rousing patriotic songs were sung. He 
also started the practice of celebrating Tilak’s birth- 
day in the South, utilising occasion to ular- 
ise his ideas. The text of- Tilak’s 
a meeting in Dadar in 1906, in which he (Tilak) had 
explained the principles of the “New Party”, was 
translated into Tamil and published by Subramanya 
Bharathi in the form ofa pempnee He has com- 
mented on the attacks on the press as, for example, 
the sentence on the editor and publisher of the 
Punjabi of Lahore in 1907, on the editor of. Vihari, 


a Marathi etc. in his Pla India. 
He con the action of the authorities against, 
the leading students of the Rajahmandry College 


| who wore “Bande Mataram’ badges while participa- 
ting in the reception to B.C. Pal The leader of 
these students was G. Harisarvotham Rao, who was 
arrested and sentenced for writing an article in a 
Telugu weekly, Swarajya in 1908. - . a 
‘In the articles and editorial comments of the avail- 
able issues of his w India (1906-07), where he 
answered the-oriticisms of the moderates and others, 
Bharathi stated clearly and emphati that the old 
methods of appeals to the British had failed 
and “now we have to rely on ourselves, on our strength 

and on our people for our future”. In one of the articles 
he wrote that it was the people who would judge who 


speech delivered at - 


\ 


was right and what was the right method, that he had 
no doubt that the le would be on the sde of the 
“New Party”. Cautioning the followers of Swadoai 
and Boycott against occupying themselves wholly. 
with replies to the moderates and others in the news- 

pers and periodicals, he laid down the work that 
had to be done among tho people, setting up, sabhas 
in every town and village, the need for natbnal edu- 
cation, the importance of physical culture, otc. 

ane 


‘Our Russian Brethren’ in 1905 'i' 


An interesting and significant aspect of the news 
and views that have appeared in India, is the mterest 
in mt few comments on the Revolution in Russia 
in 1905-1906. It was usual for many tc liken tho 
British rule and methods of repression to that of the 
Tsar in that period. But what is significant in Bhara- 
thi’s writing is the fact that he saw in the events of 
1905 the beginnings of the end of Tsarism- To him, 
it was a struggle of the people against tyranny and 
despotism. He described the Russian people in revolt 
as “our fraternal Russian brethren” and - oncludes 
one comment with the words! “May the G-eat God 
bless the efforts of our brethren to destrey oppres- 
sion.” His famous poem hailing the ‘New Russia”, .- 
written immediately after the 1917 Revolution, refers _ 
to the “Benign éye of Parasakthi falling oa the side 
of the Russians in Revolt” and one cannot but feel 
that the seeds of this thought were sown in Bharathi 
at the time of the 1905. Revolution, at the time of 
his active politics during 1904-08. k 

Bharathi followed the revolttionary evenzs abroad 
and he was probably in touch with Shyamji Krishna- 
varmajand his associates in London. Bharathi also 
mentions about Dadabhai’s speech at the dam 
Conference òf the International Socialist Conference 
of 1905, a ing to the Socialist delegates to supp- 
ort the Indian demand for-self-government. ‘There is 
a passing reference to the ‘India House” established 
by Swat Krishnavarme. . ; 

One of the young men who had gathered around 
Subramanya Bharathi was M.P.T. Acharya, or Tiru- 
mal Acharya who was related to Mandayam Srini- 
vasachari and Mandayam S.N. Tirumalachar., the two 
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` who were helping him td start and run the weekly 


' India. They provided-the press in which it was print-- ‘purpose of this article is to show Sub: 


ed. They helped Bharathi when he was in Pondi 
cherry. This young man, Acharya, reached London 
in 1908 or so, and joined the “India House” band of 
patriotic young men who had dedicated themselves 
to tha cause of freedom for their motherland. 
Among these were V.V-S. Iyer, a close associate of 
Savarkar, who was present in France ‘at tho fifne’of 


Savarkar’s attempt to escape at Marseilles. in 1910, . 


and Dr T.S.S. Rajan, a staunch Congressman who 
was one of the Ministers in the first'Co Ministry 
in Tamil Nadu in 1937. V.V.S- Iyer is sed to have 


written articles in Tamil for Bharathi’s India from. 
London, including a series_on the “Life of Gari- - 


baldr’. A lot -of literature used to be sent from ab- 
toad to the Pondicherry address from where.the 
weekly India was published from 1908 to 1910. 

Acharya'reached the land of Socialist Revolution 
` in 1919 and along with Raja Mahendra Pratap met 
Lenin in May 1919. Whether Acharya maintained 
his contact with Bharathi and other associates is not 
known for certain; but it is not improbable that he 
did so. Some of Bharathi’s remarks on the 1917 
Russian Revolution should have been based on some 
knowledge and information other than what was 
available in India from Reuter’s despatches.or reports 
‘of Western correspondents. 
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But all that relates to a later 
ir Bha- 
rathi’s activity in the early period, the period of the 
growth of what has been termed as an extremist sec- 
tion of the Congress. It was also the period when 
Bharathi himself got interested and became active in 
the fight for the honour of the motherland, ;. in ‘the 
service for the cause of freedom. This the 


period when he composed his most famous national, 
y sung by him at meetings: 


songs; they were 
and processions which he organised or in which he 
participated. W $ - T I 

' What little information I have been able to give, in 
this article shows that this participation was not just 
a passing fancy of’ his or an occasional activity. It 
d full from 1905 till the a on 
“the paper he edited forced him to leave for Pondicherry 
{in 1908, where he lived in exile till about the end of 
the First World War. Those who-are familiar with 
his national songs will see that their content had not 
only the poetic instinct, but could also rouse the most 
dormant’ spirits and, above all,.that he ‘had the creat- 
ive imagination to visualise a Néw Sdcial Order. 

_ This creativity of his poetic instinct was due in no 
small measure to his active participation in the rising 
radicalism of the national movement of that time, and 
his perception that the people was the force that 
mattered. ‘ i wa . A 
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. Whatever is in yoi: whatever you have E eS 
to give to the world, India is the best i r 
lo oS DN ` place for: you, for the simple reason that? -> 

l ' ıı you belong, to the country and the y 

` country belongs to you. Because it is 
your home, you are bound to feel more i 
free in it than you would i in the homes 
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T ‘Memoirs of M.N. Roy gives us ‘the tpforma- 
-* tion: “On the ottbreak-of the First World War 
in 1914, dndian revolutionaries licked towards ‘Ger- 
many as the land oh eee ant acs there -full 
of tiexpectations. .By the : of , ‘the » 
AN reached us in:India that-the ‘Indian Revolution: 
ary Committee in Berlin had obtaified ifrom ths 
German -Government the promiss-of arms and) 
cq! to declate the wat of independence.” , 

any Indian revolutionaries were then in ‘imperial 
Germany and guineuinely: th ‘that with German 
arms and money they would be.dbledo kiberate ‘India 
from the British imperialist rile. But towards the 
latter part of the War, the-interest of imperial -Ger- 
many to help ‘the Indian’ revolutionary movement 


' gradually waned. During the first half of 1917, the 


Indian revolutionaries in Germany became more and 
more disillusioned about imperial Germany. They 
realised that in view of ‘the impending defeat, imp- 
erial Germany had little interest in them. also 
realised that Germany’s aim had always been not 
the liberation of India but to use~her for its own 
ends. Virendranath S tartopadiysy, thè celebrated 
revolutionary, wrote in one of his letters in 1918: 
“We are regarded as pawns in the German game to 
be used only when they need us.” (A.V. Raikov, 
Soviet Review, December 1972 fa ge 
The success of the great ber Revolution in 
Russia had already inspired them. After the defeat 
of imperial Germany, sevéral of them went to revol- 
utionary Russia in-search of an ally in order to lib- 
erate India. piety OF them became Communists. 
Since'the foundation of Weimer Republic in Ger- 
many, the policy of the German Government towards , 
Indian revolutionaries underwent a radical change. 
o new Government was not at all enthusiastic 
about helping the Indian national liberation move- 
ment. But the Indian revolutionaries received: all - 
ssible help from the German radicals. The newly. 
ormed Communist Party of Germany, imbued with 
the spirit of proletarian internationalism, rendered 
immense help to Indian revolutionaries. Soon: Berlin 
became the important centre of Indian Communists 
abroad. The Indian Communists tried their best to 
keep in touch with.the national struggle for libera- 
tion and the working class movement with the help 
of German Communists. Journals were published in 
Berliń and were smuggled into India with the help of 
Communists abroad, including those from Germany. 
The British Government in India was extra: vigilant 
about activities of the Indian Communists in Ger- 
many. The following document is a review of the acti- 
vities of the Indian Communist group in Germany in 
the twenties which throws very interesting light on 
the activities of Indian revolutionaries a . This. 
is compiled by a top official of the British Intellig- 
ence Service, one P.Biggane, at the direction of 
Whitehall on November 28, 1922. It is collected 
from National Arghivies, Home Political Depart- 
ment, Fi 11, 1923. ; ; 


/ - Introductory fo 
M.N. Roy has for three yedrs been the chief 


- agent of the Bolsheviks with regard to their designs on 


81. 
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India) Central Asia-was thé sphere of tisactivity un- In June, the Soviet Foreign Minister, gave definite 

tilthe Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement led to his pledges: of assistance to Indian ‘revolutionaries. 
-~ recall to Moscow. ‘There discussion took place bet- Proof has been obtained of the transfer in this 

ween ‘him and other Indian revolutionaries, on the month of Soviet funds to Thalheimer, Secretary of ` 

‘one side, and Soviet representatives, on the other. the Rote Fahne,” who holds the supervising. charge of 
These discussions led to the formation of .an Indian Roy’s fortnightly : i ' 
Communist Group in Moscow -and to the.despatch to ' About this time, M.N. Roy wrote informing his 
India of Nalini Gupta with instruction to recruit principal agents in Calcutta that the office: of, the 
students and tò arrange: channels for the smuggling International Press\Correspondence (published under 

. of literature and arms into India: a the direction of the Third International) was consid- ~ 
. In April 1922, M.N. Roy was transferred from cring his case and very probably would send a man 
Moscow to-Berlin. His efforts have since been directed ‘to India. In another letter seen in India, Roy openly 
to the carrying.out of propaganda and' to the estab- described himself as a member of the Executive 
lishment ofa network .of agencibs\in ‘various coum . Committee of the Communist International, and 
‘tries; also to-the foundation in India of an organisa- called for delegates to attend the annual conferences. ` 
tion for the carrying out of Soviet designs. The obj- Four tts of the period, August ‘to “October. 
ect of this note is to show Very briefly what he has describe M.N. Roy as being in touch with various re- . 
achiéved. A full statement has been compiled of the presentatives and workers of the Third International. ' 
evidence on which it is based and of which it must September, the Soviet representtaitve at Kabul ~ 
aes ees merely as an index. , pe asked for, supplies of the Vanguard.and Communi 
. Indian Groups in Berlin: There are more than one literature, saying that he had means of sending them 
hundred Indians in Berlin. M.N. Roy’s immediate. to India. ` l E hs 
supporters among them are very few. He relies chief- . An official lettet of introduction-on printed paper 
ly on his own energy arid literary talent and on his carried by “Comrade” Ali Shah and signed on beh- 
wife’s ability. In recent months he has lost the aid alf of the Comintern by Zakaria, an Indian worker 

- of Surendra Kar, who was deputed to Europe last in Moscow, was obtainedin September. i 

year by Indian revolutionaries in America, and of ' M.N. Roy figures as reporter for India on the 
others: There are, therefore, about a.dozen In- ‘ agenda of the Fourth Congress of the Third Inter- 
dian Communists in Berlin outside his party, as. well national. He and Nalini Gupta are now in Moscow. 

` ab. several non-Communist revolutionaries. All of i i 

' these are‘active candidates for Soviet support, but so - -IN Propaganda Arrangements 
far it would appear that their’ activities have ‘not 
gained official recognition from ‘Moscow. M.N. Roy > M-N. Roy, shortly after his arrivalin Berlin, pro- 

. has lately been collaborating in Berlin with Maulavi ceeded to publish, with lying particulars, the fortnigh- 

_' Barkatullah of the Provisional Government of India, tly, Communist paper Vanguard. The title was chang- 
Kabul, who has had a lengthy career of sedition, Cd to The Advance Guard on October 1. It is now 
This man has also allied himself with the seditionists Po R secretly from the office of the Rote Fahne, 
outside Roy’s party in Berlin, and hopes to secure, rlin. i l ° 

ugh his friendship'with Chicherin, the @ffiliation „The business arrangements have been in the hands 
of the Comintern of a. second Communist group for- of a firm which prints practically all the propaganda 
med by some of these seditionists. Other important literature of thé Western European Secretariat of the 
revolutionaries from ‘Afghanistan and Russia have Third International. Two thousand copies of each 
visited Germany: during the period under review. ` issue are now printed and, in spite of proscription, 
M.N. Roy has maintained general cohtact with th large packets have been getting through into India. 
and-with Indian students in Berlin. /- , , Packets are being sent to England, America, Japan, 
E K Pe ee Java and probably tọ. Afghanistan, to be distributed - 
IL Connection with Soviet Government and. Third to Indians and to be forwarded to India.,It is also 
~ ++. Juternational `, ar: being smuggled into India by sailors from Rotter- 
a ee, aes PE dam, and efforts are being made to o iso smugg- 
. The full statement reproduces as introductory evi- ling arrangements at othdr ports. To this end attempts 

' dence relating to 1921 and the early months of 1922, are made to secure the cooperation of Europ- 
It contains a- table showing the arrangements for can and Indian sailors and to find ample ent on 
work in connection with Indian revolutionaries, ad- steamships for agents of the . M.N. Roy has 
opted in’ consequence of the Trade Agreement. This even proposed with the help of Communists in Eng- 
branch’ af Bolshevik activity was tradsferred from the’ land, who are cooperating with him, to post two ' 
Foreign Office to the Mali Bureau of the Third Int- European agents, one in Bombay and one, in Cal- 
ernational, which is financed’by the Soviet’ Govern- Cutta, to’carry out his p > l l 
ment. Me - ‘Efforts are also being made to establish a line 

_. In April 1922; M.N. Roy forwarded to Moscowa through Persia. The Consul, who was till recently 
report on India which was published by, the Comtau- at Shiraz, cooperated with M.N. Roy when the latter 
nist International. à «was in Cen Asia. \ K 

-A report submitted by Nalini Gupta of which the Nature of Propaganda: The Vanguard has persisten- 
text wasobtainéd in June, confirm infona ton pro- tly advocated revolution -as a prelude to the 
viously received that he had been provided with funds | “Rose Fahne ` th 

\ by tho Third International. fa, Pe oan Oe ee ee 


\ 


introdución of communism in India. It does not beli- 
evo iù nan-violent tevolution. Its programme includes 
thé organisation of industrial workers into class-con- 
scious revolutionary unions, the capture of the Ind- 
ian ils, mass civil disobedience, violent out- 
breaks, railway strikes; in short, the creation, explo- 
orale infénsification of’ discontent throughout 


In July, an interesting article by M.N. Roy appear- 
ed in the International. Press Correspondence. He 
stated thet the terrtorists were gradually re- 
appearing in the field, and gaining control of Con- 
gress organisations, but that revolutionary impulsé 
was needed. He expressed similar views-in a Stock- 
holm papər in September. 

The Corres, e of the Young International (Ber- 
lin) for September, referred to groups of young wor- 
kers who were o ising nuclei in the Indian trade 
unions and fostering agitation among the workmen, 
the condition of whose existence provided fertile soil 


for da. 

The Red International Labour Union literature 
has recently been intercepted in India, and: it may be 
recalled that in December 1921, M.N. Roy and 
Abani Mukherjes sent a manifesto to the Indian Con- 
gress urging the leaders, if they wished to lead the 
coming revolution, to make the demands of the trade 
union its own. 

Proof has recently been obtained of an attempt 
made by Mrs Roy to induce Mr Joshi, Indian del- 
egate to the International Labour Conference at Gen- 


ova, to effect a rapprochement between Indian labour 
and the Communist International. ` 

Effect upon India: M.N. Roy’s views have been re- 
echoed by Influential papers in India. In September, 
it was reported that the theories of the Vanguard 
were having effect upon the Bengal revolutionaries, 
who were strengthening their organisations dnd 
whose paper, the Atma Sakti, a to have dis- 
carded non-violent non-cooperation for communist 
ideas. 

A notorious Bengal revolutionary was found on 
August 12 lecturing mill workers on the value of lab- 
our unions in the fight against the capitalists. One 
of the Roy’s staunchest adherents had -then started 
a weekly paper which openly preached the Vanguard 
doctrines. An official report of 29.9.22 expressed un- 
easiness of the number' of ex-detenus returned as 
District Congress representatives. 

Mota Singh, the leader of the Akali Sikhs, who 
was praised in issue No 5 of the Vanguard, was 
found in August, from an intercepted letter, to be a 
declared Bolshevik. ype ‘ 

It is clear that the influence of M.N. Roy’s prop- 
agenda, brought to bear on India at a period of re- 
action and uncertainty with regard to Mr Gandhi’s 

„plans, has been considerable. It has been welcomed 
and adopted by an important section of the Press, 
has imparted more than a communist tinge to the 
utterances of C.R. Das and other Congress leaders 
and has led tho Bengal revolutionaries to seek prom- 


inent positions in the Congress organisation and to. 
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identify themselves with the cause of Indian worker. 
A signi sign of the recklessness of the Khila- 
fatists is the publication in their Bulletin of the 4th 
August of an advertisement of free board and tuition 
at the Bolshevik University at Moscow. g : 


IV. Connection Established with Great Britain and 
Other Countries 

M.N: Roy has been in correspondence with British 
Communists and has‘ received assistance from them 
with regard to the circulation of the Vanguard. 
` He has also discussed with them the selection and 
despatch of emissaries to India. The Pee most 
_ directly implicated are Tom Quelch, C.P. Dutt, Mr 
MP, and Crossley, organiser for Lanca- 

shire, and J.T. Murphy (now in Moscow). At Roy’s 
_ suggestion the British Communist Party took up the 
question of addressing the Indian ‚Congress. He‘ has 
asked them to send a manifesto to India on the attit- 


ude of the British working class to the “‘revolution-. 


any hag for ‘national liberation in India”. 
has gained two new agents, Indian students, in 
England, who have been enrolled in the Workers’ 
Welfare Leagne of India. This has been described 
appropriately as a Communist Club. Saklatvala has 
been prominently identified with it for years. 

These agents were instrumental in the foundation 
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Roy’s.group and is in a position to help Roy’s plans 
by inducing Indian students to come to Germany. In 
England he ‘acts as a distributing agent of the 
Vanguard. i 
A Tapaita during the preparation of this 
ows that Roy is extending his connection 
with Indians in England. } f 
Oné of Roy’s coworkers in Berlin (since August) 
is an Irish Communist, son of J. Connolly, 
in Ireland in 1915. Another adherent is a named 
Hardy who has worked m Canada and ‘the USA. 
Both appear to have left Berlin for Moscow on 
2.11.22 with other British Communists. |: 
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revolutionaries in America are given in the full 
statement; also of addresseas of Vi d distribu- 
ting centres in Ja America and Java; also of a 
Javanese Communist 
Roy in September. 
. Roy has workers in Afghanistan also, but the 
latest information is that his’ principal agent there is 
being expelled from Afghanistan with other’ sedi- 
onists. \ ! 
In France, Roy has invited Vaillant Couturier, 
head of the Colonial Bureau of the Freneh-Party, to 
cooperate with regard to a Peas: for the establish- 
ment of an agency at i for the smuggling 
of literature and arms to India. He is also in touch 
wre Communists of the Humanite group and 
others. : ; 
The text is available of two letters written by Mrs 
Roy on October 25 and 27 to S.K. Roy in Switzer- 
land. She instructed him to see George Slocombe of 
tho British Communist Party, Paris Correspondent 
for the Daily Hezald, who had arranged with Charles 
- Ashleigh on the latter’s return from India, to send 
through any delegates coming from India to the 
Fourth Congress of. the International. He wag-also 
to enquire if Vaillant Couturier had received a letter 
sent by M.N. Roy two months previously .about the 
possibility of papers-. being sent from France 
regularly. i ʻA 
V. Emissaries to India 


Nalini Gupta: Full details are available of the 
activities of two emissaries to India. Nalini Gupta 
went in October -1921, travelling as a seaman, and 
returned in April-1922. He conveyed an offer of 
_, assistance from the Third International to political, 
labour and revolutionary organisations and was to 
form a central body in India to ensure regular com- 
munication. He reported to the Third International 
on his return and a copy of his report has been 
obtained. He informed his masters that the Indian 
leaders were willing to cooperate with them. In 
reply, M.N. Roy- was directed to bring men from 
India to join the Party. Nalini Gupta, accordingly, 

tried to make his way to India again; but as knowl- 
| edge of his/plans had been obtained he was turned 
back at Genoa. os 

One of the principal objects of his second mission 
was to help 
for the Fourth Congress of the Third International. 
He is known to have enlisted at least one ship’s 
steward for service as a courier, and to have put him 
in touch with agents in Calcutta. Fui : 

Charles Ashleigh: C.A., an extremist Communist, 
who has been in jail in America and is connected 
with the Daily Herald, was sent out to India in 
August. Ho too was intercepted but it is known from 
Mra Roy’s correspondence and other sources that he 

during the few days he had to wait in 
Bombay,-to seo two accomplices and hand over an 
invitation for delegates to the Moscow. conferences. 
The delegates are to go to the office of the Humanite 
in Paris in the first instance. He also handed over 
some money. He is now in Moscow. 

An Indian emissary named Gopi Ballav Rai was in 
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leader who was working with. 


les Ashleigh to select a delegation - 


t 


Calcutta on the 17th September and said that he. had 
come from Glasgow with a letter from M.N. Roy, 
and a quantity of Bolshevik literature. Gopi Ballav 
Rai stated that another Indian emissary from Europe 
was in Bombay with Charles Ashleigh). ; 
One S.A. Dange of Bombay, mentioned some 
months ago in a letter from Roy to A.R. Khan in 
Calcutta, took over for delivery in Bengal the invita- 
tions and funds conveyed by Ashleigh. . 
An Engli named Charles is expected to start 
for India after the Moscow Conference. =-  '" 


VL Recruiting from India _ 


Seven left India on 27.5.22 to join M.N. 
Roy. On the 15th June, Roy informed his princi 
agent in Calcutta of the arrival of four 
boys. In a letter of July 25 Roy complained that the 
Ea WAO has come had no stamina dnd were mere 


dren. 

Later Jatindranath Mitra,, who had been in cont- 
act with Nalini Gupta during the latter’s visit to 
India, was sent to nany. where M.N. Roy had 
sage for him to study Bolshevism. One Ramesh 
Das Gupta will also to sent if possible. This re- 
cruiting was the outcome of Nalini Gup 

In September, a professor of the National Muslim 
University left for Germany and possibly took some 
students him. It is not definitely established 
that they were to join M.N. Roy. In October, how- 
ever, it was ascertained that. a graduate f; the 


È 


ta’s mission. 


‘National Muslim University wished to join M.N. 


Roy in Europe and had written a letter with this 


object. . 

Another Indian who appears to have travelled 
in dently and whom Roy hopes to make a keen 
worker, is Suresh Bose, brother of an ardent‘Com- 
munist who sacrificed a career in the ICS to take 
agitation in Bengal. Roy is in correspondence wi 
the brother. Further recruiting is contemplated to 
include: literate Indians of the labouring classes to be 
sent to Europe and America for training in labour 
agitation, and information is on record of the > 
ture for America from India of a seditionist with' four 
companions who travelled as seamen. 


VIL Indian Agents on their Way to or in India 


In May 1922, Roy claimed that about a dozen of 
his adherents had been sent to India. In April it was 
ascertained that ten trained Indian agitators had left 
Moscow. 

In August we learnéd from a most reliable source 
that ee eight of whom were true Communists, 
were about to leave Tashkent (with a detachment for 
the Pamirs), on their way to India. i 

In October information was received that: two 
members of the April party had left Tehran for 
Shiraz on 12.7.22 and two others with six fresh comp- 
anions had- reached Termez on the Afghanistan 
frontier about the'end of August. They had, been 
escorted by Goldberg, a Comintern official. « 

(Note: ox-Muhajir, Muhammad Akhar, and his 
servant were arrested in India in September 1921 and 
wore convicted, about the beginnmg of June 1922, 
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on a charge of “Bolshevik conspiracy.” Eight Punjabi 
Maaa of the Chamarkand Colony were con- 
victed-in the same connection.) 

In October 1922 the clearest possible evidence was 
obtained that Soviet officials in Persia were sending 
two agents, Ali Agha and Mirza Hussain, to India. . 

FEabmat Ali alias ia, Minister of the Provi- 
sional Government of India, Kabul, who has worked 
for the Comintern at Moscow, escorted a party 
apparently that which left in April, and returned to 
Morcow, it was said, with letters from India. Hoe 
has since left for Persia to organise a channel for 
cortespondence and eventually to get into India. 


Information was recently obtained in Germany that ` 


several trained propagandists who had been sech via 
Persia had written from India, where they were 
doirg good work in the Punjab. The other party 
sent via the Pamirs has not yet been heard of. 

Muhammad ue alias Shafique Ahmed was 
sent to India with a false passport from Holland or 
France in November 1921. 
the JP and the Punjab and was last reported in 
Afghanistan. He is apparently identical with a man 
who3e name was reported as Hamid and who wrote 
to Roy on 1.3.22 from Kabul. 

Agents known to be in India: We have proof of the 
existence of an important agent in Calcutta, Muzaffar 
Ahmed, who worked with Nalini Gupta during the 
latter’s visit to India, and has since been working in 
conrection with— 

(a) Recruitment of students for Europe. 

A Establishment of courier’ service. 

ce’ Circulation of literature sent by Roy to cover- 
ing eddresses arranged by him. 

(d) Despatch of delegation to Fourth Congress of 
Third International. : 

(e Organisation of a party in Bengal. 

Roy informed him ina letter of 15.6.22, that he 
had arranged to send some “revolvers through English 
searen”. i ' 

He conveyed to Subhash Chandra Bose, a prom- 
inent Congress Communist agitator in Bengal, an 
invitation to attend the Fourth Congress of the Third 
Intemational. 

Mahammad Shawakat Usmani (ex-Muhajir): This 
man and (? Fida) Ali mado their way from Moscow 
to India in April 1922 with the aid of Persian passp- 
orts obtained from Rothstein at Tehran. 

Roy wtote to him in July saying that he was bei 
giver. another chance and asking for address to whic 
litereture could be sent. 

A letter signed ‘“‘official interpreter” dated Pesha- 
war, 29.8.22, to Roy proves the existence of a group 
of agitators in that neighbourhood. i 

Information was obtained in India on 19.5.22 that 


. three Sind Muhammedans who had gone to Germany 


bad become very important workers and were to be 
sent to the Indian frontier. 

In September, Muhammad Sadiq and Mohammad 
Abbas, students of Roy’s in Moscow, were sent 
to India. In this month 62 oriental students includ- 
ing scme Indians, who had completed their training 
in Menoni wa despatched to various centres-. 

In October, there were only three Indian students 
at the Communist University Moscow, 


a> 


He spent two months in ` 


a 


"+" VIR, Organisation in India 

Muzaffar Ahmed of Calcutta is being assisted by 
Bijon Bose of Burdwan—and Kazi Nazrul Islam of 
Comilla. The latter has started a weekly and 
is said to have the Commission of a 
“dakaiti” in which one Atin Chaudhury (believed to 


rted 
that they bad started a “business” with Hindu and 
Muslim partners and with branches in sub-divisions. 
He remarked: “There is a great opportunity here of 
stocking articles (arms?). If you can send India 
later on we may purchase them on credit. The price 
of turmeric is Rs 55.” 

Since ‘Nalini Gupta’s return to Germany, Roy has 
written several ‘letters to prominent menibers of the 
old revolutionary party in Bengal, and in August he 
was reported to have secured the consent of one Pulin ` 
Das to cooperate with him. In consequence of warn- 
ings received from’ Muzaffar Ahmed he appears since 
to have been making further enquiries regarding the 
reliability of these revolutionaries. 

A reference to a sylhet organiser will. be found 
under “Arms”. 

Though a connection with Roy’s party cannot be 
established at present, it may be mentioned here that 
a Sylhet agitator and four companions left for 
America some months ago travelling as seamen. 

The articles quoted on 3 on the activities of 
the Bengal terrorists are of interest in this connection. 

In a letter dated 10.9.22 to A:R. Khan, Calcutta, 


per into India. He also said that ie s Banerjee 
tex political convict of Manichtola bomb case) would 
help. j 


IX. Efforts to Bring Indian Delegates to Moscow 
Conference 


hı 

On August 18 the Mid-European Bureau of the 
Red International of Labour Unions sent an official 
letter to the Employees Association, Calcutta, invit- 
ing a delegation to attend the Second Congress at 
Moscow on tho 20th November. Delegates wero to 
travel via Berlin. 

In July Roy wrote to his Calcutta agent and to 
C. Das and Subhash Bose in Bengal, su ing that 
delegates to the Moscow conference ould come 
“illegally”. ; ; ; 

This was one of the chief objects of the deputation . 
to India of Nalini Gupta and Charles Ashleigh, and 
we have clear evidence that the latter succeeded:in 
handing over an invitation and probably also funds to 
agents in Bombay. Delegates were in the first instance 
to report to George ‘Slocombe at Paris. 


|X. Ams 
The despatch of a small.quantity of arms to India 


MAINSTREAM 


- 


a T ESE ET EA Gupta’s 
first mission. . Indian information of 12.5.22 was to 
the. effect that Muzaffar would utilise ..his Sylhet 
organiser to induce lascare to smuggle arms. He was 
said to have secured one or two revolvers. The 
extract froma letter written by -Muzaffar Ahmed in 
June, quoted under “Organisation in India” above, 
may possibly -have-had reference to the purchase of 
arms. 

M.N. Roy, in a letter of 15.6.22, stated that he had 


seamen: 

‘He has since been reported to have suggested to 
Vaillant Couturier, a French. Communist, that if 
Marseilles could be organised for the sm of 
literature arms might be sent that way. Five cases 
of arms smuggling by German seamen were detected 
at Indian ports in January. In Burma, two revol- 
vers, apparently smuggled, were subsequently obta- 
ined. Though no connection with Communists was 
established, this and other information detailed in 
the full statement show that the danger of arms being 
smuggled into India is a very real one and that con- 
signments have probably gone through. 

Other Indians in Berlin appear to have been trying 


to get arms for India. The connection with Irish 


to send some revolvers through English 


Communists is likely to furnish Roy with sources of 
supply. 


XL Counterfeiting of Indian Currency Notes 


Nalini Gupta anda Dr Von Yohn are known to 
have tried to arrange for counterfeiting, in Germany, 
of Indian currency: notes. The scheme was not sup- 
ported by Roy and has probably been dropped. 


XII Coaclusion 


To sum up. ‘The Bolsheviks, known to be concen- 
trating their energies and resources on attacking 
England in India, to them the weak spot in the 
Empire, have succeeded through M.N. Roy in laying 
the foundation of widespread organisation. 

This organisation threatens, in time, to exploit the 
subversive elements in India ina manner far more 
effective and serious than anything the authorities 
have yet had to deal with. 

No kine of attack is being neglected. The Co 
poner the journalist, the workingman, an the 

revolutionary conspirator are all being utilised dire- 
ctly or indirectly. 

Roy’s Vanguard propawanda has met with 
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considerable support from the Indian Press and- has 
hai a visible effect on Indian political agitation. 
Roy has established close liaison with dangerous 


, Br-tish, Irish, . French, German . and Swiss Commu- 


nists. He ache agents in England, Switzerland 
and France; has Vanguard or Advance Guard distri- 
bu-ing or smuggling agencies in England, America, 
Japan and Java; has been trying to establish agen- 
cies in Hamburg, Marseilles and Genoa, and proba- 
bly also sending Bolshevik literature’ via Russia, 
Persia and Afghanistan. In England a Lascars Wel- 
far» League has been started. 

One Euro and at least three Indian emissaries 
have been sent to India from Europe. The European 
was turned back at Bombay, but not before he had 
partly accomplished his mission. Two of. the Indians 
got through and are now in India. Se F 

Seven or eight recruits have come to Europe from 
India. 

About twenty trained Indian agitators have left 
Mcscow for work in India or its neighbourhood. 
Sone of these are believed to have started work in 
the jab. . . 

Eoy at least four other agents in India of 
whem one is very active. The latter has started a 
paper and enlisted -several , rters who furnish - 
covering addresses and act aa diatributine agents for 
the Advance Guard. Both Roy and the agent are in 
touch with revolutionaries in Bengal who have star- 
ted Bolshevik publication, are trying to gain control 


thy 
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of the Gongreśs and fostering ‘industrial agitation. 
He has agents on the Frontier also. Further, he. has 
secured a promise of cooperation from the secretary 
of the Bengal Trade Union ‘Federation. 
Strenuous efforts have been made to bring repre- 
sentative. Indian delegates to the Moscow confer- 
, ences. l ; 
Though Roy professes disbelief in the efficacy of 
secret conspiracy, at least before tho organisation of 
the working classa is‘ completed, there is evidence 
of the clearest description that the smuggling of revol- 
vers into India form a part of his pens somo have 
probably already’ gone through. A great deal of 
Roy’s energy:has been directed to the establishment 
of seamen, courier agencies for the smuggling of 
literature. It is clear that these channels are being or 
will be used for arms. 
- A report just received shows that the Comintern 
leaders are well satisfied with Roy’s progress; they 
have nowhere achieved such a promising result in 
such a short time and they are to redouble 
their efforts with regard to India; contrast this 


“ws 


* success with their failures in Germany. i 


Sd/- P. Biggane 
; nae . . 28.11.22. ,. 


Biggane at the direction of 


reports 
on India”. Ref: Tone, 
, F-11, 1923. 


- The note was prepared by 
Whitehall 


tho. on 
- ing “Bolshevik and other 
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P ' ME 2pology for setting down in-this brief essay 
roblems some reflections on energy development is the 
` ` . assumption that, energy development being a techno- 

, economic problem which should reflect a country’s 

of f .. constraints and opportunities, the problem has an 

. economic dimension, and that, therefore, the econo- . 

so i mist ought to begin to think of it from his own angle 
; ‘of vision. ae 
Energy l _ In many countries coal and oil (and natural gas 
$ ; ; too) account for Rte O pa e of the total fuel 
f a consumption. The present known depositssof these 
D ] t _ fossil fuels (their origin is the decay of biological 
eve opmen = products by E O processes) were formed _ 
over a period of 500 ion years. They have been 
exploited over a period of last 200 yeara, and, at the 
current rate consumption, they may not last for more 
: , ‘ than 200 years. For oil and gas, the situation ‘is a 
B.N. GANGULY . = serious one. Oil may run out in less than 40 years 
: ii and natural gas in less than 20 years. These non-ren- 
ewable sources of energy are, thus, being fast depl- 
eted. Rich industrial countries gained access to large 
deposits of oil on very favourable terms and, in 
spite of:the high- cost of exploration and extraction, 
were able to build up technologies in a largo range 
of industries based on cheap oil as fuel extracted in 
underdeveloped countries, while conserving their 
own fossil fuel prere y 1 i 
Monopoly or oligopoly in oil extraction and distr- ' 
ibution as well ‘as in oil-based industries maintained 
high levels of production in both, on the basis of 
high profits, in spite of low fuel prices, and encour-. 
wasteful fuel rising Joy dustrial countries 
thus got beyond the age of coal-based “Dark Satanic’ 
Mills” of Blake’s poem. At the same. time, their- 
economic .development'has been characterised 
high energy consumption per head of population. - 
, PGA ae eee oe 
' in USA, India cannot approach this level even in 
; 100 years, if other things remained the same. eg 

i Other things, however, no longer remain the same. 

' The reality of the reckless use of non-renewable’ 

l ' fossil resources, icularly oil and natural gas, has’ 

`- ` now been burned into our consciousness, in conseq- 

. quence of what is called the ofl crisis, but what, in: 

. Teality, is a challenge to the monopoly of cheap’ oil 

on which a heavy-metal: economy of high energy- 
as. diture has so far rested. 

l ow should we react to this situation? There is no | 
doubt that, to some extent, we have been drawn . 
into the Western ‘industrial pattern. Fortunately, 
we have not gone too far. The alternative resour-' 
ces of coal and hydro-power have great possibilities, 
although, currently, there are serious blems of 
wasteful: utilisation as well as con on problems 
which research has to tackle in the immediate - 

3 In a sense, one can say that ‘“‘under-development’’ 
: has prevented us from facing a desperate situation. - 
Nevertheless, the current shock of the energy crisis, 
in general, and oil crisis, in particular, has rocked 
“our fragile boat of planning in a us manner. 
‘One cannot even estimate the effects of higher oil 
prices on our ability to use our scarce foreign exch- ` 

ange resources for purposes of basic economic devel- ° 

opment or for meeting some of the essential consu-- 
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mption irements in a' critical situation. We 
eee deal with-the problem of options in energy 
development or the rational -energy-mix to bs aimed 
at, in the very short period. Therefore, there seems 
to be no alternativé to our current offorts to seek 
credit, or barter deals, or other forms of mutually 
advantageous bilateral-arrangements with oil-produ- 
cing countries for the essential imports of crude oil 
for our refineries. Still, our current experience, 
although it should-be designed not to create a scare, 
should not act asa kind of blinker either. People 
should understand the reality. Otherwise, they will 
not know how to face it. Indigenous science and 
tecknology also will lack the incentive and the drive 
necessary to find solutions to the long-range prob- 
lem3 of energy development. 

From the long-range point of view, our first reac- 
tion to the energy crisis should be, negatively speak- 
ing, to shake off the rigidity of the logic of energy 
development in Western countries and of the indus- 
trial structure resting on it. With prospective short- 
ages and higher prices, poor countries cannot have 
access to as much of fossil fuels as they are 
supposed to need. We cannot bank too much on 
“compensatory” international assistance being avai- 
' labl2 for meeting our requirements beyond a limited 

period, especially when world resources for such 
assistance have been shrinking. This is a fact of 
the situation, painful that it is, which should be 
absorbed. Therefore, the likely rational “energy- 
- mix’ for both agriculture and industry has to be 
thought of, from two points of view: (1) avoiding 
wasteful consumption, both absolutely considered 
and relatively to the higher oil price; (2) seeking 
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other options, like the use of coat and ‘ hydro-power, 
which should not, as I shall explain, exhaust the 
likely options. 

As regards the first objective, we have the parad- 
oxical case of petrol as fuel for the transportation 
of individuals or small groups of gers. The 
efficiency of an internal combustion engine is less 
than 15 per cent, which, when converted into mo- 
tion, is reduced to 4 per cent. And when we take 
into account the mass of the vehicle, the energy actu- 
ally available becomes negligible. Leaving aside the 
aeroplane, the car involves most wasteful use of 
petrol for lo¢omotion, which is as irrational as the 
use of cowdung as fuel. The present high cost of 
petrol makes the economics of petrol-driven cars 
To some extent, furnace oil was 
substituted for coal at low prices. This has become 
wasteful use at existing prices and with current shor- 
tages, and switching back to coal and the necessary 
reconversion of equipment cannot be long delayed. 

The situation is more serious with regard to the 
existing enbrgy-mix in agriculture in so far as oil is 
concerned. Mechanised agriculture, in consequence 
of the so-called green revolution, to the extent to 
it has rendered human power redund- 
ant, has posed a problem of rural unemploy- 
ment, besides other problems related to the unequal 
distribution of incomes and wealth in the agricult- 
ural sector. If the higher cost of energy is contin- 
ually reflected in the higher costs of foodgrains and 
other crops, one is doubtful whether the social cost 
of the “green revolution is not too high on any reas- 
onable estimation. 

The economics of petroleum-based fertiliser uy 
ction has also to be seriously re-appraised. I recall 
that the Fertiliser and Chemicals, Travancore 
(FACT), a public sector unit, used wood of cheap 
quay 2e o basic raw material at the initial stage. 

ter it switched on to oil ucts, presumably 
because they were considered cheap and/or imported 
petroleum-related technology was preferred. Could 
we not reverse the to some extent? Besides, 
it is very possible the crucial importance of the 
application of chemical fertilisers to the high-yield- 
ing varieties of seeds has been exaggerated. While 
one hears of the miracle wrought by chemical fertil- 
isers, one also hears American scientists themselves 
saying that “the dung of one dairy cow, two cattle, 
seven hogs or 84 chickens will provide in a year 112 
Ibs of nitrogen, 15 kg of potassium and 28 kg of 
phospharous, or the same 1.1 million kilo calories per 
acre. Also, hand-spraying of pesticide requires only 
300 kilo-calories of manual energy, while the use of 


a a uires 180,000 kilo calo- 
ries” (PTI report, Néw Delhi, January 29, 1974). 
They are also telling us that, if we persist in copying 


the American system of agriculture i an ene- 
rgy equivalent of ‘‘eight gallons of. l to raise one 
acre of maize”, we are likely to be in serious trouble. 


Tt has been estimated that the American technology 
of farming to feed a world population of four billion 
will require as much as 488,000 million gallons of 
oil per annum. At this rate, the world’s oil wells 
will ron dry m 29 years. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second 
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objective—the increasing use of coal and hydro- 
power and other alternative fuel sources.: It is fortun- 
ate that, under the leadership of Jawaharlal Neliru, 
we had the foresight of developing eg pawor on 
a large enough scale. At the same time, however, 
the problem of conservation and rational utilisation 
` of our coal deposits has not engaged sufficient atten- 
. tion. Our con fees have been ruthlessly exploited 
in response to the exigencies of private profit. Proper 
processing of coal, research on conversion of low- 
mide coal into secondary forms of energy, and avoi- 
ance of wasteful extraction and use of coal are 
blems that can never occur to private capitalistic 
enterprise. 

Although the cost of retrieving the situation and 
making up the leeway is now likely to be consider- 
able, a good deal of research and development would 
be needed to expand coal production, according to 
modern methods of extraction and treatment, esp- 
ecially in the newly develo coalmining areas. 

Gassification of coal is a primary need in order to 


supplement the supply of electrical energy, or, to put , 


it in another way, to avoid too much pressure on the 
_ available supply of both thermal poi and hydro- 
power The efficiency of the supply of thermal and 
ydro-power is at present handicapped almost to the 
same extent as the supply of coal. Operation below 
capacity and leakage of power (our transmission 
losses are the world’s highest) have resulted in hi 
average cost of generation of electricity per unit, 
while the rising trend of consumption is very inad- 
equately matched by the current supply. The bottle- 
necks and pressures that have devel in the energy- 
mix of thermal power and hydro-power ‘have thrown 
up the problems of wasteful use of coal-based energy 
as well as electricity and of poy dae the use of either 
to purposes justified by the real cost of generation of 
energy in terms of the alternative uses foregone, 
from the point of view of the community’s welfare. 

. The important techno-economic problem that aris- 
esin connection with energy development is that, 
while the source of energy may be concentrated in 
large units, the energy has to be supplied to scattered 
consumers over vast spaces, as in India. Long-~dis- 
tance high voltage transmission of energy (whether 
through transportation of coal to distant areas or 
supply of electrical energy over long-distance trans- 
mission lines) poses difficult operational and cost 
problems which sometimes make the economics of 
energy uction and distribution quite obscure. 
Rationally speaking, m a large country such as India, 
dispersal of energy generation would prima facie be 
better than cohcentration which is feasible in small 
countries and is naturally adapted -to concentration 
of indpstrial production. 

Can this be the long-range perspective of energy 
development in India? Recent thinking on energy 
problems in Western countries has shown a clear 
preference for the adoption of energy consumption 
methods to anti-entropic proven for renewable 
energy resources such as solar energy, hydro-power, 
tides and ocean currents, micro-biological processes, 
agricultural and-- biological wastes, and geo-thermal 
resources. We have been using some of these 

sources, notably. hydro-power. Solar radiation is 
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ultimate source of fossil fuels—the products of the 
decay of biological poe through geo-biological 
processes. A part of solar energy takes the form of 


‘winds, ocean currents and waterrcycles. A small part 


is used‘ by plants to convert atmospheric carbond- 
ioxide into carbo-hydrates. In.countries like Sweden 
and Norway close to the North Pole, forest resources 
are pienten and yet solar radiation is a source of 
wealth, in view of the fact that the slow natural pró- 
cess is very efficient as compared with the paltry 
investment that is required. Australia, having large 
reserves of coal and uranium, has been devoting large 
resources to research and development, in order to 


- be able to use solar radiation as an alternative source 


of dispersed energy in a country which is fortunate 
situated as re solar radiation. - 3 
There is hardly any reason ‘why we should not 
think of developing this abundant source of energy. 
The possibilities of using new devices for tapping 
solar energy, with necessary adaptation, and aaa 
oping a heat storage system with an insulated liquid 
stem, may be explored by our scientists, provided 
at we decide to turn our attention to this prog- 
It is an appropriate time for a nationwide drive 
for the utilisation of organic waste as a source of 
energy in the ‘rural areas. Energy from this source 
can be produced and consumed by scattered small 
groups and can be a valuable aid to the development 
of agriculture and agro-industry. At the same time, 
a large amount of manure may be available as waste 
product. It has been estimated in the USA that 
methane produced by utilising organic waste can 
meet more thani35 percent of all commercial: fuels 
in that country. In India the energy consumption 
being low in the aggregate, the methane Po can 
yield many times the sorte) currently yielded by 
commercial fuels. The i and Village Industries 
Commission has now been entrusted with the task 


_ of setting up ten domestic gas units in each Com- 


munity Development Block. Attention must be'paid 
by technologists to better operational performance 
and a reduction of the cost of materials: It would 
be a mistake to treat. this asa matter of backward 
technology only deserving of governmental subsidies. 
The design of the plants must be adapted to local 
Tequirements. Production, maintenance and repairs 
must be a local activity based on a systematic supply 
of components. We should turn our attention also to 
the low-cost possibilities of using wind power and the 
tides and currents as potential sources of energy 
wherever natural conditions are favourable. ; 
Indirect ways of converting solar energy into fuel, 
apart from the possibility of direct conversion expla- 
ined above, are now open to’ us. Nature’s process of 
photosynthesis has. shown the way. Starch and 
cellulose lied through this process can yield 
cheap liquid fuel in the form of ethyl alcohol cost- 
ing about 25 paise- a litre. Progress in the study of 
biological processes in the context of agriculture ‘can 
provide a solution to a large range of problems. We 
cannot only ensure saving of conventional fuels in 
the manner just explained, but, what is more mpri 
ant, maintain soil fertility through -control of biol- 
Ogical processes, instead.of depending too much on. 
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the “ntensively fucl-based technology of fertiliser 
production. Indian agriculture -can, be re- 
volucionised if our scientists are able to discover ways 
by which there can be nitrogen-fixation in rice and 
wheat plants in the same way as there is nitrogen- 
.fixaton in the case of legumes like pulses. Our 
` couctry is excellently adapted to possible micro- 
biological solutions to a wide range of problems’ 
including even control. What is needed is 
intersive research directed to ific problems as 
ss ea by a national energy policy. 

- present there is a multiplicity of inadequately 
coordinated agencies—the Atomic Energy Commiss- 
ion, the Central Water and Power Commission, 
Min‘stry of Mines, Ministry of Petroleum and Chem- 
icals, the State Electricity Boards, etc. I do not 
know how far a well-articulated energy policy has 
emerged in the face of the current energy crisis. 
Whie there are signs of trying to meet the situdtion 
on many fronts, no consensus has emerged as regards 
the priorities of energy development in thé light of 


1 


the higher prices of all fuels and the disturbance in 
the price-parities of different kinds of fuel. A rational 
“‘energy-mix” for the Indian economy does not mean 
that wo meet the shortages in respect of all fuels as 
best as ible, or try’ to develop all sourcea of 
energy, simultaneously, without devoting anxious 
thought to the misuse or indiscriminate use of energy . 
from the point of view of the social cost involved. 
There must be sooner or later, and.sooner rather 
than later, a national energy development commis- 
sion which should formulate a national energy policy, 
without being influenced by the understandable 
preoccupations of the individual agencies concerned 
with the generation of energy. What is more import- 
ant is the need for creating informed public opmion 
on'the theme of energy development, the misuse and 
indiscriminate use of energy and finding an indig- 
enous solution to the problem of energy shortages, 
according tojthe needs and opportunities of a poor 
country, a . DEA 
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Qullon District: 
Kottayam District: 
Idikk! District: 
Ernakulam District: 
Trichur District: 
Falghat District: 
Kozhikode District: 
Cannanore District: 


Killkolloor and Punalur. 
Nattakom. 


Eranjipalam. 
Puzhathl and Kasaragod. 


xada in 7rivandrum, Kaithavana in 


Palghat and Cannanore Districts. 


_M.K. Krishnan, 
Secretary. 
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The Kerala State Housing Board 


NEW HOUSING ACCOMODATION SCHEMES OF THE 
BOARD EXPECTED TO COME UP SHORTLY 


Trivandrum District: Manderly compound, Pandits colony and Nedumangad. - 


Thodupuzha, Munnar, Kattappana and Nedungandum. -: 
Alwaye, Kalamassery (extension) and Elamkulam East. 

- Koorkancherry and Irinjalakuda. ` 
Palghat District Head Quarters. - ' 


Also plots are available readily in existing schernes at P.T.P. Nagar. Ulloor and peroor- 

/eppey Town, Ayyanthole in Trichur, 
Palghat, Malaparamba in Kozhikode an Thalap:in Cannenore. 

ir For economically weaker sections (annual income less than Rs 4,200/- plots are available 
n Kalamassery in Ernakulam District, Ulloor in Trivandrum District and Malaparamba in Kozhi- 


<ode District. : 

For detalls of terms and conditions of schemes In 
Trivandrum, Quilon & i Contact: 
Alleppey Districts. 
=makulam, Kottayam, Contact: 
Trichur & Idikkl Districts. 

Xozhikode, Malappuram, Contact: 


THE KERALA STATE HOUSING BOARD 


Kalleppully in 


Regional Engineer, Trivandrum 
Housing Unit, Trivandrum. 
Phone: 6001,5177) 

ional Engineer, Cochin Housing 
Unit, Pallimukku, Cochin-16 i 
(Phone: 32052) 
Regional Engineer, Calicut Housing 
Unit, Cherooty Road, Calcut . 
(Phone: 72165} 


K.T. Jacob 
‘Chairman. 
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The Progress of the past two. years has been spectacular 

® Contributed 27 lakh tonnes wheat to the Central Pool last year as 
compared to 18 lakh- by all other States. Contribution for this year 

_too will be in the neighbourhood of 60 per cent; : 

è Linked 11947 out of 12,188 villages with main roads, total lengtn of 
metalled roads constructed being equivalent to seven times the distance 
between Srinagar and Cape Comorin; 

® Have set up 6.711 small scale and 5 large scale industrial Projects; got 
issued 86 letters of intent and exported goods worth Rs 63.71 crores. 
24 new complexes also selected; f 

@ Provided electricity to 7230 villages, Rs 8 crores provided this year to — 
electrify all the remaining villages; 

è Enrolled 5 lakh children for primary education; ° 

'@ Allotted house sites to over 1,86,000 families; ty, 

© ls the first State to introduce medical manthan:: to. saplove urban rural 
imbalance of medical services; 1/3 rural population already covered; 

@ ` Spent several Crorés of Rupees on constructing dharamshalas, electrifying 
ail Harijan Basties and drinking water supplied in villages. 

Let Us Work Hard’ 
Prosperity does not come of Its won. It has to be earned 
P.R D.74/459 
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S ` ` 
| | ! , 
Pl ` 3 pranko ‘is not merely an economic ‘but 
anning a political and a social one as well. all, we 
: are not interested in the Plan per-se but in a set of 
i 1 > techniques that will enable us to achieve certain stated af 
and- objectives. In other words, to the aims of the Plan? 
: ; = must be linked the capacity to implement. This capa- 
A 38 Po <3 city is what depends on the social and ‘political forces 
: e . present in the country. ; ; 
‘Social a _ . This dependence is due to the fact that the social 
7 ee , - ,and the political conditions are the medium through 
ay Í which the planning techniques must pass in the pro- “ 
Medi m i , cess of implementation; and unless this medium suits 
u ‘ r -the Plan, implementation’ will be defective. í 
` my í -- ’ To illustrate this point, let us take ag an anal- 
Py i ory e aro a oa high-yielding seeds. These. 
OA ; bear a ropridte Aralt only wnen they a paiet 
: in proper soil and are nourished with water and fert- 
M.D. NALAPAT ` : - iliser. If the soil is poor or if these nutrients are not 
i given, irrespective of the ess of the seed it will 
! wither. It is the same with a Plan. Unless the “soi” `. 
$ Nee on which the ific planning techniques ‘are ~ 
os a adopted is a suitable one, these techniques will be m- 
l effective. This “soil” is the political and social condi- 
' e f tions in the country, and its impact on the Plan’s 
í ; N practical success will vary with the type of medium ` 
Dg : and the particular set of techniques, adopted.» ‘ 
i We may say, therefore, that each set of the plan- 
E : ning techniques has a sociology* implicit in it, and if 
i this sociology is in conflict with that of the dominant 
' power groups in the country the Plan will fail in its 
ie M4 objectives. This is because in general it is these. 
5 i / p S groups that are changed with the responsibility of 


l o implémenting the Plan. 3 
ae 5 What e the dominant power groups in our s> - 
are: 


Seo ina ~. -~ ciety? Briefly stated, these 
3 i - (a) The commercial interests; opts 
abet ‘ i te) The landed interests; and a 
- ` (c) The bureaucracy; in particular, the highest ech- 


) elons of each of these. l : 
In the “commercial interests” group we may im-, 
f ‘ clude traders, businessmen and industrialists; in the 
oe / _ “landed interests’ group the farming pedsantry and 
the landed gentry, and in the “‘bureaucracy” group 
f -, those working as administrators, including those’ 
` . ; i who are administering the (so-called) ‘public sector 
4 i enterprises. v 
f if We are laying stress on the highest echelons of . 
these three group because formal? power flows up in 
zeant ` an inverted pyramid, that is, the top echelons have 
g š several times the power, of the lower ones. Thus, for 
a Z 7! example, the top twenty monopoly families have an 
eo fe í influence over state policy that is greater than that: 
wielded by, the thousands of busmessmen; thus, . 
for example, the big farmers are able to appropri- 
ate the lion’s share of the cheap inputs provided by 
i , : , the state, such as canal water, cooperative credit and 
2 . 5 electric Powe leaving that much less to the vastly 
i ` more numeroùs small cultivators; thûs, for example, 
y . A the top echelons of the bureaucracy have taken 
: : almost total formal power into their own hands, 
leaving only petty matters of detail to the lower 


` 


: Aa What is the sociology of these.three top layers?: 
Pa ` : > What is their culture, their wel ? 
We find several common points in their culture 
7 t t , ` oN = 
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: os nd Table I 
‘INCOME ASSESSED AND TAX DEMANDED PER ASSESSEE 
ae FOR DIFFERENT GRADES OF) 
‘INCOME (in Rs) , 
\ Income assessed per Tax demanded per.. | (3) as percentage 
‘Grades of income assessee assessee' | i of (2) ' 
I) | (2) (3) (4) 

i : 1954-55 1966-67 1954-55 1966-67 1954-55 Sa 
Below Rs 70,000 9596.0 9000.5 891.0 `’ 848.0 93 4 
28 70,000 to Rs 100,000 82209.5 82359.5 34439.8 35034.3 41.9 42.00 
Above Rs 100,000 217200.9 210159.0 129571.0 128424.8 59,7 61.10 

» All ` A : 11003.2 9758.5 1711.2 1291.1- 15.5 132 

Source:' T.N.- Krishnan, Economic and Poltiical Weekly, January 1, 1972. 

(bayound the fact that the groups añe not mutually on the highest slab. © , 


exulsive); we find that the sociology of each group 
interlocks at several crucial points with that of ‘the 
otier two groups. In the language of set theory, we 
-may say that the points in the intetsection of sets 
a,b and c* from a high proportion of the total number 
of points in the three sets. 
Basically, this common element in their cultures is 
ons that places a preponderant premium on wealth; 
that is to t of the methods used to amass it and 
the ways jn which it is spent; that has a chntempt 
for regulations ing this Hedonism; that is. disd- 
airful of the so-called “lower orders” of society; 
and which has an individualistic slant on one’s own 
welfare, irrespective of the impact of the gaining of 
th on others. In brief, it is a culture that is ostent- 
. atibus, unscrupulous, selfish and indisciplined. 
This then is the kultur of the ruling groups: which 
groups, as we have seen, are the ones who are sup- 
: pored to implement the Plan. But what is the culture, 
the sociology, of the Plan? eo 
-Our Plan implies a sociology in which individualis- 
\ tic preferences are subordinated to. the intetests, of 
wicer social groupings. It presupposes a bureaucracy 
committed to 


progressive ideals and efficient and 
effective in its work. It implies a dedicated political 
par-y with adequate and trained cadres that will 
stand as the watchdog ensuring the success of , the 
Plan. ` ; 

a pet oradi ona E broadly similar to thie one 
sought to be treated by Stalin im his 1927-1935 
drive to industrialise the USSR. In this period 


las wo know, industrial output in the- 


, quadrupled. However, this sociology is sharply . 


ifferent from the one prevailing in our country. 
between the sociology of 
P the implementers of the 


d 

There is, therefore, a 

Plan and the sociology o 

Plan. , 

Let us take as illustrations a few planning techniq- 
ues and see what has resulted in using them in our 
par-icular socio-political milieu., An important tech- 
niq is personal income taxation. Through this it was 
plauned to prevent great accumulations of private 
wealth, and to siphon off a high percentage of private 
4nccmes for the state, for use in increasing the gener- 
al welfare. To achieve this purpose the maximum 
rate of income-tax (inclusive of surcharge) was till 

~the sresent (1974-75) Budget placed at 97.75 per cent, 


\ 
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Were these rates to have been effective, the impact ’ 
would have been a substantial accretion to stale rev- 
enues, a levelling-down of income. inequalities, and 
a lessening of luxury consumption. The fact that the 
contrary processes have taken place shows what'has 
ha ed to this technique in mplementation._ 
vasion of income taxation is rampant. In the 
first place, the bulk of those who have taxable in- 
comes do not even file a return, and thus escapes the 
direct tax net altogether. Then again; agriculturists 
are almost wholly exempt from income taxation. As 
we know, even the very moderate proposal of the Raj 
Committee for an Agricultural Holdings Tax—a prop- 
osal submitted over -a year‘ago—has been buried 
' under the carpet. Nobody in the Government men- 
tions it any more. Then again,-even those who pay 
mcome-tax usually manage to conceal a substantial 
part of their incomes. T.N. Krishnan’ has shown 
how: 

“The annual compound rate of growth between 
1954-55 and 1966-67 of the income assessed and tax ’ 

_ demanded for individuals with above Rs Ì lakh income 
are 4.5 per cent and 4.7 cent respectively. This 
indicates that the elasticity of tax collection in this 
range of income has remained static in spite of incre- 
ases in the rate of tax applicable at this level 
of income. This also suggests that tax evasion is likely 
to be considerable in this income range.” . 

Lat us now move on to another plannmg technique, 
red licensing. The purpose of this was three 
fold : : 

(i) To pervent monpolistic concentration of prod- 
uction in a few firms; 

(ii) To ensure that private-mvestment flows into 
socially beneficial channels. 

(iii) As a corollary to (ii), to see that the growth 
of messential sectors is kept low. 

But what does the record show? Let us take the 
period 1970-71 to 1972-73 as our time reference, a 
period in which a professedly radical government was | 

- operating. Looking through the list of the top ten 
private companies (in Table 2) what do we find? 

Looking through Table 2, we find that seven out 
of these ten are minantly engaged in manufact- 
uring consumption goods. Even in the case of the 


i 


three remaining ones (TISCO, TELCO and ACC), 
it is probable that much of the end products will 
MAINSTREAM 


Table 2: 
TOP TEN PRIVATE COMPANIES IN INDIA 





Company ' Main products | Sales (Rs crores) 
1970-71 1972-73 
India Tobacco Cigarettes 168 217 
TISCO Stoel 151 ‘ 200 
TELCO Trock 136 157 
Hindustan Lever Soaps; cooking oils 119 140 
DCM | > Che : - 
textiles, cooking oils 117 \ 136* 
Dunlop Tyres 88 96 
Brooke Bond Tea 93 -103* 
Voltas Cooking eputpment 79 115 
ACC Cement 16 82 
Hindustan Motors Passenger cars 55 7 69 





* Estimated. 


be spent on producing goods for the elite such as build- 
ing luxury hotels and houses with the steel and cement 
produced, or using the trucks to haul luxury consu- 
mption goods. The bulk of the goods produced are 
purchased by the upper income groups. If we were 
to go farther down the list of private companies, we 
would find the same trend: the concentration of 
investment is in producing consumption goods for 
the upper income groups. í 
The second fact that we notice from Table 2 is a 
brisk expansion in sales volume, which has for all 
the ten companies put together increased by about 
| 30 per cent between 1970-71 and 1972-73. If we 
consider that it took place in a period of near-stagna- 
tion in the’ expansion trend for industry as a whole, 
this is a highly significant figure. And if we probe more 
closely into the figures for industrial output, we will 
find the highest rates to have been achieved in precisely 


* those sectors serving the luxury consumption needs 


of the economic elite—sectors such as nylon yarn, 


' production of TV sets, refrigerators and aircondition- 


ere. 

All this has indeed the upper econmic 
classes. But what about sections of society 
that the Plan was supposedly designed to benefit, 
that is, the lower economic groups? Let us examine 
what has to two such gro i y, 
agricultural labourers and industrial ziele ea 

Taking first the case of agricultural workers, A.Y. 
Jose! has shown that during the iod 1961-62 to 
1971-72, real wage rates have de Fined in all except 
five States, namely, Kerala, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Guja- 
tat and Uttar Pradesh. We may note that in the case of 
Uttar Pradesh, the rise does not mean much in - 
ical terms, as the 1961-71 money wage is still ly 
Rs 2.61 per worker per day as compared to Rs 4.90 
in Kerala or Rs 6.93 in Punjab In other 
words, the rise is mostly due to the fact that the base 

“level figure for UP is very low—Rs 1.13 per worker 

day. The real wage rate has of course, gone up 

y much less: from Rs 1.13 in 1961-1962 to Rs 1.36 
in 1971-72. l 

Even in the four remaining States, the real wage 
rate has incrcased only very slowly—from Rs 1.82 to 
Rs 2.32 in Karala, from Rs 2.76 to Rs 3,38 in Punjab/ 

from Rs 1.72 to Rs1.83 in Gujarat and 
from Rs 1.27 to Rs 1.53 in Tamil Nadu. Whichever 
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way you look at it, this a rise. And, as 
Table 3 shows, for 70 per cent of country’s agri- 
cultural labourers, not only has there been no rise, 
there has been a decline. 
This, Then, is the story with respect to agricult- 
ural labourers. And what about industriel workers? 
Available studies on the subject indicate that the 


1 


. living conditions of industrial labour has declined 


during the last two decades, or at best hag increased 
only marginally. Taking, for example, the Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion figures’, we note that the 
index of real wages, with 1950 asthe base, has 
moved up by only nme cent in twenty years where- 
as during this peri index of labour productivity 
has increased by 118 per cent. 

This same trend has been ‘exposed more forcefully 
by S. L. Shetty,® who says: ` s 

“Looking at different elements of cost, it is found 
that the ‘cost of inputs’ as a proportion of the valuo 
of production which had enced a small decline 
between 1960-61 to 196 gradually rose over the 
next seven years up to 1970-71. This broadly corresp- 
onded to the behaviour of the total cost of produc- 
tion highlighted above, except for the last three 
years 1968-69 to 1970-71, when total cost as a per- 
Gentage of value of production declined. Cost of 

salaries, etc. has behaved differently, its prop- 

ortion in the value of production was almost static 
between 1960-61 and 1964-65, when total cost of 
production also remained generally static, but sub- 
secquently the cost of wages, salaries, etc. declined 
not only up to.1968-69 when the total cost of produc- 
tion rose but even thereafter upto 1970-71 when the 
latter ienced a decling trend.... On the whole, if 
the public limited companies experienced a reduction 
in total cost as a proportion of value of production 
after 1968-69, it was primarily due to the decline in 
bi relative cost of wages, salaries, etc.” (Italics 

ded). 


On the other hand, ‘‘return on capital, which started 
improving in 1969-70, reached high levels in 1970- 
71, surpassing the 1965-66 levels or to some extent 
even the levels of 1960-61 and 1961-62”. 

The whole picture is summarised by Shetty thus: 





“Between 1967-68 and 1970-71 total costs as 
Table 3 
DECLINES IN REAL WAGE RATE OF 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
(Rs per worker per day) 
Real Wage Rate `: Percentage 
State 1961-62 971-72 decline | 
Andhra Pradesh 1.55 1,49 10.4 
Assam : 2.27 1.86 12.2 
Bihar t.20 N.A. — 
Karnataka = 1.59 1.28 12.4 
Madhya Pradesh 1.26 1.08 11.7 
tra 1.53 1.33 115 
Orissa 1.25 1.01 12.4 
West Bengal 1.77 1.57 11.3 
Source: A, V. Jose, “Tronds in Real Rates of Agri- 
cultural Labourers,” Working Paper No 20, tre for Devel- - 
opment Studies. f 
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percentage of value of production have increased, 


clbeit marginally, profit margins have improved, and 
return on capital has reached the previous high levels 
of 1965-66, but cost of wages, salaries, etc. as per- 
centage of value of production (net of excise duty 
and cess) has tended to decline.’’ 

If we were to separate out wages from salaries, the 
position would look even worse. Shetty’s data show 
taat the wages paid to workers as a proportion of 
value added by manufacture has fallen from 53.3 
per cent in 1949 to 34.7 per cent twenty years later 
—a decline of 54 per cent in the share accruing to 
wage labour. 

We have seen from the earlier sections of this 
contribution that this result is hardly surprising, 
given the structure of the present ruling groups. 
However, there is a significant new trend that has 
teen developing oven the recent past: it is the down- 
ward flow of effective power from the higher to the 
lower echelons. 

True, this process has yet to take deep root. True, 
tais process has as yet only permeated to the middle 
rather than to the lowest layers of society. But it is 
nevertheless a heartening trend because it shows 
that it will become increasingly difficult for the 
higher echelons to harness the lower ones td their 
(the higher ones) advantage. i 

We are seeing evidene of the growing independence 
of the lower echelons in, for exemple, the locomen’s 
strike or the strikes that have hif’some manufacturing 
units in Bombay, when the workers went against not 


merely the administrative and company top bureau-. 


cracy, but against the top bureauc of their trade 
unions as well. We are seeing evidence of this in 
tke lack of control of the top layers of the burea- 
ucracy over the lover ones, whether it is the case of 
as doctors in Delhi or junior engineers in U.P. 

We are seeing evidence of this in the growing union- 
isation af agricultural workers, whether it is through 
the Karshaka Thozhilali Sangam in Kerala or the 
Halpati Seva Sangh in Gujarat. 

I would like at this stage to refer to what is now 
of-en heard in some conclaves of erudites that there 
is an air of cynicism, a lack of “confidence”, found 
in the cguntry and that economists should giye tho- 
ught to this aspect as well. I agree that confidence 
is very important. We have seen some remarkable 
bursts of economic expansion—in Stalin’s USSR 
or Hitler’s Germany or Mao’s China. , In my view, 
the spark that fired off the explosion in mass energy 
that was the cause of this expansion. was a psychol- 
og cal ono: a sense of confidene in the Government, 


a fzelitg of grappling with destiny, an awareness of a - 


Great Cause for which it was but fitting that secrifices 
be made. 

Well, we are far ffom that mood now and there 
are certain very good objective reasons for it, reasons 
why the present administration is at present unable 
to spark off popular enthusiasm. e consequence 
of -his inability is of course the growing diminution 
of effective power by the Government. The only 
was in which this problem can be tackled are: 

(i) Repressive measures, the Tepreasion increasing 
as the effective control of the Government diminishes; 

(ii) The overthrow of those forces within the 
Government that are hostile to progressive trends 
by -hose who are accommodating to it. j 


As Iam no astrologer; I do not intend to make 
forecasts. as to what is going to happen. All that I 
Wish to say is that as Socialists, we must welcome 
this downward flow of effective power because only 
when it flows down and becomes embedded at the 
level of the masses will socialist planning find the soil 
in which it can succeed in practice. Towards that 
happy day we must dedicate ourselves. 

NOTES 


1n this contribution “Plan” is taken in the broad sense of 
all techniques used by Government to control or otherwise 
direct economic policy. In the Indian case, this would incl- 
ude not only the specific plan programmes bot also instru- 
ments such as taxation, credit licensing 
_ "By “sociology” is meant the implicit attitudes and prejud- 
ices of the Plan with reference to social groups. Thus, for 
example, a particular sociology may be Marxian, or it may 
be capitalistic. : 

*By formal power is meant power given by Statute or such 
other re tion. This may be contrasted with effective 
power, w is the power of actzal control over events. 

‘Denoting the commercial, landed, and bureaucratic intor- 
osts, respectively. 

"Economic and Political Weekly, January 1, 1972, 

"A.V. Jose, Trends in Real Wage Rates of Agricultural 
Taboiirers, Working Paper No 20, Centro for Development 

tudies, 

"Published in the 1972 Aunual Number of the LLP.O's 
Monthly Commentary on Indian Economic Conditions. i 

SL. Shetty, ‘‘Wages, Salaries and Profits of the Private 
oe Sector,” Economic, and Political Weekly, October 
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A 4 2 t X% a ed 
‘ as a, historians of the Indian economy can discover 
Industt ial. the rudiments of something like an industrial 
aie . policy even for the period of British colonial domin-. 
- ~ ation. It was a period when India suffored a relative 
P li : ampin terms of industrial development and was 
O Cy : - saddled with a retrograde industrial structure. 
f - : ome 2 . —- , Hardly anything other than the existence of an 
i i e EEn . ; industrial policy during the British period can be a 
and -+--- : better index of the need for, and importance of 
: > i `- ` ' „industrial policy for an economy like India’s in the” 
í pes ~ ` modern era. However, it wasa “policy” in a i 
d : lis ti - sense of the term. In so far as this “policy” led to 
In ustria a on the stagnation of the Indian economy ‘ in-general and _ 
- . ` of her industries in icular, it-created the need for - 
P 5 . R x its own reversal at the hands of a government which 
: a a had to undertake the undoing ef the distortions and 
i - l ` burdens of the The Industiial Policy Resol- 
“KAMAL NAYAN KABRA i `- . ution issued in 1948 and replaced by another one in 
i i : 5 1956 are declared public documents spelling out the . 
i ; - Government’s decisions in this connectian. f 
se e 7 The question of industrial policy in India has to.be 
g so g .- viewed in the context of the problem of industrial- 
, ; igation in an underdeve , overpopulated and pred- ` 
> ominantly. primary producing country with a Telat- 
k “ively small but lopsided ‘industrial structure. In a 
. ‘sense, here we. have the problem of industrialisdtion ` 
~ almost in a classic form. One has also to start'with - 
. 2 i © the premise that, on top of the colonial economic , 
$ : policy, the character, capabilities and orientation of 
our private enterprise were in no small measure I 
onsible for holding India back on the industrial 
S - ` front. From this and the nature and magnitude of the 
4 l - + problem of industrialisation, it can gasily be inferred 
. i A 3: . — that, on its own, the private Sector will be unable to 
i with the staggefing task of industrialising India. 
oe oa = ` | | Further, industrialisation was required in India not 
\ i F A SS only for thë direct i it makes on the incgmes 
= HO r i <, and standards of livmg of the people, but also for 
‘ f tates +8 ae Ts creating the means for modernisation of the vast'agri- 
aa ~ tk - ; cultural sector of the economy. Industrialisation: 


: f also to be an instrufnent for correcting manyan ` 
ni í . : ee e anes and structutal—and for 
a : ‘providing gainful employment to our vast manpower. 
` A oo Pr These overriding objectives weit a long way in 
ea ab at ae So Xs j i limiting the~ choices - with-respect ` to the nature ‘and 
, ; E i ~- complexion of our industrial policy. For one thing, 
~ i 7 . deliberato and dynamic economic development hag to _ 
- be a planned enterprise. Industrial policy has to fit ~ 
itself in this framework of economic. planning. 
: Though the role of the ee sector has to be rather 
f or narrow because of its onstrated limitations and 
He et i our generally ‘accepted social values, the real polit- 
g y ; ~ _ ical alignments of the day vested enormous powers in - 
ee, ; . : ao _ the hands of the rising capitalist class. . i 
ahs 1 i p ge - Thus, what we could go in for was a half-way 
x . ` bouse—our celebrated mixed economy. It was an 
` : ce 3 i institutional arrangement in which the public and the 
- = : fa , private sectors were to supplement each other. It - 
devolved upon the regulatory devices and policies of 
Sg : a the Government to make the private sector follow 
z the dictates of social good within the framework of 
g parrat sector’s own light concerning motivation, 
: ‘ ce, decision-making and operations. Naturally, 
` : : - it increases the complexity of the tasks and goals for - 
` - tho industrial policy. It has to provide promotional - 
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‘ : Table I 


LICENCES: PROPOSALS FOR FOREIGN 
COLLABORATION AND THE SHARE OF LARGER 
IND HO ; 
Year a ers of Skare o. Tar- H pos : 
~licences intent er industrial of or foreign 
Loses in (2) A (3) collaboration 
1 x 3 > 4 5 6 ` 
` TE A rN 
1967 219 >. 246 14.3 NA “NA 
1968. 218 © 154 14.46 NA NA 
1969 pil 334 17.19 NA. 135 
_ 1970 438 19 é : 183 
1971 626 1015 4 245 
= (114) (38) - 5 
. Neve; figures in brackets show the number of industrial 


Licences /letters of intent imsued during 
increase in 1971 over the earlier year. ` 


metis and direct participation, on the one hand, 
regulatory and corrective mechanism, on the 
other. ; : 

In this context, one may delineate four basic elem- 
ents which, taken together, constitute the indus- 
trial policy in India. First, industrial growth requires 
some basic infrastructure facilities like transport, 
communication, power, project designs and ‘techniq- 
ues, skilled technical and managerial personnel and 
poli-ical stability in the sènse that exogenous factors, 
do rot impede or interrupt industrial projects. Indus- 
trial policy in India did address itself to the creation 
of sach prerequisites. ° 

Second, a great increase in the rate of industrial 
investments and diversity of investments is essential 


the year. Mark the 


ushering in an industrialised economy, the mixed- 
economy solution was accepted. The need for a big 
and growing public sector had something of an inex- 
orable, objective force about it. It was expected to 
play a growing role. The objectives of the public 
sector in India were manifold. It was to be an engine 


for increasing the rate of industrial investment. So 


much so that in most of the major projects in the 
private sector, financial participation by public instit- 
utions becomes essential. Public financial institutions 
like the LIC, UTI, IFC, IDBI, ICICI and public 
sector banks already have substantial equity in big 
private companies connected with tho larger under- 
takings. lic sector was to expand for brin 


-about a pattern of industrial development which wi 
- make long-term growth self-sustained and self-accele- 


rating. It will turn out the basic and strategic goods 
like metals, machines, chemicals, power, etc. in quan- 
tities capable of creating a long chain reaction of 
further investment. nod 
~ Public sector was much more than an economic in- 
strument adopted for giving a high rate of industrial 
investment with a Poa complexion. Its socio- 
political impact, in short as well as in ‘the long 
run, was of decisive significance. It was to bring dir- 
ectly within the purview of public ownership and 
control “the commanding heights” of the economy. 
Thus, it was to become a lever of socio-political 
restructuring. = ; 
However, tho realisation of the potential in this 
respect is a complex phenomenon; but the objective 
fact of state ownership creates an atmosphere cond- 
ucive to social ing. The basic and heavy 
machine goods bias of the public sector enabled us 
to keep the neo-imperialist domination to a much 
lower level than it would have been in its absence. 


in order that these investments mutually support and: „In this sense, public sector became an instrument 


` sustain each other. The of investment which 
fosters growth ona substantial and sustained basis 
was generally agreed to be the one which would 
emp-asise basic, heavy and machihe-building indus- 
tries The strategy adopted in the Second Five Year 
Plan ted the need for such an-investment pattern. 
Regarding the institutional set-up necessary for 


oa 


for-realising our economic sovereignty. True, ~this 
vacuum was not filled entirely by the public sector, 
consequently, our domestic capitalist class had, dur- 
ing these last twenty-five years, its golden age of grow- 
th. However, the socio-political significance of public 
sector is not confined to its anti-neocolonial -orient- 
ation. If the public sector comes to own and control 
t 
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RELATIVE POSITION. OF SMALL, MEDIUM AND LARGE INDUSTRIAL = 
~- À ENTERPRISES IN, INDIA, 1960-65 - j g 
: i Medium R ` e 
\ 7 1960° ‘965 1960 965 -1960 
~ No of untts (600) ` 34,433 43,657 1,560 2,477 858 1,679 
Persons employed (000) 1,416 1,529 ~ 664 682 1,475 2,393 
- Fixei capital (Rs crores) 245 308 176 - . 278 17040 4,249 
Groas output (Rs crores) 1,289 2,014 745 1,172 1,837 4,341 
“Valto added (Rs crores) 267 , 360.5 182 - 260 561 1,248 ° 
Fixed capital per employee eat a 
(Rs) . 1,727 2,017 2,654 4,044 7,051 17,753 
Groes output per employee > - ; 
(Rs) _ 9,105 13,173 11,221 17,189 . 12,456, 18,139 
Sotnces: (I) Annwal’ Surrey of Industry, Vol on ‘Capital Employment, Output Estimate for Fact 


t of India. (2) National Sample Survey 
J, Secretariat, Government of 
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: Table I 


SANCTIONS FOR CAPITAL ISSUES IN RECENT 
YEARS FOR PRIVATE SECTOR 











(Rs crores) 
1968-69 1969-70 1970" 1971* 
Bonus 31 39 41 41 
Others 98 108 T2 141 
TOTAL 129 197 113 182 





1 “January to December. _ 
the commanding heights of the economy, its power 
can be used to set the pace for the rest of the eco- 
nomy. The public sector—its size and composition— 
as such becomes a powerful instrument of control 
and regulation, which can set the pace and determine 
the direction of economic development in general, 
and of industrial development in particular. From 
this angle the significance of the growth of public 
sector investment from Rs 29 crores at the commen- 
cement of the First Plan to over Rs 4,500 crores as 
of now, cannot be gainsaid. 
` Another important role that the public sector was 
designed to play in our country concerns resource 
mobilisation for development. Increasing the rate of 
savings and investment in the economy is an inevitable 
part of the process of economic development. Plough- 
ing back of the profits and surpluses has always 
layed its role in speeding the rate of accumulation. 
ts tole would be even greater if the emphasis is on 
increasing the marginal rate of saving. -Public sector 
industries can do this admirably by a deliberate 
price policy designed for this purpose and by ear- 
marking these surpluses for reinvestment. 

Public sector—a large and growing public sector— 
itself is the result of a high rate of investment. By 
generating and mopping up economic rpluses, the 
public sector can give a further dynamic illlip to the 
rate of saving and capital formation in the economy. 
Naturally, this objective would necessitate the entry 
of the public sector into those lines of -production 
where the returns are very handsome. Unfortunately, 
neither the spheres of public sector activity, nor the 


price policy adopted -by the public sector, have ' 


made a contribution in this regard which is commen- 
surate with the potential in this feld. 

According to the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956, a demarcation of spheres of operation for the 
public and private sectors was announced. 

1. Schedule “A” industries were to be exclusively 
in the public sector. Basic and heavy machine-mak- 
ing industries like iron and steel, mmeral oils, heavy 

‘chemicals, heavy machinery, atomic energy, arms 
and ammunition, and overheads like railways, elect- 
ricity, etc. were put under this category. 

2. Schedule “B” industries were to allow for the 
co-existence of the two sectors, though these indust- 
ries were progressively to be brought into tho the 
public sector. Incl in this schedule were ferti- 
fisers, machine-tools, aluminium, sea and road trans- 

rt. i : 

Pog Schedule “C” comprised the residual industries 
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left for the private sector, though state entry was not 


ruled out. 

The tenor of the Industrial Policy Resol- 
ution, 1956, also suggested that the main instrument 
for the expansion of the public sector was going to 
be fresh investmént in public sector and not national- 
isation. That is to say, the need to curb the “dist- 
ortion potential” of the prevalent structure was not 
clearly recognised. è ' 

THo fourth and the last important element in our 
industrial policy was the regulatory and contfol 
framework which the Government intended to create 
in order to foster, regulate and control the private 
sector and also private foreign capital. For this purp- 
ose the Industries Development and Rogulation 
Act was passed and the policy in respect of foreign 
capital was announced. Both in terms of theoretical 
content and in terms of actual results, the regulatory 
and .development mechanism for the private sector 
industries have been poor and counter-productive. 

, (See Table I showing the number of industrial licen- 
ces and the share of larger industrial houses. The 
obvious understatement of the share of Big Business , 
is because the share is expressed in terms of number 

| of licences and not their value.) 

Actually, the failures in this fleld have been great. 
Even policy and decision-making guidelines inherent 
in our Industrial Policy Resolution were either not 
worked out at all or were worked out vaguely, inad- 

uately or even defectively. Industrial licensing in- 
stituted for this purpose did not have sharply defined 
guidelines consistent with the Industrial Policy Re- 
solution. Then, many departures’ from accepted 

“policy, wore mador It was not realised that case by 
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ceso approval for investment, particularly. in 
~oar socio-political milieu, may well be very slow, _ 
uncertain and prone to distortion. The policy of 
lending a helping hand to private secter through direct 
financial at other assistance-and indirectly through’ 
tax-rebates, subsidies and concessions have not sed 
gone counter to the Plan priorities, bur as shown | 
Mahalanobis, Dutt, and Harari Committees and the 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission, has led to the 
growth of monopolies and concentration of weatlh 
ard power. ; 
The public sector, the licensing policy, the public 
ficancial institutions, foreign collaborations, tax-rel- 
ie? “and subsidies, foreign exchange controls, export 
incentives and import controls, all have, of course, 
led: to the emergence of a huge network of industrial 
activity. But the pace of this industrial growth is in- 
ordinately _ slow. It: has failed to make the much 
needed “structural impact” on the economy. The 
st-ucture of output which they turn out is neither : 
firancially nor physically growth-inducing. Our in-“ 
dustrial growth:- has not become self-supporting. 
Self-reliance remains a far cry because we depend on 
imports for raw materials, components, machinery 
ard technology. Regional imbalances have remained 
_ 4nvact, if not really worsened. - 
The small and medium entrepi in tho modern 
small sector have ‘not made their debut either to 
challenge: the supremacy of the monopolies, or be- 
come themselves able to stand without Government” 
support and generate output, employment and innov- 
- ations (see Table II). In fact, they have become a 
large -abyss for devouring evér-larger Government 


ascistance—a structure at the receiving end-of public ~ 


pa-ronage—and worse still, the beneficiaries from it 
are not confined to the small sector alone. Through 
the ambiguity, weakness and a certain measure of 
deciberate connivance, the private sector succeeded 
in ending the public sector and public policy to its 
na-tow ends. This despite the fact that “the public 
sector has its pi today in_ several industries 
which were included in either schedule ‘A’ or sche- 
du o ‘B’, such as cément, paper and newsprint, earth-. 
mecving equipment, engineering industries, electron- 

ics instruments, cables, insecticides, galt, photo- 
films, bakeries, footwear, teleprinters, hotels and 


cor.tracepatives” (C. Subramaniam, Hindu Annual ~ 


Survey of Industries, 1974). This phenomenon is 
Both because of the counter-productive nature of the 
regulatory and control devices and the forced, ad hoc 
anc unplanned expansion of thè public sector. 

Actually, one aspect which has practically escaped 
notice at both theoretical and operational levels is the 
public-sector-small-industry relatibnship, except be- 
yord the ancillaries programme. In an environment 
where, besides the socio-political links, the small and 
the large sectors are inter-related through extensive 
economic linkages, public sector and public policy 
hava to adopt specific strategies and not only for 
thes quantitative development inorder to facilitate 
the realisation of the socio-political - objections of 
developing small national capitalists It would 
also have favourable repercussions for the ultimate 
switch over to higher forms of industrial organig- 
atio2. í - £ 
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In 1972, the Government announced a new pack- 
age of policies to supplement the industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1956 and correct the distortions 
which t in its practice. The joint sector was 
iine a The activation of the clause relating to 
the conversion of loans into equity was contemp- 
-lated. Delinking of units from the monopoly houses 
was thought of. Professionalisation of management 
was sought to be achieved. But, here again, no break 
with. the past has occurred. Quite a few olements 
.of policy and instrumentality continue to pull in 
apponi ee i 
- “For instance, in the name of development of back- 

ward regions or to escape the alternative of allowing 
entry to foreign firms, in igenous monopolies are 

getting new licences. In ing a fetish of increa- 
sing industrial output, it is implied as though there 
is no alternative way of securing this end except by 
letting the larger houses grow. The very potential of 
public sector is being underrated. The rate of invest- . 
ment in both public and private sectors as shown in 
the Reserve Bank’s latest Report on Currency and 
Finance, remains below our current needs and targ- 
ets.. (See Table I for capital issue data for tho 
private sector) ` : 
- A vigorous.use of the public sector for stepping 
up the rate of investment and undertaking produc- 
tion of mass -goods remains the prime rationale and 
responsibility of the public sector. An added role, 
the fifth dimension, of the public sector is to correct 
the imbalances and distortions in our industrial: stru- 
cturé, which arose, to some extent despite and to 
somo extent because of our industrial policy. 

An Industrial policy applicable in the environment 
of economic. planning must also define its modus 
operandi and instrumentalities. At the theoretical 
plane, this can be considered as a lacuna in 
the conception of our industrial policy. Now that 
the Fifth es pion to be on, it is essential 
that the announ and accepted indusirial policy 
is fully, vigorously and consistently applied. The 
basic conception’ and the rationale of this policy 
appears to be sound in the immediate milieu of our 
-social reality. What is required is its consistant and 
unflinching implementation without the type of sharp 
and big departures we have witnessed in the past. . 

What has been happening on a fairly large scale in 
our country is the peculiar strategy adopted by the 
dominant classes according’ to which certain goals 
and policies are, after a sort of formal protest, 
accepted by the dominant classes only in order to 
frustrate its realisation at the stage of its operational 
elaboration and practical implementation. It is time 
that policies are not only ely oE but 
sure is. mounted to frustrate above-men 
ea S the dominant classes. Industrialisation is 

for economic development, so much so 
that we must even industrialiso our agriculture. It 
requires consistent adherence to-our industrial policy 
and following it to all its-logical implications. . 

Before concluding, it would be useful to touch 
upon óne important aspect of our industrial policy. 
ee often set that the institutional pattern of 
industries currently taking shape in our coun is 
some sort of “state capitalism”. Tho «Sociale 
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_ conditions of the poverty-stricken 


objective of our economic policy refers (a) to some 
‘aspects of better distribution by prevention of un- 
‘controlled and excéssive concentration of wealth and 
income, reducing the extent of inequalities in the 
ean such a basic property as land and control 
of lies, (5) to the betterment of the living 
T masses by some 
sort of socialised consumption coupled with increased 
employment opportunities in public as well as pri- 
vate sector, (c) to state sponsored, directed and- 
guided growth of economy in order to improve the 
state-of socio-economic welfare by organising cons- 
ent within the framework of continuity of the pres-. 
ent system. 7 p Bede gt na 
Obviously, then, beyond tho belief in the power 
of words, development of state..capitalism is as it 


was “to be; real, scientific socialism is no 
~ partt o e present orientation. The point is that 
tho not providing a lasting, long-run or effective 


ae 


solution, the mechanism of state. capitalism over- 
comes some of the pressing. hurdles presently faced 


-by our development-effort and can-do it more effecti- 


voly and toa greater- extent if the correct character 
and 

For example, effective monopoly control must be 
understood to imply breaking up of existing monop- 
olies, preventing new monopolies form emerging and 
strengthening the public sector by_making it an 


parece of the present policy is understood- 
ollowed. 


= te 
_or, but of furthering the tempo of dconomic growth 
with justice. In sum, the potential of public sector, 
fostered by our present industrial policy, is really 
considerable in laying the foundations of real: social 


- development; the extent of its actualisation, however, 


will derive considerably from the socio-political pro- 
cease; and movements. K3 : 
-- To argue that state capitalism cannot do anything 
but to serve the interests of the dominant class comb- 
ination is to misunderstand the nature of capitalist 
state. This notion fails to grasp the’ distinction bet- 


' sween class pore and state power—tho - latter -is the 
e 


main and the ultimate instrument of supporting and 


maintaining the former but not the only means, - 


Marxist political sociology recognises the “relative 
-autonomy of state’ and the consequent difference 
in the manner of operation of and objectives pursued 
tween different-forms.of capitalist state. As Ralph 
iliband has maintained: “The political realm is 
not, in classical Marxism, the mere reflection of the 
economic realm and in relation to the state, the 
notion of the latter’s ‘relative. autonomy’ is céntral, 
not only in regard to exceptional circumstances, bit 
in all circumstances.” (New Left-Review, 82, p 85). 

-Those who -fail to see any progressive role for the 
public séctor should better ask more questions about 
the nature of state in terms of its social and organis- 
ational bases and forms. State capitalism through 
public sector can be converted into an important 


- instrument not of helping the growth of private sect element of the non-capitalist path of development. — 
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[x2o-Pakistan affairs are back to one. The 
- di rtionate over-reaction to India’s nuclear 
implosion, which culminated in the brusque annomn- 
cement unilaterally scuttling the bilateral talks, was 
fully as characteristic of how the matters stand bet- 
ween us, as was the bland statement that talks ere 
to be resumed. 

There. was no rational objective justification for 


. the former, nor is it possible to comprehend the basis 


for the subsequent change in attitude. Prima facie, 
the first was an emotional response unrelated to the 
Specific requirements of the situation, while the rever- 
sion to the path of negotiation would appear to have 
resulted from ready acceptance of Indian statements >» 
which, however, were available at the time of earlier 
negative response but were summarily dismissed as 
hypocritical manifestations concealing rather than 
revealing tho real intentions. : 
Before one goes in the quest of an explanation, it 
may not be out of place to take note of a few other 
related matters which have a bearing on the subject. 
Pakistan’s recognition of Bangladesh was a major `- 
event which ,could have served as a turning point in 
the affairs of the subcontinent. But it did not work ont _ 
like that. The long controversy in Pakistan which 
preceded the event and the bitterness with which it was 
and “has since continued to be discussed, created an 
atmosphere which made it impossible for Pakistan 
Government to move forward in a positive manner. 
Mr Bhutto was put on the defensive on this issue and 
he has continued to be so. The forthright stand 
taken by Mr Bhutto immediately after the Simla 
Summit, laying emphasis on the need to recognise 
the realities emerging in the wake of 1971, 
gave way to disingenuous interpretations of the 1940 


-Pakistan Resolution. Recognition of Bangladesh 
-was sought to be justified on the specious plea that . 


the Pakistan Resolution envisaged more than one 
Muslim states after Partition of India on the basis of 
two-nation theory. : 
The fact of Bangladesh recognition was accom- 
plished amid the fanfare of Islamic Summit; but even 
80, it left an explosive potential in the Pakistani 
psyche. The post-recogrition thrust of policy laid 
emphasis on the need to reconciliate the Muslim 
Bengal. The Government of Pakistan was clearly 
on the defensive. .Mr Bhutto’s own bona fides were 
very much in question at the hands of his political ` 
opponents who drew pointed attention to his rok in | 
the events preceding March 25, 1971, when the die 
was cast and the emergence of Bangladesh as a 


` govereign entity became a matter of trme. Unable 


to silence his critics, Mr Bhutto has had to fight tham 
on their ground. The result is that his credibility 
has suffered on both sides. 

The pro-Bhutto and pro-Pakistan slogans raised in 
Dacca on arrival of Mr Bhutto for a state visit to - 
Bangladesh were conspicuously absent when he left 
after the failure of his talks. The slogans had been 
raised by the stranded Biharis who had optimistically 
hoped for an end to their woes. When they saw 
their hopes dashed because Mr Bhutto would not 
even discuss the matter as a priority item, the expect- 
ant jubilation gave way to dismay. The Bangla- 
deshi disenchantment, ever the question of assets and 


YT 


ths ‘Biharis’ di intment over jation con- 
trbuted to a sullen silent farewell for Mr Bhutto.’ 
Taere was no enthusiasm left for the exchange of 
ambassadors with which Mr Bhutto wanted to create 
ar atmosphere of superficial normalisation. 

While the Right-wing critics-accuse Mr Bhutto of 
heving torn Pakistan asunder at the altar of his amb- 
itbn to emerge as the supreme ruler of Pakistan, 
Bangladesh fails to see why it should sacrifice her 
vical interests on the question of assets and repatria- 
tion of Pakistani citizens merely to pull Mr Bhutto’s 
ckestnuts out of fire. From Bangladesh point of 
view, the fact of recognition by itself is not enough 
urless eee the way for some sort of restitution of 
what belongs rightfully to her. This Mr Buhtto is 
urable to doin the present state of opinion in Pakis- 
tan. Nor is there any likelihood of this situation 
changing for the better in the near future. 


Indo-Pakiston Relations 


India bent backwards to do the right thing in the 
in-erests of peace in the subcontinent after the 1971 
war. Whether it was the question of vacation of 
territory or the release of the POWs, Indian efforts 
were manifestly helpful. If the pace of events was 
disappointingly slow, the responsibility in good 
- measure belonged to the inability of Pakistan to make 





purposeful advance towards a solution. The fact of 
the matter is that the solution which finally emerged 
were by and large the same as the suggestions 
mooted initially by India in respect of the vacation 
of territory and jointly by Bangladesh and India 


_on the question of the repatriation of the POWs. 


If the question of the repatriation of Pakistani 
citizens from Bangladesh continues to hang in 
balance it is because Pakistan agreed to under- 
take definite commitments which she is now 
reluctant to fulfil. Whether it was the wrang- 
ling on the demarcation of the “Line of Actual Con- 
trol’ in Kashmir ‘which delayed the vacation of 
terrtiory, or the prolonged discussions which preceded 
the commencement of three-way, repatriation of the 
POWs, the source of delay was invariably the same. 
Pakistan made proposals_with reservations and when 
these were put to test there were repeated efforts to 
wriggle out of them. : 

But there is no inclination to recognise that India 
was at least reasonable, if not generous. In the off- 
cial Pakistani lore the credit for the vacation of the 
territories lost in 1971 war goes to the “wizardry of 
Mr Bhutto”, without even so much as a mention of 
the willingness with which India responded. Simil- 
arly, the Bangladesh gesture shelving the war crimes 
trials was an ‘‘ accomplishment of Mr Bhutto’s 
statesmranship which forced the hands of India and 
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Bangladesh”. The release of POWs is again the 
“success of Mr Bhutto’s steadfast adherence to 
principles which won him the support and respect of 
the international community with the result that India 
and Bangladesh had no go except to yield”. 

Added to all this are the ill-concealed attempts to 
drive a wedge between India and Bangladesh. If-one 
is to go by the comments in Pakistani newspapers, 
the only way Bangladesh can prove her independence 
to Pakistan’s satisfaction is by engaging in a hostile 
confrontation with India, so that the two Muslim 
States can keep Hindu India on the defensive. That, 
according to them, would revive the spirit of Pakistan 
ideology which suffered a set-back in 1971. 

What is one to make of all this? What kind of 
relationship-is possible to be built on the foundations 
of such pathological disbelief in Indian bona fides? 
How can a context of normalisation in the subcon- 
tinent be created while Pakistan continues to talk in 
offensive terms about the secular polity of Bangla- 
desh and run it down as a vassal state of India with- 
out a will of her own? And, finally, what precisely 
are the causes that result in these attitudes? 


Psycho-emotional Disturbance 


Pakistan isin a disturbed state. The causative 
factors are psycho-emotional even more than politico- 
economic. Twenty-seven years after their emergence 
as a sovereign nation, the Pakistanis are even today 
engaged in an animated dabate over the relevance 
and validity of the two-nation theory. The reason 
perhaps is that the course of events over the years 

ints unmistakably towards the untenability of the 

asis on which they have been trying to structure 


their nationhood, but the very idea of settling down’ 


for something more practical and viable is abhorrent. 
The factors which can operate for its political stab- 
ility and cohesion are an anathema. 

Arising out of this deep-seated emotion, India is 
seen as a sinister threat. Indian commitment 
to secularism is as miartifying to Pakistan as 
her own failure to annex Kashmir in 1948, 
the fiasco of the military adventure in 1965, 
the ignominious defeat of 1971, and the consequent 
emergence of Bangladesh. As a-matter of fact, the 
latter are seen as physical manifestations of the 
ideological aggression. There is no inclination to 
Ponder over the fact that in 1948, 1965 and 1971, 
Pakistan took the initiative and created the setting 
for the conflicts. Indian success on all the three 
occasions owed as much to Pakistan’s blunders as to 
hier own efforts. The distortions emanating from 
the clouded per ives of Pakistan vis-a-vis India 
and now Ban esh, are a material factor which 
will determine the future prospects of peace and 
normalisation in the subcontinent for a consierable 
time to come. 

Nor are these distortions confined to the official 
cricles. It is a fallacy that the people of Pakistan by 
and large are desirous of peace and amity with India 
and it is the political leaders who incite them to tide 
over their political difficulties. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that successive Governments of Pakistan have 
initiated from time to time moves for normalisation 
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óf relations with India which proved abortive in the 
face of adverse popular response. There is a wide- 
spread belief in Pakistan that her integrity is synony- 
mous with hostility towards India. Thate xpla- 
ins why even Pakistan’s own initiatives for normalis- 
ation are expressed by the official media in belligerent 
tones. Then again, both Mr Bhutto and his oppon- 


ents accuse each other of playing the Indian- 


stooges. 

Viewed from that angle, it is easy to understand 
the excessively disproportionate reaction from across 
the border to the Pokhran blast and the cancellation 
of the bilateral talks over resumption of travel and 
communication facilities. 


Search for Identity 


In search of security and fulfilment, Pakistan has 
been seeking support and sustenance primarily 
against India, first through defence pacts and more 
recently through the Islamic countries. 

But the euphoria created by the prospect of Islamic 
Summit taking place in Lahore gave way to frustra- 
tion when the Conference became identified with the 
recognition of Bangladesh and did not refer either 
to the Kashmir problem or Pakistan’s uneasy rel- 
ationship with India as issues concerning the warld of 
Islam. The public opinion in Pakistan expressed its 
bitter disappointment and described it as an exercise 
in futility, and a diplomatic victory for India. 

Pakistan has a compact territory with religion, 
economy and social structure contributing to its 
viability. There are, of course, cultural subdivisions 
with different languages, customs and traditions. 

-But despite diversity, they are not incompatiable 
with each other. All the talk about secessionist 
movements in Baluchistan, NWFP and Sind wag 
initially vastly exaggerated by the official hierarchy 
as a ploy to beat the Opposition and destroy its 
credentials asa viable alternative to assume power. 
But a stage has now been reached when at least in 

~ Baluchistan and NWFP the prolonged reign of terror 
has begun to moot secessionist ideas. In Baluchistan, 
a Popular Front for Armed Resistance has emerged 
as an organised group to conduct the fight for atta- 
inment of political rights. The PFAR claims to be 
conducting the fight from the mountains, and during 
the recent tour of Mr Bhutto, carried out rally fire on 
Quetta town on the day of his arrival and also the day 

„of his departure. Khan Wali Khan has served notice 
that the situation in NWFP, too, is reaching a point 
of no return. According to him, many neopls ate 
beginning to move to the mountains, and if there is 
no let up in official violence against political oppon- 
ents, quite a few might flee the country to carry on 
the battle from abroad. Itis not without signific- 
ance that the press conference at which Khan Wali 
Khan made these observations was attended by all 
the Opposition leaders including those belonging to 
Jamaat-i-Islami and Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Pakistan. 


Confrontation at Home 


The demestic political scene is marked by an acute 
confrontation between Mr Bhutto and the Opposition 
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aa es which ‘otherwise have very little to bind 
em together except for their intense dislike .of the 
Prime ister. “The only parties of some consequ- 
once in Pakistan are, Tehrik-i-Istiqlal, Jamaat-i-Islami 
a platform.for orthodox fanatics, and the NAP with 
ita marked orientation towards the Left. The rest 
of the six out of eight political parties constituting 
the United Democratic Front are more or less’ def- 
unct with verytittle effective political pull behind 
them. 

There are-indications that Mr Bhutto is heading 
towards a fresh poll by the year end or early in 1975. 
Mr Bhutto’s PPP has lost much of its elan since it 
rompxd~ home to victory in 1970 on the crest of a 
popular wave generated by his socialist slogan of 
roti, Kapra and makan, together with the people’s 
disenchantment with military dictatorship. The 
Peopls’s Party is riven with dissension, not all of 
which are at the lowet level. Punjab and Sind have 
substentially influential groups whose disagreements 
with Mr Bhutto surfaced publicly, causing consid- 
erable upheaval. On the other hand, the- -JUI 
coalition in Baluchistan and NWFP have withstood 
Mr Bhutto’s onslaughts to break them up with ruth-: 
less te-ror alternating with offers to share power. In 
Sind, the PPP dissidents and Urdu- ing Mohajirs 
pose a seriðus challenge, and in Punjab, the Tehrik 

iqla, of Air Marshal Asghar Khan has emerged as 
a powerful and credible contender. 

Despite all this, Mr Bhutto seems to be keen for a 
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` fresh poll. Perhaps ‘he thinks he can manage to win 
with a blend of iis charismatic personality, Oppos- 
ition’s inability for concerted action, and the many 
administrative instruments forged by him primarily 
for doing his biddings. 

If Mr Bhutto is able to repeat his performance of 
1970, with credible ft won in Baluchistan and 
NWFP, the way will lear for him to consolidate 
his position for a long spell of unquestioned power. 
If it turns out that his calculations are as wide of 
the mark as were Yahya Khan’s in 1970, Pakistan 
will be thrown into the vortex of uncertainty of 
considerable magnitude, the outcome of which can- 
not be predicted. In that event the possibility of 
the present political system together with its ‘‘Perma- 
nent Constitution” breaking down and the emergence 
of a dictatorship either exclusively militarly, or pol- 
itical, or an admixture of the two, is cleary indicated. 
Antt-Qadiaoi Stir 

The_anti-Qadiani stir has assumed serious dimen- 
sions. It has all the ingredients of a disaster. The 
NAP has decided to stand aside on this issue and let 
Mr Bhutto tide over this sticky situation as best ag 
he can. It is doubtful if Mr Bhutto can- success- 
fully defuse the explosive situation without yielding. 
to the religious extremists who have him by the short 
hair and appear to be in no mood to let him off be- 
cause they. have suffered much at his hands. Their 

' disinclination for a compromise stems in good moas- 
ure from the belief that it would be impossible to 
mobilise mass support on any other issue to the ex- 
tent they now enjoy. But their victory will spell a 

, big trouble for Pakistan. - An elite community whose 
contribution to Pakistan’s economy, services and 
professions is altogether disproportionate to its numb- 
ers, will be exposed to persecution which cannot 
but sap its morale and impair its loyalty. It will 
be something like running the Indian Army with 
disgruntled elements and our economy and profes- 
sions with the help of a community that is branded 
unpatriotic pariahs. i 

Economically, the great commodity boom of 1972 
is extinct, and with that has also di the 
myth that sepatation of Bangladesh has not left any 
scars. In 1973-74, Pakistan’s’ export target of Rs 
1100 crores suffered a shortfall of over Rs 200 crores, 
while the imports stood at nearly Rs 1300 crores. 
The outlook for 1974-75 seems to'be no better. For 
the first time Pakistan has had to earn its foreign 
exchange by exporting foodstuffs with the resultant 
impact on domestic prices and availability. `The 

int to in view is that the situation is made 
infinitely worse by the low level of incomes. : 

These are some of the factors which constitute 
the question marks on the prospects of normalisation 
in the subcontinent. Not until the answers to these 
are forthcoming will the fate of that desirable goal 
be known: The road to normalisation appears fng 
and tortuous. Meanwhile; every step inthe right 
direction is to be welcomed. The talks on postal 
links, telecommunications and travel facilities, if 
eccosstal will be instrumental in building the sinews 
of peace. j : 
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ON THE AIR IN POLAND - 
How Others See Poland 


The Polish Radio Foreign Service has summed up the results of the competition. announced 
in connection with the 30th anniversary of People’s Poland. Listeners who entered for the competition 
had to answer three questions: ; . - a 

Which of Poland’s social, economic and cultural achievements during’ the last 30 years do you 

| i r pG 


consider most interesting? f 
What characteristic event, person or object-do you most readily associate with Poland? 


Do you know of any -Industrial projects designed or constructed by Polish specialists in your 


country or in the world? í 


The Pollsh Radio received 17,016 letters in 13 languages from more than 60 countries in answer 
to the competition questions, 6 thousand of whom were new correspondents. The great majority of 
letters mentioned various fields in which Poland, according to them, had scored successes. Economic 
development came frst. ` ù - 


The strong emphasis placed on the economic development of People’s Poland and its Industrizlis- 
ation is connected with noticeable and widely recognized acceleration of the development rate in this 
country. Attention was drawn-to the fact that mining and extraction of raw materials were highly 
developed, and also to such branches of the economy as shipbuilding or the chemical industry. Every - 
fourth particlpant mentioned the engineering, motor and power Industries. ~ 


Listeners also mentioned other things they consider to be achievements of People’s Poland: 
transformation of the social system, the construction of a socialist system and the leading role of the 
PUWP, reconstruction from war damage, the development of culture, education and science, social 
welfare, the raising of the standard of living. i Hae 

Along with these, mention was also made of the development of political, economic, cultural and - 
scientific relations, as well as the role of Poland in the fight for peace and security. , 3 


In answer to the second questign listeners mentioned single facts and events, as well as historic 
periods, which they most readily associated with Poland: the martyrdom -of the Polish nation during the 
Second World War, the Polish resistance movement during the war, the fighting in 1939—the beginning 
of the Second World War. Only every third author went back into Poland's historical past. The 
answers mainly concerned the present-day reality. 


The participants In the competition enumerated 476 names of people whom they most readily 
associated with Poland. It tumed out that 18 per cent of these were the name of Polish writers, 
politiclans and milltary commanders—16 percent, architects and artists—13 per cent, composers and 
musiclans—12 per cent, sportme :—12 per cent, scientists—11 per cent, stage and screen actors—10 
per cent, pop-singers—b per cent. Among “Others”, the Gdnask quintuplets were mentioned. my 


Among those who entered for the competition many associated Poland with various cultural goods’ 
and objects of art (like books, films, art and folk art). But answers to the second question also Indic- 
ated that Poland Is mora and more often associated with the products of Polish industry, especially 
shipbuilding and engineering Industries, and also with the Polish engineers and technicians working 
abroad. In comparison witha similar questionnaire organized by the Polish Radio in 1969, these 


Indicators were doubled.- 


Some people expressed their persona! viewpoint on Poland. The remarks concerned various, 
specific features of Poland, which in their opinion distinguished her from_among-other States. These 
are as follows: devolution to history and traditions, protection of her cultural heritage, a rich national” 
culture Including folklore, the beauty of Pollsh landscape. Many persons also mentioned the strong. 
national consciousness so evident among the Poles. The Poles Were also consideréd to be an. 
industrious nation. `. : : ' l 

In answer to the third question the listeners showed a good knowledge of the projects bullt or. 
designed by Polish specialists abroad. The great possibilities of Polish technice! thought and engin- 
eerlng staff was also emphasized. i Š 
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On humanitarian & socio-economic grounds 
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CONSULT THE NEAREST DOCTOR OF YOUR HEALTH 
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The first and only authoritative 
collection of poignant short stories in Urdu 


SHOLA-E-JWALA 
Pots | 
Dr RASHID JEHAN (Late) 


The stories were written during the British rule in India. The author, 
herself an outstanding freedom fighter, sacrificed her all for the cause of 
motherland and the working class. A leading doctor by profession, she 
never compromised either her employment or family background for the 
cause so dear to her life. She suffered imprisonment several times. She was 
a prolific writer and penned her life’s experiences in short stories. She was a 
progressive writer and above all a leading member of the Communist Party 
of India. She was married to Comrade Sahabzada Mahmuduzzafar Khan. 
Death snatched away an uncommonly. talented great urdu short story 


writer. l 
Published by 
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LATEST ARRIVALS 


Social, Political, Economic & Philospphical 
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Leninism and the Battle of Ideas ‘Yelena Modrzhinskaya 364 4.00 
Leninism and Contemporary Problenis . ' 

of the Trnasition from Capralism to l 3 

Socialism - Konstantin Zarodov 355 4.00 
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Soviet Economic Reform: Progress and Problems - ~ 250 3.50 
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Boys Who Did A-Singing Go Alexander Rekemchuk 247 1.80 
We of the Mountains - 246 3.40 | 
Resurrection Lev Tolstoi 590 6.00 
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An endless fountain, of fortune 
High Hills, Green Dales, - 
Dancing palms in the Westerly wind: - ~ 
Blue lakes reverberating with Songs of boatsmen 
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| This Land now Beckaéns yon again 
with-a fabulous prize of 
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Kerala: i so o TTH one more year to go for the United Front . 
E ° . Government in Kerala headed by Sri C. Achutha 
, eos ioe ¢ Menon, to complete its full term of five years in office, 
e,e i the dominant feature of the political situation in the ~ 
Politics i i State today is one of increasing for strengthen- 
: . ing the base and unity of the coalition with corresp- 
onding disharmony and disarray in the Opposition. 
d : a The fact is underlined by the fate of the “libera- 
l an : : tion” struggle of the CPM, the call for which was 
f l - given by the party two months ago and is still to be 
Fie realised byit. The CPM, which is the major Oppos- 
Pro Spects ` ition party in the State, had always set before it the 
z x objective of pulling down the UF Government before 
its full term, though not always admitting it. . 
Its several big and small struggles in the past, such 
i Oa NGO’s struggle and the ‘‘land grab” 
reas 2), as well as the tactics of opposition to the united 
- | interests from time to time to obstruct and prevent 
the implementation of the progressive mmimum , 
programme of the UF, had all been subject to this 
one overiding political compulsion. But it was only 
in July last that the CPM had formally and openly 
come out with a call to overthrow the Government 
thro a struggle, employing ‘‘all means” including 
civil disobedience. 
The timing and the tactics advocated were not accid- ' 
ental. The rift in the Muslim League, one of the 
key sy in the ruling coalition, on which the . 
- CPM had laid a wager and much hope, had been 
x repaired, even if temporarily, towards the end of 
May and the threat which it posed to the existence . 
‘ of the Ministry, was averted. On the other hand, 
the aftermath of the railway strike had left a trail of 
bitterness in the country and brought about, the 
` most serious deterioration in tho Congress-CPI rola- 
; tions-on a national scale after August 1969. È i 
Above all, the Rightist offensive in Bihar under the 
leadership of J ce Sima rea ha RA Cae 
necessary opportunity slogans for a simi 
Offensive in other States. For the CPM, Kerala was 
the natural choice. The fact that there was only 
i one more year to go for the general election to take 
| place in the State, may act asa dissuading factor in 
the case of anyone else. But the moves and calcula- 
tions of the CPM shows that it has only added to, 
the urgency and impatience. Ta 
Tt is a severe blow to its prestige and political lino ` 
that these calculations of the CPM went awry even 
; ~ «4 before they could be putto test. It is reflected in 
ae the latest statement of Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad on 
' 3 August 21 when he appealed to the ‘‘common people 
l = behind the ruling parties” to join the CPM struggle 
‘ to replace the Achutha Menon Government by a 
z “government of Left and democratic unity!” 
The “appeal” comes after two months of intense 
but unsuccessful effort to move the rest of the Opp- 
osition as well as the CPM’s own ranks for the strug- 
gle to topple the UF Government as envisaged by 
the s resolution. Recent attempts at activating 
the CPM cadres and masses through a pro e 
' of “land grab” and gatyagraha’ have ught 
; f home to its leadership the stark reality of their set- 
a back. These agitations have been more ‘symbolic 
than serious. en i 
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A3 for the other Opposition groups, they have 
alocf from the CPM’s unilateral call for ling the 
Government while, of course, lending it all “‘moral’’ 


support. In their first statement on July 9, after the 
CPM’s announcement of its plan, the action commit- 
ted cf Opposition parties, which includes besides the 
CPM, the Kerala Congress, the Socialist Party, the 
KSF and the KTP, had recognised the inevitability of 
a “mass upsurge” in the State to remove the Achutha 
Meron Government. . 

In their latest statement of August 18 they are 
content to announce that these ies would now 
concuct an “extensive campaign’ as a prelude to 
building an ‘‘intensive agitation” to bring down 
the United Front .Government. The programme 
consists of Holding public meetin 


of Opposition 
workers in the districts, which according to the present 
schedule, may go on till the end of ber. 
All this is very far form what the CPM had envis- 
aged in July and pressed for implementation with 
the help of the their allies for the CPM, the difficulty’ 
appears to be that it is not getting the requisite 
résponse from its allies and even the masses under 
its irfluence, to stage a JP model agitation im Kerala 
to topple the UF Government gnd bring about the 
dissclution of the Assembly here and now. 

This is already having its repercussions in the CPM 
rank3, but more i rtant, its slogan of a “‘libera- 
tion’’ struggle has, instead’ of uniting the sundry 
Opposition groups, caused more divisions ‘and strains 
amomg them. The recent split in the Kerala Con- 
grese on the very issue of its “aliance with the Mar- 
xists” which resulted in the expulsion of an influential 
groun led by the Deputy Leader of the Kerala Con- 
gress Legislature party, the strains which havo 
developed ‘in the relations between ‘the National 
Democratic Party (political wing of the Nair Service 
Society) and the Kerala Congress, also on the same 
issue of KC joining hands with ‘the CPM, as 
well as the formation of a “third front” by the NDP 
and come other small groups to oppose both the UF 
and the CPM, all underline the same process. 

In meeting the CPM’s challenge to the United 
Fron:, the main contribution from among the ruling 
partners had come from the CPI which no time 
to expose the CPM call for a “liberation” striggle in 
Kera.a as an extension of the Rightist offenstve in 
Bihar. The CPI called for wider unity of all: demo- 
crats to resist it, and appealed to the masses, includ- 
ing the masses under the CPM influence, not to 
let. che conspiracy of the Rightist and fascist 
forces against parliamentary institutions succeed. The 
CPI has found a ready response among the 
peopk of the State who want the t Ministry to 
continue till the next general election. The people in 
Kera a had had enough of political instability in the 


t 


Tbe CPI took its campaign fo every district and 
lower levels through a series of special conventions, 
general body meetings, jathas, public rallies and 
distribution of literature covering the whole ground 
of the controversy with the ‘“Marxists”. The Cong- 
ress too caine out against the CPM offensive but on a 
much smaller scale, with perhaps the exception of 
KPCC President A.K. Antony, who engaged Sri 
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Namboodiripad in a poi controversy and y 
attacked the CPM call for “liberation” stru as 
part of the party’s all-India alliance and conspiracy 
with ion. 

Simultaneously, there were also efforts to improve 
Congress-CPI relations, which had shown signs of det- 
erioration in the recent period, particularly as a result 
ofa section of the Youth Congress stepping up .a 
campaign against the Ministry, singling out the Chief 
Minister and the CPI Minister of Industries for their 
attack. These efforts are-continuing from both sides 
and could bear fruit, given the necessary goodwill 
and understanding to resolve all the differences ina 
friendly manner, keeping in view the main objective 
of implementing the minimum programme of the 
United Front. The recent statement of the KPCC 
President that the Congress-CPI relationship in the 
State has now improved and that his party would 
like to keep this relationship going for some more 
time to come, if possible, is a pointer in this 
direction. 

Meanwhile, certain achievements at the adminis- 
trative level in the recent period have also acted to 
strengthen popular support for the continuance of the 
UF Ministry. ch pareenlar interest in this regard 
are the Agricul Workers Bill and the Kerala 
University Bill, both of which have now become law 
after receiving the Ptesident’s and the Governor’s 
assent, respectively, against the worst prognostica- 
tions of .the Government’s critics, including the 
CPM. The promulgation of an ordinance to take 
over cashew factories which flout all labour laws and 
keep the. workers unemployed while getting quotas - 
of raw materials from the Cashew Corporation and 
its application for taking over five factories immedi- 
ately is another important achievement. Though the 
implementation of the ordinance has now been tem- 
porarily stayed bo Supreme Court after the 

actory owners a writ, the bold step taken by 
the State Government has enhanced its prestige and 
brought working class support to it. 

No less significant are the steps taken- to meet the 
food crisis in the lean months and to help the victims 
of the recent floods and landslides which have caused 
heavy destruction of houses and plantations. 
The setting up of a Civil Supplies Corporation to buy 
essential commodities from imside and outside the 
State and for their distribution through fair prico 
shops is a welcome step and could, if pursued vigor- 
ois. go a long way to tackle the prices problem in 
the State. Already the Corporation has started 
functioning with beneficial results on the food 
front. - : 

There are also other moves ahead like the plan for 
a Shipping Corporation which could provide employ- 
ment and bring revenue to the State from the hand- 
ling of its exports of valuable cash crops. 

These and other steps, in particular the stress on 
the implementation of the land reforms, which are 
the visible signs of a Government nsive to the 
urges and irations of the le, are the guaran- 
tee that the United Front Ministry in Kerala can 
survive the challenge posed to its continuance by the 
CPM and the vested interests, and by both together. 

(August 26) 
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THE PUNJAB AGRO INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SERVES THE FARMERS — ^ 





We provide the following facilities to farmers: 


1. Sale of Imported tractors, tyres & tubes, discs, spare parts and Lubricants 
through the branches of the Corporation. 


2. An offer for sale of 25.H.P. Zetor-2011 tractor to meet the demand of the 
Punjab farmers. A golden opportunity for fasmers. Book your Zetor- 
2011 right now with Punjab Agro-Industries Corporation branch of your 
district. Delievery shortly. For more details please contact us or our 
branches. : che 

3. To help the farmers to grow bumper crop we also supply imported fertilizer, 
that is Urea, CAN, Potash and D.A.P. Buy from any of our branches. 

4. The Corporation also supplies steel from Jullundur and Ludhiana to the 
manufacturers of agricultural implements. i 

5. Setting up of Diesel & Petrol Pumps in the rural areas from where un- 
adulterated diesel and lubricants would be made available to the farmers. 
Supply Depots for light diesel oil at the branches of the Corporation are 
also being set up to Overcome the present shortages and remove other mal- 
practices being faced by the farmers. 

6. Custom Cultivation facilities with tractors and harvesting as well as thresh- 
ing of wheat and .paddy crops with harvester combines. if 

7. Setting up of Agro-Service’ Centres of unemployed Engineers in the rural 
areas in the State. ‘ 

8. Repairing and servicing of tractors at the Workshops of the Corporation 
and through Mobile Service Vans at the doors of the farmers. 

9. Setting up of Implements Workshop at Ludhiana to manufacture and develop 
quality implements to cater to the needs of the Punjab farmers, manufactur- 
ing of Grain Shortage Bins and other few items has since 

10. Setting up of Base Workshop at Ludhiana for major overhauling and recond- 
itioning of tractors. 

11. The Corporation has sponsored the World Bank Project under which 
8000 tractors, 40 self-propelled Harvesters and 200 tractor-drawn harvesters 
and discs, etc. are being imported. ` 


Naranjan Singh, L.A.S. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
PUNJAB AGRO INDUSTRIES CORPORATION LIMITED 
166, SECTOR 19-A 
CHANDIGARH 
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Eatablished - 1949-50 ~ í Phone : 25634 


U.P. COOPERATIVE CANE UNIONS ‘FEDERATION LIMITED 
' 12RANA PRATAP MARG, LUCKNOW. 


` An Apex Institution of 134 Cooperative Cane Development Unions of the 

< Uttar Pradesh. . : : i l l 
Helps in solving sugarcane development .and marketing problems of over 
22 lacs Cane growers of the State and arranges supplies of Fertilizers, other 
manures & Insecticides for.increasing per hectare production of Sugarcane 
and other Agricultural Crops. SPS 


Encourages installation of Minor Irrigation Equipments and construction of 
Manure Godowns. Do ' 


Owns and runs a- printing press to cater to the needs of member Cane 
Unions. l ate l 
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| A TOURIST HEAVEN. 


now in- 
‘MADHYA PRADESH 


Come and. see 
© The famed Khajuraho Temples -~ and 
The Highest watermark of i 
Medieval sculpt d Arch- 
eget agoen in ute The Modern Places of 
pilgrimage `. 


© The Great Stupa of Sanchi. | 
© Mandu — ‘The city of jop > including 
® The ‘pround Gwalior Fort l 
The Bhilai steel works, 


® The Frescoes of Bagh caves În | Bbilai, 
the Great Tradition of Ajanta 


© The Milk-white Marble Foske The Heavy Electricals, Bhopal 
near Jabalpur aca E 

© Ancient city of Ujjain ` .. |. The -Nepa Newsprint. Factory, 
Hallowed by Kalidas k Mepassgit l 


® Pachmarhi l . ) l i 
M.P’s Health and Summer |; 


Resort \ 
. and 
‘A NUMBER. OF OTHER. PLACES FOR TREKKING ’ 
SIGHT SEEING AND SHIKAR | 
Madhya ‘Pradesh offers a choice for 
, ! >- “every taste and inclination = 
Contact | 


DIRECTORATE OF TOURISM, BHOPAL (M. P, 7 
(Issue by The Directorate of Tourism, Govermmcat of MA P., he 
DIP 177 8/74 \ 
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? -With Best Compliments from 


Graham Firth 
Steel Products (India) Ltd 


Firsteel Compound 
Western Express Highway- 
Goregaon (East) 
BOMBAY-400063 ` 


| Manufacturers of Cold Rolled Steel Strips 


Telex: 011-4178 ` f Telephone: 694036 
f l 691802 


Telegram: GRAMFIRTH 
* BOMBAY-400062 
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Chief. 
“Ministers _ 
I did not © 
Know 


` whispers, after looking furtively over my sho 


I 


~ 


op a State which will soon ‘boast of ninéty million 


in its manpower force, it is not given to everybody - 


to know his Chief Minister. It Pas Dee eons 
that any given chief minister at any moment 


does not know more than ten thousand persons (not l 


many more can derive benefits from knowing him). 
I havé been very keen to get into the closed coterie 


of the top ten thousand, I idee during the 


past twenty years, but I keep ti 
Dale ie said you should know 
uence very -well. I have 


ee the 


you want to 


first difficulty was the generation gap. Uttar Pradesh _ 


specialises in selecting persons who keep 
seventies, or have poll it successfully: mire 
century-is a minimum ap atid for polit- 
-ical recognition here. Steklers to oe rule decried Sri 
Bahuguna, on the wrong side of fifty, as a mere colt- 
~ (not even a dark horse). When’ Chavan, Sukhadia 
or Biju Patnaik took over as Chief they 
were much younger,- but those States did not have 
hoary traditions of Uttar Pradesh, the land-of-the 
Ganga and the- Yamuna, of Rama and Krishna, of 


Buddha and .. Cae. that tons be -enough to imp- 
Tess anybody. ‘The at. mo and 
even false EN whiskers did did PR help B But one doos 
one’s best. 


First there was Mahara}—Boland Badatinath (the 


speaking deity of Badarinath). The nearest I could ; ~ 


Teach-was to refer to him in private as Pantji (in 


or). 


- But I tried to know more about him. 


Nurtured in liberal traditions, Pantji was an able 
parliamentarian, able administrator, who believed 


- that timo was tho best healing agent. In today’s 


, people would decry'him as a status-quo-ist, a 
ualist, a liberalist. An able administrator never 


Tgots, though he forgives sometimes. He’ seldom ° 


-'Jost-his temper (never lost anything). His detractors 


` 


4 


used to call him the official hatchetman—he was the 
one selected: to move the resolution t N.B. 
Khare and Subhas Chandra Bose. But 


He pushed up those whom’ he wanted-to punish or 
throw out— were madè MPs, officers sent’ to 
Delhi on promotion. Old Rafi-ans know it too well. 
Once, a junior police officer ed four seniors. 
. There was a lot of hullabalfoo in the House over the 
issue and Pantji defended the four officers who pro- 
ceeded on leave by saying that -they had worked! so 
hard that each one of them needed rest and the 
members should not be cruel to them by imputing 
that they had gone on leave because they resented 
the 
who knew that a selection post was a selection post. 

Pantji had a firm grip over the administration. 
Those impatient’ with his delays in taking decisions 


seldom realised that often non-decision itself was the 


correct decision. Some of the later day ministers 
ed the style but. succeeded only keepmg the’ files 
Serie to them on the first day of the tenure ‘till 
the last day when they handed over these files along 
with the’charge of ministers 
Ho was fo 
should rightly havo been callod a Swami. Hi desire 
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promotion of a junior—they were loyal officers ` 


was the | 
. Most soft Speaking hatchetman. Never a harsh 
word, 


hip. 
wed by Babu Sampurnanand, who ' 


~ 


7 to Moti Mahal. 


was that he shóuld live by begging (as Brahmins of 
che olden times used to). He was a Congress Social- 
st, became a Minister in the thirties, and had a 
chorough grounding of the administration before he- 
took,over. In many ways Babuji was an’ anti-thesis 
' of Maharaj. He wasinterested in yoga, hydroponics, 
oe travel, philosophy. His philosophy was that the 
bs of the administration should be trusted, one 
should have absolute faith in them; 
should. lay down the policies and then. 
improving their minds. R 
Babuji was entrusted with the task of ‘ovolving `a 
rational philosophy behind the Congress ideology, a’ 
Fhilosophy for democratie socialism and the- Econ- 
omic Review carried this thesis. Nehruji then wrote 
on the same subject and there was a long debate. in 


© ministers 
e down to 


. the Coffee House whether Nehruji bad agreed with 


Eabuji or disagreed with him. Because of this. 
-dabate the philosophy was forgotten. 

Why Babuji left the Chief Ministership, I have 
naver been able to understand. He had, of course, 
sid that if the group opposed to him in the Legislat- 
uœ Party gained control of the PCC,- he would 
resign. And the group did win the election of the 
PoC. But should one be held responsible for a 

‘ statement one had made under wrong advice? 

Guptaji’s succession to the gaddi had been long 
overdue. He had staked a claim for it six years 
earlier when Babuji came to power. He, however, 

_ hed to step down in favour of Babuji for the simple 
reason that the law of primageniture held: supreme 
in-the Congress, the Bret born should get the first. 
P Sepia T TE caibieation oF 

Guptaji is a ist, an `i combination o 
idealiam and bores ae His first act as Chief 
Minister was to declare that there would be no dry 
districts im the State. The decision was hailed as a 
measure against draught and it increased the State 


revenues considerably. $ 


Guptaji reversed the administrative policies `of ° 
and trans- _ 


Babuji and devoted a lot of time to postin 
fers—putting right men at the right job at the right 

times. It was said of his regime that not a leaf dared 

stiz without his permission to do so. He 

even determined t poors in the queues before 

the cinema ticket windows. < 

&uptaji has been in and out of power so many 
time it has always been difficult to keep track of 
whether he is in or out and in and out both. As‘it 
happened when Smt Sucheta Kripalani was the Chief 
Mumister. For-a timo at least, use very soon, 
Guptaji got so averse to her that he even joined 
hands with Panditji (Sri Kamalapati Tripathi) to 
oust her.- Not that he succeeded. Atulya Babu’ 
anc Kamarajji saw tő it that Panditji Guptaji’ 
wese checkmated. Her only sin -was that she did 
not hand over the portfolio of postings and transfers 
he tried-to build her own group, 
as every Chief Minister is wont to, and as Sri Gulzari 
Lal Nanda will readily ‘testify. 

I liked Chaudhuriji (Sri Charan Singh) most. His 
two ambitions of life were fulfilled. He could keep 
a buffalo at his Chief Ministerial residetice’ and 
coud take his car to the-Arya Samaj temple. Then, 
he Aad seemed to be a man who has found himself 
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. won the hearts of. friend 


-i 


! a man’fulfilled. But, the Jana Sangh’ and “the” SSP 


` gave him so much trouble, that he renounced the 


Chief Ministership all too soon. 

Chaudhuriji likes to believe that whatever he touch- 
es_turns into pure gold, whichever department ‘he 
handles is at once rid of all corruption and ineffi- 
ciency. Moré or less a de-odoriser. Ho likes to 
believe that his one-man campaign against corn 
tion'has yielded more results than ‘all the sain 
gospels over the millenia. Lean (who said they are 
dangerous?) and spare and simple (the simplicity of 
& peasant proprietor), Chaudhuriji stalks the land 
hitting right and left at what he thinks is corruption. 
It is only in fitness of things that he should get Raj 
Narainji as his running matè in this crusade. An 
it seems destined that Chaudhuriji and Jaiprakashji 
will join hands in their crusade.. This becomes men 
of serenity and seventies and self-righteousness. 

_ The week-end halt of Sri T.N. Singh at Lucknow 
is best remembered for Maniram, but he has other ` 
things to his credit, like distribution ‘of portfolios to 
his Cabinet colleagues. His hands were so full with | 
strife during that brief sojourn that it-is wonder he 
stil believes in joint families and joint stock comp- 
anies. Singhji has adorned many a high post with 
distinction—membership of Planning Commission, 
confidant and colleague of Sri Lal Bahadurji, Cott- 
age Industries Emporium, to'‘name a few, but none 

„became him só much as the Chief Ministership of 
Uttar Pradesh. Guptaji has the distinction of bring- 
ing home two successive successes—Suchetaji and 
Singhji. If one counts him in, it is hat-trick. 

Then came panditji. It was like the days of old, 
a part of Varanasi grafted in Lucknow. Old world 
elegance, values of life which have defied time, ~a 
whiff of Ram Rajya in the twentieth century. He 

and foo alike and tho, 

„Assembly proceedings were a long week-end of bon- 

homie and good cheer when the lines seemed 
obliterated, when Guptaji praised Panditji and Pand- 
itji praised Guptaji, and everybody was happy and 


>, contented. 


. But all good things of life have an end. The PAC 


` intervened lest a good custom should corrupt Uttar 


Pradesh. Panditji went to Delhi and sent his natural 
successor here. a 

Bahugunaji is up and obout all the time. Keeping 
Himself and all others on“ their toes in perpetuity. 
His team of eleven looks after what three times as 
many did in Guptaji’s and Panditji’s time. No mean 
achievement that. ` 

We havo had a galaxy of gřeat men as- Chief 
Ministers. Comparisons can be odious, but there is 
nothing wrong im being proud of what one has—the 
galaxy. Carnegie told us to remember the best 
things about the people you want to influence. I 
have tried. os 

We may be a hungry people,’ a backward people, 
a people with falling living standards, a le in a 
blind alley, but we are not aaieeeenite e are 
proud of the galaxy. I did not know anyone of 
them lly, though God knows I tried hard 
enough, but it does not detract me from-paying en- 

into the top ten thous- 

shall keep trying. 


comiums. If I could not 
and, it is not their fauit. 





Premier presents the widest range of tough, speedy and safe vehicles of 14 tonne 
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T .  OUTLAY-Rs 231.40 CRORES—~ 
BEFORE - oe | | AFTER 
T 97474) - 979-80) ~- 
11 lac tonnes Food production 14 lac tonnes ~ 
1.85 lac tonnes ` Cash Crops Production= - 2.63 lac tonnes - 
2.40 lac tonnes -Fruit Production . 4.11 lac tonnes 
‘4200 villages . Electrification |©- 8180 Villages 
13,507 K.Ms. Roads 16,447 K.Ms. 
86 per cent ‘Primary Education -> 100 Percent 
532 Public Health Institutions 584  ; 


2,728 Villages Drinking Water Supply 5,636 Villages ` 
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D eb IKE all developing nations, we are welting for 
‘Waiting Sa < - H Godot. . Godot is of prime importance to’ us. | 
Co The goals of- social amd economic transformation - 
`. ara -' ' that we haVe set Before us cannot be achievéd with- 
- for i Bo t i out- him. Wè must come; fer, freedom is a corrod= 
Š f - - -Äng valto without freedom from want. only Godot 
- : Can galvanise it against corrosion. LS = 
7 ‘ eee Bes where is Godot?-Is he round the corner? At 
- Godot- A wie “tee -ono stage ho really.wax. Qüite a few had recognised 
"+. hia, Many bad heard his footsteps. In fact, the . 
zo * > taton -has worked out elaborate rituals to invoke - 
Fg i s . him. Adult: franchise, economic planning, bold 
- EATE f intervention in the social ie T - 
REOTI SARAN SHARMA: l -7 ‘of the rituals wo perform periodically. _ ò 
- n p : < i ` has wot come. “A gterile haziness. stares us .in the _ 
Wie ge 28 : . ~, fete instead. It appears Godot will not come. 
: ; What has happened-to Godot? Do we still need 
- - l - him? we need him more than ever. Why then is he 
= i ace conspicuous by his absence? Is it due to some failure 
: : i ZO goi - on our part, or is Godot a myth—a God that’ has 
a i , failed us, a God that never was?’ -. -7 i 
1s s Se: ve 2 In the forties, Godot was very much there. Seers 
3 ' : = ~ in the “many fields of human activity had seen him. - 


-== i l j Godot was established in Hindustani region. 
- Be .- Writers tike Sajjad Zaheer, Dr Mulk Raj Anand; 
De Taban (author of are) Krishan 
<’ l 7 - ‘Chander, Yashpal, Manmath Nath Gupta, Khwaja 
S ; i Ahmed Abdas, Mohinder Nath, Bhawani Bhatta- 
SF E P. charya, Sahir Ludhianvi, Kaifi Azmi, Ahmed Na- 
oe an - deem Qasmi and a host of others helped people to 
gana ee -` $0 him emerging. f 
f l . ae The Indian Péople’s Theatre Association (IPTA) 
7 - i : broke the tradition of both decayed and decadent 
i : . -theatre and involved itself with the struggle. of the 
le to liberate themselves and re-establish their 
wentity. Theatremen like Sombhu Mitra, Bimal 
o Roy, Bijan Bhattacharya, Salil- Choudh » Balraj 
fab Sahni, K.A. Abbas and Utpal Dutt fathered together 
` , 5 and in the dramatic idiom of the soil’ used theatre 
- as a medium of Social fermentation. The great 
- i a actor Prithvi Raj, with ‘hig devoted troupe of the 
{ ; s ` Prithvi Theatres, went round the country rousing the 
i C -- ` socjal and economic consciousness of the urban ` 
: $ ° -masses. Ho.arned in the films only to lose it in ` 
A ‘ A o- - the theatre of direct involvement. i ; 
es - An artist like Satish Gujral stirred the conscious- 
s i ' ~ ness with bold masculine canvasses, depicting the - 
agony and tho restlessness“ of the suppressed, and the 
f . -- enslaved men. Even film makers, the most mercen-. 
~ j ary of all, uced pionier like “Roti”, “Dharti 
ee . - Ko Lal”, “Padosi”, “Hamrahi”, “Da Bigha Zamin”, 
: : ~ “Jagto Raho”. Tho night scene was lit by fires and 
a : furnaces of all sizes to produce “human steel”, Art ~ 
= ; ; i i was the medium of commitment to Godot—Godot 
i 3 -who would come and deliver the goods that belonged 
ae to man but were denied to him since ages. an 
ca aaen : z Was their Godot a God? No. He is nota God. 
/ Si aa aa a a fiction that generates an 
Fisk attitude of resignation, a donment and eternal dep- - 
` . endence. Those who invoked Godot, never conceiv- 
a ed him asa God, but “common destiny” that 
: : . . shaped itself by “common consciotis effort”. The _ 
f ~ o `. Conscious effort was again nota nebulous concept. _ f 
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ft wa8 well defined.in the shape'df a philosophy that 
had Been tried in anor and found not only aded- 
uate, but “high-yielding”. Constitution-makers} 
dd; Técognised itd validity, That id why, we find 
it enshrined in our Constitution: ` . 
_ But have we achieved it? No. 
= th year of our national voyage, we find 
duúrselves shorn of everything. We stan im queis 
For cereal’, sigar, céoking medium; fuel and even 
à match Box. The national stock register displays 
“no stocks” and. ‘stocks exhausted” against every 
colunn, except the unrefiected one of corruption. 
I kave watched, initially with dismay and now with 
horrcr, the unconcern and the drift that has overta- 
ken -he creative intelligentsia. They have chalked 


out -their individual destiny of experimenting with” 


“form” and setting up individi-al scores of artistic 
innovations. They have chosen levels of experience 
(inducted ince). and communication that are far 
removed from those of the masses. Thoy arè revelling 
- and regaling amid distortions and absurdities that the 
society ily presents today, and are presenting 
then as basic human phenomenon and not mani- 
featations of the cancer of uneven and unbalanced 
4. Similarly, under the direct influence of 
et-can paper-backs:and Scandinavian 
has beconie the major literary obsession. 
bris, i1 the shape of sprawling slums, unemployed 
youth, grossly exploi semi-skilled labour in the un- 
Organised sector, the drifting landless labour, the per- 
secuted untouchables and the population explosion— 
all these find little place in the ‘consciousness of the 
creative intelligentsia of the country. The unconc- 
ern is total. á i 
_ These are no abstract reflections. These are 
“based on observation. For instance, take literature. 
The p-ogressive writers moventent is almost dead. 
The writers of the forties and fifties are either 


spentfcrce or sitting in the waiting chamber for 
awards or representation in the official committees.. . 


The younger generation of writers is busy frantically 
icking up crumbs of ‘“‘absurdity”’ ands‘‘abstraction’’ 
rom tte dustbin of the affluent West. Ministerial 

corruption may excite them to write a few satirical 

pieces. But where are the novels, stories and the 
poems that could generate the zeal to. accelerate the 
pace and apply directional corrections to the process 
of dispensing ‘economic justice’? The institution of 
public sector und ings, the take-over of wheat 
trade, the drive against untouchability and popul- 
ation growth—what place and support do they find. in 
the creative expressions‘of our times? After all, these 
are attempts at correcting the imbalance of the cen- 


turies.- - The intellectuals had to create a climate for 


their ercwth. But they themselves lost their intell- 
bearings, and the sensational literary absurdi- 
ties of the affluent countries captured their imagin- 


controlled by Big 


ation. A 
-Tho powerful literary 
roduce, 


Business Houses, weaned them away to re-p 


of ‘ orms”, by offering four-fi salaries 
on the desk and centre-spread publicity in their mul- 
ti-coloured weeklies. They have not suppi the 
ideological inputs and protectiye cover to t 


“10K 


At the end of the 


Boman de- 


' mènt with the selfisa 


like their imported technology, a synthetic literature - 
ported f 


se high- . 


Fielding stram§. net 

The result? Political mercenaries and” onopolists 
have man the institutions and legislations right 
at the delivery table. The. public sector undertak- 
ings did not grow as institutions of national” feed- 
back. ` The Sato of land ceiling was advanced to 
cover ‘illegal land transfer to relations and benamis. 
The wheat trade take-over has been put on the rev- 
orse gear due to Jack of niotivation and ideological 
support. The labour movement has suffered due to 
confrontation at wrong points and divorcing itself 
from productive commitment - in’ the nationalised 


sector. 

In the theatre, too, story has been faithfully rep- 
eated. Thé involvement ‘the common human des- 
tinyis gone. In his -plays, Badal Sarkar has high- 
lighted the monotony and absurdities of life—an anti- 
social thesis imported from the West. Vijay Tendul- 
kar, in his plays Sakha Ram Binder and Ghasi Ram 
Kotwal, has chosen heroes (Ghasi Ram and Nána 


` Phadnavis) whose main problem is uncontrolled sex. 


Girish. Karnad in his play Hayvadana, has depicted 
in an antiquated idiom the conflicting demandg of 
sex and psyche. Mohan Rakesh earned rich divid- 
ends from his play Aadhe Adhure which portrayed 
an -over-sexed wife and a broken-kneed husband. 
Ramesh Bakshi too joined this queue and wrote 
Devyani ka kahana hal, a play in which a young 
veneer rset grainy r a 
ttempts at recapturin iti ito y 
have only resulted like Toghlak, Razia Sultana and 
Mukhi in which the playwrights dig old graves 
‘and try to mirror the living through the dead—an 
old ime of sterile Indian writers. 
hat ia worse, the Akademis of this socialistic 
and progressive state have honoured ‘these playwri- 
ghts with awards and recognition. The result is 


Theatre Association. -~ 

‘The same is the fate of the cinema. Commercial 
cinema is a confirmed criminal. But what about 
the FFCI sponsored new-wave cinema? The ‘social- 
istic state has sponsored a cinema of “form” only. 
Except for “Ek Adhuri Kahani” or “Garam Hawa”, 
most of them are experimental films like ‘“‘Ashadh 
Ka Ek Din”, “Uski Roti”, “Maya Darpan”, “21 
Down”. What is their content? What is their Tel- 
evance to the problems of common man who stands 


individualism, isolationism, a senso of cut-away ox- 
istance, a search for salvation beyond and'apart from 
the common destiny. / , 
This drift, this recession into the individual cell, 
this non-connection and non-commitment with the 
‘common destiny” is our major ailment. Involve- 
t negation of involvement as 
we understand and need it today. Parliament and leg- 
jislatures having proved inadeguata; a now morality 
of motivated social ions and common destiny has 
to be installed as an integral part of our national 
ethos. This can be done by the creative intelligentsia 
alone—an intelligentsia that hag #0 fár betrayed us 
grossly. i l 
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Firaq: 
‘Poetical 
‘Genius 
of 
_ Today 
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N° post or litterateur in today’s 
India has attracted as much 
attention as Firag. In recent years 
he has been the subject of study 
by biographers, literary commen- 
tators and critics. But no one has 
been able to fully unravel the 
working of his mind. The more 
we study him the more he remains 
an enigma. os 

A study of his poetry and 
writings in the last three decades 
only baffles a -critic because of 
the vastness of his ideas. We are 
so near him and so much dazzled 
by his personality that it is diff- 
cult to even attempt a compreh- 
ensive assessment of his. role in 
literature- 

Firaq is the most outstanding 
and most beloved poetical genius 
of today. Eldest son of an afluent 
and influential family, he was 
educated at Gorakhpur .and 
Allahabad. After graduation from 
the Allahabad University- he was 
selected for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. But he spurned a successful 
administrative career because his 
sensitive and cultured mind could 
not tolerate the misery of his 
country and his fellowmen. 

He resigned his administrative 
job, joined the Indian National 
Congress at Mahatma Gandhi’s 
call, and courted arrest. He was 
jailed for eighteen months in the 
non-cooperation movement ` in 
1921..In prison he came in close 
contact with Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Maulana-Azad. Under the 
ee guidance of Gandhiji 
and Nehru, Firaq soon rose to the 

sition of a top-ranking polit- 
ical leader and became one of the 
Secretaries of the All-India Con- 
gress Comfnittec. 

However, in 1929, he returned 
to the Allahabad University. He 
broke the record in MA (English) 
examination of 1930 and was at 
once taken on the staff of the 
University’s English Department. 
Since then he has dedicated him- 
self with ardent zeal to the service 
of the nation through literature. 

Firag, without doubt, could 
have won riches and prominence 
with ease, both in the adminis- 
trative and political’ spheres, but 
he prefe the difficult but re- 
warding path of teaching. He won 
universal admiration and love of 
the students by his profound 
learning and method of teaching. 


Many students developed a love 
for literature through his inspir- 
ing lectures. Simultaneously; rhe 
went on writing verses in Urdu: 

. His aim-in. writing poetry - has 
been to create an.aesthetic aware- 
ness in the people. ‘Thoughts.and 
words together.create music . and 
when he discovered: that Urdu 
re contained a..musical note, 

e-took.to . writing. poetry. in 
Urdu and carried it to the. masses. 

According to Firag, “A poet 
has more problems than. politic- 
-ians. He decides but they hatch, 
he is literal and -they.:are only 
literate. He will put or create 
circumstances but they will make 
a: hotch-potch of -it. Literatures 
have solved problems and we 
have made the literature :a pro- 
blem.” he 

‘Literature,’ he holds, ‘‘should 
lead to new life-consciousness. 
The insight into the problems, 
deep thinking and thought and 
the consciousness’ of writers can 
alone help them create literaturo.” 
Writers and poets, he says, should 
react differently to the world, the 
ages, the nature and they might 
find expression in thousand ways 
and modes. 

“The literature of a language,” 
to quote him, “should contain all 
which its readers demand. It 
should be intelligible to them. It 
should neither be too uncommon 
nor too common, because in both 
the cases, it would have no value 
for the readers.” 

Firag has influenced almost - 
two generations of writers and 
poets. He is not a mere composer 
of words but also a great thinker, 
and has drunk deep-at the fount- 
ain of life to bring such vigour 
to his poetry. His poetry is a 
search.of the healthy aspects of 
lifé and he has lent a new colour 
to Urdu poetry by the intensity 


- of his feelings and assimilation of 


different cultural traditions. 

In the words of the late Sam- 
purnanand: ‘‘Firaq’s poetry isa 
rich cultural heritage.” ‘‘Firaq’s 

,” said late President Zakir 
ussain, “is a powerful medium 
‘of national integration.” ‘‘A poet 
like Firaq,” says a critic, “is born 
once in several centuries in any 
country.” i $ 

In his poetic output, Firaq took 
almost nothing from his romantic 
predecessors but remained the 
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most, individual and original of 
poets. There was very little influ- 
eace of Meer and Ghalib on him, 
eri apie of his spiritual affinity 

ordsworth and other 
Lae immortals, his individual 
tcuch of clarity and his love for 
details are evident in all his works 
waich make him a peerless artist 
in Indian literature. 

The poet has a genuine love for 
his country, pride in her achiev- 
ements in the past and a hope in 
her greatness in future. He 
beicves in the idea of oneness of 
the universe. His awareness is an 
awareness of the truth and the 
becutiful. For him colours, songs 
and sound take sh . According 
to aim, “‘culture o the goil” will 
mean ‘‘culture of the mind” and 
“culture of the mind” is the 
“culture of the soil’’. a 

Firaq is primarily a poet of 
lyris (ghazals). He has also 
wri-ten volumes of -quatrains 
(rusaiys) and couplets. His ex- 
cellent verse is 





ah ee freedom: and 
e of his collections 
p onutled Dharti Ki Karwat. His 


- striking similes, metaphors and 


images evoke humanism. 

For him, civilisation is a legacy 
to which every age and country 
have made their contribution and 
isa continuing process. He pres- 
ents this idea very ably and with 
all his poetic ingenuity in his 
famous Aadamnama. His 
Nazm Ka Unwan Dhoondne Wale 
Shair Se is the ideal of peace. 

He received the Bharatiya Jnan- 
pith Award’ for 1970 for his 
collection of poems, Gul-e-Nagh- 
ma, which represents the creative 
achievement of a life-time. Here 
are put togéther those ghazals, 
nazms and rubaiyat of the poet 
which have won him wide popul- 
arity. A sensitive awareness of 
the contemporary uneasiness, 
along with the poet’s use of bold 
imagery and vigorous diction, 
make these poems a significant 
contribution to Indian language 
and li 

Firaq is a true democrat who 


a 


is ready to exchange views with 
all and . listen to others with an 
open heart. He is equally loved 
and respected by ait age ups 
and his aik darea, Add 
to his language his wit, and one 
will realise why-his admirers keep 
quiet themselves while provoking 
Firag to talk almost all the time. 

Firaq is 78 now and has so far 
written twelve volumes of excel- 
lent Urdu poetry, six volumes of 
English prose, six volumes of 
Urdu prose and several volumes 
on literary and cultural subjects 
in Hindi. The Government of 
India has honoured him with the 
Padma Bhushan and for his poems 
he was awarded the Sahitya Aka- 
demi Prize in 1961. He has been 
a member of the Sahitya Akademi, 
Hindustani Akademi and various 
other bodies for promotion of 
literature and culture. He was the 
recipient of the Soviet Land 
Award in 1967. 

Firaq has been the visionary of 
new India and contributed his 
best in the freedom struggle. He 
has been the poet oom and 


continues to inspire 
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With the introduction of power 


Tationing from August 12, 1974, a 


measure of stability in the supply 


of power in lower Bengal could. 


be achieved. North Bengal 
districts have been in a relatively 


Detter position as there has not. 


Deen any appreciable shortfall in 
power supply in that area. 


‘In power generation, as in rural 
electrification, despite odds we are 
making our best efforts to generate 
more to reach power to the people. 


WEST BENGAL 
STATE ELECTRICITY 
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Vou see, JP is a chick... 
“What the hell do you mean, 
Sm?” 


“Little one, I mean what I 
said, JP isa chi...” : 

- “How? How can a guy and 
that too of his age be a chic....?” 

‘Oh! You have got me all 

wrong. I said and say it again: 
JP is a chick, c-h-i-c-k, not c-h-i-c. 
Anyway, he could be that too.” 
, | Ha,-ha, ha... You baldy, you 
just don’t know.. A chic is a 
young mod female dreaming of a 
glamorous free life and sustaining 
herself on that glamour, past and 
dreamt of.” 

. ‘Exactly, that is JP. He dreams 
of.a glamorous political future, 
like being to the rulers what 
Mahatmaji was to the Congress 
and the Nehrn Government. He 
too, tries to sustain himself on 
that dream and onthe glamour 
that. was glued to him—of course, 
tochis pleagure—by his Bitaliski 
Biradari.” 


*‘No man, no. A chic is, you 
should know,. something that, 
sort.of, takes pleasure in breaking 
away from tradition, customs, and 
all that.” 

“Young lass, so does JP. For 
example, in breaking away from 
traditions and. customs like a 

vement, an agitation requiring 
a well-defined and understood 
objective rationally linked to 
ideology, to philosophy, and so 
on » 


“Oh no! You oldy, whatever 
you might say by way ofa joke, 
it can’t be that JP could bea 
chic. That is fantastic nonsense!” 

_ “Joke or whatever it is, apart, 
I say JP is a chick, a chicken.” 
“You are outright funny. 


Tomorrow you might as well Bay , 


JP is a fowl...” 

“No, I shall not say he is foul. 
But today I say JP is a chick, a 
chicken. Do you get it?” 

“Not such high-grade non- 
sense.” 

“So, you don’t follow it! Now 
listen for a while. Have you or 
have you not read or heard the 
good old story of the Mother Hen 
and her chicks?” : 

“No, we mods don’t gulp such 
old rubbish.” 


~ . “Tknow that. So, pay atten- 


tion. , Those chicks in that story 
wanted , /addus and their mother 
agreed they could have them. She’ 


asked them to go to the bazar and 
get fuel, and sooji, ghee, s i 
coconut, elaichi and all that 
None of them was willing to do 
that for they had no time; so 
Mother Hen went ashopping and 
later prepared the laddus. As the 
laddus were ready, the chicks 
came in and gulped them all with 
gusto, leaving not even one for 
the Mother Hen. That is what 
JP wishes to do. Do you get 
me?” . 

“Scandalous! How can you 
dare utter such things?” 

“Dont you get annoyed. You 
seo, JP says, the ideal state of the 
society, as he desires it to be, 
namely, of partyless democracy, 
can be realised only in a classless 
society. He, does not and will 
not, however, go out to form that 
‘classless society’. One can under- 
stand that because, after havin 
engaged himself so far with 
sorts of Daans, he having now 
assigned unto himself the urgent 
task of ‘education bundh’, he 
cannot be expected to spare time 
or onergy for minor tasks like that 
of ushering in a ‘classless society’. 
So someone, not having anything 
else to do, must perform at least 
the task of bringing into being a 
‘classless sociéty’, so that JP can 
then develope it into partyless 
democracy.’’ a 

“Do you, Mr Dhurandhar, 
think that JP could not have 
thought of it all?” 

“Of course, he must have 
addressed his mind, nay, sonl— 
for all men of moral authority 
have but souls, inner souls and 
not just minds, like other mere 
mortals have—to the problem as 
to who could and should create 
that ‘classless society’. I know, 
he being an experienced revol- 
utionary, busy now for half a 
century with revolution-launching, 
will not disclose his mind till the 
most opportune moment, as. 
declared by his inner voice. But, 
I am gure, he must have been 
thinking, like great men in search 
of truth do, as to who should be 
entrusted with this little job of 
making the society classless, so 
that he could perfect it into a par- 
tyless democracy. JP must have, 
within his sei ai thought of 
several cies for the purpose. 

“He ast have considered if 


the sarvodayees would do it. -He 
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krwe they mean td. But they 
toc, like him, have no time right 
now for such little things as their 
hards are full with many other 
experiments like Gopuri toilets, 
urtac-therapy, and what not. 
All those experiments, obviously, 
aim at change of heart so-as to 
remake the common man to 


rep- 
are him to experiment with tee 


class collaboration to ultimately 
form a classless society, without 
elinrinating classes, even without 
hurting any class, bodily or other- 
wise. This final -experiment, it 
shotld be obvious, they cannot 
undertake till all the zamindazs 
voluntarily give up zamindari, 
thouzh not their respective zamins, 
and ell capitalists call their com 
anies ‘trusts’, with their humble 
felves da the ‘trustees’. 

“Further, JP will not unrieces- 
sarily open his plans before these 
sarvo jayees- who are so individua- 
listic -hat they could not even line 

a3 one man to support his 

orts at ‘Assembly Hatao’ and 

‘Shiksha Bundh’ as experiments 
with truth. ` 

“So, JP must, then, have 
thought of his ped old democ- 
ratic socialist biraddri. These 
chaps, since he parted company 
with them twenty: years ago, have 
beeri badly divided or may be 
well di —some toying with 
designs of Bharat Bundh arid 
others with retaining themselves 
in institutions like Parliament and 
Assemblies, the very existence of 
which IP abhors. = 

‘Porcher, his experience -of 
these follows is not a good one. 
Remem>er men like Dr Lohia, 
Ashokabhaiji Mehta and later 


even N.34. Goray, attempted, that 
too, though destined to fail, to 
be natio leaders, each on his 


own, forgetting that JP alone had ` 


the moral authority and right to 
lead. Had they not behaved with 
such immoral arrogance he cert- 
_ainly would have agreed to cont- 
inus and would have in fact cont- 
inued to lead them, even after 
their debacle- at the polls in 
1952. ° : 

“In acdition, in recent times, 
while an upstart like GF is trying 
to be ‘Eashtriya Bundh Neta’, 
some of the old boys of democ- 
ratic natonalist socialiam have 
pox the party of Morarjibhai, 

ut for whose guru, Sardarji, JP 
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could have automatically become 
tho leador of the non-Nehru wing 
of the Congress. -Yet others 


- have fallen so low as to. collab- 
_ orate with Nehru’s daughter. 


“So, JP must have considered 

the Communists, who too speak, 
of classless society.” 
. “Old man, have you gone 
senile? How could JP think of 
the Reds who opposed: his even 
such constructive activities like 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and Volunteers for Collaboration 
with US Peace Corps?” i 

“There, there! JP is not static. 
His sense of change must have 
Pompe him that all human 

ings and Communists can 
change, can improve. He knows 
it from first-hand experience. 
When he wasa young student, 
Mahatmaji called upon students 
td leave colleges and join the 
freedom struggle. Some of his 
college and classmates just 
onded to Mahatmaji’s call. JP, 
however, had his own inner soul 
to guido him and felt that stud- 
ents should not join -politics, 
freedom le or any other, 
till they completed their respective 
courses, including advanced 
learning in America. He acted 
accordingly. But now he has 
changed, he warts students to. 
leave colleges. ‘So men can 
change, Commies too ‘might 
have.” 


“Even then, how dbout the 
Communist thinki like ends 
and only ends and not the means 
is all that matters?” 

“There again! JP has 
over the years. See, he 
realised that like exceptions prov- 
ing the rule, a bit of violence, 
here and there,- for convincing 
an MLA to resign or for persu- 
ading the girl students to keep off 
the examination centre, goes onl 
to strengthen the moral stren 
of a strictly non-violent agitation 
as also the moral authority of 
its leader, guide and philosopher.” 

“So, you think that can 
dilute and diffuse the ends-means- 
ends controversy and entrust the 
task of forming classless society 
to the Communists....’’ 

“Nol Little one, don’t hastily 
hop to aconclusion. The line is 
not that simple. These Commun- 
ists have an ugly past of consid- 
ering, within the Congress, 


Nehru and not JP as 


ific socialism. 
understandi 
apart, JP, though unlike that 
activist S.M. Joshi but like that 
thinker N.G. Goray, knows that 
the Communists have the. bad 
habit of ‘swallowing’ the cadre 
of any party which collaborates 
with them.” - 

‘That cadre-swallowing need 
not now bother JP inasmuch ‘as 
he now has no party, hence no 
cadre but just sangharsh samitis, 
manned by swa had 

‘Little girl, for once you are 
right. But even then remains the 

, and JP, an astute polit- 
ician that he is, could not have 
overlooked that following the 
establishment of classless society, 
as desired by JP, they (the 
Communists) might venture to 
bestow on it the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, instead of leaving 
that. classless society entirely in 
the hands of JP alone for crown- 
ing it with partyless democracy. 
Thus, even if the Communists, 
eae the assignment from JP 

it, and a classless society is 
formed, it might not turn out to 
be a real, nice, pure classless 
socisty deserving the perfection 
that is partyless ocracy.”” 

“That I say, old man, is count- 


ving the chicks before. they are 


hatched.” - 

“Maybe you are or maybe you 
are not right in that, for after all 
moral leaders like JP must and 
do visualise the future course as 
well as that Russian Grand Mas- 
ter, or whatever they call such 
chess players, Botvinnik, could 
seo his next forty moves as well 
asof the man on the other side 
of the board. -. 

“Leaving that distant future 
away, one must at least see the 
immediate You know, that 
old Red fox, who to his comrades 
is known only as ‘D’, himself, in 
person, one day landed in Patna 
to supervise and address a gather- 
ing to decry JP’s own movement 
of ‘Assembly Hatao’. Maybe, 
this ‘D’ thought Patna to a 
textile mill area of Bombay. 
Whatever it might be, he, this 
‘D’, had no business whatsoever 
to descend on Patna, capital of 
JP’s home State. The worst 
aspect of it was that the 
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Communists did, may be unknow- 
ingly or maybe in pursuance of 
their ‘Zig-Zag’ line, thus strengt- 
ben the hands of the Congress, 
instead of those of JP. 
“Following that famous social- 
- ist principle of- eliminating 
middlemen as also by the process 
of elimination, JP must have then 
thought of assigning to the Cong- 
ress itself the task of setting up a 
classless society. JP can leave 
the choice of means to the Cong- 
ress, 80 that it could set up the 
“classless society” either through 
hard work by the organisation 
under the leadership of Dr Shan- 
` kar Dayal Sharma, like they do 
the wheat procurement drive, or 
through the pronouncements of 
Indira’s thoughts as they have 
boycotted black-money wallas, or 
through legislation, like they have 
done away with food and drug 
adulteration, or through a Presid- 
ential executive order like they 
exempted the Railways from the 
Payment of Wages Act,-or by 
advising the President to promul- 
gate an ordinance—as it was 
through an ordinance that they 
impounded any salary increase 
and of DA.” 
“Old man, now you are positi- 
vely off the track! How can JP 
think of seeking assistance of the 
Congress, right when he is fight- 
ing the Congress?” 
“You, little one, you are dll 


” 


confused. You have not under- . 


stood JP’s struggle, just as that 
bum withopt beans, could not 
understanu, even -. after reading 
Ramaydna throughout the ‘chatur- 
. masa’, a8.to whether Rama had 
‘just one wife Seeta or, many 
including Seeta, Janaki and 
Bhoomikanya. JP, life-long fighter 
_ag ho is, certainly is fighting, but 
he has made it clear that he is 
‘not fighting any party in partic- 
ular, let mé any person as 


“Ah, oldy, I catch it. Looks 
like JP is fighting, crusading, 
charging like that famous Don. 


And don’t get confused. Iam- 


not referring to Don Bradman but 
that other, perhaps more famous, 
Don, whose exotic family name I 
forget.” ‘ 
«Maybe, you have put it more 
vividly, but the point is that as 
he is not fighting any particular 
thing as such, JP hasa right, of 
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course a moral right, to seek 
collaboration of the Congress in or 
rather to assign to the Congress, 
the task of making society class- 
less as preparatory to-his making 
it partyless.”” = 

‘Yes, I fully accept that moral 
authority of JP. He can ask the 
Congress to fulfil his wish and 
compensate for its earlier mis- 
behaviour.” , ; 

“That is again hopping to con- 
clusion. Before rus into any 
such thing JP must draw on his 

rience. 

“Once upon a time Nehruji had 

sought JP’s cooperation, thinking 


perhaps that his then party (Yes, - 


JP once was a party-man) having 
suffered at the polls, might agree 


to cooperate. But JP instantly - 


saw through Nehru’s game. The 
correspondence that followed 
between the two proved JP right. 
Nehru wanted his cooperation in 
performing certain tasks before 
the nation. JP straightaway told 
him that he (Nehru) could get his 
cooperation only after Nehru had 
completed those tasks. It is 
possible, like father might be the 
daughter and hence Indira might 
seek JP’s cooperation in making 
the society classless, rather than 
handing over the classless society 
to him for his less demo- 


- cracy. Further, she might demand 
-a share in partyless democratic 


rule.” 
“What next, sir? To whom 


can JP order to manufacture a 


classless society?” 

“Dont get disheartened. JP 
certainly can and must haye cons- 
idered his present comrades-in- 

‘arms, tho Jana Sangh. He and 
they or rather their Gurukul, the 
RSS, had clashed only once. 
That was when JP unleashed and 
led a tirade, a verbal campaign, 
against the RSS when one of tho 
RSS Pratidnyita Swayamsevak 
had eliminated just one old man, 
one Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, at that time a resident of 
a Bhangi Colony in Delhi. JP had 
then called it Himsa. That might 
not, however, be much of a snag. 
Duly the other day JP himself 
had, referring to tho criticism of 
‘stray eleménts of violence (in his 
current experiment in Bihary, 

- publicly said, that in the pre-Ind- 
pee era even the Congress 

itution (he then happened 


’ 


to be a Congress member) 
did not advocate use of ‘non-viol- 
ent methods’ but of ‘peaceful 
and legitimate methods’ and that 
too asa political expediency. So 
the JS-RSS combine can now 
certainly read between the lines 
and they can hope that in the_ 


“light of this latest light thrown by 


JP on the ‘question of violence, 
etc., he would now consider ‘the 
act of elimination from the face- 
of this earth of M.K. Gandhi as 
an actin adherence to ‘peaceful 
and legitimate methods’, as a 
‘political expediency’.”’ , 

“Uncle, ‘political expediency’ 
for whom—JP or JS?’ 

‘‘That is a matter of immater- 
ial detail. moe 

“Even then, however, it is not 
a smooth passage. Before assign- 
ing them the task of making the 
society classless, JP as a cautious 
politician, must make sure wheth- 
er JS and JP concepts of class- 
less society could be identical. 
That is because the possibility 
cannot be ruled out of the ‘JS, 
under the philosophic guidance of 
RSS, thinking that classless socie- 
ty could be a synonym for Yavana- 
less, Mlechcha-less, Muslim-less, 
Christian-less, Buddhist-less, Parsi- 
less even Jain-less, non-Brahmin 
less society or, in short, pure 
Hindu society. 

“Again, with a view that if one 
has to err he should err on the 
safe side, JP will have to ascert- 
ain whether JS-made ‘‘classless 
society’? pure Hindu or other- 
wise, would be left by. JS at the 
disposal of JP for further blosso- 
ming into partyless democracy, or 
the JS would like to run that 
classless society with benevolent, 
national dictatorship like that of 


`a Benito or an’ Adolf. That-is be- 


cause JP is likely to have by now - 
or even earlier come to know 
either on his own or through the ` 
US Peace Corps studies that right 
since the inception of the RSS, 
the swayamsevaks have always” 
been ordered to read, re-read and 
master Mein Kampf, the autobio- 
graphy written by Adolf him- 
se a 

“Dear Uncle, the whole thing 
appears so very complicated!” 

‘That is not all. Even presum- 
ing that all goes well and the JS 
ushers- in, “classless society” as 
designed by JP, the other problem 
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-hat would have to be sorted out 
cight now is whether in a partyless 
democracy JS would leave things 
-zo JP or would keep them in their 
own hands or would share with 
-P. Such thinking can-come nat- 
urally to JP for-he might have 
heard that during the days after 
. the elimination of M.K. Gandhi, 


the then RSS chief is reported to 


tave said asto why the RSS, 
` which was destined to wield pow- 
& one day on its own, should 
share power even temporarily 
vith Sardar Patel.” 

“Oh! So whom could JP look to 


for making the society class-less?”’ - 


“The situation is not all that 
. bad. A new agency is rising. It 
is called Bharatiya Lok Dal. It 
tco can register a classless society, 
though it might be like a cooper- 
ative society, heralding free enter- 
prise of cooperation between 


Charan brand big farmers, -Pilloo 
brand captains of capital, Balraj 
brand nationalists ‘and Manohar 
brand interhationalists. It might, 


however, be too early.to count or 


not to count on them.-The issue 
is open, though they can be exp- 
ected to support partyless demo- 
cracy as and when the BLD itself 
can be party-less, that is, Swatan- 
tra-less, BK D-less, Lok-Tantrik- 
Dal-less, Rajnarain-less, Charan- 
less, Pilloo-less and may be every- 
thing-less and every-one-less.”’ 

“T did not know, uncle, .that 


the whole business of ` spotting an. 


agency to produce classless soci- 
ety and to supply it asraw mater- 
ial to turn out partyless demo- 


cracy could be so much of a both- © 


eration!” 
- “That is it, you young mod. 
But JP being so very keen and 


determined to set up partyless 


democracy via’ classless society 
has no alternative but to take all 
that*trouble to widertaké a search 
for.an dgency..He might even be 
forced to ‘float global tenders. 
There are -fitms’ in the “States 
‘which ‘undertake redoing and 
even undoing of societies in even 
Bry eee parts of the globe. 
“Don’t you now agree with me 
that JP is a chick, a chiċkeń in 
search of a mother-Hen, who would 
prepare the laddu of classless so- 


‘citty, eating ‘which can'give JP, 


the chicken, ‘strength-enough to 


. launch and lead partyless demo- 


cracy? 

“Uncle, instead of undertaking 
such a search for Mother Hen 
and thus tforming a chick- 
trick, it might be easier for the 
now aging JP to try andbea 
chic. Don’t you see my point?” 
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Total Engineering 
for the Steel industry 


To us "Total Engineering” means the complete technical 
services from picking a site, selecting processes, writing 
specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision. 
peu through commissioning and management 

edvice on the project. ) 

We started steel plant consultancy 
services in India and continue to be 
.n the forefront—of new technologies 
like sponge Iron, electric furnace 
stee!-making and continuous 
casting, also, net-work planning 
for expediting construction. 




























We are Independent, which ; ee 

means you get objective oo re . oa gs Eas ; l 
advice on processes and s Pa. Re ae a 1 
equipment best sulted to- He : :-? Construction A 


your needs, without beling’ te t. 5 tae TE 
tled-down to any particular ~v ' - hss. 3 ay 
process or equipment. 

We are intemational, which 
means you get the most - 
modern technology, adapted 
to your requirements. 


" sa a 
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ea Y vá Commissioning, 
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INDIANOIL 





SERVICES 


India’s Defence Services, no doubt are our valued 
customers. But we do not look at it that way Asa 
leading public enterprise, we deem it our prime 
responsibility and our duty to rally round the 
Services and help keep round-the-clock vigil 
across the national frontiers. 


Army, Navy or Air Force—Indianoil is there to 
meet all the requirements of petroleum products 
conforming to correct specifications wherever 
they are needed. 


The recent Indo-Pakistan hostilities posed a 
challenge to provide the logistic support. 
Indianoilmen accepted the challenge and met It 
squarely, irrespective of the odds, risks and costs, 
thus earning the nation’s gratitude for their 
efforts in war and no less in times of peace. 


INDIANOIL| 
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= For Books of Varied Intere s. — 


"Marxism-Leninism: Current Affairs; oF 
National and International Issues; oS a 
-World Literary Classics; Fiction; 
-Scientific and Technical. Subjects : 
-and also for : . 
Books for Children 
and 


~ Subscription for Periodicals = 
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inthe grip of a 
rapidly deepening crisis 


sabotage and strikes: 
gheraos and bundhs 
footing and arson” 
make head-line news 
in cur dally press 


queues for rations 

for kerosene 

for coal 

and for a hundred other 
essentials. of daily lite 
lengthen: 

day by day 


caste and communal atrocities 
come in the wake of bundhs 
our streets become unsafe 

for our mothers, for our 
sisters, for our children 


and a growing feeling of 
Insecurity 

uncertainty, pessimism 
porvades every nook 

every corner 

and a dark abyss is all 

that we see 

from the edge of a precipice 


And the question is asked: 
ts this the Swarajya of 
Our dreams 7 


Some say the crisis is man made 


‘May be some have bungled | : ts 
- May be the crisis is of own making | bee 


- But let others not be ene 


by apathy 


` by Indifference . 
-because India must 


D van win 


‘and shail tive 


Our India, our dear Motherland 
calla us 


to eis priftiness 
the hoarders: 
the black-markoters 
the bunglers, and 
the self-sookers ss ; 


it fs up to us...all of US... 


every one can: 
and must help > 
let us not be mere specta 
or Idle onlookers 
but participants. 
Those who can, let them save on feed 
let not a morsel be wasted —~ 
when others need it! - 
Clothing we must buy only : 
when absolutely necessa i 
as others need it badly: 
fet us mane do and mend) 


We must stop 


enough of many tl 
to go round. 
let us economise. : 


Bundhs, strikes and Jockouts 
“must become : 
ca thi the past 


‘These are some of the taske which every citizen < can take in hand... 
x the evans we è had dreamt in 1947 are not a fade away : 
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“Another Pledge Redeemed 


_ The Kerala Agriculture Workers Bill 
; Ensures A 
_ Prescribed Wages 
Security of Employment 
Fixed working hours 
Provident Fund 
AND 
A machinery to settle 


labour disputes © 


To 18 lakh Agricultural Workers 


KERALA SHOWS the Beacon igi for 
Progressive Legislation o 
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economic developments. 
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industries, 


Authoritative interpreta- 
tions of Governments à 
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Investigative reporting’ 
in depth, 

Forthright editorials, 

M nent studies 
and technology corner, | 


Investment guide. / 

And Art, Theatre and 
books, 

Get The Economic Times, 
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“Give us this day our daily newspaper” 
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new outstanding: “pictures 
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"RUSLAN AND LYUDMILA | (ENGLISH) 
EK THI RAJKUMARI ( INDI) 
in Sevcolor and Sovscope 


‘ An aoth romantic story of Princess Lyudmila who is kidn: ` 
-in the midst of her bridal feast by evil spirits and her ultimat € 
reunion, after many thrilling adventures, with her beloved. 


Ls _ A film full of fantasy and magic that will keep you glued to your 
. seats tili the end. - 


& 
AT DAWN IT’S QUIET HERE 
in Sevcolor and Sovscope 


he heroic and thrilling exploits of five Soviet women army T 
_ gunners who are on a dangerous mission against the Hitlərites 
_ during the Second World War. For the first time, you will see _ 

_ here a detachment of Soviet Army entirely composed of women 7 
Un action against the enemy. eee 
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in Sovcolor. and Sovscope 


on fascinating film on the talented inventor of rackets. pe 


v, who gave to the present-day space ships the rocket» 


Power to soar rough outer space. 
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| it is time 
you gave yourself a pension. 


flora | is a special scheme to give ae Your initial Rs. 100/- per month will 
you extra security when you have grown nearly four times ! 
retire. Suppose you save every 
month Rs. 100 in a 
Post Office for the next seven | dad women. 
years (ask for National Savings Nor is Rs. 100 the limit. You can 
Certificate V Issue). Beginning invest Rs. 200, 300 or 500 per 
from 1981 you will get back =- ey 


month. You will benefit more. 
Re. 198 < every month for seven years: : : eo 
p 
f 





There is no age limit for this : 
‘scheme. It is open to all — men 













ibe nefit from 1981 onwards 
he scheme, add only 
It every month and buy 
t ficates. From 1988 
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Wi h the object of developing 
Incia’s most precious source 
of anergy. viz. coal, N.C.D.C 
Ltc. was formed in October. 
1956. Today. in 1974, itis 
ons of the important coal 
producing undertakings in the 
country and a subsidiary of 
the Coal Mines Authority 
Ltd. Indeed. from 11 old 
falway collieries producing 
2.9 million tonnes in 1956 to 
over 60 collieries and 155 
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Every Handful of it 
is Power and Progress 
É n 


i 
/ riges i 
} ~ : 
; million tonnes of cos! now, 


makes a fascinating story of 
the progressive growth of 

N C.D.C. and its contribution 
to the national ezonomy 
Conscious of the ever-increa- 
sing demand for coal in the 
country. more so in the 
context of the current oil crisis, 
end nationalisation of the 
non-coking coal mines. N.C. 
D.C. is confident of its ability 
to meet the challenge of the future 




















NATIONAL COAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD., 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF THE COAL MINES AUTHORITY LTD ) 
DARBHANGA HOUSE, RANCHI. 
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Reaction is Desperate 


Kerala: Politics of “Liberation Struggle” 


[C] Causes of Inflation, Stagflation and — 


| Pincer-inflation C] Madame Binh on US 
_ Perfidy in Vietnam [_] Questions JP 
. Must Answer [] Sabotage at Pimpri 


nsi ream 


60P 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian -way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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-ORWO Films have years of research and expe- 
rience behind them. Made in Wolfen, a town in 





the GDR dedicated for the last 60 years to the inp D 
research and production of all types of films, rorochemscuag 
they have earned a name for excellence thro- KOMBINAT 
ugh sheer, consistent high quality. r ER 
When it comes to Photo, Cine and X-ray films, PTOA 
remember ORWO. They are respected and trus- ommocraTig 





ted all over the world. 
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Distributors: 
ORWO PRIVATE LIMITED 
Bombay è Delhi © Calcutte (Fer X-ray time ont 


RESPECTED AND TRUSTED 
ALL OVER THE WORLD | 
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NOTEBOOK 


T= ‘political isolation of the 
United States of America is 


beginning to hurt. It is hurting to — 


such an extent that the US Amb- 
assador to the United Nations, 
John Scali, delivered himself of a 
statement at the UN General 
Assembly on December 6, con- 


taining veiled and _ not-so-veiled . 
threats. oe Ta 
~ = He- complained: against “‘a 


sharply increased tendency in this 


Assembly” on the part of the. 


overwhelming majority to “‘sil- 
ence, and even exclude” South 


Africa. He found it convenient to 
. forget South Africa’s record of 
blatantly practising agg nae in 


-total violation of UNO 


ation of Human Rights. - 
5 the majority, -ac 
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deliberations of the 

embly is the White n 

in South Africa whic 

inhuman. discrimination again: 
the vast majority of the Bla an 





. minorities, for’ 


. voice of tae American os 


` United Mations, it ig now well . 


I 


inted ot the-hollowness of the 

S comp aint about the so-called 
“tyranny of the majority”, when. 
in earlier days the US organised 
the “ma ority” and . ‘solutions 
were forced on us in thode-days 
ruthlessly, and without taking 
minority opinions into account’. 

John Scali should be reminded 
of the yeers when the US showed 
scant re for the rights ` of the 
ich -he is now 
pleading, by. the steamrollering. 
practised by the US through the 
mobilisat-on of the Latin Amer- 
ican cauc.s in the UN. It was the 
US, again, which used to carry 
oh a’ campaign against the veto 
power ard accused the Soviet 
Union which had used it in déf- 


ence of -he vital interests of a . 
, large number of countries in Asia, 


in Africa. south of the Sahara, in 
Latin Arrerica, to save them and 
their peoples from American 
thraldom 
Now that they are ‘able to raise 
their voice on the questions of 
South Af-ica, of Israel, reducing 
the US tc a state of tiny minority 
to which it is not accustomed 
despite its power and pelf, that 
John Scal talks of. the. protection 
of the rigħts of the minorities, of” 
ures and regulations of the 

, and the need to observe. 
them — all this in the name of 
the American people: and the 


Congress. 
If the US Government is‘; so 
sensitive about the iia and 
ple and 
the US Congress, it did not app- 
ear to show such respect to these 
during the Vietnam war, when 


that war was extended to Cam- ` 


bodia, and when it acted generally 


as the sel--appointed policeman of ‘° 


the world. ‘ - 
For its sheer brazenness, Scali’s 


. statement would go down im the 


history of the United Nations as 
a remarkable plece of indictment 
of the way the Americans have 
used in the past their dollars and 
their gurs. As for tht financial 

rt zhe- US renders to the 


established that the US alone 
gets the major share of the ben- 
efits in -a variety of ways. It is 


about time that serious thought - 
ig given to changing the-head- 
, quarters to a more salubrious. 


clime than that of New York. - 


st 
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At a time when the US imper- 


ialism is being beseiged and 

red in this way, it is 

tic how the American stoo- 

ges in- India continue to have a 


_ psycopathic faith in the efficacy of 


their masters. . 
Henry Kissinger pleaded before. 
the US Congress for the endorse- 


` ment of the Ford-Brezhnev agree- 


ment and for according the Soviet 
Union the most-favoured-nation 
treatment ‘in trade. The stooges 
of the US in India must take note 


Kissinger are doing. 

Even. Jayaprakash Narayan 
must take note of the changing 
balance of forces in the world, 
signified not only by the Ford- 
Brezhnev agreement but also the 
more recent agreement between 
Brezhney and French President 
Giscard d'Estaing. India cannot 


remain exempt from the impact 
of the world balance of forces. | 
Let the agents of dark Reaction 


within the Congress camp. take 
heed : ý 


There is no time to be lost for 
the new Congress President and: 
the Prime Minister together to 
raise aloft the flag, in defence 


of democracy, which cannot’ be 


divorced from- sustaining a high 
moral purpose. It is this lack 
of purpose which is the weakest 
element in the ruling party’s 
postures and policies. , 
Tt is this weaknoss of the ruling 


‘of wħat -their masters Ford and’ 


‘party that the Rightist parties ` 


are exploiting with the specific 
objective of undermining the 
people’s faith in, democracy. And 
the - extraordinary - spectacle 
enacted inthe past few days in 


- Parliament could not but be a 
‘clear indication of the ways ugly 


Reaction has adoptéd to paralyse 
the functioning of our democ- 
ratic institutions. =~ 

After making full use of their 
vocal ‘chords ami of even physical 
prowess on the floor of the Lok 
Sabha in the name of fighting 
corruption in thé Government 
and the administration, the gham- 
pion fighters, the heavy-weights 


- and ‘the not-so-heavy-weights of 


the. Rightist parties are now 
reconciled to accepting the offer ' 
of the Prime inister, which 
they could have: donè more 
gracefully quite a few.days ago., 
Ma a tithe, the PESETAS 
of satyagraha" by; Mopatji. , 
Desai' called the ‘Sdrvochcha’ in’ 
Gujarat, hung over the Lok 
Sabha ahd the Opposition stal- 
warts looked askancé at the way 
this twice-frustrated aspirant for 
the leadership of the ruling party . 
was trying to steal the leadership 
of the Rightist ies. Having. 
aspired for it in their own - ways, ' 
they were also reminded of 
Morarji Desai’s classic statement ' 


` that even if the entire Parliament 


oe him, he ‘woujd not ' 
change his stance. 
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The. Government's stand ` is 


unexceptionable. However, we 
are bound to point ‘out that 

things might not have reached 
ake impasse if that great b 
former Home Minister 


Shankar Dixit, now fortunately 


removed from a vital position in 
the Government, had :the moral 
strength to come before Parlia- 
ment dnd admit that it was! a 


that he did., o. 
@ = 


‘ J 

t F : 

O = has also to take ote: of 
Jana Sangh leader 

Behari Vajpayee’s threatened 

stunt of a. resignation from: the 

membership: of the Lok Sabha. 


er, i 


Atal. - 


A party like the Jana Sangh, © 


supported by storm troopers of: ' 


the RSS, camot. understand the 
essence and substance of a func- 


tioning democracy. 


\Fascists all over ‘the world’ 


have come to power under 


slogans of a so-called failure of“ 


democracy. In this respect, 
` Vajpayee’s utterances are. neither 
novel nor’ new. Hitler; did the 
same, as did "Mussolini 

Both knew that unless the peo- 


ple’s faith in democracy was 


undermined, their nefarious des-" 
igns could not succeed. It was. 


nota matter of sheer accident 


that the Nazi hoodlums -set fire - 


to the Reichstag. The Jana 
Sangh and its cohorts are yet to 
reach that stage, byt, they are 
obviously preparing the ground 
` for it. 


i earlier., 


“But what is 


- The: game is clear. Reaction 
But wiat is te ugly head. 
© -response of 


vate aso a of ie hour is not 

Narora camp but mass mobilisa-~ 

tion of the people, their’ mass 
awakening. And: what: is the 
Congress doing towards this end?” 
‘The ‘wanderings of the Congress 
President marks entails a 
visual improvement on ‘his 
cċessor’s being riveted to lhi 
But wanderings aro not endugh. 

The organisation that js neceg- 
sary in-defence? of” democracy is/ 
totally ‘latking, if one merely 
looks ‘at the office of the ` AICC 
im New Delhi. 


© if e . 

— is an. extraordinaty coin- 

cidence of efforts and purpose 
between the Ford-Kissinger gang : 
and the. Mao-Chou gang ‘in 
India and they operate rather 
openly, and more ` especially 
through the Chinese and Ameri- 
can embassi¢és in New Delhi. 


Both of them are interested in . 


“destabilising” - India, in accord- 
ance with the. well-known CIA 
formula which was tried so 


- effectively in Iran against Mos- 


sadegh and later in Chile against: 
Allende. 

` As a part of this tactics‘ of 
sowing confusion, it will not 
be surprising, as a story emanat- 
ing from Hongkong suggests, if 
the Chinese were to,send back 
their ambassador to Ihdia, which 
they had been refusing to do 
for nearly four years. It is to be 


“a , 


red- ‘ 


oped that our ‘Forel Office 
would have a closer look at this 
development which’ could mean 
a-Trojan gift horse from the 
Chinese. 


LEARLY, all the indications are 
available that Reaction is 


e eae ee its ` 


fouritainh abroad. With 
every day of success of the spirit 
of detente and its” pervasive im- 
pact in the- countries qf the 
world, US imperial d are 


- being curbed and that makes it 


desperate. 

ence the increased frequency 
of’prowling of the US nuclear 
watships in the Indian Ocean, 


, the bewailing over the exclusion 


of a despicable-enemy of human 

dignity from participation in. the 

deliberations of the UN General 

Assembly, the threat of withdrawal 
of financial “support”, and, in 
the words ‘of CIA chief Colby, 

the open declaration of- helping 
the American stooges in other 
countries to “‘influence the -situa- 

tion’? in favour of thé United 

States, the concerted efforts `of 
Indian Reaction to undermine 

the people’s faith in ‘democracy, 

to paralyse the functioning of the 

democratic institutions, in the 

country, to Pave the way for the 

appearance of naked fascism in 

India. 

‘The battle to defeat this nefar- 

ious design must be Joined here ` 
and now. ` 
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KERALA 


Politics 
of 


“Liberation - 


7 Struggle” 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


DECEMBER 14, 1974 


Tull in 


T= “Kerala Bandh" call of 
the CPM- Opposition 
parties has f: to create the 
desired stir on December 10. The 
Tesponse was totally poor, which 
showed at the same time the 
getieral popular ‘apathy to the’ 
politics of- confrontation - and - 
“liberation struggle’. : 
The “Bandh” call was meant 
to reactivate the cadres of the- 
Opposition parties, who were 
apparently losing their verve for’, 


maintaining and continuing a situ- 


ation of tension so that the elec- 
tions to the State Assembly could 
be forced earlier than the schedul- 
ed September 1975. There was 
no truce and no cease-fire, and 
yet there had been a pronounced _ 
litical activity in the 
State where only a few weeks 
ago Tesounded the battle cries of 
ar Opposition’s “liberation 
struggle” to end the ruling Co- 


Indeed, the-United Front’s pop- 
ularity was never ‘really threat- 
ened by all the Opposition charges. 
of misuse ‘of power by certain 
Ministers or police excesses about 
which so much was said by their 
spokesmen and papers inside and 


_ outside the Assembly. eri 


On the other hand, as' the 
Opposition pressed its confront- 
ation, the continuance of the UF 
Government itself became for 
large sections of the people, even 
those not so politically committed, 
the assurance they needed against 
the kind of anarchy which seemed 
to loom large through material- 
isation of agitations of the CPM 


and its allies.. In this regard, the ; 


behaviour of the Opposition in. 
‘the Assembly also became a 
pointer which the electorate 
never liked. In other words, the 
Opposition agitation to replace 
the UF Government had become 


alition Government. The lull in ' counter-productive. 


fact denoted a set-back: to the 

aims of the Opposition. : 
It was altogether a different 

atmosphere in October end when 


‘the Kerala Assembly had to 


adjourn sine die after a few days 
of noisy spell in which the 
Opposition led by ‘the CPM 
sought to obstruct all proceedings. 
They had threatened at that time 
to take the battle ‘‘outside” if 


1 they could not continue the ex- 


ercise in the Assembly. But- as‘ 
days rolled on their chances 
receded and their hopes did not, 
materialise. ` Be te. 
The main factor responsible 
for the frustration of the Opposi-' 


tion . manoeuvres ‘lies in the 


healthy aversion of the people of 
the State to their plans for stag- 


‘ing a Bibar-type struggle . with 


the avowed object of toppling an 


elected government and dissol- 


ving the Assembly before its 
term. It is an aversion which . 
has acted as a ‘strong popular 
barrier to the CPM’s plans of. 
creating political unrest in 
Kerala during all these several 
months. . i ; 

For all their concerted effort, the 
Opposition jes could neither 
convince e people that the 
Achutha Menon Ministry was 
bad, as they alleged, nor could 
they draw them into all manner 
of agitations with the object of 
leading the State into chaos. 


At the same time, the repeated/ 


stress by top CPM leaders like 
Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad on the 
need to change the’ t State 
Government for one which would 
follow-a policy of. continuous 
struggle against the Central 
Government, in the name of prot- . 
ecting the State’s economic int- . 
crests, also brought before large 
sections of the people prospects 
which alarmed rather than inspir- 


“ed them. 


The UF parties took the line, 
that the talk of “fighting” the ` 
Centre by the CPM was not only 
based on a wrong premise but | 
also showed that the CPM 
actually wanted to get out of any, 
commitment, if it ever came to 
power, to implement’ beneficial 
schemes for the people of the 
State by shifting all: thé blame to 
the Centre and: saying that no- 
thing could be done until ‘change 
was brought about at.the Centre 
also., ` ca he E 

Chie Minister Achutha Menon 
recently had, a dig at Sri Nambo- 


odiripad:for his frequent charge - 


that the UF ‘Government was 
not able to “fight” the Centre 


7, 


_ of Sri Nam *s radical 
postures ard said that while the 
achievement of EMS, who was 


Chief Minister twice, was a big 


zero, his own present administra- 
tion had been able to do much 
more than any other previous 
administration for the people of 
the State. 


Sri Namboodiripad, he said, 


had been making courageous 
statements every day when he was 
Chief Minister but all that he 
could get for the State by way 
of Central aid and help from 
financial institutions was hardly 
Rs 10 crores. In contrast, the 
present Government, Sri Menon 
said, had been able to get not 
only Kerala’s share of Central aid 
but over Rs 100 crores more for 
the State’s development from in- 
stitutions like the LIC. . 


reo 





Adverse results on the:political 
front appear to have’ stimulated 
rumblings within the CPM. 
There are signs-+that disillusion- 
ment was growing among its cad- 
res. The Jeadership’s line of 
alignment with “the devil him- 
self” against the Congress; and 
its application to Kerala, has met 
increasingly with less acceptance 
from the rank and file. The 
situation is characterised by the 
party’s failure to mobilise its own 
masses in the so-called ‘‘liber- 
ation struggle” which Sri Nambo- 
odiripad has wanted to lead since 
last July. y 

Meanwhile, talks have been 
going on between the Opposition 
parties fota joint front to fight 
the next elections, which are just 
nine months away. Here again, 
the main interest lies in the CPM 


\ 





which was to forge a front with 
other Opposition parties; notably 
the Kerala Congress, ifit is to 
pose any challenge to the ruling 
varea tont at the next' poll. 

ut the difficulty is, no one can 
be too sùre of what the Kerala 
Congress will do ultimately. 
Currently there are two trends 
in that party, one which wants to 
draw closer to the “Marxists” 
and fight the next election from 
their camp, and the other which’ 
‘wants a rapprochement with: the 
ruling Congress and the United 
Front so as td avoid the 
“Marxists Y k 

The latter section’s stand is 
‘that politically and ideologically 
the Kerala Congress, represent- 
ing as it does ‘“‘democratic” and 
Christian interests in the State, 
can never really adjust with the 
“Marxists” and that even if a 
KC-CPM alliance is forged for 
purely electoral purposes, it must 
sooner than later come to grief. 

‘As against this, the other sec- 
tion which wants to go’ with the 
CPM, maintains that the Kerala 
Congress being a regional party 
with regional interests, can never 
really come to terms with the 
Congress which is an all-India 
party ruling at the Centre and, 
therefore, forced to subject reg- 
ional interests to national inter- 
ests. It cites the example of the 
DMK in Tamil Nadu. 

The two trends are not recon- 
ciled and the recent split in the 
Kerala Congress, with one sec- 
tion going out opposing the party’s 
alliance with the CPM, has also 
not resolved the controversy in 


. the KC renks. The Church, 


which has.a great deal to-do with 
the policy-making of the’ Kerala 
Congress, is also getting involved 
in the debate. 

Hence the speculation in polit- 
ical circles that notwithstanding 
the loud anti-Congress and anti- 
UF protestations of a section of 
the pro-CPM leadership of the 
Kerala Congress, represented by 
such individuals as the party’s 
General Secretary K.M, Many 
and its MP, R. Balakrishna Pillai, 
and Sri Namboodiripad’s ardent’ 
wooing of them with the approval 
of the CPM Politbureau, it is too 
early to say whether the Kerala. 
Congress will remain with the 
“Marxists” till the last. ` 


MAINSTREAM 


Questions 
JP 


Must . 
Answer 


TARAXESHWARI SINHA 


They are not unaware of the fact 
that many countries which have 
witnessed other forms of govern- 
ments have ultimately given way 
to authoritarianism. 

The criticism that we hear 
today from.the ‘established vested 
interests in this country, is due 
to the fact that the birth-pangs 
of democratic evolution have 
thrown a direct challenge to the 


established order which is domin- 
ated by the castes and 
upper classes. aturally, this 
transformation has irouaht 


violent changes not by revol- 
ution but evolution. 


In this process, Jayaprakash 
Narayan has shown ea ae to 
be an effective tactician. He has 
succeeded to a certain extent m 
convincing people that Gandhism 
is being revived by him with the 
support of the students, political 
parties and Sarvodaya Workers. 

His statements, speeches and 


` articles are deliberately vague 


while continuously preaching that 
the alliance which is emerging 
under his guidance aims to prot- 
ect the people against the rott- 
enness of the political and admin- 


_ istrative system, and his call to 


JALAPRARASH Narayan’s . re- 

eme-gence on the political 
horizon has come at a time when 
Indian economy is undergoing 
severe ttrain and Indian society 
is witnessing a process of radical 
transformation. The prevailing 
tension is finding its reflection 
in the t-emors which Parliament 
and the State Legislatures are 
facing. ` 

However, the response that he 
is getting is mainly from the 
upper and middle classes. Ordi- 
nary people, by and large, even 
today, have shown their faith 
that 
government alone would help a 
vast country like India to solve 
her problem, and are suspicious 
of any other from of government. 
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parliamentary form of - 


launch a non-violent direct action 
is the only correct step for 
bringing about a socio-political 
revolution. And, surprisingly, for 
the time being, he has succeeded 
in bridging the credibility gap of 
the internal contradictions of 
his heterogeneous assembly. 

But can JP deny that the 
greatest paradox of his movement 
is its heavy dependence on the 
organised political support of the 
Jana Sangh, the very party 
opposed to Gandhian views on 


’ secularism, economic austerity, 


and the need for collective 


ownership of land, etc?’ His call ` 


for revolutio action is no 
doubt very attractive, but how 
can that revolution come about 
when Jayaprakash Narayan seeks 
cooperation of the DMK, on the 


one hand, and the Congress (O), - 


which has given a call to oust 
the co t' DMK Government, 
on the other? How can a move- 
ment, which has become a con- 
glomeration of forces, succeed? 
This is the basic dilemma which 
JP has to resolve. 

If Gandhism, as he says, is 
the spirit behind his. movement, 


he has to answer categorically, 
whether he has, chosen the 
correct means which is so basic 
to Gandhian attitude, to meet 
the ends in view, and whether 
those means could have been 
justified by Gandhiji himself: If 
violence is morally wrong, how 
can JP extend support to those 
very forces which had indulged 
in burning of buildings, tele- 
phone exchanges, sabotaging the 
trains, and killing of mnocent 
people? ‘ 

And, elso, if corruption has to 
be fought, how can’ anybody 
extend the support to those very 
forces under the patronage of 
millionaires and traders which 
have made their profits by un- 
ethical means? Why has this 
movement not categorically dis- 
carded association with organisa- 
tions like the Anand Marg and 
the RSS which have joined ‘this 
movement? Moreover, can ‘it be 
denied that the movement in. 
Bihar is not Left-oriented? Can 
a political battle be fought with- 
out any ideological position? 

One can understand if the 
direction of this movement is 
confined to the efforts to remove ' 
the State’ Government. But that 
decision can be left to the elect- 
orate during the next election 
which are coming early next 
year. If this movement, as he 
claims, is serious about the 
philosophy of. revoluti 
action, ‘there is need ‘to 
the basic causes of class inequ- 
ality. Cast-complexes ; generated 
by- economic imbalances have 
also to be defined categorically. 

Can it be denied that his 
movement lacks the cooperation 
of the working classes, urban 
and rural? Thus, can any one 
not ask JP that rather than 
attacking the very symbol of 
authority through which demo- 
cracy functions, it would have 
been better if this movement 
had been launched in support of 
the struggle of the working 
classes against landlords, money- 
lenders, hoarders, corrupt trade 
unionists, politicians, and officials, 
as well as those institutions 
which are exploiting the poor 
masses oven y? These are 
some of the basic questions 
which his movement has not 
been able to answer. 


g' 


Gandhiji said: “Indiscriminate 
ownership of pee property is 
” He also said: 
“Maximum income should be 
social] ly perscribed and there 
should be’ decent minimum in- 
come. Production. should be 
organised for 5 
and not for swelling personal 
profits.” 


Does JP, who calls himself a ` 


Gandhian- realise that 
the political establishments which 
he is leading, are ting 
their own groups an 
terests and their motivations can 


' never be expected to implement ' 
-~ radical, policies for solving the 


problems of the masses?  More- 
over, how can the various comb- 


revolution, but withont any 
ideological commitnient, how can 
they move forward? 

Therefore, about his move- 
ment, one can only say that 


rather than it being a revol- | 


social necessity 


caste-in- 


t 
va 


utionary struggle, it is not even a 
half-baked rebellion. The agit- 
ation actually has turned out to 
be revolution in reverse, unheard 
of‘in rational politics. ` 

One can understand extra-con- 
stitutional forces- generating: a 
movement for throwing a const- 
itution out, lock stock and barrel. 
But: how can such extra-parlia- 
mentary activities ‘be provided 
with a constitutional cover? 

It is rather unfortunate that 
JP is joining hands with various 
groups only'to weaken the prin- 
cipal instrument: to thwart the 
march towards socialist evolution. 
It is high time that he answer all 
these questions to himself and to 
the country, otherwise he may 
be looked upon as an adventurist 
with idealism but without any 


_ fational objective pale: 
© œn- 


He should realise that 


‘ not provide leadership to any 
movement 


‘without a cause, 
without a philosophy and without 
a spirit. He will also be, accused 
by history for abusing the word 


“‘Tevolution’’. Let him come to 


the realisation that Marxism has 
to be nursed with Gandhism, 


with a clear-cut philosophy for .a 
progianim e of action, and there 

an urgent need for an Indian 
brand of socialism to be o isod 
effectively to check tho adventu- 
rism of the extreme Right. . 

We all respect him malty. 
But if JP allows himself to become 
the rallying point: of reactionary - 
forces provide them with 
moral sanction for reversing the 
process of change, and for sub- 
verting democracy, those forces 
will have to be fought effectively, 
and he will ultimately ‘become 
the target of attack. 

He should be aware that his 
campaign will not sustain. There 
may be corruption, maladministr- 
ation and even misgovernment 
but these issues can be tackled 
democratically by coming to- 


‘gether for serious dialogue and 


not by destroying democracy. 
Tam confident that the faith 
of the people in the democratic 
functioning will never allow the 
present movement to be success-, 
ul, and if it peters out, as it is 


‘likely to be, JP would be the 
‘saddest man in the country. l 
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ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Inflation, — 
Stagflation, — 
Pincer-inflation: 


in 
India’ < 


` ' 


G. YALLAMANDA REDDY 


Se price tise, oases inflation, falling 
pr: on, unending unemployment, oppressi 
blackmarketing, menacing blackmoney, shameful 
smuggling, all pervading corruption, scarcity of food, 
cloth shelter to the common man, everything 
that is essential to the life; are the inevitable conseq- 
uences of capitalism which has thrown the country 
into the current economic crisis — inflation, stagfla- 
tion end “pincer-inflation’”’. : 5 
The Congress Government of India has been purs- 


capitalist path of development. It is this path: 


wng the 
of dewelopment that is responsible for all the ills and 
econcmic crisis in the country, and not the bogey of 
“the people buying more”, “the people not produc- 
ing more”, and the like, as the rulers and the bourg- 
cois ideologists claim. 

The bourgeoisie grabs resources from the common 
people in the name of industrial and economic dev- 


elopment of the country, by resorting to heavy tax- . 


ation on the people, inflati Measures and 
explo:tation of the peasantry through the capitalist 
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market and wage labour. On the. other hand,’ the 


bourgeoisie conceals its income from taxation. Even 


the payment of those meagre taxes that are levied on 
the rich, are evaded. Also they draw huge amounts 
of money from public funds for building their ind- 
ustrial empires and adding to their wealth. 

If we carefully examine the taxation policy of the 
Government, we can see that oppressive burdens 
have been imposed on the common masses, allowing 
the rich and the multimillionaises go scot-free. Since 
the beginning of the planning (1950-51) in the coun- 
try, the combined ‘tax revenue of the Centre, States 
and the Union territories rose from Rs 627 crores to 
Rs 7,192 crores in 1973-74. Of which, the‘direct 
taxes, that fall mainly on the big capitalists landlords 
and other higher income groups, increased only from 
Rs 231 to.1,259 crores (land revenue forms about 
one-fourth of the direct taxes of which more than 
half is being paid by the working peasantry), and the 
indirect taxes which directly hit the common people 
jamped from Rs 396 crores to Rs 5,933 crores in the 
same period df time. That means, he per entary of 
the growth of direct taxes has sharply fallen from 36.8 
in 1950-51 to 17.5 in 1973-74, while that of Indirect 
taxes has increased tremendously from 63.2 to 82.5! 

The direct taxes increased only from Rs 231 crores 
in 1950-51, to Rs 402 crores, by 74 per cent, in 1960- 
61 ‘at the end of the Second Five Year Plan; to 
Rs 734 crores, by 217 per cent, in 1965-66 at the 
end of the Third Plan and to Rs 1,259 crores, by 
440 per cent, at the end of Fourth Plan. The indir- 
ect taxes skyrocketed from Rs 396 crores in 1950-51 
to 5,933 crores, by 1,398 per cent, in 1973-74 at the 
end of the Fourth Plan. But the most revealing part 
of the indirect taxes js the unimaginable increase in 
excise dutjes (indirect taxes) which directly hit the 
common consumer. The excise duties rose from 
Rs 68 crores in 1950-51 to Rs 416 crores, by 512 per 
cent, in 1960-61; to Rs 898 crores, by 1,220 per cent, 
in 1965-66; and to Rs 2,741 crores, by 3931 per cent, 
in 1973-74 at the end of the Fourth Plan. Direct taxes 
increased only a little more than four times, whereas 
indirect taxes by 14 times and, in particular, excise 
duties by 39 times! This is the crushing burden of 
‘taxation on the common people under the capitalist 
path of development being pursued by the Govern- 
ment. (see Table 1) f 

The capitalist class conceals its real income by all 
foul means and methods to avoid taxation. And even 
the meagre taxes that were levied on the rich by tho 
Government, are not paid properly and regularly. 
They adopt all evil methods to escape and evade the 
Los haa of the taxes. In 1966, the Government 
collected more than half of the assessed amount, 
whereas in 1970 could only ‘collect less than 
half of*the amount! Income-tax arrears 
(direct taxes) of the capitalist and-other classes rose 
from about Rs 24 crores in 1944 to Rs 187 crores in 
1955, to Rs 271 crores in 1965 and to Rs 841 crores 
in 1970. From these we can see-the progressive 
increase in the arrears and the continuous fall in the 
percentage of realisations to outstandings. 

The. Direct Taxes Enquiry Committee in its final 
report (1971) remarked: “Tax arrears have been a 

chronic problem with the Department and have of 
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_ late. ed serious proportions. Arrears of tax rose 
from about Rs 24 crores in 1944 to about Rs 187 
crores in the course of a decade. In the decade that 
followed, they swelled to more than Rs 271 crores. 
-The spiralling has continued unabated and last year 

about Rs 840 crores of uncollected taxes hung hea- 

vily round the neck of the Department's collection 
mechinery.” The table below shows’the position of 
tax arrears as well as tax collected during the last 

five years. i 











Amount of Tax l Tax in 

Year ended collected ` arrears 
í (Rs crores) (Rs crores) 
31-3-1966 576.64 381.83 
31-3-1967 637.43 515.25 
31-3-1968 935.95 622.61 
31-3-1969 "673.23, 714.40 
31-3-1970 786.85 840.70 
® 


PRAT is the story of the taxes. Now let.us see the 
other method of robbing the people through 
deficit financing adopted by the Government. 
Daring all the periods, the Government res- 
orted to a very heavy deficit financing in the interest 
. of the bourgeoisie, to the tune.of Rs 333 crores in 
the First Plan, Rs 954 crores in the Second Plan, 

Rs 1,133 crores in the Third Plan, ‘Rs 679 crores in 
the three Annual Plana, and Rs 2,060 crores in the 
Fourth Plan, totaling Rs 5,159 crores, which hit the 
living conditions of the working masses. These budg- 
etary deficits, progressively growing from year to 
year, have jumped to a very high level since the 
Third Plan period, having impact on the money sup- 
ply in the country. ; 

Besides heavy taxation and deficit financing, the 
vernment collected a huge’ amount of about 
1,695 crores in all the Plan periods from the 
common people in the name of small savings, which 
depreciates day-by-day due to inflationary pressure. 
Though it is sought to present as if the people are 
saving small amounts as a matter of fact, more often 
it is collected through administrative pressures and 
it is well known to all. 
Budgetary transactions of the Central and State 
Governments and the Union territories are mainly 
‘ managed through fax revenue. For example, the 
Union Budget estimates of tho total outlay in 1973- 
74 is Rs 11,826 crores. Current reye 
crores, of which tax revenue forms Rs 7,192 crores 
and non-tax revenue, only Rs 1,661 crores. The 
gap of Rs 2,973 crores is filled by market loans, 
small savings, state provident fun s, compulsory 
deposits, etc. Only about one-seventh of the amount 
is from non-tax revenue. 

' It is quite clear that the main sources of revenue in 
the capitalist countries are from tax revenue (mainly 
indirect taxes), pressurised shige ha the lic and 
the printing of paper money. We have also seen the 
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is Rs 8,853 | 


major part of the tax revenue is squeezed out from the 
common people through a complex mechanism of tax- 
ation, as the capitalist governments are always guided 
strictly by class policies (and, of course, with no ex- 
ception in taxation,and other budgetary transactions). 

(i) While the common people pay to the exch- 
equer, the capitalist class, in particular the:monop- 
olists, derive their resources from public institutions 
and grow enormously at the cost of the people. 

A statement of the Ministry of Finance in the 
Rajya Sabha on August 3, 1972, revealed that the 
Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) gave Rs 17.54 
crores or 60.03 per cent of its total loans to twelve 
Big Business concerns. The Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India (IEICI) gave Rs 
93.31 crores or 47.36 per cent of its loans to 53 Big 
Business houses. The Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India (IFC) gave Rs 77.83 crores or 30.2 per cent 
of its loans to 40 big industrial houses. The In- 
dustrial Development Bank of India (IDBI) gave 
Rs 63.89 crores or 53.2 percent of its loans to 22 
Big a concerns. These are given up to March 
31, 1972. 

e total investment of the LIC in the private 
sector is a little over Rs 291.35 crores as on March 
31, 1973. If we take the total investment -in the 75 
Big Business houses, it comes to Rs 169.68 crores. 
This means, 66.34 per cent of the LIC investment in 
the private Sector has gone to the 75 Big Business 
houses. 

Out of the total credit granted by public sector 
banks to the industries sector, the share of the 
private sector is 92.2 per cent. Thus, the public 
sector industries got just 7.8 per cent of the advances 
granted by public sector banks. 

Though the Big Business houses are weakened by 
bank nationalisation, they continue to get extra 
credit facilities at a very cheap rate, as they exert 
powerful influence in the state power. _ 

The monopolies in our country drawing their 
resources from public funds, through the exploit- 
ation of the common people have recorded unprece- 
dented growth and concentration. The Hazari 
Report, the Mahalanobis Committee Report, the 
Monopoly Inquiry Commission Report (MIC), the 
Industrial Licencing Policy Inquiry Committee 
(ILPIC) Report and Datta’s article — all have 
clearly demonstrated the unprecedented, accelerated 
growth and concentration of monopolies in the 
country. 

The Total assets of companies belonging to the ` 
75 Industrial Houses increased from,Rs 2,606 crores 
in 1963-64 to Rs 4,032 crores (by 54.7 per cent) in 
1967-68, whereas the paid-up capital increased from 
Rs 647 crores in 1963-64 to Rs 907 crores (by 40.3 
per cent) in 1967-68. Comparatively larger increase 
in terms of assets is due to heavy borrowing by the 
Industrial Houses from the public financial institut- 
ions. (see Table 2 

An article by Sri B. Datta, Director of Research 
and Statistics, the Department of Company Affairs, 
has been published in the Company News and Notes, 
Vol VIII, Nog 9-10, 1970. (The- Foot note to the 
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Sabotage 
by 

Smooth 
Operators 


SHANKAR B. 
-RAJANDEKAR 


Racer are aplenty and‘so are 

thei? operators, some don- 
ning the sophistication of bureau- 
cracy and some suave suits of 
free enterprise. 

Amongst both the complemen: 
tary species are some smooth 
operators and some are not-so- 
smooth. All the operator vari- 
eties blossom all over, in sectors 
private end public, with those in 
the latter professing in and out 
of season their perfect faith in 
Panditji‘s policy objective of the 
public sector dominating com- 
* manding hieghts of national 
economy. 

For the non-operators it is not 
easy to- understand the racket 
operations, as much aś it is not 
easy to understand the intricate 
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war strategy that made Stalin 
grad Hitler’s Waterloo, unless 
one reads the history well. ; 
That is the significance of the 
history of the public sector 
Hindustan Antibiotics Limited’s 
“Vitamin C Project”, conceived 
fifteen years ago, licensed first in 


1962 and again in 1967, and yet to- 


go into commercial production. 
It paints a vivid picture of well- 
calculated, efficiently executed 
sabotage in the public sector, for 
the benefit, mtentionally or 
‘otherwise, of the private sector. 
The second bird it injured — may 
be as a by-product — is the 
morale of young researchers and 
enthusiasm of the workers. 

Right now, in winter with 
many suffering from common 
cold, one need not spell out the 
importance of Vitamin C. Recent 
data spells out its arithmetics. As 
on December 31, 1972, licensed 
capacity for production of Vita- 
min C (including sodium ascor- 
bate) in the country was 400 
tonnes, of which 240 tonnes was 
installed. Production in 1971 and 
1972 was 241 tonnes and 254.56 
tonnes, respectively. 

Vitamin C imports were 44.03 
tonnes and 133.63 tonnes in 
1970-71 and 1971-72, respect- 
ively. It is estimated that by the 
end of the Fifth Plan, the instal- 
led capacity required would be 


900 tonnes and that by end of. 


the Sixth Plan period it should 
be 1,800 tonnes. 

In view of its significance, the 
National Chemical Laboratory, 
the first of the chain of national 
research institutions founded 
after Independence, took up, in 
1955, the’ task, its first major 
task, of evolving a process for 
‘production of Vitamin `C, so 
as to get free from the burdens 
of purchasing foreign know-how. 
By 1960, the NCL had succeeded 
in evolving the process and had 
examined it with success in a 
laboratory-scale plant. 

The late S.T. Raja, the then 
Managing Director of the HAL, 
evinced enthusiastic interest in 
the NCL’s Vitamin C process. 
He deputed a team of HAL 
experts to examine it. The team 
having expressed its satisfaction 
with the NCL process, the HAL 
applied for industrial licence to 
set up a 48-tonne capacity Vita- 


min C plant. 

' The PIAL obtained the licence 
and relevant administrative and 
fiuancial sanctions. by March 
1962. The late Raja had then 
told newsmen of the HAL’s 
intention to implement the 
licence eee uy: He was, 
ee replaced by 


pro- 
cess. (His perfortnance later at 
the Hindustan Organic Chemi- 
cals, at Rasayani, indicates his 
fondness for expressing reserva- 
tions about Indian scientists’ 
work and getting snubbed for it, 
though thus causing delays in 
vital decision-making. The matter 
was referred to the Union Capi- 
tal. At, an inter-ministerial mest- 
ing in January 1963, it was decid- 
ed to test the NCL cess, in 
its last stage, namely, sorbitol . 
to Vitamin C, in a 15-20 kg ‘per 
day capacity pilot plant at the 


For ‘reasons best known to 
Kasbekar and his ‘“‘chamchas” 
in the HAE, the setting up of 
thè pilot plant took a long time ` 
and the. tests, each of running 
the plant’ uninterrupted for at 
least ten days, were commenced 
Only after about two years, in 
December 1964. Report of the 
pilot plant tests was submitted 
to the HAL Board of Directors, 
after another two years, namely, 
on February 22, 1966. 

The HAL pilot plant tests 
having abundantly justified the 
NCL claims about its Vitamin C 
process, the HAL report on the ~ 
earlier HAL pilot plant tests said: 
“On the whole, it could be stated 
that the efficiencies (of the process) 
indicated in the original report 
(by HAL team in 1960) have by 
and large been achieved and’ 
there is every justificatian ` to 
expect that in properly design- 
ed and installed production plant 
this could be achieved.” 

Thus, almost all the four years 
of Kasbekar’s regime as the 
of HAL were spent on getting 
canfirmed the earlier report of 
HAL officials themselves on the 
NCL process. 

Early in 1966, the HAL applied 
for an industrial licence for a 
125-tonne capacity Vitamin C 
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plant. Abouta year later,. they. 
obtained it as well as the other 

i: sanctions. That year’s 
report of the HAL had said that 

e 
commissioned in about two years 

-after getting tho licence and 
sanctions. Thus, it ought to have 
gone into production by 1969 or 
at the latest by 1970. 

However, it has not gone info 
commercial production till now, 
and-experts and knowledgeable 
sources both inside and outside 
the HAL apprehend that it would 
not go into regular commercial 
production oven next year unless 
major modifications were effected 
in the plant 
departmen 
personnel appointed to 
after it. 

Obviously, in order to fool all 
concerned, including the Union 


only qualified 
look 


Government, the HAL report for ` 


1972-73, had said that the 
Vitamin C plant was commission- 
ed on March 31, 1973, that is, 
on the very-last day of the year 
under report. In fact, it has been 
corhmissioned, that too reportedly 
after that date, only up to the 
stage of making an intermediate 
compound, namely, sorbitol. The 
vital sorbitol to Vitamin C stage 
is still covered in clouds of 
uncertainty. 

Thus, the HAL'report has told 
to all concerned including the 
Union Government a blatant 
falsehood that Vitamin C plant 
has been commissioned. 

Further the manner.of market- 
_ing and pricing of sorbjto] might 
also tell how ua benefitted some 
private sector units. 

Before going into the “why” 
of the “operation sabotage” 'of 


Vitamin Č project of the HAL, ` 


it might be quite more than 
merely relevant to note that 
almost at the same time as the 


HAL obtained the licence, a ' 


too gota 


Y private sector set 
k i production 


cence for Vitamin 


with foreign collaboration with: 


an imported process. © 

- Whether the inordinate delay 
of years together at the HAL 
was merely due to the familiar 
lethargy of the bureaucracy in 
the public sector or was caused 
with some purpose might be 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
'dssess. But the objective reality 
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` intenti 


‘Vitamin C plant could be — 


ut up by the HAL | 


is that the HALI delay offered, 
or otherwise, al- 
most a market monopoly to that 
private sector, foreign collabor- ‘ 
ation Vitamin C unit. 

Be that as it may, the ‘“‘why” 
of the muddle of the Vitamin C 
project at the HAL is also 
revealing. 

The excuse being trotted out 


` by the powers that be in the HAL 


is the patent one, namely, that 
while in the private sector-de- 
cisions could be taken quickly, 
the public sector has to be 
cautious and hence slow. 

A glance at the relevant ex- 
cerpts from the minutes of 
several meetings of the Board. of 
Difectors of the HAL shows 
beyond doubt that if anything, 
the two Managing Directors 
succeeding Kasbekar, had thrown 
cautiousness to winds. 

For example, one of the 
Directors had been consistentl 
urging right since the 
obtained the licence for Vitamin 
C, that designing and installation 
of the plant should be left to 
properly qualified and experien- 
ced project .and installation en- 
gineers. Tho Managing Direc- 
tors, however, insisted on doing 
the job departmentally. 

The concerned Director, ur- 
ging time and again that project 
engineers be appointed, minced 
no word in pointing out that the 
HAL had neither the competence, 
nor the capability, nor experience 
to do the job on itsown. His 
plea to obtain at least a “second 
opinion” if not consultancy of 
qualified , experienced project 
engineers, too, was repeatedly 
brushed aside. 

The HAL went ahead on its 
own despite the fact that its total . 
experience then in setting up a 
plant was limited to mere duplic- 
ation of an existing yin 
plant. Thus, the ““ox- 

ience’’, as also its competence, 
was limited to duplication of a 
plant, that, too, essentially of 
fermentation process and not of 
chemical process, like that of 
Vitamin C. 

As if that was not enough of 
“cantiousness”, the HAL auth- 
orities, for considerations subj- 
ective and earthly or otherwise 
and known only to themselves, 
ordered the retigortion plant 


} 


‚mycin is not what it should be. 


from a firm whose, reputation 


_ was not acceptable to many even 


in the Government. .The refrige- 
ration plant is a major and vital 
component of the Vitamin C 
lant. ` The refrigeration. plant. 
ailed. The suppliers are said to 
have now put it right. It is, how- 
ever, still reported to be working 
at one-third its rated capacity. 


Incidentally,. someone must 
have accepted that refrigeration 
plant on behalf of the . It 


will perhaps tbe revealing if an 
enquiry is made as regards qual- 
ifications, if at all any, of men 
heading the refrigeration plant at 
the HAL over the years. Further, 
it will be relevant to find out the 
details of ne of contract 
between the and ‘the sup- 
pliers of that refrigeration plant. 
The whole muddy mess that is 
the HAL Vitamin C project, calls 
for a searching, in-depth enquiry. -~ 
The HAL, a ‘proud, glorious 
example till about twelve years 
ago of good work in the public 
sector has, to quote a knowledge- 
able source, ‘‘now gone to dogs”. | , 
The HAL is the first public sector 
made nee get going. Its rec- 
ord of the eight years begin- 
ning 1954 is a story of a healthy 
infant blossoming into robust 
youth. From the year 1962 start- 
ed the decay, as could be seen 
not only from the Vitamm C 
debacle but from the diabolical 
sabotage of production of Hamy- 
cin and Tetracycline.’ Even prod- 
uction of penicillin and to- 


Hamycin is an antibiotic dis- - 
covered by the HAL researchers 
themselves. The discovery earned 
international reputatjon and the 
Sherman Laboratorits Internation- 
al Ltd, a firm from a developed 
country, sought and got from the 
HAL a licence for the exploita- 
ation of Hamycin in the western ` 
hemisphere. At the 'HAL itself. 
was installed a plant of 250 kg 
per year capacity. Its annual 
production over the last many 
years, however, ‘has never exce- 


„eded 13 kg. 


Not only the racket to sabotage 
its Vitamm C project but the 
entire HAL deserves nothing short 
of a severe scrutiny. Such a scrut- 
iny,is bound to throw light on 
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OE mere instrument of tho now nearly forgotten 

baitle for freedom — the militant, rumbustious 
Free Press Journal, founded by S. Sadanand, that 
stormy petrel among nationalist editors — is by ap- 
pearances, ‘set on the sad, slippery slope from which 
there is no recall, perhaps taking with it, its stable 
companions, the Marathi Navashaktj and the Guja- 
rati Janashakti. I have watched the tragic spectacle 
‘before, in the case of The Bombay Chronicle. The 
view was too near and often confused ,by personal 
involvement. I have now again the same oppressive 
senso of human folly let loose unshackled. — 

Indian newspapers are poe ously shy of publish- 
ing anything about themselves; in the case of 
The Free Press, the working journalist’s movement 
seems determined to partner the' conspiracy of 
silence. But like an old patient, I recognise the odd 
symptoms from the little that has seeped through 
and the stories that have reached me from the 
many professional friends who have been victims 
of the growing ‘malaise. The question is, if the 
Government of India which certainly has the means 
to inform itself if it wants to, the uninformed public, 
and the partly informed working journalists as a 
body, should stand by watching passively as spect- 
ators in a Greek drama. 

-No Personal Interest: As knowledge is the first 
step to any action, J am making a small effort in 
this article to set out the problems and issues in 
perspective. It is as well to begin by first declaring 
my interest. I have no personal interest at all, ; 
direct or indirect. I knew Şadanand during the last 


` few years of his life and enjoyed his friendship and 


esteem. As Secretary of tho Bombay Union of 
Journalists, I had occasions to deal with hint and 
found him a sporting and honourable opponent. I 
have never been an employee of that paper, nor 
done any, work for it. I am also not a member of 
any Union. After fifteen years as an activist in the 
trade union phase and several years of ordinary 


-‘membership’ earlier, I delinked myself from that 


connection in 1960, in the interest of greater freed- 
om of opinion and expression. 

My simple interest, then, is that of professional 
concern that a voice is being muffled, one voice in 
a choir, with growing fears that it may be choked. 
The Free Press which stood up with almost reckless 
courage against imperialism finds that it is unable 


. to contain the more ruthless greed and power lust 


of native capitalism. The unfolding of this farce, 
amidst the deafening silence of the Bombay Union of 


' Journalists and the Indian National Press Employees’ 


Union, may have some lessons for all concerned. 

The present eee of the Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists seems to have developed ja 
naive faith in diplomacy as a substitute for organised 
action, and factionalism as a substitute for milit- 
ancy. On the national organisational plane this- 
has resulted in a split, the formation of a rival 
organisation consisting of some reactionaries and 
some old faithfuls. The effect is the same as the 
splintering of the labour movement; but which, 
journalists being a small and scattered community, 
can afford less. ; 

In the case of the Free Press they seem to have 
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cherished the illusion that they can measure their 
cunning against the traditional and professional 
cunning of a Marwari moneylender. At a famous 
party at Chetana some three years ago, the young 
and astute Sri Jai Kumar Karnani bargained: for 
their support cheap. Having once stepped in as 
Joint Managing Director (mostly absentee), he did 
not lose much time in ousting the old work horge, 
A.B. Nair, and obtaining sole control. That was in 
February 1972. 

Protest at Last: On November 23, this year, 
News Editor Y.M. Hegde was forced to tender ‘his 
resignation rather than accept humiliation — the 
thirty-first journalist to walk out of The Free Press 
office in as many months. Many other things such 

. a8 transfers and demotions were taking place within. 
Most bore them because they dared not face the 
cold world outside, unemployed. Others squirmed 


- and protested and took cash settlements. Two dis- 


putes are dragging on for an unconscionably long 
time before labour courts. Judicial justice has no 
become an ordeal which most people shun. i 
Fhe first sign of Organised protest came only on 
October 12, when the 17th Annual session of the 
Working Journalists’ Federation at Poona passed, 


- unanimously, a rambling resolaotion asking for an . 


inquiry into the financial and other affairs of the 
Free Press group of newspapers. 

For the first time, Delhi's leftist weekly New Wave 
carried a.well informed article (November 24) 
which pointed out how the passing of the’ resblution 
had fed to a nerve warfare, which had erupted into 

otest demonstrations followed by a lock-out. on 

ovember 10. The Hindi weekly Lokraj of November 
23, in a short and pungent piece also mentioned the 

' resolution. But neither published the text. 
That resolution made two or three important 
` points. First, it said that since Jai Kumar Karnani 
took over as Managing Director in February 1972, 
. 200 persons, journalists and non-journalists, had lost 
their jobs in the establishment through forced retire- 
ment, resignation under persecution or wrongful 
dismissal. Secondly, the management_ had closed 
down certain facilities and farmed out the work to 
outside agencies, which na y imposes a greater 
economic burden. Thirdly, it was transferring its 
assets and properties to another company called the 
FREE PRESS JOURNAL ATES Ltd. Because 
of the management’s unethical manocuvres and anti- 
labour policies, the resolution demanded: first, that 
an inquiry should be ordered into the financial and 


` other affairs of the company; and second, ‘pending 


such inquiry, Government directors should be 
appointed on the Board of Management. i 

. The resolution, however, does not touch certain 
other facts and peculiarities of the economics of the 
Indian Natio 
group. The papers have for long been handicapps 
by an sive ting agremeent with the Publicity 
„Society of India, also owned by the Karnanis.1 do 
not know if the Committee which inquired into the 
economics of newspaper production, and whose 
report, I learn, is due to be submitted at the end 
of December, found’out the latest terms of this 
agreement and its impact on the finances of the 
16 
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‘can make a bit worse. When 


Press, the owners of the Free Press > 


newspeper company. 

For the present, it is enough to note that the, 
PSOI is a prosperous business concern, while the 
newspaper company has paid no dividents for a long, 
long time. In a recent court action concerning the 
estate of the late Dr A:V. Baliga, the valuation of ` 


` his shares in ‘the company was shown as: NIL. This 


is a, most convenient situation for the Karnanis.. The 
other shareholders have become totally disinterested, 
and remain unconcerned with what is happening in’ 
the company. i : 

_ The is, through family- members and 
behamidars, hold 58 per cent of the shares. This is 
enough for them to obtain control of the manage- 
ment. For all practical purposes, the other share- 
holders do not exist. There does not seem to have 
been any claim so far for minority representation on 
the Board of management. Whether any of them 
will be stirred by the present reports of alienation 
of assets — justified or otherwise — to move. for 
such representation remains to be seen, 

Entet the Politician: Into this muddle the polit- 
icians seem to haye stepped in with alacrity, as they 
invariably do where there is muddle, so that they’ 
the presént Editor, 
Sri Chandra Sekhar Pandit, was drafted from New 
Delhi, there were reports that he was the nominee 
of Minister for Information and Broadcasting, X.K. 
Gujral. The New Wave report, mentioned earlier, 
narrates how Sri Pandit was introduced by Minister 
of State for’ Agriculture AP. Shinde to Maha- 
rashtra’s then Minister of State for Home Sharad 
Pawar, as Amche Manush (our man). It is also 
widely heard in Bombay. that the Maharashtra 
Government’s allocation of one of the twelve valu- 
able and controversial unde building sites at the 
fabulous. Back Bay to Free/Press Estates Ltd, owes 
much to political’ pull. ! 

Such reports must necessarily be conjectural, not 
provable. But inferences can be drawn from cond- 
uct. There does not seem to be ‘any doubt that 
Sri Pandit has voluntarily surrendered all authority 
in respect of the administration of the Editorial 
Department. The Hegde incident may prove this 
point. Hegde came into disfavour because on May 
19,\1974, he wrote a note to Editor Pandit raising 
issues of journalistic ethics in the face of persistent : 
managerial interference with the News Department 
in the absence of the Editor abroad. 

The Editor took no notice, afforded no protection 
through series of petty pinpricks and the sudden 
substitution of another person as News Editor, and 
when it came to a crunch, only'asked Hegde to see 
“*Sethji”. Since Sethji’s knowledge of English is as 
perfunctory as Hegde’s knowledge of Hindi, the 
ee ie could be peur such, would not be 
wo uo — except aps in a comic maga- 
zine. The result is there for all (including Sarvash. 
ris Gujral, Shinde and Pawar) to see. Hegde is out; 
and he is certainly not the last. The knife is being 
sharpened; other goats aro marked. for slaughter; 
their turn may come soon. 

Powerless Editor: I have always held that high 
salary.and perquisites spell the death of the editors 
freedom. It has led to the paradox of prestige 
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outs.de and powerlessness within. Editors must be fed, 
not “attened. T would also like to reaffirm my long- 
held view that the difference between of the 
editor and the next highest paid jo ist in the 
sam> establishment should not be- large. Disparities 
in jcurnalists’ wages have bred snobbery and destro- 
yed the camaraderie that once marked the 
profzssion. - À 

heve set out the cardinal tacts of tho Free Press 

goup-and its present tension-riden situation, 
without going into too many and ‘confusing details. 
Tho way I see it, the affairs of the Free Press group 
have a close bearing on some loudly, persistently 
and <epeatedly declared national policies in regard 
to tie press. Two of these are: “Diffusion of 
Ownarship” and “Delinking’ from industrial and 
commercial empires. s 

I telieve that the question of diffusion of owner- 
ship is one of the most mismanaged policies ever 
` announced by the Government. I do not think the 
measure as- proposed is a panacea for anything. 
How many shareholders did Tata Iron and Steel 
have and still has? Did it affect the control of the 
Tatas for a single minute? Hundreds of industrial 
enterprises have thousands of shareholders. The 
maneging agency system has been abolished. But 


control and management invariably rests with a small ` 


group or coterie.’ 

. Nothing Left to Take Over: The horrors of the 
` capitelist system have beoh aggravated in India by 
its being hitched to an archaic family system. It is 
possible for a single family — agnates, cognates, 
collaterals and siblings — to hold all shares without 
committing any breach of the provisions of the prop- 
osed Ownership Diffusion Law. The only thing 
that the proposal -did was to frighten some of the 
more simple-minded newspaper proprietors. Those 
who took the Government seriously proceeded to 
dissipate papers of newspaper companies. 

Ths case of the Free Press is an interesting illust- 
ratioc. The closing down of departments and the 
multiplication of companies has one object. If and 
when a diffusion law is enacted, the newspaper com- 
pany zhat will be taken over by the new manage- 
ment' will:be an empty shell, heavily in debt, 
econcmically not viable, and dependent for its 
accommodation, its printing and ‘other services on 
other companies owned by the present proprietors. 
It- is a pattern which the Government helped to 
bring into vogue by giving the proprietors a long, 
- obligiagly long notice to make their own arrange- 
ments to meet any situation that’ may arise, if such 
a law were passed. : ; 

_ Minority Rights: Even under capitalism, a legally 
sanctioned’ ownership structure, diffused or non- 
diffused, should be pronounced utterly worthless 
unless it ensures to all sections of the shareholder- 
owners, a reasonable share in the control and man- 
agement of the enterprises, at least a voice in it; 


and protects their interests and profits from being ' 


misdirected by any group that may gain control 
through legal devices. It would be interesting to 
know ¥ the Government is aware of the plight of 
the minority shareholders in the Free Press group, 
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and what it proposes to do about it. 
As a matter of simple fact, Ministerial declara- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, the diffusion 
roposal is dead. It was one of the numerous vict- 
of the ruling Congress party’s precipitate and 
unseemly retreat from radicalism. Whether it'will 
ever have a resurrection, I would not venture to 
prophesy. Till such time, ‘it is not a bad idea to see 
if the rights and’ interests of existing minority 


. owners cannot be better protected than it is in the 


Free Press group. : 

Then there is Diffysion’s twin brother, Delinking. 
Here we are on less concrete ground. It has never 
been too clear what is to be delinked from what. 
The Free Fress situation poses some important de- 
linking problems which deserve urgent attention. 
Most newspapers owned by Big! Business today are 
run only partly for the profits, direct and indirect; 
but more for the influence they are able to secure 
for the proprietors for use in other flelds and ende- 
avours. Often, editors are instruments of canalising 
such influence, though they are not the only ones. 

Twin Delinking: Politicians have shown themselves 
only too ready to participate in this influence pedd- 
ling game, in the case of the Free Press, as in nu- 
merous othérs. This is the first delinking needed to 
protect editorial freedom and ensure profeasional 
standards. It is a two-way delinking which needs no 
separate law, no fear of having torun the gauntlet 
of the Supreme Court. All it needs is a conscious 
effort on the part of those in power, and a resolve 
not to meddle in’ matters beyond their depth. 

The other and equalily urgently needed delinking 
is the delinking between a newspaper company and | 
a variety of other companies owned by the same 
persons — ‘advertising companies, circulation comp- 
anies, companies for supplies and purchases, for 
supplying blocks, pictures, cartoon strips and a, 
variety of other services which a newspaper needs. 
More than half the trouble ih the Free Press is due. 
to the link between the newspaper company and 
the PSOI which creams off the fits. Now there 
is an Estates Company whose function might be to 
divide the assests and reduce the profits. 

It is worth studying if the kind of arrangement 
with the PSOI can stand the test of close scrutiny 
by the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission. I doubt if it attracts the law as it 
stands. But it must be comparatively easier to ‘ex- 
tend the definition of restrictive trade practices to 
cover such cases than to enact a brand new delink- 
ing law. 

As for the employees, their fate can never be 
decided by diplomacy, cunning or influence, but by 
their own united and organised strength. Nobody 
has come up with a better alternative. In the Free 
Press, the almann was allowed to slide down the 


slope too long. A management which has tasted 
blood is not easily curbed. Barring a miracle for 
which I would to. hope, it seems extremely 


difficult now to retrieve. the sil coal Ct possible 
miracle is a quick and massive intervention by the 
Company Law Administration. That indeed would 
be a miracle, because, political influence apart, that 
administration is notoriously more dead than quick. 
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E the US Governmént had really honoured'its com- 
‘~~ mitments as stipulated by the Paris Peace Agree- 

ment, the situation’ in South Vietnam would have 

been quite different. ‘ / 

In that case, South Vietnam would have had peace, 
the South Vietnamese le of all strata, irrespect- 
ive of their political ations and religious beliefs, 
would have eliminated all divisions and enmities 
caused by the aggressive US policy. They would have 
been able together to heal the wounds of war, clear 
up the ruins, fill in the bomb craters’and build a 


_ free and happy new life. i 


However, reality shows that although the US sign- 
ed the Peace Agreement, it has not yet ended the 
war, the people living in areas under the control of 
the US stooge administration are poorer and more 


crudely repressed and persecuted than ever before. | 
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sabotage the Agreement without being 
` ed. 


While more than 200,000 political” prisoners have 
not yet been released, 50,000 other persons have 
been imprisoned by Thieu for the sole reasoñ that 
they act for peace, national concord and the impie- 
mentation of the Paris Agreement. 

Due to the failure in the war of aggression dizectly 


conducted by the US expeditionary army, and faced -` 


with public. pressure in the United States and other ` 


countries, the US Administration had to sign the 
Paris Agreement and withdraw its troops from South 
Vietnam. However, its colonialist design did net end! 
with the signing of this d t: It still continues 
the “Vietnamisation of the War’ policy with new 
moves and methods. ' fe 
In a recent issue-of a Saigon magazine, a catholic 
priest said that the US-abetted: Nguyen Van Thieu 
regime was applying four “no” policies, namely, no 


~- 


respect for its signature, no cease-fire, no peace, and . 


no national concord at all. Nguyen Van Thieu has 
openly stated: “Everything must go on as before.” 
Pacification and land-grabbing activities are regard- 
ed by them as prime strategic measures following the 
signing of the Paris Agreement. They want to deny 
the existence of the Provisional Revolut.ofiary 


` 


*Government and other political forces in South ` 


Vietnam. ; 
„ World opinion is familiar with the habit of the US 
and its henchmen, of thief crying. to stop thief. 


Many Western journalists in South Vietnam have ' 


seen with their own. 


es the serious violations by 
the US-Thien side, an 


regard them as estatlished 


fact. Nearly half. a million .violations have been ° 


committed by the. US-Thieu side. Over the past 
‘twenty months, the US and Thieu have piled and are 
piling up innumerable crimes in South Vietnan. ~., 
In the face of such*a situation, the Soutk Viet- 
namese people cannot stand by with folded arms. The 
order of the command of the South Vietnam P>ople’s 
Liberation Armed Forces, iassued*on October 15, 
d the: Thien 
means to 
uly puhish- 
One may say that the energetic punishment meted 
out by the` armed forces and people of Sonth Viet- 


1973, was a severe warning to the US 
clique that they could not use milf 


‘ nam have brought about good initial results, 


, 


~ items labelled as “‘economic 


Following its defeats, the US had to withdraw 
rom South Vietnam. But far from renouncing its 
scheme of poens neo-colonialism on South: Viet 
nam, US has sought all means to main-ain its 
lackeys, the Thieu clique. It is to be noted that the 
Thieu regime was installed and fostered by he US. 
If it still survives, it is thanks to US dollazs and 
weapons: i ba 5 

For almost two years now, contrary to its commit- 
ments clearly recorded in the Agreement, the US 
has blatantly. continned its military involyement and’ 
interference in the interdal affairs in South Vietnam 
under the guise of economic aid. The US has illeg- 
ally sent millions of tons of bombs and shells to 
South Vietnam, supplying to the Thien regime bil- 
lions of dollars of military aid on many other nilitary 

aid”. 


The US still retains in South Vietnam more than. l 


25,000 military personnel in civilian guise to com- 


mand Thieu’s machines of war and repression- which 
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, included. 100,000 regular soldiers, O penal 
defence’ soldiers, and 150,000 policemen and prison 
With ell this means and: measures, the US Admin- 
istration is trying to save the Nguyen Van Thieu 
Tegime, yhich is being shaken to its foundations. ` 
The statement of October 8, 1974, of the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government of the Republic of 
South Vretnam pointed out the cause and significance 
of the powerful struggle being waged by the South 
Vietnam3se city dwellers. This, movement is taking 
place not only in Saigon, but also in other cities 
such as Hue, Da Nañg, Cam Ranh, and spreading 
. asthe Vietnamese saying goes: “When the river is 
too strorgly contained, it will break the dykes.” The: 
South Vietnames towns-people can no longer bear the 
dictatorial, brute] and corrupt Nguyen Vaa Thieu 


Hveryéna, irrespective of his or her social standing, 
political affiliation or religion, including members of 
the Saigon National Assembly, administration and 
army, has become conscious of the fact that so long 


as Nguyen ‘Van Thieu remains in power, the war ° 


goes on, and repression, terror, exploitation and 
corrupticn remain rampant, and death poverty, 
enmity aad division are unavoidable. That is why 
everybody is raising the same demand, and an 
urgent cne, for the ouster. of Nguyen Van Thieu 
and for the establishment in Saigon of an adm- 
inistration standing for peace and national concord, 
and str.ctly implementing the Paris Agreement 
on Vietmam. All yaron and 'other peace-loving 
people m South Vietnam are rising in struggle in 
Tesponse to this urgent demand. 
The dzmands raised in the movement of the South 
Vietnam urban population at present are themselves 
very legi imate and imperative, and fully in keeping 
with the Paris Agreement on Vietnam. Precisely 
because it proceeds from its stand of scrupulously 
implemeating the Paris Agreement that the Pro- 
viional Revolutionary Government ‘supports that 
call. Support to the demand ‘for the ouster of 
Nguyen Yan Thieu is nothing except the removal 
of an obstacle on the road of struggle for the imple- 
mentation of the Paris Agreement. So long as the 
US. main-ains the warlike, fascist Nguyen Van Thieu 
clique, a.l that it says about the implementation of 
the Paris Agreement and about the South Viet- 
namese People’s right to self-determination, is mere- 
eye-wash. f 


The PRG holds that the internal problems of 
South Vietnam must be settled on the basis of the 
Paris Ag-eement on Vietnam, in the spirit of nation- 
al reconciliation and concord. However, in face of 
the seriois and continuous sabotage of the Pdris 
Agreement by the Nguyen Van Thiet clique, aided 
and abetzed by the US, the PRG and the South 
Vietnamese ple must struggle in three fields — 
political, mi and diplomatic — for the defence 
and implementation of the Agreement. That struggle 
will certainly be victorious. > `- i eo 

The lo of the South Vietnamese people in 
general end city dwellers in particular is develop- 
ing satisfactorily. Faced with the struggle of the 
urban population, the Thiou regime is trying by all 
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. rights. That is wh 


means to soothe, buy off and divide the protesters, 
and at the same time frantically and brutally repress 
and terrorise their movement. 

In November, Nguyen Van Thieu once again 
criggged in vituperation' and threats against the 
patridtic and peace activities of political,- religious 
and press organisations in the areas’ under his con- 
trol, and insulted the third political force. For its 
part, the Ford administration is doing all it possibly 
can to help Thieu weather the storm, while hatch- 
ing new schemes to save the situation. But the posi- 
tion and strength of the US and its henchmen ars 
declining. On the con , those of the South . 
Vietnamese people are rising, and are stronger than 
over. Whatever schemes the US and the Nguyen 
Van Thieu clique may resort to, they will certai 
be defeated. The South Vietnamese people wi 
march forward to achieve their ardent desires, 
namely, peace, independence, democracy and a 
better life, and national concord. 

As I havo said, the Thieu regime can only survive 
thanks to. US aid: The US continues to use it as. an 
instrument. But now, in the face of increasing diffi- 
culties, it cannot continue its costly aid to the 
P t regime in South Vietnam. That is why, thè 
US has tred by all means to force and cajole a . 
number of governments and world financial organ- 
isations into joining in the so-called ‘“‘multilateral 
aid” to Thieu with the aim of sharing with the US . 
the burden of the war and at the same time hiding 
the fact of the US interference and involvement in 
South Vietnam. i 

But many member-countries of the World Bank 
saw through ‘wicked game of tho US. They 
clearly realised that the more money Thieu gets, the 
more he will strengthen his forces of war, increase 
repression and terror against the political forces, and 
act against the South Vietnamese people’s legitimate 
several countries have strongly 
protested against this scheme of the United States. 

In this connection, on behalf of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, we express our sincere thanks to the 
Governments, international and national organisa- 
tions’ public figures and other friends for their 
strong protest against the schemes of the US during’ 


. the World Bank conference in Paris in mid-October. 


_ But, we also regret that some governments, sign- 
atory to the International Act of Vietnam, have 
given a hand to the US and! the war-like Nguyen 
Van Thieu clique to violate the Paris Agreement. 
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Raru Nader and his band of associates have had 
a, profound impact on ‘“‘commensense” con- 
ceptions of American capitalism. Instead of bury- 
ing their findings in scholarly journals, with uner- 
ring instinct they have ca the headlines time 
and , 80 that Nader is now a household word 
and his name throws up visions of angry consumers 
on the warpath. In half a dozen books and innum- 
erable articles they have provided the most com- 
prehensive exposure of co “‘misbehavionr’’. 
His views.could be described as a reaction against 
economists who talk about “freo competition”, 
laissez faire, and go about ina dream world where 
“consumer is king”, against the political theory of 
the American pragmatist school expounded by John 
' Dewey and others —a dream world of congenial 
and democtatic-pluralism. His documentations ex- 
posures shatter these illusions. Democratic plural- 
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ism? Free competition? But at the end of it all, one 
finds him in the erstwhile camp of his opponents, 
trapped on their own grounds — what is but their 
assertion of reality, he rejects — only to present 
their illusions as & solution. 
' I A 5 z 
T™ American pragmatist school denies cleas 
division of the American society but sees 
“countervailing”? locuses of power, ranging from 
churches to the trade unions which, through the 
“checks” and “balances” of the Constitution, form 
pressure groups, and they avert rule by a single 
class. Then there were the proponents of the 
“soulful corporation”: ‘No longer, the agent of 
Tietorship seeking to maximise seturn on 
investment — management sees itself as responsible 
to stockholders, employees, customers, general 
public.... The modern corporation is a ‘soulful corp- 
oration.’” i a : 
~ This image of a congenial and democratic plural- 
ism`is shattered by Mintz and Cohen (Nader’s 
associates) in their book, America Incorporated. 
They conclude: “Tho countervailing power‘ turns 
out to be mostly an accommodating power which 


transfers the results of corporate abuses from one ' 


point on the market or the environment or govern- 
mental continuum until they Jand on the point of 
least resistance — the consumer — citizen tax- 
payer.’ 

Nader, in an article ~“‘Towards a Just Economy”, 
exposed the weakness of the governmental regulat- 
ory agencies and their reluctance to serve ‘the con- 
sumer. ‘‘Most of the governmental agencies that 
are sD to be concerned with the health and 
safty of consumer are also promoting the industries 
that cause the consumer harm.....The regulatory 
agencies themselves.at best merely act as referees 
and at worst represent business interests in govern- 
ment’? The “regulatory industrial~complex” 
comes to- represent regulatory complicity with cor- 
porate interests. He cites the example of the Food 
and Drug Administration where corporate manipul- 
ation is so strong that an estimated 70 per cent of 
the agency’s standards are proposed by the “regul- 
ated” industry itself. 

Through Mark Green, et al — “Who Run Cong- 
ress?” — he turns his criticism to the Congress, the 
legislative branch of the Government. It shows how 
the Congress is bought off by special interests to, 


secure congressional appointments to regulatory . 


agencies. It gives details of congressional conflicts 
with banks, legal firms, oil, communications and 
other industries. It documents’ abuses such as 
selling of candidates to voters through well-funded 
political gampaigns, the control wielded by lobby- 
ists, free public relations made -available to incum- 
bents, secrecy in government, and the despotism of 
the seniority system. The Nader report and ‘books 
are invaluable as a source of information on the 
internal. workings of government and corporate 
~hierarchies. i 
They tum their critique to the *‘concept” of the 
“controlled market economy”. They attack 
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notions that corporate glantism and monopoly is 
econ y rational, counter that economic con- 
centration has nothing to do with ‘productive or 
technological efficiency, dispute that size is a neces- 
sary pre-equisite for long-range planning and the 
contenticn that enormity of size enhances Restarch 
and Development. The “highly concentrated ind- 
ustries resist technology and investment unless com- 
petition forces them to move ahead’’.® 

They point out that regulatory agencies did the 
concentretion and mionopolisation of the economy 
in every way, are often accomplices in schemes to 
mergers afd interlocking by giants to obtain a 
strangletold on the economy. These monopolies with 
their anticompetitive market manipulation, monop- 
oly power, have successfully prevented innovations 
and are creators of pollution. _Examples have been 
provided in the Nader Commission Report on air 
pollution, Vanishing Air.* 

On the expansion of monopoly power: “In 1968, 
the 100 largest ‘corporations had a greater share of 
manufac-uring assets than the 200 largest in 1950, 
and the 200 largest in 1968 controlled a share equal 
to that hald by the thousand largest in 1941.”” In 
1967, ‘‘icstitutional investors held one trillion dollars 
in asseste. Of this sum 607 billion dollars, or 60 per 
cent, waz held by trust so ela of the forty- 
_ nine conmercial banks that the staff surveyed. 
Six banks in New York city alone had 64.4 billion 
dollars” 3 

Nader has much to say about the role of the 
multi-national corporations (MNCs) in the world 
economy In the statement to the group of eminent 
persons in the UN, it is stated: “Serious international 
problem caused by ‘world corps’ is the way they 
manipulete or play off nations,. governments, rulers, 
against each other. Since they operate globally and 


nation-states do not, they can exploit weaknesses in | 


the polic.es or laws of specific countries .... Unions 
are especially frustrated by this playing off of 
nations, since strike in an ITT subsidiary in Spain 
: simply means that ITT increases production else- 
where and lets the strikers cool their heels while 
its empires suffer little .... Thus, the world corps 
become 2 pump primer for instability and inequd- 
lity ... Often alternatively descri as the rich 
getting richer and the poor getting poorer .... In- 
creasing number of poor countries economic actions 
become responsible to superiors ... who are citizens 
of other countries ... if a similar chain of command 
existed m public organisations, the poor country 
would be deemed a colony.’” 


0 


wt solutions does he propose to the ills of the 
system which he so brilliantly documents and 
exposes? While cataloguing the symptoms of the 
malady of the'system most effectively, he proves a 
disappoiatment when he tries to explain the causes 
and prescribing a cure. i 

In the recommendations and conclusions of Van- 
ishing Ar, we find: “The only way to deal with 
problem of corporate gargantuanism, especially in 
the auto industry, is to dissolve the major com- 
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` panies and to establish an 


humbet of small 
corporations ... a reduction in the siz@-of huge ‘duto- 
mobile corporations is the first step towards créat- 
ing a balance of power between the people -and ‘the 
pollutors. Trpe competition, in an ee Which 
has forgotteh the meaning of the word, would shift 
some profit — making energies in the direction of 


. quality products (including, of Course, ' prodtiicts 


which do not pollute).”?” 

In the Interstate Commerce Cothmission, thé sotù- 
tion proposed to' the tailroad dilemma is to break 
up the rail monopolies. 

Naderite critiques of cofporate dapitalism is 
moulded by a blend of modern liberalism and cons- 


_ervative laissez faire independence, they maintain 


that a more competitive and open market is more 
productive and socially beneficial. They view econ- 
omic “bigness” as an aberration, the consolidation of 
economic and political power as “distortions” of even 
as an irrational fad for bigness: Underlying Nader’s 
programme for corporate reform is his belief that 
a return to a highly competitive ‘‘free market” and 
the break up of the ‘‘trusts’” would democratise 
America and increase consumer sovereignty? For 
doing all this, he lays his hope on the Congress. 
“Nothing compares with the Congress’as the initiat- 
ing hope of. reclaiming America. By reclaiming 
Congress, America revolutionises itself. For, ih 
doing so, there is a required build-up of citizenship, 
expertise, and stamina such ‘as this country has 
never seen.” |! The Naderites believe that the cause 
of the malady is the lack of existing legislation or 
improper enforcement. Legislators and litigation 
are central to Nader’s strategy to bring the mo 
olies under public control. . 

At the same time he calls on the citizenry as an 


“extra-governmental force to ensure that hie PrP 
d. To 


osed reforms would be énacted and enforce 
accomplish this mobilisation, he divides ‘“‘citizen- 
ship” into three'related classes of citizens working 
to make democracy safe for the consumer — “the 
professional citizen’’,’ the Sa i citizen, 
and the ‘ -time citizen”. 

The prime movers are the professional citizens 
whose main function is to act as lobbyists attempt- 
ing to influence the attitudes of Congress, for exam- 
ple, consumer and environmental lobbies. Another 
example is the Public Interest Research Group 
(PIRG) which he hopes to establish on a state-wide 
basis to act as informed watchdog institutions. Sup- 
port for such an institution, he foresees, would come 
from foundations, private gifts, dues paid by con- 
sumers and professions, or by Government subsidies. 
Thus, the core of the movement would function as 
an elite research and educational institution; on the 
Government payroll, if possible. z 

Next on the echelon is the “citizenship on the 
job”. It is a call to the lower and middle levels of 
corporate management to enforce corporate respons- 
ibilities through “‘the ethic of proper and prudent 
whistle-blowing’’, that is, the upon the lower 
and middle-level managers and technocrats to throw 
aff their conformity (of being “the organisation 
man’’) and blow their hata ie whistles, , thus 
setting off the managerial revolution. > 
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' Lastly, the ‘part-time citizenship” — the mob- 
ilisation of the consumers into e groups to 
asscrt consumer sovereignty, to insure that regul- 
atory agencies regulate and legislatures legislate on 

their behalf. i 
-© What about the international scene? (qoutes from 
his Statement to Eminent Persons in UN): 

“More ideally, I think the world’s people would 
be better off with a highly competitive decentralised 
economic system heavily patterned after a cooper- 
ative form of organisation with a strong consumer 
control at the lotal, regional and national levels.” 

“I think, quite clearly that economies of gcale are 
' permissible for cooperative-type organisations and 
technological development is possible in cooperative- 
type organisation. J think also that there has to be 
anew way of generating entrepreneurism — local 
entrepreneurism which will work in areas that the 
multinationals have absolutely no interest in ... but, 
if we based on assumption of a continuing and 
international economic system characterised by 
increasingly large MNC — if we do not talk about 
alternatives or displacement systems — I think we 
have to recognise the following points: that we will 
never get any fundamental reform, we will never 
get an expansion of the potential of these aggregates 


of capital, without bringing the issues to the people ' 


all over the world.... What we need ... is somehow 
to develop a mechanism where the legitimately 
documented abuses, where the potentialities, where 
the differential kinds ‘of behaviour between these 
companies can be conveyed in their human and 
real day-to-day terms to the world’s people.” 

“Assuming the structure of the MNs, there must 
be enforcement of anti-trust laws, they must compete 
with one another — not only puce competition but 
technology competition as well — 
pete or they must be viewed as indeed what they 
are, a kind of state capitalism that should be subject 
to far more explicit participation and ownership.” 

He suggests: 

(1) The UN must scrutinise the MNCs; it sbould 
hold the firms accountable to more than the profit 
statements. ` , 

(2) UN must collect and publish far more spccific 
data about the multinationals to formulate effective 

licies. 

(3) To hold corporations more structurally ac- 
countable — build controles into their birthright, 
the corporate charter. 

(4) UN must formulate parallel and strict terms 
in their chartering mechanism — a “law corporate” 
can be developed. 

— The entry of a multinational into an economic 
relationship in a particular country should be 
conditioned. ' ; 

— Political restrictions should be placed on corp- 
orate behaviour. 

— Serious limits should be placed on the home 
country’s intrusion when there is dispute between 
host country and the MNCs. 


m 


Tz poverty of Nader’s solutions stems from a 
failure to understand the nature of the economy, 


2 


either they com- .- 


the role of the state and the position of various 
classes. Hence, his criticism of the American capita- 
list system remains “ethical” and the solutions 
voluntarist and utopian. 

The economy could be considered to ba divided 
into three spheres — the spheres of production, 
circulation (exchange) and distribution which -are 
interrelated and form a totality. Vulgar economists 
have always tried to artificially te the three 
spheres. While the sphere of production they con- 
sider to be subjected to natural laws and cannot 
be interfered with, the sphere of distribution (the 
share of the products), however, can be changed as 
desired. Thus, legal change, policies of state, are 
instrumental in changing the laws of distribution. 
It is characteristic of Nader that he see the ills of 
capitalism in the distribution — the poor ‘consumer, 
and the consolidation of economic power. But no- 
where does he see the exploitation of wage labour 
and the creation of surplus value. 

Corresponding to a historically specific mode of 
production, there exists determinate modes of 
circulation and distribution. In the capitalist society, 
itis the mode of production which determines the 
mode of circulation and distribution. If a more 
equitable distribution is required or other abuses 
nullified the target cannot but be the mode of prod- 
uction. But more about this later. 

The relation between social classes and the state 
is an objective system of regular connections — 
hence the relations between the captains of giant 
corporations and the state is an objective relation. 
If the function of a state in determinate social form- 
ation'and the interest’ of the dominant class 
coincides, it is by reason of the system itself. The 
state is precisely that factor of cohesion of a social 
formation — and a factor of reproduction of the 
conditions of production of a system that itself 
determines the domination of one class over the 
others. , 

On another plane, Nader is trapped within the 
system of economists for whom the real problem of 
economics — the economiès — is the utilisation of 
scarce resources most effectively in the creation of 
wealth. They consequently do not accept that the 
capitalist economy is not the production of wealth 
(use values) but values — the aim is accumulation. 
Capitalism is driven by the laws of time economy. 
The development of large MNCs has a material 
basis in technological features of the process of 
pornruon and distribution — the lowering of costs 

y saving time. This leads to the growth of large 
firms capable of realising potential scale economies 
(reflect indivisibilities and interdependency in the 
material basis of production and distribution). The 
relation between techniques and organisational j 
forms is a feature of the capitalist system of 
economy. 
~ Corporate inequality results in the long run from 
the existence of economies of scale — connected 
to the time economy in direct form. Capitalism is 
the discontinuous development of the division of 
labour and of instruments of labour 7 this led to 


- (Continued on page 34) 
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Saints 
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OUTH Africa has never been 


so cose to expulsion from , 


the United Nations as recently. 
Only the use of the veto by the 
represertatives of United States, 
Britain and France in defiance 
of the opinion of the majority of 
_ the Security Council, would save 
its membership. An African 
resojution had ; been moved 
demanding the immediate expul- 
sion of South Africa from the 
UN for constant violations of 
the UN. Charter and the Universal 
Declarazion of Human Rights. 
The Western ‘“‘trio”’ has thus 
once again demonstrated its solid- 
arity with the White racist re- 
gime which remains the main 
obstacle on the road to complete 
' liberation of the African cont- 
inent. Besides, the use of veto 
by Western erage indicates 
ominous fore gs. It has been 
applied at a time when the inter- 
national community is trying to 
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help inore offectively. the 


st the White minority re- 
gimes in South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 

The problem of apartheid has 
been on the UN agenda since 
1952. The General Assembly 
and the Security Council have 
repeatedly qualified the policy of 
apartheid as a crime against 


humanity and a threat to peace | 
. and international security. At 


one time, the General Assembly 
had suggested to all its member- 


, States to sever diplomatic rel- 


ations with the South Africa and 
to employ economit sanctions 
against it. 

However, the leading Western 


- imperialist powers turned a deaf 


ear to this appeal for fear of 
jeopardising their capital invest- 
ed in.South Africa and the huge 
profits they make there. In fact, 
the shameful alliance between 
the imperialist powers and, racist 
regime in South Africa is un- 
doubtedly one of the factors that 
keep apartheid alive. 

According to a report from 
Washington published in the 
Johannesburg Star earlier this 
year, the South African exports 
to the USA, far from diminish- 
ing, grew from 549 million 
dollars to 678 million dollars in 


- 1973. This might well be the 


reason why the US has on many 
occasions declared in the UN 
that in combating apartheid and 
racism ‘“‘contact, dialogue and 
persuasion are the right means, 


, however, slow their working may 


be”. Similarly, Britain and 


‘France have also been giving the 


racist regime not only material 
but also moral support. 

It is not a secret that the 
European Economic Community 
maintains. especially close tivs with 
the South African Republic and 
other states pursuing the policy 
of apartheid. The EEC is emerg- 
ing as the major source of: sup- 
port for the South African White 
racist regime. It is from the EEC 
that South Africa-gets most of 
its arms and trade. The pattern 
that is emerging, is one in which} 
South Africa is being used as a 


in South Africa, Britain is obvi- 
ously the most important. ‘Many 
British companies are established - 
in South Africa and many use it . 
as the base for their African op- 
erations. Many British industries 
have a substantial. trade with 
South Africa. 

British investors have an ehor- 
mous amount of money invested 
in South Africa. In. 1970, their 
investment in the South African 
Republic along with other coun- 

' tries of the sterling area amoun- 
ted to about 2,000 million pound .. 
sterling or 58 per cent of all . 
foreign investment. Moré than ' 
500 British companies have sub- 
sidiaries there. In comparison 
to this colossal investment of 
sterling area countries, dollar 
area countries own 15 per cent 
of the foreign investments and 
the West European, 21 per cent. 

The British jo Intern- 
ational Affairs sometime ago 
suggested that South Africa, with 
the aid of powerful imperialists, 
is attempting to develop a system 


“ which will eventually transform 


the southern and central African 
Complex into client states of the 
apartheid regime. 
cAlthough Britain holds the 
larger percentage of total foreign 
investment in South Africa, the 
mounting degree ~of interest in 
South Africa by the giant US 
multinational corporations, which ‘ 
are centred in key industries, is 
-to bo seen not merely from their 
high profit motive point of view, 
but also in the context of the 
fact that close inter-relations 
between the giant corporations, 
the mili and the US Govern-, 
ment signifies increasing penetra- 
tion‘of Africa by the USA, as 
part of its strategic cold war 
manoeuvrings. 3 
Initially, the US monopolies 
were attracted to South Akia’ 
rich mineral deposits and the 
attendant prospects of high 
profit. But, subsequently, their 
economic interests were inex- 
tricably intertwined with long- 
range political and military cons- 
iderations. 
US monopoly capital’s desire 


base for economic operations potj to consolidate its position in 


only'in Africa, but also in the 
Southern hemisphere. 

Of all the Western countries 
which have economic interests 


- 


South Africa and to maintain 

the racist regime was determined 

-by Washington’s aggressive post- 

war political line directed against 
; ie 
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the forces of soclaliam and the 
_ national liberation movement and 
by the policy of the South Afri- 
can monopolies aimed at con- 
solidating the colonjalist and 
racist regimes in South Africa. 

In the per period, the 
share -of US capital in foreign 
investments in South Africa’s 
industry had beon steadily rising, 
but in late fifties and early 
sixties, there was a reduction in 
investments by other imperialist 
powers in that drea. This pro- 
coss was most pronounced during 
the rise of the national liberation 
struggle when following the 
Sharpeville massacre in March 
1960, a severe financial crisis hit 
South Africa in 1961-62 and 
foreign. capital began to flee the 
country. 

The combined. loans from 
unidentified US lenders, the 
International Monetary Fund, 
and the World Bank during the 
post-Sharpeville crisis effectively 
set the stage for massive inflow 
of investment in South Africa by 
the large US corporations during 
the past decade. These corpora- 
tions include Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler, Union Carbide, 
US Steel, Charles Englehard, 
Firestone, Goodyear, Standard 
Oil of California, Texaco, Mobil, 
Esso, and the Dow Chemicals 
which manufacture napalm. 

According to the UN Unit on 
Aparthied Report 1970, the aver- 
age return on the United States 
direct investment in South Africa 
(ranging from 17 to 21 per cent 
annually) for the period’ 1960-68, 
recorded substantially higher 
rates than the average rates of 
total United States overseas 
direct investment (10 to 11 per 
cent annually) for the same 
p While the total US direct 

vestment earning were on the 
average 27 per cent more than its 
net direct investment flows in the 
sixties, its investment earnings 
in South Africa were more than 
double its net direct investment 
outflows to that country. 

Notwithstanding UN resol- 
utions, the Westen imperialist 
countries are continuing to 
supply South Africa with such 
sophisticated weaponry and the 
technological know-how to help 
develop South Africa’s arms ind- 
ustry to self-sufficiency. This 
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support for the South African 
tary machine is being pro- 
vided particularly by US, Britain, 
France, Italy and West 
Germany. 

A good example of this col- 
laboration by the Western corp- 
orations in the ‘arms industry is 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
the British multi-national chemi- 
cals combine. The ICI has a 
42.5 per cent share in the African 


_ Explosives and ‘Chemical Ind- 


ustries. The chemical industry 
in South Africa, one of the 
fastest growing sectors of the 
economy, itself rests on two pillars 
of explosives and chemicals. 
AECI, in partnership with the 
Pretoria regime, and another 
firm, Santrachem, partly owned 
by British Petroleum, are manu- 
facturing virtually the 
needs of the regime in the ex- 
plosives field. 

The interlocking relationship of 
the Western industry and the 
military needs of apartheid are 
rarely better shown. As & recent 


book (The South Africa Con- | 


nection: Western Investment in 
Apartheid, p 26) examining the 
role of British firms in South 
Africa commented: 
base of the explosive industry, 
British technology helped to 
build up a sophisticated chemi- 
cals sector and also moved into 
processing and canning, chiefly 
for the export market.” 

France also became the main 
fas a of military equipment 
to South Africa since the partial 
embargo by the British Labour 
Government. French Panhard 
armoured cars are manufactured 
under licence in South Africa. 


The production of French Mirage` 


fighter planes is to be followed 
by the production of light trans- 
port aircraft. There is also a 
programme to assemble 300 
Italian ground-attack aircraft. 
According to London-based 
Institute of Strategic Studies, 
since 1969, Sonth Africa has 
been importing more arms than 
all the other African countries 
south of Sahara put together. 
Thus, in view of this deep- 
tooted military collaboration 


- between the White racist regime 


in South Africa and the patron 
saints of apartheid, it did not 
look strange that while demands 


entire - 


“On the.. 


wore being made in the Security 
Council for the expulsion of- 
South Africa from the UN, 
Capetown waters rippled recently 
with 21 mulvoes fired from the 
cruiser Blake in honour of 
Voersters’ racist regime. Na- ` 
turally Pretoria welcomed ` the 
British ships as its diplomatic 
victory regarding it as a counter- 
balance to the cfirrent campaign 
for South Africa’s expulsion from 
the UN. 

London’s backing is not the 
only consolation for the racists 
in their trying hour. As it is 
clear from the confidential docu- 
ments of the US Department 
obtained by the Washington Post, 
the rapprochement with Voer- 
ster’s regime has been in the 
plans of US diplomacy since 
1970. When South Africa’s 
Information Minister Cornelius 
Mulder visited the US recently, 
he had enough topics to ‘discuss 
with the military officials, there. 

In the meantime, the top 
secret communication centres m 
Silvermine (South Africa): have - 
turned into vigilant electronic 
eyes of the Pentagon scanning 
the Indian Ocean. As a result,’ 
the US Naval Command is in- 
formed of the , and coord- 
inates the activities of all ships 
within the range of 5,000 miles. 
Besides, the talks are drawing to 
a close on the purchase by Pret- 
oria of heavy US, “Sikorsky” 
helicopters meant for patrolling 
the now explosive frontier with 
Mozambique. 

' South Africa is thus preparing 
for the last decisive battle against - 
the rising liberation movements 
in the continent. In their efforts to 
strengthen the ‘White bastion”, 


- the racist leaders hopefully’ look 


towards the West, from where 
the most modem arms continue 
to flow into South Africa. The 
White governments of the US 
and Britain fear that their stakes 
in the racist South Africa will be 
in jeopardy if they do not support 
the system of exploitation which 
they have actively abetted. : 

This fear of insecurity has 
increased because of the sudden 
collapse of fascism in Portugal 
and the transfer of power to 
African hands in Mozambique 
and the impending liberation of 
Angola. 
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article says: “The views expressed in the article are 
of the author in his personal capacity and the 
Department of Company Affairs is in no way com- 
mitted to them.’’) 

B. Datta, in his article, explained how there is a 
tremencous growth in the concentration of economic 
power ir a few monopoly houses: “The MIC had, 
on a rough basis, placed aggregate assets of the 
Private corporate sector excluding banking comp- 
anies af Rs 5,552 crores in 1963-64 (p 122 of MIC 
Report) On this basis, the Commission arrived at 
the conclusion that ‘the proportion of the assets of 
the 75 Groups to those of all non-Government and 
non-banking companies, therefore, works out at 
46.9 pe: cent’, the assets for the year 1963-64 for 
the 75 Iadustrial Houses having been placed atRs 
2,605.8 crores. By 1967-68, the assets of these ~ 
Houses, as mentioned earlier, increased to Rs 
4,032.4 >rores. On the other hand, the assets of the 
entire pr.vate corporate sector excluding banking com- 
panies cn a rough calculation appear to have reached 
the level of Rs 7,500 crores in 1967-68. On this basis, 
the share of the 75 Industrial Houses, in terms of 
the assets owned by them, would work out at 53.8 
per cent of the total indicated for the entire private 
corporae sector. In other words, the concentration 
io terms of control over the community’s funds in- 
creased from 46.9 percent in 1963-64 to 53.8 per 
cent in 1967-68. Over the samo poriod, the increase 
in the total assets of the entire private corporate 
sector was of the order of only.35 per cent. In 
absolute terms, of the total increase of nearly Rs 
1,948 crores in assets of the entire private corporate 
sector, the 75 Industrial Houses accounted for an 
increase of Rs, 1,426 crores, that is, nearly 73 per cent 
of the total.” 

It is shocking to note the phenomenal growth of 
some of the Big Business houses during the period 
1963-64 to 1967-68. For instance, the assets of the 
House of Mafatlal increased during the period by 
195.9 per cent, Bitlas by 96.6 per cent, Sri Ram by 
96.4 per cent, etc. (see Table 2) 

The assets of the public companies under the 
Birlas roso from Rs 51 crores (estimated) in 1951 to 


Rs 113 crores in 1958, to Rs 293 crores in 1964, to ` 


Rs 576 2rores in 1968, to Rs 800 crores (estimated) 
in 197-72. That of the Tatas rose from Rs 95 
. crores i 1951 to nearly Rs 280 crores in 1958, to 
Rs 418 -crores in 1964, to Rs 505 crores in 1966, to 
Rs 585 crores in 1967-68, and further to Rs 850 
crores (estimated) in 1972. 

‘The phenomenal growth of monopolies in the 
country, concentration of economic power in a 
few Big Business houses, has led to the concentra- 
tion of and control over production and distribution 
of commodities in many sectors. 

From the Report of the Monopoly Inquiry Com-~ 
mission (1965), we can find tremendous “*product- 
wise concentration” in the country. It has given a 
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general picture of the concentration position of about 
100 products, specially selected by it, in view of their 
importance to the ordinary consumer. Percentage of 
the share of the top three enterprises in food: articles, 
fuel, household goods, medicines, conventional ne- 
cessities, transport goods, building materials, is very 
high. 

Among these 100 products, the share of the top 
three enterprises varies from 75 to 100 per cent in-65 
products, 60 to 75 per cent in ten products and 
50 to 60 per cent in eight products. The other 17 
products for which concentration is less than 50 
per cent -are clothing, etc., for which the industries 
concerned did not furnish figures as stated by the 
Commission itself! 

If the top three enterprises in each product could 
control the production and distribution of about 100 
products which are needed by the ordinary con- 
sumer, then who is responsible for the continuous 
Price rise? 

Let us see who is the culprit for rising prices in 
the very words of the Commission. ‘Our study of 
product-wise concentration brings out prominently 
the fact that in a large number of industries, a single 
undertaking is the only supplier or at least has to 
‘its credit a very large portion of the market as 
compared with its competitors. Such an undertaking 
has the power to dictate the price of the commodity 
or services it supplies and to regulate its volume of 
production in such a manner as to maximise its pro- 
fits. This power is what is generally understood 
by the;words ‘monopoly power’... 

“It is sufficient for our purpose to notice that it 
is generally agreed that when a few big sellers 
dominate the market there will ordinarily be a high 
probability of their coming to some kind of agre- 
ement or understanding — whether formal or not — 
about the price and output, by which a monopolistic 
power is shared between themselves....” (Report. of 
the MIC, p 125) 

(li) Now let us see the role of the landlord class 
in our economy. Though the agrarian policies of the 
bourgeoisie ended the zamindari and other statutory 
semi-feudal landlordism, strong remnants ‘of feudal 
and semi-feudal relations still exist and capitalist 
landlords, rich peasantry, emerged who dominate 
the rural. side. After ‘the zamindari abolition the 
zamindars were paid compensation of about Rs 650 
crores at the cost of the down-trodden peasantry. 

Households owning above 30 acres of land, const- 
itute a meagre 3.21 per cent of the total number of 
households, but hold with them as much ag 23.65 
per cent of the total privately owned land, that is, 
about eight crores of acres of land (according to the 
17th National Sample Survey). By and. large, the 
concentration in land is not changed in spite of the 
ceiling acts so far. Besides, the control of-these land- 
lords extend even to the Government's cultivable 
wastelands. Thus, land concentration in.a few hands 
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still remains in the rural areas. 

In all the Plan periods (including the three Annual 
Plans) since 1950-51 to 1973-74, the expenditure in- 
curred on agriculture and allied programmes was Rs 
5,887 crores and irrigation Rs 2,957 crores, totalling 
Rs 8,844 crores. The main benefits of this huge 
amount of investment have gone to a very small 
percentage of landlords and rich peasantry. Because 
they dominate the village power structure, they could 
grab every facility created by the planning. They 
looted almost all the credit facilities through coop- 
eratives and other Government sources, while the 
poor and middle peasants are left at the mercy of 
usurious money lenders. 

The upper strata, particularly the landlords and 
rich peasants, are mainly benefited through the 
schemes for irrigation development and agricultural 
development, such as supply of modern machinery, 
better seeds, fertilisers, etc. 

In the report to the Twenty-first National Confer- 
ence, the All-India Kisan Sabha states that despite 
all the commercialisation of agriculture, nearly 60 
per cent of the total agricultural produce is still for 
direct consumption and only about 40 per cent goes 
to the market. Major part of this 60 per cent is 
consumed by small peasant producers and the bulk 
of the marketable surplus comes from the production 
of landlords and the rich peasants. 

Having been placed in an advantageous position 
in production, ihe landlords and the rich peasants 
alone can command the bulk of the marketable surp- 
plus. These people can hold and hoard their stocks 
as long as they desire when the working peasantry 
is forced to sell away some of his productions to pay 
his taxes, debts, etc. at a very low rate to the millers, 
speculators, wholesalers and hoarders. For exam- 
ple, in January 1974, paddy was sold by small farm- 
ers at Rs 56 per bag of 75 kg, whereas the same 
was sold at about Ra90 to Rs 100 after six months 
by the landlords and traders in Andhra Pradesh. The 
price mechanism and market manipulation hit the 


peasants. 

The landlord, the moneylender, wholesale dealer, 
mill owner, often combined in the same person, con- 
trol the major part of the production and distribution 
of the agricultural produce of the marketable surplus 
in the countryside. He holds, hoards and sells at his 
will to mint profits. 

The landlord class of 5 per cent of the rural house- 
holds, could extract huge profits and have savings, 
which is spent lavishly on palatial buildings. grand 
marriages and other luxurious functions, resulting 
in unproductive expenditure.. 

If this class of a tmy number is not responsible 
for the rising prices and crisis, who else? 

(iit) Now comes the role of the foreign state 
monopoly capital. Our country's dependence on the 
assistance of the developed capitalist countries has 
increasingly landed us in very difficult situation. The 
assistance from the developed capitalist countries 
rose to Rs 13,433 crores by 1973-74. The debt burd- 
en has been mounting rapidly. Debt-servicing, 
consisting of amortisation and interest payments, 
increased from Rs 23.8 crores in the First Plan 
period to Rs 119.4 crores in the Second Plan period, 
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to Rs 542.6 crores in the Third Pion period (five 
years), to Rs 512.2 crores in 1973-74 (in a single 
year). Debt repayments have thrown us at the 
mercy of the developed capitalist countries. 

The disastrous devaluation of the Rupee in 1966 
by the Government had given a staggering blow to 
the Indian economy. Devaluation is the logical 
conclusion of the policy of concessions pursued by 
the Government towards the imperialist and domes- 
tic monopoly interests. Though the Government 
claimed that the Rupee had been devalued by 
36.5 percent only, n reality it was devalued by 
57.5 percent. A dollar which cost Rs 4.76 before 
devaluation cost Rs 7.50 ofter devaluation. It is 
quite clear that we had to pay Rs 2.74 more for 
every dollar after devaluation, which works out to 
57.5 per cent more than what we paid before 
devaluation. 

We had to pay more rupees for our imports and 
get less dollars against our exports) Woe were the 
losers both as sellers and buyers. For every dollar 
worth of goods imported we had to pay Rs 7.50 
instead of Rs 4.75, or, Rs 2.74 more than what we 
paid previously. Likewise, to get a dollar we had 
to export goods worth Rs 4.76 before devaluation, 
but Rs 7.50 after devaluation, or, Rs 2.74 more than 
what we paid before devaluation. Now we can under- 
stand the colossal loss which we sustained in our 
foreign trade due to the devaluation and unequal 
trade. In 1965-66, before devaluation, our trade 
deficit was of the value of 127 crore dollars or 
Rs 603 crores. After devaluation, in 1966-67, our 
trade deficit was of the order of 123 crore dollars or 
Rs 922 crores. We can clearly see how our economy 
incurred heavy losses due to devaluation. 

We had to export goods worth about Rs 603 
crores to pay for the trade deficit of 127 crore 
dollars in 1965-66. After devaluation, we had to 
export goods worth about Rs 922 crores of rupees to 
pay for the trade deficit of 123 crore dollars. Now 
we can see we had to pay more than fifty per cent 
for the same amount of dollars. Besides trade Joss, 
our external debt increased by 57.5 per cent. The 
criminal slashing increased our import bills and the 
payments for foreign debts which, in turn, decreased 
our export income. 

The tremendous rise in our import prices hit 
large sections of industry and the consumers in our 
country due to the steep rise in prices of the products. 
We had toexport more goods to earn foreign ex- 
change after devaluation, hitting the consumers at 
home. The devaluation of the Rupee had forced 
inflationary pressures and price rise. The whole 
sale price index increased from 152.7 in 1964-65 to 
1965-66 by about 8 percent. But after devaluation, 
the index rose to 191.3 in 1966-67, or by about 16 
per cent over the previous year (Base 1952-53 = 
100). The devaluation of the Rupee opened the 
floodgates of plunder. The monopoly forces of the 
imperialist countries and also of our country fleeced 
the people both as sellers and buyers, striking a 
body blow to our economy. 

The PL 480 funds which were pushed into our 
economy, have created tremendous inflationary pres- 
sure in our economy. 
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Table 2 


THE GROWTH OF PAID-UP CAPITAL AND ASSETS 





(Rs crores) 
Ps 
Year Paid-up Capital Assets ' 
ataare i i ee eS 
1963-64 as per MIC Report 646.5 2605.9 
As on 31 December 1966, as shown in the l 
ILPIC Report i `776.8 3418.5 
Percentage increase in 1966 over 1963-64 20.2 31.2 
1967-68 (as now worked out) ; , 907.3 à 4032.4 
Percentage increase in 1967-68 over 1963-64 ; 
' level l 40.3 54.7 
Lai n aun T 
Assets (Rs crores) 
- As per MIC report As per ILPIC (as on 1967-68 Per cent increase 
Industrial Houses 1963-64 31-12-66) in 1967-68 over 
1963-64 
Tata 417.72 505.36 584.63 39.9 
Birla 292.72 457.84 575.60 96.0 
Martin Burn 149.61 153.06 174.29 16.5 
Bangur 77.91 104.31 124.88 60.3 
A.G.C 77.36 89.80 105.84 36.8 
Thapar 7190 98.80 103.30 43.7 
Sahu Jain / 67.69 | 58.75 79.68 17.7 
Bird Heilgers 60.10 68.62 ` 78.62 30.8 
J.K. Singhania 59.20 ' 66.84 78.75 33.0 
Surajmull Nagarmull 57.37 95.62 107.34 87.1 
Walchand 55.17 81.11 86.24 54.7 
Shri Ram 54.68 74.13 107.41 96.4 
Scindia 46.96 55.98 65.44 39.4 
Goenka ` 46.96 i 65.34 64.55 37.5 
Mafatlal 45.91 92.70 135.87 195.9 
Sarabhai 43.16 56.71 72.58 68.2- 
Andrew Yulo 41.89 46.75 54.12 29.2 
Killick 41.50 51.07 62.10 49.6 
LCI 36.89 50.06 5101 38.5 
Kilachand 35.13 37.22 \ 39.72 | 13.1 
Oe t a SS SSS 
TOTAL 1779.82 2752.07 54.6 


2310.07 
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accordance with the Indo-US ee on 
February 18, 1974, on the PL 480 funds, the Gov- 
ernment can utilise Rs 350 — Rs 400 crorcs in the 
Fifth Plan period in our economy while the Ameri- 
can Embassy can use Rs 152.6 crores freely. The 
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release of a very large amount of Rs 1816.6 crores 
of the PL 480 rupee funds in our country will cause 
a great inflationary pressure. ; 
(To be continued) ' 
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T= greatness of any revolution 
is partly derived from the 
great men associated with it. But 
the Chinese revolution, supported 
by vast masses, presents a queer 
picture. 

It was led by Mao, a believer 
in militarist methods of govern- 
ment, and supported by abnormal 
characte-s like Chou En-lai, Chen 
Po-ta, Kang Sheng, and others, 
who resemble more the scheming 
mandarias who were for centuries 
associated with the Dragon Thr- 
one of Caina- 

Throughout its history, the 
Chinese state has been notéd for 
its oppression, for its militarist 
philosophy and expansionist tend- 
encies. Natureʻ'and history made 
the Chicese insular, and their 
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world outlook carried the sympt- 
oms of inbreeding of genes and 
thoughts. 

Lao Tzu preached quietism; 
Confucius — the grandeur of the 
state; and Shang Yang — the mil- 
itarist philosophy. It was Shang 
Yang who won in the end. 

China does not stand the final 
test of a socialist state by the 
nature of its international policy. 
By accepting the form of Marx- 
ism, while rejecting its true cont- 
ent, Mao brought about a perm- 
anent conflict within tbe Chinese 
communist ideology and political 
organisation. 5 

“Power comes from the barrel 
of a gun,” “politics is the com- 
manding force” — these may be 
the abracadabra of Mao’s tho- 
ughts, but they express the quint- 
essence of Chma’s military psy- 
chosis. From the very inception 
of the new Chinese regime, its 
domestic effort is directed to 
make China a powerful military 
state. Everything is subordinated 
to this objective. 

A major part of the Maoist 
doctrine is devoted to questions of 
war, its role in the historical pro- 
cess and its character in the 
contemporary epoch. There is 
no wonder in this. Mao believes 
in the inevitability of wars and 
conflicts. 

Equally significant is another 
fact. The Chinese state tends to 
get organised on military lines. 
And so do Ching’s political part- 
ies. The fact that two major 
Chinese political parties in our 
times — the Kuomintang and the 
Communist Party of China — 
came to be dominated by military 
men is not just a mere chance, 
but reflects deeper historical inst- 
incts of’ the ruling class. l 

The Hen race that was confin- 
ed mostly to Central China has 
brought under its inheritance a 
vast empire. Sixty 
Chinese territory belongs to the 
conquered peoples. This was the 
Achille’s heel of China. Mao 
tries, therefore, to submerge the 
minorities in a sea of the Han 
race. 

Chusei Suzuki says in a histor- 
ical study of China that while 
India absorbed its foreign conqu- 
erors and not their home territ- 
ory, China absorbed both. Thus, 
it absorbed the territories of its 
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Manchu and Mongol: conquerors, 
and, what is more, also claimed 
all the conquests of the dynasties 
of its conquerors. , ` ` 
The court historians? of China 
played a unique role in the pres- 
ervation of the Chinese, empire, 
for they kept detailed records of 
real and imaginary Chinese conqu- 
ests, and reminded the Chinese 
emperors to re-assert China’s 
claims whenever -Chine was 
strong. i 
Mao’s philosophy of “leaning”, 
and, later, of “leaping” is in fact 
two phases of the same goal. He 
leaned on Moscow because he 
needed massive Soviet assistance 
to.build up China’s sinews, and, 
he tried to “leap” when he tho-, 
ught tbat China was ready to 
challenge Moscow’s leadership of 
the world communist movement. 
Sino-Soviet schism was the 
direct result of Mao’s personal 
and . chauvinistic ambitions. 
Looking back it appears like a. 
huge farce, for Mao never beli- 
eved in Marxism-Leninism and 
had always wanted China to 
accept Maoism as, its ideology. - 
And yet by posing himself- as. 
the Calvin ofour era in defence 


- of communist orthodoxy against’ 


Moscow’s alleged ‘‘Lutherism’’, 
Mao thought that he could win 
over the world. communist’ move- 
ment.in an epoch when the co- 
existence preached by -Moscow: 
appeared to many people as the 
maintenance Of status quo. i 
_ Mao’s policy towards the minor-’ 
ities in China betrayed his 
great-Han ambitions and expan- 
sionist policies. But it' also 
exposed the 
policy, for while he was opposed 
to the overseas Chinese ever 
losing their separate identity 
(witness his opposition to the 
Chinese getting assimilated with 
the South-east Asian communi- 
ties), he wdnted the minorities in 
China to lose themselves in the 
sea of the Han race. “> 

The struggle between those 
who followed,Mao and those who 
followed Moscow is a macabre. 
aspect of the Chinese revolution. 
Nothing reveals like it the real 
nature of the Chinese revolution, 
the personality of Mao and the 
essence of the domestic and 
foreign policies of the Maoists. . 

These facts were little known 
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racialism in his , 


to the outside world before the 
Chinese revolution. Only the 
Sino-Soviet schism brought out 
these stories before a horrified 
world which used to think of the 
Chinese leaders as exemplars of 
communist virtue. f 
The internal struggle within 
the Chinese: Communist, Party 
also reveals that Mao is ruthless 
and merciless. But his tactics of 
using different forces at different 
times against his opponents at 
‘last found him a prisoner of the 
military forces on whom he came 
to rely during the ‘‘cultural 
revolution” to destroy the Com- 
munist ‘Party and’ the byreau- 
cracy. However, he could not 
muster a force strong enough 
against the. Army because he 
had used up all the available 
forces at his command: Today, 
Mao, bereft of forces to mano- 
euvre, is in decline. 
China’s foreign . policy should 


be judged by itg deeds and not © 
by its words. China fallows no, 
principle-in its foreign policy. It . 


is, if anything, eclectic. 

The imperialists chose the 
method of conflict in their drive 
for power and influence in the 
world. So has Peking. One must 
ponder over this deeply. 

, The method of conflict ‘is in- 
herent inthe great-power ambi- 
tions of China. China must be in 
conflict ‘either with the USA or 
the USSR to advance its own 
claims as a super power. And 
China’s: regional ambitions to 
dominate Asia will keep it in 
conflict with both India and 
_ Japan. : - 

Peking may woo all these 
countries in turn or war with 
them in turn, but’ that will 
merely be its tactics. These will 
not alter its basic objective. Or, 
‘it might pose as the champion of 
the Third World, or “small 


nations”, and carry on a war of, 


< words with the ‘super powers”. 
But here, too, Peking’s objective 
is to advance its own,,claims as 
a super power. 

China has advanced territorial 
claims ,cn the Soviet- Union, 
India, Burma, Nepal and many 
other countries on.the basis of 
its “right” to recover its ancient 
imperial conquests. If this princi- 
ple is admitted we will have to 


re-draw the map of the world. 
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‘danger of a Ri 


In any case, theTMongols' will 
then have a claim to recover 
China, their major conquest.’ - 

But Peking does not concede 
the right of others to defend 
their territories on which they 
have possessions for centuries. 
China’s aggressions against its 
neighbours are, therefore, based 
on the principle that might is 
right. 
China has been trying to ex- 
port Maoism and the “ ant 
revolution’’ to countries far and 
near, but only Indonesia and Sri 
Lanka caught the Maoist infec- 
tion. The result was disastrous 
to the peoples of these countries. 
But does this bother. Peking? 
Even in India there was a real 
tist take-over 
after-the 1962 Chinese aggres- 
sion. © 

China expects to ride to power 


‘and glory on the back of other 


peoples. If today . the ‘Maoists 
have aligned .with the imperial- 
ists, it is because they do not 


‘find enough people in the Third 


World to take them on their 
backs. 

. Today Peking fears the advance 
of the socialist ideology in the 
world because it thinks that this 
will mean accretion of strength 
to the Soviet Union as the leader 
of the socialist world. The con- 
flict between China and Cuba 
showed that Peking was not 
interested in the advance of so- 


cialism and the anti-imperialist © 
struggle in the world, but only « 


in advancing its own influence. 
Nothing shows Peking’s want 
of principles in foreign policy as 
its relations with Pakistan. 
Peking, which preaches revol- 
utionary doctrines, ‘has neither 
been worrjed over the denial of 


' elementary political rights to the 


people of Pakistan by its military 
despots nor was it enthused by 
the liberation struggle of the 
ple of East Bengal. Yet 
eking professes to be the closest 
friend of those who are fighting 
for their national liberation. 
Peking’s relation with Pakistan, 
as Jawaharlal Nehru put it, is 
“an alliance of animus” against 
India. Its alliance with America, 
too, is of the same nature. The 
point is: ‘China, unlike many 


other countries, both great and. 


small, is interested in cultivating 


enmity and conflict among 
nations, for only through this 
process does it see its own chance 
to assert its supremacy. 

In Africa, China follows a 
variety of policies. While its’ 
major preoccupation is to ad- 
vance its own interests its next 
objective is to reduce Soviet in- 
fluence in Africa. To achieve. 
this Peking has followed con- 
tradictory policies at a high cost 
to the peoples of Africa by' 
joining hands with the imperialist 
forces. In all these, Peking shows’ 
least interest in the. peoples of 
Africa and their destiny. 

In Europe, China’s main in- 
terest is economic — to comp- 
ensate for the loss of its economic 
and trade relations with the 
socialist countries. But Peking 


- ig also interested in maintaining 


. Peking’s 


tension in Europe so that the 
Soviet Union’s attention is divid- 
ed on two fronts, thus reducing 
Soviet presence in the East. 

Peking’s relation with Ja 
is perhaps the most complex. 
It looks with envy and fear on 
the rising power of Japan. But 
it. is also afraid to’ incur the 
enmity of Japan which may force 
Japan to move closer to the 
Soviet Union. : 

That'is why, Peking welcomes 
the continuing association of 
Japan with America,-for Peking 
hopes that it can ‘influence ' 
Japanese licies through 
America. Peking’s policy towards 
Japan has, therefore, a variety of 
implications for the world. 

Peking has been: advocating - 
that the poor countries should 


not lean on the rich nations but 


only “on their own forces”. But 
Peking has not applied this do- 
ctrine to itself. A study of China's 
economic relations and trade of 
the past nearly a decade shows 
unscrupulous opport- 
unism. Peking’s “revolutionary 
ethics” is at total variance with 
its “revolutionary diplomacy”. 

America’s relations with China . 
‘are in the nature of an obsession. 
While commercial and missionary 
motives dominated US policy, 
towards ‘China’ in the last 
century, today it is strategic con- 
siderations which predominate. , 
US strategists consider China as ~ 
a key factor in America’s global 
strategy. 
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Time was, when to reach the peopie who are your prospects, through 
a newspaper, you had to pay to reach a lot of others as well. 





ONLY THE ECONOMIC TIMES TAKES THE “CHANCE” OUT OF 


AD COVERAGE — 


Every reader of The-€conomic Times is your 
3rospect. Thery ts no wasted exposure. 


Readers of The Economic Times are people 
at the top- Directors, Executives, Managers, 
Professionals, Businessmen-the decision- 
makers. You can reach them only through 
THE ECONOMIC TIMES—india’s leading 
economic and social affairs journal. - 


DELIVERS THE PROSPECTS YOU WANT 










GET MORE IMPACT WITH 
THE FRONT PAGE SOLUS POSITION — 
20 cms x 3 cols. 


And when you are talking to the people at the 
top, get maximum attention with the front page 
solus. It costs only 50% more, but gets you 
loads of extra exposure and prestige. 







Put your advertising message where 
the money is— 


THE ECONOMIC TIMES 


—the only newspaper that gives you 
all-India coverage 


For further details write to: 


‘ : . The Advertisement Manager, The Economic Times, Times of India Building, 
Dr, Dadabhai Naoroji Road, Bombay 400 001 


; 7 Bahádur Shah Zaffar Marg, New Delhi 
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